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CHAPTER I. 

A (t N E a A N l> I, 1 S K T T A. 

In n small and meanly furnished -chumbor on the 
sieond floor of a house situated in no very im- 
posing-looking street in the neighbourhood gf 
b«iho bquare, sat Edgar Masceilin. It was nine 
o clock in the morning- the breakfast- things had 
been arranged upon tko table by the maid-of-all- 
belonging to the establishment; but the 
.No, 53. — Agnes, j 


young Frenchman appeared to have sot the 
slightest inclination for food. His face was pale 
—its expression was full of anguish and uneasi- 
ness; and at brief intervals ho would give vent 
to bis feelings iu bitter ejaculations, or else by 
some impetuous gesture— or he would even start 
up troni his seat, pace rapidly three or four times 
to and fro in the little apartment like a lion 
chafing in its narrow cage,— and then fling him- 
self as if distractedly ou bis seat aguin. 

Presently the postman’s well-known knock re- 
sounded through the house ; and Edgar Mareellin 
VOL. II. 
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murmured bitterly to himself, “Doubtless another 
day of disappointment for me ! No letter ! All 
the appeals which 1 address to the Government 
of toy country are vain ! — the intervention of 
frjpnds seems to be useless ! But what matters 
it ? Am 1 not altogether wretched and miserable ? 
—harp i not upon my mind enough to drive me 
to distraction and impel mo to suicide P But no, 
th> —I must live ! Yes— I must see Corinna; and 
then ” 

Here the maid-of-All-work was heard ascending 
the stairs: she tapped at the door of the apart- 
ment, and Marcellin bade her enter. She held a 
letter in her hand : it wus for him — ‘he knew the 
writing!— it was from a trusty friend in Paris! 
Jio hastened to tear open the missive, but moro 
than half with the sickening apprehension that it 
would prove but a repetition of former communi- 
cations to the effect that memorials and petitions 
were all alike unavailing. But no ! there were 
hopeful words at the very outset; and now Edgar 
began to devour the contents of that letter. He 
read on— Joy was arising in his heart — it ex- 
panded— there was ample reason as well as scope 
for its play : the happiest ''-'mgs had reached him 
at length from that qu» • Cr whence for so many 
long dreary months rmu ht but disappointments 
had flowed ! The ban of exile was lifted from off 
him — his innocence in the political plot on ac- 
count of wh|cli he had suffered, had at length 
fyorr* ' -playfully manifest — and he was restored to 
all his rights as a French Citizen. But this was 
not all; ana the present case afforded a striking 
illustration of the truth of the proverb which says 
that “it never rains but it pours:” for eill Edgar’s 
pecuniary affairs had been settled and adjusted, 
and he was not merely reinstated in his political 
rights, but also in the possession of riches. 

Au immense load was lifted from the mind of 
Edgar Marcellin ; and if he were not completely 
happy, at all events he felt his heart more buoyant 
than for a long time past it had Deeu. His friend 
in Paris had remitted to a London banker certain 
funds for his immediate use; and Edgar lost no 
time in replenishing a purse which for a long time 
past had been but; slenderly furnished. To make 
immediate emendations in his toilet, and to take 
measures for tho complete re-equipment of his 
wardrobe with the least possible delay, were mat- 
tors of easy accomplishment for one possessing 
adequate funds in our metropolis, where all kinds 
of resources seem inexhaustiblo ; — and thus within 
two or three hours after the receipt of the welcome 
loiter, Edgar Marcellin was already another being, 
alike in personal appearance and inward feeling. 

This was tho second day after his interview with 
Comma in the neighbourhood of Sidney Villa, on 
which memorable occasion he had heard himself 
branded as tho murderor of Giulio Paoli in Flo- 
rence. Yes, it was the second day since that occur- 
rence, whou he had seen Ooriuua sink down sense- 
less upon the flour l lie had called the next day 
to inquire after her; .butt he only saw one of tho 
domestics of the villa; and thft information he re- 
ceived was but too well calculated to fill bis mind 
with distress. Ho was now about to repeat his 
inquiries at Sidney Villa; auS accordingly, be- 
tween two $0 1 three o’clock in the afternoon, he 
bent bia way towards that neighbourhood. This 
was the hour at which he had been told he might 


call ; for otherwise his impatience would have led 
him to tho villa immediately after the receipt of 
the welcome letter in the riorning. 

Tho young Frenchman was emerging from the 
Kegent’s Park and entering tho road leading to- 
wards the residence of Agnes Evelyn, when he J 
was accosted by a young foraalt^. who had the 
appearance of belonging to some foreign nation, 
and whose accent as she spoke English, proved 
that such was the fact. Accosting Edgar, she 
said, “Would you have the kindness, sir, to tell 
me the way——” 

“Good heavens !” ejaculated Edgar, giving 
vent to tho exclamation in French; aud then, 
having again for a few moments studied tho 
young* woman’s features, he cried in Italian, 

“ Surety you arc that self-same Lisetta whom I 
beheld at a curtain villa in the Vale of Arno some 
eight months ago ?” 

“Yes, signor,” responded Lisetta— for she it in- 
deed was ; and she now also spoke in her own 
native Italian tongue: “that is my name. But 1 
do not recollect— Ah ! is it possible ? Can you 
be that French gentleman, M. Marcellin 

“ Yes— I am be,” replied Edgar. “ But you 
find me much changed? I have been very ill — 

or at least I have suffered much and then too, 

in this country, a foreigner finds it more conve- 
nient to upf&ar with his face as smooth as pos- 
sible,” — at tho sanio time touching his uppor lip 
and his chin; “bo that it was really no wonder* ♦ 
Lisetta, if you did nut immediately recognise mo. 
But what are ytfe doing in England?” 

“Do hot question me, signor,” responded 
Lisetta: “l have a duty U>,,porform — and I shall 
accomplish it,” she added, with a singular expres- 
sion of countenance. “Therefore, if you can aid 
me by indicating tho way towards a place called 
Sidney Villu ” 

“ Ah ! you are going Author ?” said Marcellin, 
with an air of surprise. “ But is it possible 
that ” 

“ Do not detain rap, signor,” said the Italian 
girl urgontly ; “ but show me the wayi ^f you 
happen to know it.” ’ V 

“ I am going thither,” rejoiuod Edgar ; “ and 
you can accompany me.” 

“ You, Signor, going thither ? ” ejaculated 
Lisetta. “ But this is strange !” . 

“Yes — and I likewise find it strange,” ex- 
claimed Marcellin, “ to encounter you here, and 
to learn that yodr destination is the same as mine. 
Let us not hesitate to givo explanations and com- 
pare notes.” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Lisetta. “ My busi- 
ness is with a young lady named Corinna Paoli. 
Ah ! signor, you cannot surely have forgotten that 
mysterious tragedy — the assassination- of the 
young page Giulio ” 

“ Forgotten it ?” exclaimed Edgar. “ No — by 
heavlh ! it were not easy to forget it !” — and 
then he thought within himself, “ This is more 
and more strunge ; lor at all events the girl does 
not seem to be aware of the accusation- made 
against myself !” 

“ It was indeed a horrible occurrence, signor,” 
said Lisetta. “ But do you know Coriuna Paoli P 
are you aware, then, that it was her own brother 

alas, poor Giulio !” and Lisetta hastily dashed 

( awa 3 T the tears from hqr eyes. **• 
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“ Yes — I know Corinna,” answered Edgar : “ but 
whether we shall seo her this day, I cannot say— 
for she is ill. Tell me, Lisetta— have you ever 
entertained any suspicion in respect to the assassin 
of poor Giulio ?” 

The girl fixed her large dark eyes upon the 
Frenchman’s countenance, as if to read the in- 
most purposes of his soul ; and she at length said, 
« Why do you ask P What interest can you, a 
mere flying visitor to Florence at the time, enter- 
tain with reference to such subjects P” 

“ What interest, Lisetta! I will tell you. I see 
that there is somethifag of importance dwelling in 
your mind— I can read it in your looks. Perhaps 
this meeting which at first I thought w^s acci- 
dental, may turn out to be providential. Tell me 
then frankly — did you never hear, Lisetta, 
a syllable of accusation breathed agairist my- 
self ?” 

“ Against you, signor?” ejaculated Lisetta, with 
an air of the most unfeigned astonishment, us she 
opened wide her large dark eyes. “ No — never, 
nevor 1” 

“ This is most strange ! most wonderful !” mut- 
tored Edgar to himself. “ When did you leave 
Florence, Lisetta ?” 

“ A few days after the murder of’ poor Giulio, 
signor,” replied Lisetta. “ Ah ! well do I recol- 
lect the date ! It was* during the night of the 
fourteenth of February that ho was qjurdered ; 
and it was on the eighteenth 1 loft Florence.” 

“ It was on the fifteenth that said Mar- 

cellin, — “ the day after the murder. Did no evil 
rumour prevail ? — are you quite confident ?” 

“ I hoard none— and to ray knowledgo none 
prevailed. But ray God!” exclaimed Lisetta, 

B “ what do you mean by this questioning P Is it 
possible that after all I^am wrong— that my sus- 
picions have been most unjustly directed towards 
an innocent person P In short, signor, is it your 
breast that is torturod wii-h remorse P was it your 
hand — —Ah ! I recollect ! ♦hat same evening you 
also departed from the villa ! .Lt was on horse- 
back — you must have left it about tho same time 

— to pursue the same road Oh, ray God ! to 

think that all this should never huvo struck me 
before, aud that for months past I have been ac- 
cusing one who is innocent !” 

Lisotta’s face had rapidly grown more expres- 
sive of tho strong feeliugs of amazement., horror, 
and consternation which sho was experiencing as 
she thus spoko : she stepped hack a pace or two, 
as if ufraid to find herself in contact with one 
whom 8he now looked upon as a murderer. 

“ By heaven, Lisetta !” ejaculated Marcellin, 

“ I swear to you I am innocent. I was as inca- 
- pable of injuring the hair of that youth’s head, as 
of wickedly and maliciously doing you a mischief 
at the present moment ! But tell me, whon^havo 
you all along supected P” 

Lisetta gave no answer : sho stood a prey to 
tho most painful bewilderment, — not knowing 
what t-0 think, or what belief to settle her miud 
upon, — foeliug ns if all her purposes, as tkoy ex- 
isted but a short time back, had now become 
abruptly and utterly changed. 

“ For heaven’s Bake speak, Lisetta !” urged 
ttdjgy, in a tone of vehement entreaty : a for this 
is a matter of life and death to me ! I have suf- 
fered much— I have been poor— but I now am 


suddenly rich again. It was only the day before 
yesterday that an appalling piece of intelligence 
was conveyed to my knowledge, to the effect that 
suspicion rests against me— nay, more, tha£ a m 
veritable accusation has been made ” 

u Who made the accusation P” asked Lisetta. 

“ Signor Paoli is in Florence, seeking to inves- 
tigate the fate of his Bon. He has written to his 
daughter, to say that Giulio was murdered, and 
that I was his assassin. But who his authority 

could be, I know not unless indeed — unless 

-—But no ! It could scarcely be!” 

Marcellin stopped short in the verbal expres- 
sion of his thoughts : but ho continued musing to 
himself. 

“ Tell me what is passing in your mind,” said 
Lisetta; “for if you be really innocent— although 
heaven knows I am now so bewildered— I know 
not what to think ” 

M Again I swear to you that I am innocent !” 
interrupted Marcellin, with passionate vehemence. 

“ Good God ! think you I should stand here look, 
ing yog in the face, and seeking to prove mine in- 
nocence, if I were really guilty ? No — I snould 

have skulked away, as every villain skulks from the 
prosence of any one whom he fears may become an 
accuser ! For of what avail were it for me to seek 
to persuade you that I am guiltless, unless it were 
that my blood boils at the idea of ly,ng unde* the 
imputation of a crime P No other mo JL 

have : for you cannot stretch forth yora/tTarid and 
grusp me tightly while you invoke the officers of 
justice to my capture. This is a foreign land ; 
and its laws hold not as amenable unto them those 
who offend in other dimes. And I will tell you 
more, Lisetta,” continued M arcellin, speaking with 
an energy and omphasis which evidently produced 
a deep impression upon the young female ; “ yes- 
terday and the day before 1 was cursing ray fate 
because I was pgor— nay, almost penniless — and 
unable to speed to Italy and take measures to vin- 
dicate my character and prove my innocence. Oh! 
tho thought was distracting, that 1 was thus fet- 
tered and bound by the bonds of penury— chained 
to the soil of Britain— riveted* as it were to tho 
very pavement of London— while my spirit was 
yearning to tako wings and fly to Florence to face I 
my accusers, whoever they might be ! And now, 
Lisetta, this very day has brought me the joyous | 
intelligence that I am rich again ; and to-morrow 
— Oh l to-morrow, was it ray intention to set off 
without delay for your native clime ! And think 
you, Lisetta, that I should do this unless sustained 
by the proud consciousness of oompletest inno- 
cence ?” 

The largo dark oyes of the Italian girl were 
fixed penetratingly upon Edgar Marcellin as he 
spoke ; and when be had finished, she reflected 
deoply for a few moments. Then sho said in a 
tone which showed that she was more than half 
inclined to proclaim her conviction of his inno- i 
cenoe, u liuvo you any idea from what source 
could have emanated an accusation of which you 
only heard for the first tittle the day before yester- 
day ?” 

It was now Edgar’s turn to reflect for a fow 
momonts ; and then he said, “ Yes, # Lisetta — this 
meeting is evidently pruvidontial, and must nol 
be termed accidental, I will deal candidly with 
you; we must give each other <bur confidence. Ill 
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ia not the first time that I found myself accused 

of that dread deed- 

“ Ah !” — and novr a shade of mistrustfulness 
9 agtftn came over Lisefcta's countenance. 

“Change not jour opinion of me!” quickly 
resumed Marcellin; “but listen whilo I frankly 
admit that I left Florence on account of that ac- 
cusation." 

“Who made it against youP" asked Lisotta 
quickly. 

“ The Marchioness di Mirano," rejoined Edgar. 

“Ah 1” — and a strange light gleamed in Lisotta’s 
eyes. 

“Yes — it was the Marchioness," exclaimed 
Edgar; “and she urged me to depart under pain 
of being denounced and arrested as the assassin 
of the boy. I admit there wore certain little cir- 
cumstances which appeared to give a colour to her 
ladyship's accusation; and those circumstances 
seemed at the time to constitute an immense 
amount of evidence against me. But, OU ! 1 now 
begin to see things differently— a light has 
dawned in upon my brain ! The Marchioness was 
really jealous of my amour with Ciprina, though 
she affected not to be ” 

“Jealous!— assuredly she was!" ^aid Lisetta. 
“No one knew the Marchioness better than l : 
for four year* was I in her service, and almost 
conmntgfc? ijp.* her confidence. I know that she 
l<L^dy~T ‘ signor — though she did not avow the 
fact to mo— ' 3 3t. could I fathom her thoughts " 

“And Bhe accused mo of murder," exclaimed 
Marcellin, “to punish me for having trifled with 
her— which I certainly did ! Yes— she avenged 
horsolf most sigfcdlty ! Sho compelled me to fly 
from Florence— sho thus separated mo from Ci- 

prina Ah! and perhapB it is she who has now 

denounced mo to Signor Paoli as the assassin of 
his son P But as I live all this shall be cleared j 
up! Ah, I remember, Lisetta, you just now said 
you had your suspicions. Tell mo against whom 
they were directed— —tell me I conjure you! — 
reveal to me the grounds upon which they are 
based! Tho knowledge of everything that you 
know, may possibly help to lead mo all the more 
easily to the development of mine own innocence 
and to the dragging of tho true culprit to light !” 

Lisetta again reflected— but this time longer I 
than on any previous occasion during the present ‘ 
interview ; and at length she said, “ I will tell you 
everything, signor. But swear to mo that if you 
yourself are guiltless of the blood of Giulio— as I 
now believe you to have been — you will avenge 
him ! Yes — swear to me that you will avenge 
the death of that youth, if circumstances should 
unmistakably demonstrate that his assassin was 
the one to whom my suspicions point 2" 

“ I swear to avenge the death of Giulio," safd 
Marcellin solemnly. “ Tell me all you know, 
Lisetta— assist me in the accomplishment of my 
purpose — and I will do your bidding as you may 
command." 

The Italian girl thereupon commenced her ex- 
planations; and she imparted such matters to the 
knowledge of Edgar that made him listen for a 
moment with incredulity, and then with mingled 
amazement and horror, but likewise with the con* 
viotion that it was tho exact truth which ho hoard, 
and that he was being put upon the right track. 
It is not however necessary for us to acquaint 


tho reader with those detail^ which Marcellin thus 
received from the lips of Lisetta: we must leave 
them to be' duly developed in the progress of our 
story. 

“And thus," said Marcellin, after Lisetta's 
narrative was concluded, “ you came to England 
to communicate these suspicions to the family of 
the murdered youth P" 

“ Yes," responded Lisetta. “ Giulio had in 
confidence informed me that ho belonged to a well- 
known family of Neapolitan refugees — that this 
atnily was in London— and that he frequently 
sent them pecuniary assistance. I did not know 
the address of the Paulis’ abode in Loudon: Giulio 
never happened to mention it : and whon 1 set off 
from Florence with tho determination of seeking 
the British metropolis, I Mttle thought how vast 
it was and how hopeless was the task of discover- 
ing any one without a previous knowledge of the 
individual’s residence. I fancied that it was only 
necessary to go to the head police office, as one 
would do in Florence, in order to ascertain the ad- 
dross of any sojourner in tho British capital " 

“ And thus, my poor girl,” said Marcellin, com- 
passionately, “your endeavours were all in vain P 
l)id tho Marchioness suspect that you had any 
ulterior obj^efein leaving her ?" 

“No— 1 took cart) that she should not," replied 
Lisetta. “ I invented a suitable pretext for with- 
drawing myself from her service." 

“And thus, fm: seven or eight months you have 
been in EnglSW ?" said Marcellin inquiringly. 
“How have you maintained yourself " 

He stopped short ; for he perceived that a quick 
flush crossed Lisetta’s countenance. For a mo- 
ment Bhe hung her head ; and then as suddenly 
raising it, she said, while her cheeks were still 
tinted with a heightened asolour, “I had a well- 
stored purse when I arrived in London, and 1 
possessed a knowledge of the English language. 
With these advantages i hoped to mako my way 
until I might choos£ to return to my native 
country. But 1 was cruelly robbed of my gold 

it is now too long a tale to tell suffice it 

to say that it was so ; and then J found that my 
acquaintance with the English language was of 
little avail to procure me a respectable situation. 
What could 1 do P Starve or beg ? Neither ! 
Besides, Signor Marcellin, I will not affect to be a 
prude; and therefore I may as well admit that I 
had not been for nearly four year9 in the Mar- 
chioness of Mirano’s service 

“ I understand you, Lisetta,” interrupted 
Edgar. “ You are good-looking— all good-looking 
young women are assailed by temptation— and 
you had not successfully resisted it." 

Lisetta blushed ; and her large dark eyes were 
suddenly curtained by the thickly fringed lids, as 
she 4ung her regards downward : for though ad- 
mitting that she had fallen away from the path of 
virtue, yot sho was not hardened in a career of 
profligacy. 

“ And thus, signor," she continued, “ choosing 
neither to Btarve nor beg, I aceopted tho protec- 
tion of a foreign gentleman with whom I h&d 
become acquainted while travelling from Italy to 
England. But a few weeks ago he was compelled 
to fly from London on account of debts ; and *ben 
1 accidentally fell in with a young English gentle- 
man whom I had seen in Florence. His name is 
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Hail 0 8— and I am now living under his protec- 
tion.” * 

“But you loved Giulio, Lisotta?” said Mar- 
eellin, inquiringly. 

“Yob — I loved him,” she responded : “I loved 
him fervidly !” added the young female with en- 
thusiasm. “ Naught incorrect ever took place 
between us, for he loved me not in return— be 
adored the Marchioness ” 

“ Unhappy youth !” murmured Edgar, com- 
passionately, as he thought of poor Guilio. “ But 
what was your hope, Lisetta, in loving him?” 

“How can I answer such a question? Who, 
in forming an attachment, pauses to reflect on 
what may be its consequences — how bright its 
hopes or how bitter its disappointments?^ Love 
Beizes upon the htnart at once, smiting ifwith the 
overpowering violence of the storm ; or elso it 
steals upon the heart gradually and slowly, like 
delicious music from a distance or like the sweet 
perfume from a garden to which one is approach- 
ing. 1 know not precisely how I came to love 
Giulio: — it is sufficient that I did love him. It 
was a strange passion— perfectly pure and chaste 
—with naught sensual in it. It would have 
grieved and shocked me if he had sought to treat 
me as a paramour! Even when tempted astray 
with others, yet did I still love Giul^ and my 
heart clung to hirn. Perhaps you cartfiot under- 
stand this, signor ? — and yet it is so ! # Ah, you 
know not the heart of woman ' — you know not of 
what inconsistencies it is composed, and how a 
virtue may sit enchased as it were amidst sur- 
, rounding vices ! Yes! — for even as a ray of the 
blessed sun may pass unpolluted through the 
mids* of the most fetid, noxious, pestilential atmo- 
sphere, so may the Bentiment of a chaste lovo 
pass uncontaminatod amidst all the pollutions of 
the heart !” 

Lisetta paused. Marcellin was astounded at the 
language which she had hyld, its elegance and its 
eloquenco ; and without waiting to consider whe- 
ther there were any sophistry in the argument or 
any infatuation in the belief thus enunciated, he 
could not help admiring the Italian girl who so 
floridly and strikingly depicted her own feel- 
ings. 

“ But whereforo am I expatiating thus in your 
h^ariug ?” suddenly exclaimed Lisetta. “ We 
have more important matters to speak of than 
theso •” 

“And yet it is not altogether unimportant,” 
said Marcellin, “ for you to explain the motives by 
which you have beon actuated in your desire to 
avenge the death of Giulio. How was it that you 
knew Corinna was living at fchdney Villa? — how 
.after so long an interval of ^reappointment, did 
you contrive at length to get upon the track of 
the Paoli iamily ?” 

“ The explanation is simple,” replied the young 
Italian woman. “ I have already told you that l 
am living under the protection of a gentleman 
named Hailes. lie is the same of whom you 
may have possibly read in connexion with the 
rs|eiit duel ” 

“ Ah 1 Androw Hailes ?” ejaculated Edgar ; 
** one of the seconds in the duel that was fought 
the night before last, and in which a certain Air. 
• Cliftbrd was killed ?” 

“ The same,” responded Lisetta. 


. “ And if I mistake not,” said Marcellin, 
“ Hailes' surrendered yesterday afternoon and 
gave bail for his appearance P But the other 
second — Mr. Godolpbin I believe his name was— 
has vanished altogether ?” 

“Yes— that is likewise the case,” rejoined 
Lisetta. “ But on the same evening that the duel 
was fought, Mr. Hailes and Mr. Godolphin came 
to tho house where I reside with a French woman 
who is the landlady of it ; and they passed the 
night there. In the morning — that is to say yes- 
terday morning — I was sent with a message to 
AJrs. Hardress, the wife of the gontlcman who 
killed Mr. Clifford in the duel. Thus I became 
acquainted with this lady. It may seem to you 
a long and roundabout story ; but I am now 
coming to the point. This morning T happened to 
meet. Mrs. Itardress : we got into conversation — I 
told her how I had originally come to London to 
seek for a refugee of the name of Paoli— and then 
to my astonishment and joy she intormed mo that 
for tho last three weeks or a month Signor Paoli’a 
children had found a hospitable asylum with a 
friend of hcr’s, Miss Evelyn of Sidney Villa. I 
accordingly set off to see Corinna Pauli : but it 
was decreed t.hut 1 should in the first instance fall 
in with you.” 

“ And now, Lisetta,” said Marcellin," “ we will 
proceed to Sidney Villa. If Corinru^will soejme 
— and if she be well enough ” 

“ She believes you, then, to be the aufVorof her 
brother's death ?” said Lisetta, inquiringly. 

“ Alas ! her sire's letter, written from Florence, 
convoyed the tremendous charge against mo ! I 
was close by when Miss Evelyn made* the terrific 
announcement to Corinna the day before yester- 
day. I rushed forward, proclaiming that it was 
false ; but Corinna sank senseless at our feet. 
Miss Evelyn, conceiving from my ejaculation who 
I must be, rieoi^d from me in horror. I pro- 
tested mine innocence — I vowed that either cir- 
cumstantial evidence or slanderous tongues had 
done mo wrong. Aliss Evelyn acted nobly; she- 
said that it was far trom her desire that ah accused 
person should ever be condemned ere he had been 
heard in bis dofence : but she enjoined me to de- 
part at onct, promising to communicate to Co- 
mma all that I had said. I left the house accord- 
ingly. Yesterday I called : Corinna was very ill, 
suffering from fever — and she could not be dis- 
turbed. Jt was however intimated to me that I 
might call again this afternoon ; and 1 am now 
about to avail myself of the license. But Ah ! a 
thought strikes me ! What if you were to go in 
advunec, Lisetta ?— what if you were to sec Miss 
j Evelyn — and perhaps Corinna— in the first in- 
stance P” 

“Yob— you have sworn to avenge Giulio,” in- 
terrupted the Italian female; “and I will do your 
bidding.” 

She accordingly proceeded to Sidney Villa ; and 
for about half-an-hour Edgar Marcellin remained 
walking to and fro in tho neighbourhood— some- 
what anxious and impatient perhaps— but we can- 
not say that he was tho prey to a very painful 
amount of suspense ; for he seemed to be almost 
completely confident in respect to tlje result. At 
length Lisetta reappeared ; and Edgar at once saw 
by her countenance that all had progressed favour- 
ably. • 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE PORTRAIT-GALLERY. 
a 

We must now again transport the attention of our 
readers to the gay city of Florenoe. As these self- 
same readers of ours may have gleaned from the 
preceding chapter, it was about eight months since 
the murder of the page Giulio and the abrupt de- 
parture of Edgar Marceliin from the Tuscan capi- 
tal. During this interval Ciprina had still conti- 
nued to resido with the Marchioness di Mirano, 
and they remained upon the most excellent terms 
together. 

It was ^hout ten days after tho meeting between 
Edgar Marceliin and Lisetta in England, as re- 
corded in the preceding chapter, that the ensuing 
scene took place in Florence. It was the ond of | 
October : but the breeze was still balmy and the j 
air warm in that Italian clime: the foliage was l 
verdant in the gardens attached to tho Marchioness 
di Mirano’s palatial mansion in the city, as well as 
in the pleasure-grounds belonging to the delightful 
villa in tho Vale of Arno. 

It was evening : the time-pieces had just pro- 
claimed the hour of seven— dinner was over — the 
Marchioneps and Ciprina retired to their respective 
chambers, in order to make some little changes in 
as the brilliant saloons were to be 
hro w n open for the reception of com- 
pany. Covina was the first to finish her toilet for 
the soiree ; and she sauntered, as was often her 
wont, into the picture-gallery. A tow minutes 
afterwards she was joined there by tho Marchioness, 
who said with a smile, “ 1 often find you in this 
place, Ciprina.” 

“ Yes, my dear Eucrezia,” responded the younger 
lady. “ You know that I am an admirer of the 
fine arts— that is to say, in everything which repre- 
sents the delightful and the agr&able: but I abhor 
the fearful and the horrible !” 

1 And you find little nr nothing of the fearful or 
the horrible in this gallery,” observed the Mar- 
chioness. “ I am like you, my dear friend : I can- 
not bear contemplating disagreeable objects, when 
there are so many pleasant ones on which the oyes 
may rest. If I had my own way, every painted 
scene should be light and sunny— every poem 
should bo exhilarating and joyous, or else pathetic 
and tender ; and every novel or romance- 

“ Should be entirely romance, my dear Eu- 
crezia,” said Ciprina, with a smile, — “ all the in- 
cidents flowing pleasantly— the atmosphere being 
of a rosoato tint — so that none of the stern realities 
of life could possibly enter into tho narrative.” 

' Well, my dear Ciprina,” said the Marchioness, 
—“and why not delude oneself as much as pos- 
sible with the idea that life’s pathway is for the 
most part strown with roses which have no thorns, 
and that there is no gall in the cup of sweets which 
we raise to our lips ?” 

“Ah!” said Ciprina, “if we could indeed for 
ever cradle our imaginations in such dreams as 
those, with what soft ecstatic feelings might exist-, 
enoe on ! But no — it is impossible ! There 
are thorns concealed beneath the loveliest roses ; 


ness mingled even with a mournfulness, which Oi- 
prina was but little accustomed to display, the 
Marchioness gazed upon her in astonishment. 

“ Such language as this,” she exclaimed, “ from 
the lips of the softly joyous Cipriaa — the sen- 
suously refined, the voluptuously exquisito votary 
of pleasure !” 

| “Thoughts of other times and other ciroum- 
I stances will now and then intervene,” said Ciprina. 
“ It is the old story over again,— the rose and the 
thorps— the honey and tho gall ! No human 
existenoe can possibly flow onward like an un- 
ruffled stream glancing in the sunlight. Do we 
j want illustrations? Surely our own lives must 
furnish them. Let us look back for a period of 
eightfror uno months — and our recollections will 
settle Ypon incidents of a painful character. I 
acquired a handsome, elegant, and amiablo lover 
one day, to hear that he was a murderer the next; 
— and you at tho same time lost tho, young page of 
whom you were so fond !” 

“Ah, poor Giulio!” said Euci^zia di Mirano 
with a sigh. ? 

“Well, we will not discourse on unpleasant 
topics,” observed Ciprina. “ Look, my dear 
friend ! how beautifully the light falls upon that 
picture, which, as you know, 1 .always call the por- 
trait of yoiiVsoIf!” " 

The tw% ladies stopped short in front of tho 
portrait ot Eucrezia Borgia ; and the Marchioness 
might i&deyd well have been taken for the original 
of tho picture, instead of there being a mere acci- 
dental resemblance between the two. The portrait 
represented &ucrezia Borgia just as history and 
j tradition haye described her, — invested with the 
! most admirable beauty — with light hair flowing in 
a myriad of Hyperion ringlets— blue eyes, soft and 
sensuous iu their expression— and an exquisite!/' 
fair complexion. The blkst was depicted as being 
of superb contours, which seemed actually to bo ‘ 
glowing and swelling out of the very canvass 
itself, like the bosorq of the Marchioness from its 
corsage. And^hen that slightly voluptuous ox- 
| pression in thelonfiguration of tho mouth and the 
j softly rounded $iin, as displayed in the portrait, 

1 was precisely the same on the countenance of the 
' Marchioness. Both the picture and the lady im* 

| pressed one with the idea of glowing passions 
veiled beneath a gloss of the most exquisite re- 
finement,— delicacy and softness of manner more 
than half concealing a nature susceptible of 
| the utmost ardour,— a winning fascination— a 
j sweetness blending with feminine dignity— all 
serving as a mask to hide the volcanic disposition 
which could in a moment blaze up with the most 
| fronziod desires. And Oh ! how utterly impos. 

! siblo it was for a^tyone to gaze upon that portrait 
or lady without experiencing soft attractions and 
delicious raptures taking possession of the soul, — 
so tSat the same influence was shed by the painted 
canvass glowing with the artist’s richest colour- 
ing, and by the lady glowing in the warmth of the 
living flesh and blood — by the representation 
of Eucrezia Borgia and by the real presence of 
Lucrezia Mirano ! a 

’iikThus, exquisitely beautiful and bewitchingly 
jaandsomo looked the Marchioness, as she stood 


l and there is gall at the bottom of tho most honied before the portrait which, so far as the lineaments 
•up!” went, might have been deemed her prototype. 

As these observations were made with a serious* | And Ciprina herself— how looked she on this par* 
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ticular evening of which we arc writing? As 
radiautly perfect in her 4>wn particular style of 
beauty as Lucrezia was in her’s. If the blue 
eyes of the Marchioness seemed to swim in a 
luminous fluid, impassioned and tender like the 
light of a Buinmer-day mellowed towards the 
setting of the sun, — so wore the large dark orbs 
of her young friend full of fire in their depths, 
but subduod in their glances by the languor 
which was associated with her sensuous nature. 
If there was a dazzling polish on Lucrezia’ s skin, 
so while, and of the purity of Carrara marble,— 
so was there a half-shining animation on the deli- 
cate brunette complexion of Ciprina. If it might 
be said that the Marchioness had ivory instead of 
teeth, so of Ciprina it would be said that tfiey were 
pearls which shone«between tho moist verlcJnm of 
the lips. If Lucrezia’s form might be described as 
a superb and glowing assemblage of admirable con- 
tours — so with equal accuracy it might bo affirmed 
that Cipriua’s figure was an exquisite perfection 
of more delicately rounded proportions. If Lu- 
crezia's corsage seemed ready to burst with the 
heaving of the splendid richness of the bust at 
every respiration which she drew, or with each 
successive emotion,— so might it be said that tho 
lmlf-exposod bosom of Ciprina was ready to swell 
into completed self -development if "the heart 
within wore only excited with tho passion which 

the moment lay dormant there. And ihon too, 
if while contemplating the magnificent* Mar- 
chioness, tho oye might behold the flesh firm, 
clastic, voluptuous to the touch as to tho look, 
like tho flesh of those golden-haired and luxurious 
iJacehanals of liubons,— so it might boom that 
with Ciprina all the first freshness of youth was 
still preserved, and (hut tho young lady of nine- 
teen, though having already plunged deep in plea- 
sure and amorous enjoy ndrents, was tho samo in 
fier unmarred beauty as when only fifteen or six- 
teen summers had passed over her head. The 
arms of both wore modeller! jo the finest propor- 
tions, — those of tho Marchioness seeming as if they 
were sculptured iu a white marble with the softest 
tint of the rose upon it, — thoBe of Ciprina appear- 
ing as if they had caught tho gentlest, faintest, 
and most distant reflection of a tinge of bistre. 
T.iu?, to see these two women together, with some 
ball -dozen years’ difference in their ages, it would 
be difficult lor the most hypercritical voluptuary 
to docide whether he preferred the elder one in 
the more gorgeous development of beauty, or the 
younger ouo whoso charms seemed yet to await 
a more expanded luxuriance. 

But let us resume the thread of our narrative. 
Ciprina directed the attention o^Jhe Marchioness 
to the beauty of the portrait dft^crezia Borgia 
in the light which now fell upoinre; and they both 
stoppod short in front’ of that exquisite painting. 
But as the Marchioness gazed up at it, a slfade 
gradually came over her countenance ; and Ci- 
prina, observing it, said, “ Ah, my dear friend ! 
methiuks it is now your turn to appear somewhat 
mournful !” 

“*I mournful ? Ob, no, Ciprina 1” — and a mu- 
sical peal of merriment rang forth in silver har- 
mony from Lucrezia di Mirano. 

u Ah ! perhaps,” said Ciprina, “ you were for a 
moment seized with a misgiviug such as you have 
»>n several occasions mentioned— I mean lest 


you suould become in character and in deeds equal 
to her whojs the prototype of your form?' 

“Misgiving? No! no!” said the Marchioness 
hastily. “I do not think Shat I overbad an actual 
misgiving on the point. But come, Ciprina— lot < 
us hasten to the saloons; for I hear the roll of 
carriages, and our guests are arriving.” 

Tho two ladies accordingly repaired to the splen- 
did suite of apartments, which by this lime were 
thrown open ; and shortly afterwards the company 
began to pour in. It was a bril hint assemblage 
that night. Dancing commenced in one room, 
while the card-tables were sut in another; and in a 
third there was a conversazione, which was speedily 
carried on with all that mingled spirit and exqui- 
site refinement — that blending of tho grave and 
the gay, which was neither too serious on tho one 
hand nor too frivolous on tho other — which can 
alono bo found in the saloons of Italian fashion. 

While some new arrivals were being introduced, 
amongst the names thus loudly announced from 
tho gilded portals of the principal saloon, was that 
of tho Count of Bamorino. This was the Chief of 
the Police — a dignitary exercising high Ministerial 
functions, and who had long boen one of the most 
constant frequenters of the entertainments given 
by the Marchioness. Ho was a fine tall tnau, in 
his fortieth year — with dark hair and eyes— and 
with features which in their profile were hand- 
some, hut their expression was somewl»j»t syiistfr. 
as if they had derived their air from tin jpV'AA d 
nature of his avueations. It had been, rumoured 
that he was a great admirer of tho Marchioness — 
that he had sought her favours, and had even gone 
so far as to oiler his hand in marriage — but that 
he had failed to please her ladyship to a degroo 
suifioieut to win the former, while in respect to tho 
latter she was by no meaus lifcely to exchange the 
freedom of an independent widow for tho shackles 
of matrimony. Nevertheless, to whatsoever ex- 
tent the hopes of tht Count of Rimorino had been 
already disappointed, very certain was it that the 
Marchioness now advanced to receive him with 
marked distinction aud courtesy. 

“ You are welcome, my lord,” she said with one 
of her sweetest smiles,— “ most* welcome 1” she 
added, in a lower tone but with a more pointed 
emphasis. 

Tho Count bowed, and raised to his lips the fair 
hand that was proffered him. 

“ Your ladyship is ever charming,” he said ; 

“ but you look more than usually lovely this 
evening. I would that our superlative expres- 
sions admitted the superlative degree for them- 
selves, so that I might find adequate language 
wherein to express the rapturo with which your 
presence inspires me.” 

Tne Marchioness again smiled, as she said, 
“Ever complimentary, my lord! But those who 
are always flattering, cannot expect their florid 
language to be received as earnest.” 

“ And yet I swear to your ladyship,” ho said, 
“that I am most earnest when addressing self 
in such a strain to you.) Ah! that yuu would 
afford mo some opportunity of proving the devotion 
1 experience for you, beautiful Lucrezia !” 

“ Indeed, iny lord !” she ejaculated, with another 
smile. “But, by the bye,” she -immediately 
added, as if a reminiscence had just struck her, 

“ luethinks that a day or two |igo I did venture 
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to spocify some little matter in which your lord- 
ship could oblige mo ” 

“ A mere trifle !” rcspondod the noble j “ and 
yet it was not lost sight of. No! for your sim- 
plest wishes must ever prove paramount com- 
mands with me.” 

“You have done, then, my lord, the little 
favour that I asked of you ?” said the Marchioness 
inquiringly. 

“It is done,” rejoined Ramorino. “ My agents 
found the man out— he was hiding himself some* 
what— for doubtless he thought that as a Nea- 
politan rebel, he might And it difficult to be har- 
boured in the Tuscan States, seeing that our 
Government is on the most friendly terms with 
that of his Majesty of Naples.” 

“ And then too,” added the Marchioness, “ the 
presence of such firebrands in any one Italian 
State, is dangerous to the peace of all Italy. But 
what have you done with this man ?” 

u He has received orders to quit Fiorenco in 
twenty-four hours, and the Tuscan territories in 
three days,” rejoined llamoriuo. “ Your ladyship 
told me that he came to you with an insolent 
bearing ” 

“ Yob,” said the Marchioness ; “ and although 
I made every possible allowance, considering that 
the unfortunate man might well bo excited on 
account of the death of Ids son who was assassi. 
4*ted by. some highway robber, eight or nino 
JjknJtbs ago, as perhaps your lordship may re- 
member-* — ” 

“I think that 1 do ^jusfc bear the matter in 
mind,” said the Count. “But however, it is not 
to bo borne that this man should come and speak 
insolently to your ladyship, as if you had not done 
all that lay in your power at the time to investi- 
gate the circumstances of the youth’s death.” 

“The poor creature is to bo pitied,” said the 
Marchioness; “but still, as your lordship very 
justly observes, it could no# bo endured that a 
dangerous and desperate character, such as this 
Pauli notoriously is, should bo hanging about at 
tho gates of my mansion.” 

“ Certainly not,” interjected the Minister of 
Police. “ He Will trouble your ladyship no more ; 
for to-morrow ho must bid farewell to FJorence. 
And now, beauteous Lucrezia, must I ever sigh 
and hope in vain ?” continued liamorino, throwing 
into his count enauco tho most tender look it was 
capable of expressing : “ or will you have pity 
upon me?” 

Tho Marchioness bent down her eyes for a few 
moments, and then raising them slowly, she said 
in an under-tone, “You aro irresistible, my dear 
Count ! On tho third day hence, T shall bo alone 

at my villa in tho Vale of Arno - alone , do you 

understand me? — and thither may you come!” 

Tho Count bent upon her a look lull of rap- 
turous eigmficancy ; and gliding away, he joinud 
a group of gentlemen assembled at a little dis- 
tance, — while the Marchioness proceeded to wel- 
come fresh arrivals. 

About an hour had elapsed after the assemblage 
of the guests ; and it was now between nine and 
ten o’clock, when a servant entered the room 
where the Marc&ioness was seated — the centre of 
a galaxy of Mgant young men and beautiful 
ladies; and bo whispered' in the ear of his mis- 
tress, “ May it please your ladyship, that man who 


has called twice before, earnestly requests a few 
minutes' conversation.” 

“ Ah !” said tho Marchionoss, also speaking in 
an under-tono; “at thiBhour! Did you not say 
that I was engaged ?” 

“Yes, my lady,” was the lacquey’s response: 
“ but he said that it was urgent as ho must leave 
Florence early to-morrow morning.” . 

“ Ah ! then I will see him,” said the Marchio- 
ness. “ Show him to some room where we tfiay 
converse undisturbed.” 

The domestic bowed and retired. None of the 
guests caught a syllable of the little hastily whis- 
pered colloquy which thus passed between Lu- 
crezia di Mirano and her sorvant : they thought 
thttf the man had merely entered to receive some 
instftiwfions in respect to the arrangements of the 
evening, or perhaps the details of the supper- 
table:— for who in all Florence gave banquets 
alike so sumptuous and refined, so varied and so 
delicate as tho wealthy mistress of that palatial 
munsion ? 

The Marchioness at once glided back again, 
with all the ease of a well-bred woman, into tho 
general discourse which was passing around her ; 
and several Bparkling sallies of wit thrown off like 
sparks momentarily stricken from an anvil, bore 
testimony to her brilliant intelligence. Then, at 
the expiration of a lew minuses, she .rose and 
issued from the room. On the lauding outs&e 
she ftfund the domestic who had brought her the 
message ; and Bhe inquired, “ Where is this per- 
son P” 

“ I have shown him to tho picture-gallery, may 
it please your ladyship,” was the reply: “for I 
thought that at this hour none of the guests were 
likely to enter thither.” 

Lucrezia made no further observation, but pftM! 
ceedod to the picture-gallery, slightly waving her 
hand as a token that she dispensed with the aw 
tendance of tho domestic who was about to ac- 
company her thither for the purpose of opening 
tho door. She entered that gallery, whore she 
found the individual who craved an audience, 
pacing to and fro. 

This man — who, we may as well at oneo ob- 
serve, was Signor I’aoli — made a low obeisance to 
tho Marchioness, whose countenance wore an ex* 
prossiun of tho deepest sympathy and commisera- 
tion. 

“ I know not,” began Paoli, “ how to apologizo 
sufficiently to your ladyship lor this intrusion, at 
such an hour, and while your palatial mansion is 
brilliant with the lustre that indicates an assem- 
blage of guests. But Oh ! so dark and dismal is 
my hoart — the heart of a bereaved parent ” 

“ Offer no i^Hogios, signor,” interrupted the 
Marchioness; is my duty as a Christian to 
muko all possible allowances for you. What can 
1 now do for you P” 

“Oh! your ladyship is most kind!” said poor 1 
Pauli, the tears running down his cheeks ; “ aud 
never can I sufficiently blame myself for tho inso-. 
lence of my deportment at our first interview, 
when I vowed that there should bo 'the piost 
searching investigation ” 

“ But you saw full well, my friend,” inter- 
rupted the Marchioness, “ that it was through no 
regard for your threats that I gave you ft # ccrtain^ 
piece of information P” 




“Oh, no, my lady !” ejaculated Paoli, “you l 
. behaved must considerately — most generously ! ( 
IJut when you breathed the name of him whom 
you know to bo the murderer of my son — and 
when you enjoined me to such strict secrecy in 
the meantime, until you had Injure to givo me 
fuller particulars — I ventured entertain the 

liope that you would not delay ” 

“ I told you at the time,” interrupted Lucrezia, 

“ that the wretched young man, Jirtgar Marc&llin, 
confess ?d the deed to mo in a moment of despera- 
tion ; and that I, overcome by horror, suffered him 
to escape from the house. Afterwards, when I 
would have sent the requisite information to the 
police, he had fled — he was gone! It was then 
useless to give publicity to a fact which would only 
have proved of the utmost annoyance to the many 
noble and distinguished families by whom ho had 
been wceived, and into whoso bosom he had been j 
No. 51.— Agwjsb. 


admitted. Now, Signor Paoli, what more can I 
4o?” 

44 On the second occasion when I took the liberty 
of caMing on your ladyship,” was the reply, “ and 
when i asked for the particulars respecting the con- 
fession made to you by the wretched murderer, you 
declared that you had not then time to enter upon 
the narrative. I have now called for the third 
time to beseech that your ladyship will spare a be- 
reaved father half-an-hour from the society of your 
guests, to tell him everything which you may bo 
enabled to impart, i am an unfortunate man- 
one who is proscribed on account of his sentiments 
and duotrinos ! Persecution even assails me here, 
in Florence — and by a decree of the police I must 
quit the city to-morrow.” 

“ Indeed ?” ejaculated the Marchioness, with an 
air of surprise. “ Is this so ?” 

“ Alas, it is only too true, my lady !” replied the 
• Vol. II. 
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you. 

The refugee bowed- again expressed his grafci- 
tude — and took hia departure. 

The Marchioness returned to the brilliantly- 
lighted saloons, from which she hud not been alto- 
gether kalf-an-hour absent ; and no one could tell 
by her countenance that she had just passed 
.through a scene at all calculated to cxcito or per 
\ lut\> Vvcv. SYw a.nvwv i\nn&VA uuuon^st her guests 
— and the wit again sparkled upon her lips like 
w ine on the brim of a coral cun. .Her <\> »s shod 
bright botunik all around ; and every one thought 
that nov\ r Jlad the Marchioness di Atir.mo ap- 
peared more brilliant and ravishing m her beauty ! 
— never hud she so well performed the part of the 
courteous hostess ! 

Jt might have been some half- hour, or perhaps 
three-quarters, after Luerczia di Mhrano had thus 
returned into the midst of the brilliant, company 
whom she had gathered at h<r mansion, when all 
of a sudden the whole assemblage was startled by 
the cracking of one of the window. panes; and a 
missile of some Burt came il> i ig into Me . 

It. hit violently against uu immense chandelier, 
thf particular evening when your unfortunate | shivering uni no of the glass pendant", and ah iking 
son Ws life : 1 likewise knew that. A! arcelliii J the whole so that lor a few moments the rattling din 


two to the foul murder of my beloved Uiulio. 
That the v\Uuiu Edgar Marct'lliu was the assassin 
of the unfortunate boy, there can indeed be no 
doubt 1— for even apart from the statement made 
to me. by your ladyship, there are circum- 
stances ” 

14 Yes- circumstances ?” said the Marchioness. 
TM vAvsA, Cm >}Ck\\ wWuAtt V* 

14 So soon as I had received from your ladyship’s 
lips the announcement that. Edgar Marcellin was 

tho assassin, l made inquiries 1 found that 

Marooiliu bad indeed disappeared abruptly from 
Florence the very day after the crime was perpe- 
trated — ■ ” 

“ And thus, Signor Paoli,” iutcrjected the Mar- 
chioneEs, ‘‘ you have obtained the fullest corrobo- 
ration of the statement I made to you. What 
more Call you require? what more can 1 do for 
you ? 1 have really no additional information to 

import — there are but few details connected with 
the ease*. At all events they may be summed up 
iu half-a-dozen words. I knew that MarocV.l.. 
had been to call at my villa iu the Vale of Arno 
on tlm particular evening when your unfortunate 


hJn a fritter spite against, him, and that ho had 
threatened to ‘wreak it. Thus, when I heard that 
Giulie was no more, I put all circumstances to- 
getlier— I abruptly taxed Marcellin with the 
crime — ho was taken olT his guard — and he con- 
fessed it. That is all. And now again, 1 ask, 
what will you do? Marcel lin is not in this 
country— a rumour did reach me some months 
ago that immediately upon his return to France 
after fleeing from Florence, he became involved in 
i political (rouble and was fbreed to fly from 
Funs ” 

“ i will seek him all over the world !” exclaimed 
Fa oh : “ J .will never rest until J have found him ! 
By some means or ( another the death of my un- 
fortunate sun ahull be avenged ! 

Jt is not in Italy that you will find >our sou’s 
murderer,” suid the .March ion ess ; “and therefore 
it were indued useless for you to tuny aov lunger 
in Florence, even though the Minister of Police 
hub not sent you the mandate to depart. And 
now tell me, signor — speak frankly — are your 
means limited ? — for if it bo so, 
youir service, 


“ Words arc inadequate to express the sense of 
gratitude which I experience for ull the prools of 


resounded- through the saloon ;-*-an»l flu- missile 
led near a sofa on the opposite side. Fj e*" 1 “ ,ia 
of astonishment and indignation burst from muuy 
lips —there were some lialf-stilh»d slim kn on llio 
part of the ladies — while the Minister of Felice 
exclaimed, "By heaven 1 this is an outrage which 
must bn signally punished 1” 

But what was the missile? It had happened 
to fall at Oipritia’s feet, : die picked it uj 
was a purse! Yes— ft purse! And 

ejaculations of surprise pealed forth from the lips 
ot many, 

" Ami the parte i» In!.* i w.th gold !” exclaimed 
a ladr who sat next t<» Fiorina. 

*’ But whoso purse can it lie?” a iked another. 

‘ Methiuks i ought to recognise it,” said 
Oiprina. “Yes — there is no doubt' — 'tis my 
friend l, acre zuM purse!” 

“Wnat! her ladyship’s ejaculated several 

voices. 

“The Marchioness di Minim's pu*>e ? ’ cried 
others: and in* the twinkling ol mi n e Oipriua 
my purse is ut ! w us surrounded by tt largo number of the eom- 
; pany present. 


Yes, indeed — it is rny purse,” said tho Mar- 
chioness, advancing towards Oiprina — and the 


kindness which your ladyship is bestowing upon j group of guests^Boncc made respectful way f! 
me. Indebted to friends m Eugiaud for the J her ladyship. ‘Fit. is my purse, as my friend has 

means of coming to Florence ” j declared uuto you. dust now I descended into 

‘ You shall now he indebted to a friend in Flo one »f tho conservatories 1 \m : ,L be candid 

ronce,” interjected tiie Marchioness, “ for ti_. , enough to confess that it, was to point on' winch 
means of visiting every capital in Europe in search j particular fruit 1 cuose should liguro 
of tiie murderer Edgar Marcello.. JLfero— take table this evening ; and 1 was Bo pleaded wi 
this purse. JNay, be not afraid' 


‘ But ’tis heavy, lady,” said Faoli ; “ it con- 
tains naught, but gold — tar more than X shall need 
for my purposes 

" Take it, takPit !” exclaimed tUe Marchioness ; 
“ and it hereafter you may ’need a friend hesitate 
not to apply to me r Entire now as discreetly as 


ith the 

head gardener’s evident attention to the eon! cuts 
of tho hothouse, that J took out uiy purn* to re- 
ward him. i must .then have left it lying in the 
conservatory; — but, who could possibly nave per- 
petrated such an outrage as this? It ia imp tumble 

to conjecture ‘unless indeed it be some undjr- 

liu* ” 
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“No — that is scarcely probable,” interjected an by those who had access to the brilliantly- lighted 
tlderly lady; “for tho underling would most saloons; but both led down into the same place- 
likely have self-appropriated the purse instead of namely, tho court-yard of the mansion, which was 
adopting such singular means to restore it.” built iri a quadrangular form. On reaching the 

“it is a mystery which cannot at present be . bottom of tho staircase, Paoli was about to jtl&ce 
fathomed,” Baid tho Marchioness ; “ and I beg his lingers upon the handlo of the door leading 
that it may not disturb tho harmony of the even- into the court-yard, when that door was abruptly 
ing- “ opened : and a man raffled in a cloak made hie 


‘It was intended as an insult,” exclaimed the 
Minister of Police; “that is only too clear! I 
will go and issue orders to tho first patrol of 
shirri that 1 meet ” 

“My dear Count, do nothing of the sort,” said 
the Marchioness. “ I will to-morrow investigate 
the matter ; and if the culprit bo discovered, rest 
assured that he shall bo punished. Come, my 
friends — lot no more be said upon tty/ subject; 
but lot the amusements of the evening continue. — 
Count,” added the March ion oss, with one of her 
most affable smiles, “ are you not about to offer 
me your hand that we muy open the next dance 
together ?” 

1 With tho utmost delight,” responded llarno- 
rino. “ Put first of all your ladyship has for- 
gotten to tako the purse which tho Signora Ciprina 
has been for the last three minutes proffering 
you.” 

“All, indeed!” said tho Marchtyness: “I did 
not observe my sweet friend’s kind attention.” 

She smilingly approached Ciprina ; but as the 
young lady placed the purse in the hqnd of the 
Marchioness, she felt that this hand was as cold 
as that of death. Ciprina was for an instant 
startled — she llung a quick glance of anxious in- 
quiry upon Lucre/ia’s countenance : but there v’as 
nothing there to corroborate tho idea that any 
sinister circumstances wore attached to this inci- 
dent of the purse. 

Tho Marchioness n^w accompanied the Count 
of itamoriuo to tho upper part, of the saloon, so 
that they might tako their place at the head of 
the dance. As they prqpceded thither, Lucrezia 
leant- upon the Count’s arm ; ao that his baud 
came not, in contact with hers until the commence- 
ment of tho dance; and in tho meanwhile the 
Marchioness bad drawn on her elegant white kid 
glove, so elastic ami tight-fitting, which displayed 
the beautilul formation of that hand with its 
symmetry of long tapering fingers. 


CHAPTER III. 

1'IIR 1’URHK. 

W R must now* return to Signor Paoli, whom we 
left at the moment when ho was about to take 
his departure from tiie picture-gallery of the 
Mirano mansion, ilis heart, was full ot gratitude 
towards the Marchioness; and he wiped the tears 
from his eyes, as he thought of tho kind tone in 
which sho had addressed him und tho compas- 
sionating looks which sho had bent upon him, 
even more than the proof of her substantial 
liberality which ho retained in his possession. 

On issuing from the picture-gallery Paoli rapidly 
traversed tho landing, and began the descent of 
the ^gtairoasc with which it communicated. This 
was not the grand staircase, which was used only 


appearance. This man, whose countenance wa! 
I almost completely concealed by that muffling 
| mantle, was about to beat a hasty retreat as if he 
i had not expected to meet ar.y one there, — when 
the glimpse he caught of Pauli's features us 
abruptly made him alter his intention. He 
stopped short as if in surprise : indeed an ejacula- 
tion express ir'fcud’ that feeling burst from lus lips: 
— and then ho advanced completely into the Jtihby 
whence the flight of stairs ascended. A strong 
I light was burning in this vestibule, so that the 
cloaked individual had no difficulty in at once 
discerning Signor Paoli’s features ; and it was 
evident that he recognised them, by the way in 
which he had altered bis purpose and had re- 
mained instead of beating a retreat, ana also by 
tho ejaculation which had burst from his lips. 
But on the other hand, Paoli could only distin- 
guish a pnir of bright eyes within the folds of the 
muffling roiftwfaire ; yet it was evident that by 
the hundsome style of this mantle, and whatever 
other portions of its wearer’s dress w^re 'Risible, 
that he belonged to the genteel order <d. sociV^- 

“ Ah, turn hero!” said the cloaked stranger, 
thus singularly apostrophising Paoli. *• But I 
ought not to be astonished ” 

“And wlio may you be, signor inquired 
Paoli, surprised at the other’s conduct. “ You 
appear to know’ me? Were it not therefore well 
— or at least consistent, with a becoming courtesy 
— if you were to remove tbe capo of that mantle 
from your countenance, and afford me a chance of 
asci rtainirig wh%fhor or not tho recognition may 
be mutual?” 

“Listen to mo for a few moments, ere I reveal 
my countpnance,” said tbe cloaked stranger. “ 'i ou 

may or muy not know mo 1 am not certain. 

But if you Jo recognise me, gtve vent to no word, 
too loudly spoken— .md make no gesture which 

may lead to a trampling of tent In short, 

signor, be circumspect and cautious, as if your 
very life depended upon it!— tori have matters 
of the utmost importance to reveal unto your 
knowleduw.” 

Tho idea had for a moment flitted through 
Paoli’s brain that accident hud brought him in 
contact with some unfortunate creature who was 
! deprived of his reason ; but this opinion quickly 
j changed as ho marked 'the serious, collected, and 
| earnest manner in which tho stranger was spnak- 
1 ing. He therefore said, “ If everything be fair on 
j your part, rest assured that there shall be nothing 
indiscreet on mine.” 

“’Tis well,” said the stranger. “ I know you 
to be a roau of energy — or you would not have 
embarked in that, cause which led to your exile 
from the Neapolitan territory. You see that 1 
fully know you !” 

“ I see it,” observed Paoli. “ But it matters 
not : for even if you were an enemy, you could 
do me no harm. We are in a neutral t Si.ute!” 

“ JDo you harm ?” ejaculated tho stranger, as if 
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pained by tbe idea: “I would do you all earthly 
good if it woro in my power ! At all events I 

am your friend Ob, believe me I I am your j 

friend !— and I seek your friendship in return. 
*Bulftell me if I am known unto you ?” j 

The stranger now let fall the capo which he had ' 
gathered high up beneath the britn of his hat, 
and which he had held over his countenance so as ; 
almost completely to conceal it. Now, as ho re- j 
vealed that countenance, Signor Paoli contem- 
plated it for upwards of a minute, vainly search- j 
ing in his memory to ascertain whether he had 
ever beheld it before. But at length be shook his , 
head, saying, “ I do not know you, signor. Are j 
you an Italian ? Methinks not. Your appear- j 

ance— your accent ” j 

“ No— -I am not an Italian,” was the response. 

“ But come hither with me !— we must not remain 
in this vestibule, where at any moment wo may j 
be disturbed !” 

The stranger was advancing towards the back 
part of the vestibule, when Paoli stopped him, 
saying, “ Signor, I cannot follow you to any inner , 
part of these premises. I am bound for many 
reasons to leave thorn at once. I owe the Mar- 
chioness a debt of gratitude ” 

“ Ah ! you think so !” — and strange indeed was 
the look which accompanied this ejaculation on j 
the pajrt of the unknown. 

“ Yluy Conduct is altogether so singular— so j 
unatfeoun table,” observed Paoli, “ that unless you 
at once give me sufficient reason to believe that 
you have veritably matters of importance to corn- i 
municate, I shall beg that our interview may here ! 
at once end.” | 

“No — it cannot end: but it shall be as you 
desire,” said the stranger; “and you shall rc- j 
ceive at once the proof that I have matters of ; 

iraportunco to communicate. I am start j 

not! give vent to no ejaculation! attempt no j 

violence ! 1 am Edgar Marcelhu !” 

Paoli, despite the injunction he had received, j 
literally bouuded as if lie were galvanized ; and 
then — still despite all thuse opposite injunctions — ] 
a cry was about peal forth from his lips and j 
his arms were Btretchiug forth that his hands J 
might clutch tho supposed murderer of his son, 1 
when Edgar said with a peremptoriness of tone j 
that produced an instantaneous efibet, “ Peace ! be j 
still ! I know what you think : — you are de- ! 
ceivod ! Reflect for a moment ! If 1 woro a 
murderer, should I have thus revealed myself unto 
you V ’ 

Paoli was at once smitten with the justice and 
plausibility of the words that thus smote his ear; ' 
and he said, “ Good heavens ! is it possible P You J 
innocent!” 

“Yes, innocent!” rejoined Edgar. “And 
am here in Florence to bring the guilty one to 
justice! Now will you follow my counsel ? — will 
you act &b I demand H Como with me !” ! 

Paoli had within the* last few minutes passed 
through such transitions of feeling, that ho 
was now bewildered and confused— almost stupi- 
fied ; so that ho was as it were an automaton to 
be directod bythe will of the young French mau. 
At the end of Are vestibule there was a glass door; 
arid this EdgAr Marcellin at once proceeded to 
open by means of a key 'which he had ubout him. 
A passage— which .was only dimly lighted, inas- 


much as it belonged to a part of tho building 
which was little frequented at that hour— termi- 
nated in another door, which Marcellin also opened 
by means of the same koy. This door led into the 
gardens belonging to the mansion, and which 
stretched to the next street, from which these 
grounds were separated by a boundary- wall. Paoli 
was closely following Edgar Marcellin, who had 
taken care to re-lock the doors through which they 
passed, as alroady described. 

“ Come this way !” said Marcellin, hurrying his 
companion forward to an avenue of evergreens, in 
the shade of which they might be completely 
secluded from tho view of any one who should 
happen to traverse the garden. 

Tho windows of tho brilliantly-lighted saloons 
looked upset tho pleasure-grounds,: tho roseate 
lustre was streaming forth through the crimson 
draperies ; and tho sounds of music were wafted 
to the ears of the Frenchman and the Neapolitan 
as they walkod together in that avenue. Paoli 
longed to aBk questions— but he curbed his curi- 
osity : ho had still to receive proofs that Edgar 
Marcellin was not tho murderer of his son— and 
therefore ho chose not to make tho slightest ap- 
proach towards familiar discourse until ho should 
be thoroughly convinced on this point. 

“We have much to talk about, signor,” began 
Edgar Marcellin. “ But, lot mo in the Grst in- 
stance reiterate tho solemn assurance that I am 
as innocent us you yourself are ol your son’s 
death !” 

“ Then you know who his murderer was ?” said 
Paoli in a hollow voico ; and the next instant he 
gasped with the emotion which was excited by the 
painf ul topic. 

“Yes — I know,” responded Edgar, “whose 
hand it was that levelled the fatal weapon which 
dealt death to the unfortufiate Giulio ! But let 
us in the first place enter upon a few explana- 
tions. 1 know you by sight, because some months 
ago 1 dwelt in tho sarno street as yourself and 
your family in the British metropolis— it was in 
tho neighbourhood of Leicester Si* larc ” 

“ What ! do I remember aright P” interrupted 
Paoli. “ You wore a beard and moustache 
then »” 

“ Yes,” rejoined Edgar. “And now bear with 

me patiently while I tell you But in tho 

first instance learn that .1 have lately been restored 
to my country — 1 atu once more rich ” 

“ And to what is all this to lead P” demanded 
Paoli, somewhat impatiently. 

“ To the avowal that I love your daughter 
Corinna ” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Paoli, with increasing asto- 
nishment. “ You know her, thon p” 

“ I know her — I huvo long known her ! — and 
with your consent, she shall become my bride ! 

Ten days ago I parted from her it was at 

Sidney Villa and I then vowed that 1 would 

come straight to Florence, not morely to prove 
the black falsity of tbe hideous accusation levellod 
against myself, but likewiso to enable you to 
avengo the death of your son Giulio ! Scarcely 
an hour has elapsed since I arrived in the Tuscan 
capital. I at once proceeded to your lodgings, ac- 
cording as your address was indicated in tho letter 
which you wrolo to Miss Evelyn ; but you-*wore 
not at home. 1 was determined not to allow the 
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grass to grow under my feet— I accordingly came 
hither- 

“ But why came you to the Mirano mansion P” 
demanded Paoli. “ Know you not that it is the 
Marchioness herself who accuses you of tho mur- 
der of my son ?” 

“I know it— or at least I conjectured that it 
must have been she who made that statement so 
foul — so false unto your ears !” — and Edgar spoke 
sternly and emphatically. 

“ Good heavens, what would you have me un- 
derstand P” exclaimed Paoli, now more bewildored 
than ever. “ Your tone— your accents, even more 
than your words, seem to imply a counter accusa- 
tion Ob, unhappy young man ! or rather exe- 
crable villain that you are ” 

“ Peace, signor ! — poaee !” oxcL ian8d Edgar 
fiercely and sternly. “ Can you not for a moment 
curb your passion P Listen ! — I command you to 
listen ! 1 came to this mansion in order to bring 

tho guilt homo to tho murderess ” 

“Murdeross ?’’ echoed Paoli, literully shivering 
with tho cold tremor that struck him at tho hor- 
rible idea. “ No, no ! it is impossible !” 

“I tell you that it is true!” ejaculated Edgar 
vehemently. “Yes — as there is a God above us, 
the hand which dealt death to your son was that of 
Luorezia Mirano !” \ • 

Though this announcement was mado unaccom- 
panied bv a singlo word of proof, und unussociatcd ! 
with a syllable of corroborative evidence, yet was 
there so unmistakable a sincerity in the tune und 
manner ot tho young Frenchman, that Paoli was 
smitten with as strong a conviction us if the truth 
)f the averment had beeu established by a dozen 
credible witnesses. But he was confounded — his 
tongue was paralysed — he had stopped short in 
tho avenue of evergreens— and Ins leet were riveted 
to the spot. • 

* k Yes,” quickly resumed Edgar Marceiiin ; 
r< Lucrezia Mirano was the asEussin of your untor- 

tunute son ! Eor Giulio was her paramour Ah! 

j'ouknow not all the wiekeTlnoss of that woman who 
under the bhapo of an ungei conceals the heart of 

demoness ! With tho features of Lucrcziu 
Borgia, she has oil the volcanic passions, the fierce 
desires, and the vindictive instincts of the Borgia 
also 1 Signor, there is not much time for expla- 
nation. Suffice it for you to know that your 
laughter, the beautiful Comma — and her amiable 
friend Miss Evelyn — aro fully convinced ot my in* 
aocence. Yes— aud they cntorcuin not the remotest 
loubt of tho guilt of tho Marchioness of Mirano ! 
The lips of one of her own maidens — a certain Li- 
jetta who was here at the time of the* tragedy, but 
who for many months past has been living in Eng- 
land — the lips of that young female, I repeat, gave 
such intelligence to your daughter uud to Miss 
Evelyn as thoroughly to acquit mo and to briDg tho 
guilt homo to the proper quarter !” 

“Ah, vile hypocrite of a Marchioness!” ejacu- 
lated Paoli ; “ I begin to comprehend it all now ! 
Dh, for revenge! But Ah! to-morrow I am to 
leave Florence — a decree of tho police, peremptorily 
leliverod by one of the confidential agente of Count 
Liamorino himself ” 

“Ah! is it thus that tho Marchionoss is now 
working?” exclaimed Edgar. 

4 ( What mean you ?” inquired Paoli. 

“ That Count liamoriuo has long beeu a fre- 


quenter of the saloons of the MarchioneBB. Whe- 
thcr he be amongst tho list of her lovers or not 
1 cannot tell ; but very confident am 1 that one 
word breathed from her lips in his ear, would pro- 
cure an order for tho extradition of every Nea- 
politan refugee in Florence.” 

“Oh, tho hypocrito!” cried Paoli. “And yet 
sho seemed to sympathize so naturally— But tell 
me, signor, are you not afraid to come hither thus ? 
—are you not running fearful risks ?’’ 

“Not such great risks as you may fancy,” re- 
joined Edgar. “ From Lisetta I have received a 
complete plan of the mansion ; and during my 
journey I have studied it so well that I am now as 
familiar with it as the Marchionoss herself. Be- 
sides, I hurl previously a tolerable idea of its various 
arrangements ; for I used to be a constant visitor 
within its walls. But this is not all. I bear in my 
mind which different set of locks may be opened by 
tho same kos ” 

“But the keys themselves?” said Paoli: “how 
did you procure thorn?” 

“ Oh ! in liugland,” responded Edgar, “ there 
are makers of what aro called skeleton-keys; and 
in pursuance of the hints received from Lisetta, I 
furnished myself with those little implements which 
may bo as useful to tho man seeking to vindicate 
his character as to tho lurking thief and midnight 
burglar. Then, 1 know that if X ontorod the man 
sion by tho particular vestibule wjicro you and I 
met, 1 should pass unquestioned — and that tho 
more 1 concealed my countenance, tho better tho 
pffect would be if I happened to meet any of her 
ladyship’s domestics ” 

“ Ah, I understand !” exclaimed Paoli : “ tho 
profligate Marchioness is accustomed to receive her 
lovers by that Btuirca.se ?” 

“You have rightly conjectured,” rejoined Mar- 
ceiiin. “And now. Signor Paoli, return you to 
your lodgings — 1 will join you theie anon ” 

“Oh! let u%go at once,” cried the Neapolitan, 

“ and denounce tho murdeross to the authori- 
ties !” 

“Impossible!” said Marceiiin: “it cannot bo 
done thus! I have not evidence — there are a 
thousand things wuuting— hoiks in the chain of 
testimony ” 

“ And alter all sho may escape !” ejaculated 
Paoli, in a voice of mingled rage and anguish: 
“she may escape !— justico may bo defrauded of 
its due— and Giulio’s murder may be unavenged!” 

“ In the name of heaven excite not yourself 
thus 1” exclaimed Edgar Marceiiin. “ Be reason- 
able ! — be reasonable, I entreat you !” 

• Reasonable ?” echoed Paoli, who seemed to be 
suddenly animated with a degree of passion that 
rising to madness. “Who could bo reason* 

| able under such circumstances P My son— my 
beloved son ! the good, tho boautiful boy ! ruth- 
lessly, barbarously murdered ! Oh, raethinks that 
ho is now before my oyos ! — mothinks that his 
shade is invoking vengeance !” 

“ And if vengeance you would have, signor,” 
interrupted Marceiiin, “ pray adopt tho proper 
course to ensure it ! I tell you that there are cer- 
tain things to be done— X have not now time to 
tell you w hat those things are — nor to sketch out 
my plan of proceeding ” 

“ Ob, but it is for me to act !” exclaimod Paoli. 

“ X beseech you, let me boar my part in those 
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proceedings, whatever they way be*? llemem ber f might seem to be the natural result of such an 
tbat it is my son who is to he avenged !” outrage. Therefore, ho anticipated tho worst. 

, “ And bo 8,,aH b& avenged I” cried Marcellin. ! lie pictured to himself the whole company rushing 
I have sworn it to C orinna— I swear it now to j forth — tho vast establishment of domestics pouring- 
ou ! I he Marchioness- ^ out into the grounds — the shirr i summoned — tho 

l\\ft Marchioness . live \i\o wretch. 1” entire enclosure of the gardens becoming rapidly 
ejaculated Paoli : “ to affect to bestow her sym- alive with a host of indignant pursuers after the 
pa thy on me ! And now 1 understand it all ! author of tho proceeding. His mind was in an 


Yes— yes— I can read her insidious conduct ! Ah ! 
aud this gold which she gave me ! Oh, as a gift 
it was indeed a worthy sequence to her vile 
stratagem in procuring an order for my extra- 
dition !” 

“ Gold ?’* said Marcellin : “ did she give you 
gold ?” 

“Yes ! — doubtless to ensure the certainly of my 
departure from the Tuscan capital ! She knew 
that .the Minister of Police might fulminate the 
mandate ordering mo to floe ; but if tho feathers 
were wanting wherewith to accomplish such 
flight ” 

“ Do you not see, my good friend,” asked Mar- 
cellin, “ how wily is this woman, and what an 
amount of caution must be used in dealing with 
her ? I beseech you, leave it all in my hands !” j 

“ Yes, my young friend— it shall be left in your 
hands! do as you think lit! Como to me with 
the announcement that justice will have its due, 
and 1 shall embrace you ! Put, Oh! this gold — 
this gold ! it seems to be an intolerable weight ! 
it seems to, bo a bribe purchasing my connivance 
at tjjp deafh of my beloved pen ! Happen what 
will, I must relievo myself of tho bunion !” 

Having thus spoken, it was in a species of 
frenzy that tho .Neapolitan refugee rushed out of 
the avenue of evergreens and sped fleet us an 
arrow towards that side of the mansion which 
looked upon the pleasure grounds. Edgar Mar- 
cellin, utterly at a loss to conceive what Ihioli 
purposed to do, and horribly frightened lest he 
should by some act of madness compromise him- 
self — compromise everything also-nlarted in pur- 
suit. But Paoli went onward as if it were a 
more stripling, lithe and agile, that was coursing 
along the gravel walks — rushing over the par- 
terres, aud bounding amidst tho bushes. light 
underneath the long array of shining casements 
on the first floor did Paoli suddenly shop short; 
and then, with all tho vehemence of the most 
liery indignation, he sent tho purse whizzing aud 
spinning from his hand as if it wero a missile pro- 
jected from a sling. 

The reader has already seen the effect which it 
produced throughout the saloon into the midst of 
which it burst; and no sooner was the crash of 
the glass heard, when Paoli was suddenly smitten 
with an idea of tho rashness of tho proceeding. 

“ Madman !" ejaculated Edgar Marcellin ; 
“what have you done? Como quick! eomo 
quick!” 

Once more was tho Neapolitan refugoo reduced 
to the condition of an automaton in the Imnds of 
the young .Frenchman. * Edgar, though fearfully 
excited, lost not his presence of mind. He fancied 
that there might be a quick 6earch instituted 
throughout the grounds; ho knew not bow the 
Marchioness u^ht take the incident ; ho could not 
possibly foresw that her own presence of mind 
would be so marvellous as to enable her to check 
everything beyond that ordinary emotion which 


! instant uindo up how to act. Fortunately the 
Neapolitan was now docile and pliant, ready to 
obey him in whatsoever ho might suggest. 

“This way!” ho said : “quick! quick! and all 
will yet be well !” 

Towards the boundary-wall they sped. Mar- 
cellin know along which avenue it was expedient 
to Liuston : he had frequently been in those gardens 
iu the davs when he was a visitor at the Mirano 
mansion ; and he recollected whose a group of 
trees might afford a ladder for the purpose of 
escape. Some of those trees projected their large 
boughs over tho wall itself : Edgar made Paoli 
climb up first: — with cat-liko agility ho followed— 
and in a few moments tlu»y wore in tho street. 

“ lieturn to your lodgings ! - haste !” ho cried. 
“If you reach them iu safety, all will bo well! 
Lucrezia will not dare tell the 'tale which shall 
compromise you ! 1 will rejoin you there in tho 

course of the night. Leave everything to me !” 

The young Jwrcnclinian wrung the hand of tho 
Neapolitan ; and they separated, dashing off in 
different directions. 

An hour afterwards Edgar Marcellin, still 
chiRoly inuflK'i in his cloak, and with his counte- 
nance concealed by tho hugo capo which he 
folded as it were beneath tho brims of his hat, 
returned into the neighbourhood of tho Mirano 
mansion, to ascertain, if possible, whut effect tho 
incident of the purse had produced upon fjo com- 
pany assembled at ' that palatial dwelling. Skirt- 
ing tho exterior of the boundary-wall over wLficLi 
huusclf and Paoli had leapt, ho gazed upon tho array 
of lighted windows. Tho roseate flood of lustre 
was still slrcf 'Vig forth" — the sounds of music 
wero wafted to liio ear — and through the draperies 
his cyo could just discern tho figures of the 
dancers. ILo had fancied it was possible that tho 
party might have beou broken up by tho occur- 
rence of the purse: ho hud pictured to himself 
the Marchioness fainting — coiuuoioti, dismay, and 
bewilderment following. Put no! — it did not 
seem as if any such serious results had ensuod, — 
at least so far as he could judge from the tact 
that the entertainment was evidently progressing 
as if no untoward incident had interrupted it. 
Edgar Marcellin was, hb tho reader already knows, 
a thorough man of the world : he was shrewd and 
keen-witted. ft therefore quickly struck him 
that Lucrezia had treated the occurrence with the 
utmost presence of mind— that suddenly feeling 
her position to become desperate, she had nerved 
herself with all her courage— and that she was all 
in a moment smitten with the necessity of avert- 
ing suspicion for tho present, trusting to the 
chupter of accidents for tuo ©nsuranco of safety and 
security for tho luture. 

“ Therefore,” said Marcellin to himself, “ my 
plan romains as it was at tho beginning, and no- 
thing need bo changed !” 

lie now, by means of two or three little indnn* 
tations which he discovered iu tho wail, obtaiAted 
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a footing that enabled him to scale it ; and ho 
was onco more in the gardens of the Mirano 
mansion, lie did not choose to risk a second 
time the peril, if any there were, of entering by 
the front portals and passing through the court- 
yard, as in the lirst, instance he had done on tins 
evoniug of which we ure writing, — although, for 
the reasons which he lmd given to Signor Pauli, ho 
did not actually think there was any very great 
. clangor in such a course. Still ho adopted the 
safer tnothod ; and therefore, as wo have just said, 
ho Bcalod the wall. .Ho walked about in the 
gardens for another hour, until he beheld the 
windows of the supper-rooms on tin* ground floor 
gor/ecmsly illuminated, and the figures of the 
entering company casting their shadows upon the 
eerni- transparent draperies. 

“Tvow,” ho said, “ it is time to act !” — and as 
he muttered these words to himself, he felt that 
he was nerved with the strength of an iron resolu- 
tion. 

Perhaps some of our readers may have all this 
time been wishing to know whether Edgar Afar- 
cellin had thought much of Ciprina, or whether he 
entertained any particular wish to see her. AVe 
will endeavour to gratify this feeling of curiosity 
wheresoever it. may exist. Edgar was devotedly 
in love with Corinna Paoli ; and he gnly thought 
of Ciprina as of a fashionable courtesan with 
whom he had indulged in a passing amour, ilia 
attachment to Corinna was sufficiently strong, 
genuine, and sincere, to induce him to wish to 
escape all temptation on the purt of the syren- 
friend of Luorezin di Mirano. Peebles, even if 
his love fur the refugee's daughter were less pure 
and chaste than it. was, lie had weightier pur- 
poses in his mind than that of amatory dalliance 
with a young lady whom for many months l»» had , 
almost entir* lv ceased t*> think of. Thus Ed ^ar 
»]\larcclliu was troubling himself not at. all with 
the image of the beauteous wanton in whoso 
society ho hat] passed such delicious hours und in 1 
whose charms he had revolted in the villa of the 
Yale of Arno, at the commencement, of the year. 

Having setthd this point, wo hope to the satis* 1 
faction of the most curious portion of our readers, 
wo will now follow the young Pronohiuan in the 
proceedings which he entered upon, ho soon 
as he* was convinced that the tide of guests had 
poured from the saloons to the banquet mg-suite. 
By means of one of the f’also keys which he pos- 
sessed, he re-entered the mansion by the same , 
door that some little while back had afforded ! 
egress alike for him. -elf and the Neapolitan. The j 
passage was threaded : bo passed into the vestibule 1 
by the glass-door — a lacquey wua standing there— 
but the man inslant&m ousiy withdrew into the 
'court-yard in the discreet est way in the world; 
for ho thought that it was some favoured lover of 
his mistress who know full well what he was 
about and had the best, of all possible rights to be j 
there — namely, such rights us an amatory hint 
and a pass-key might have been enabled to afford. 1 
Mareellin asceutlod the staircase ; the plau which , 
Lisotta had given him of the interior arrange- 
ments of the mansion was vividly fresh in his mo- j 
mory ; he therefore experienced not the slightest 
difficulty in finding his wav to Lucrezia’s boudoir 
He thought it quito probable that there might be 
a lady’s-maid or two in the bower of love ; and if 


such should prove the case, ho hud no doubt that 
a withdrawal would follow as discreetly as in the 
instance just named. But it was not so. Lights 
were burning in the boudoir— -but no one was 
there. 

M Edgar now drew forth a small skeleton key 
from his pocket ; and without an instant’s hesita- 
tion ho proceeded to open a large wardrobe which 
stood in an elegant toilet-chamber communicating 
from the boudoir, and beyond which was Luerozia’s 
bedroom. That wardrobe was lofty in its up- 
permost part it had an array of pegs to which 
several sumptuous dresses wero suspended. At the 
1 bottom part whs a row of drawers, which on trial 
proved to bo locked. But. Edgar was fully pre- 
pared for t.liis circumstance ; the instruct ions given 
him by Lisetta had been most carefully minute, 
and the keys which he possessed about his person 
were calculated to answer any emergency that 
might arise. Thus the drawers were speedily 
opened; und in one of them Elgar Martvllm 
found a pistol-case. He opened it, and beheld two- 
pistols of most exquisite manufacture, — the handles 
being curiously inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

“The same, the very same!” ejaculated E-lgar, 
the moment his eyes settled upon these weapons. 

He then took up one in his hand ; and after 
scrutinizing it for nearly a minute, he discerned ft 
mark which se.uued na if it had been made by the 
point, of a pin on a particular part* of tjio inlaid 
mol her-of pearl. 

“ ft. was this!” he muttered to himself. 

He looked at the other pistol — but only for a 
few inomcmH, und for curiosity’s sake. He re- 
turned it. to the case, which he cons gned back to 
the drawer whence he had taken it : but tho pistol 
which bore the inark on the mother of- pearl ho 
secured about his persou. He then proceeded to 
upon »* not her drawer ; and this he found to contain 
several valuable Cashmere shawls and other cosily 
articles or female •aimeut. Edgar dived his hands 
down beneath these objects, us if he were search- 
ing for something else. And so in Booth he wus : — 
nor did lie search in vam ; for from the very bot- 
tom of the drawer he drow forth a complete suit of 
rualo apparel, consisting of a tfock-coa*., a waist- 
coat, and pantaloons. As ho unrolled those gar- 
ments, which were made of dark cloth, ho at once 
perceived that they were of the most elegant 
fashion; and his imagination in a moment enabled 
him to judge what would bo tho appearance cf the 
fair -me to whom the apparel belonged. Ho did 
not however linger many moments over Ids survey 
of tho costume; but having satisfied hit;. self that 
it was the one of which ho was in search, ho rolled 
it up iu the omailest convenient compass for re- 
moval. As lie was closing tho drawer, he caught 
u glimpse of an elegant pair of patent leather 
\\ olliugtou bouts in a corner of the wardrobe; and 
close by there was a hat-box which upon inspec- 
tion was found to contaiu u lady's riding-hat, 
decorated with u graceful plume of feathers. .But 
Edgar Marivliin waa satisfied with possessing tho 
suit of clothes; und having closed the wardrobe, 
he retreated from tho dressing-chamber. 

He was now again in the elegantly-furnished 
boudoir, on tho table of which there were writing 
materials. Ho eat down, and in a deigned hand 
; penned the following note 
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“TO THE MaHCHIONESS 1>I MlKANO, 

“Your ladyship is earnestly requested to re- 
pair to' tbo picture-gallery so soon as the guests 
shall have taken their departure and the mansion 
shall have relapsed into tranquillity. It vitally 
concerns you to keep this appointment, — and not | 
merely to keep it, but to maintain likewise tft j 
utmost caution and secrecy. The person who pens { 
this billet, will find the means of communicating 
with your ladyship in the place thus appointed.” 

Having written these lines in a hand so com- 
pletely disguised that Marcellin felt convinced the 
real authorship could not possibly bo suspected, ho 
folded the billet, placed it in an envelope, which 
he secured with sealing-wax, and then addressed it 
to the Marchioness, lie left the letter lying upon 
the table, and stole forth from the boudoir, again 
id u filed up in his capacious cloak and with the 
capo concealing his countenance. Tho picture- 
gallery was at no great distance ; and ho succeeded 
in reaching it unobserved by a single soul ; for [ 
the Mirano mansion was vast — most of the men- 
servants were engaged at tho time in waiting at 
th** supper-table— and her ladyship’s maids wore 
availing themselves of the opportunity to enjoy a | 
little feast of their own in tho servants’ -hall. 

The picture-gallery was lighted ; and Marcellin 
hesitated for a moment whether he should extin- 
guish the lamps, or leave this office to be presently 
performed by ontf of the domestics. 

“ If I leave them lighted, I can conceal myself 
behind this screen,” he thought. “ Hut then sup- 
pose that the servants should take it into their 
heads to make the most careful examination to 
ensure themselves that all is safe ? I might be 
discovered! On the other hand, if I extinguish 
the lights, the domestic who may presently come 
in to perform that task, will most likely fancy 
that another servant has been beforehand with 
him. Yes ! — *fcis the safer plan !” 

Having thus made up his mind how to act, 
Edgar Marcellin extinguished the lamps in the 
picture-gallery, and then threw himself upon a 
sofa that -was behind the screen to which allusion 
has already been r»ade. 

The time passed heavily— languidly — wearily. 
Marcellin heard some adjacent church clock pro- 
claim tho hour of one : then an age seemed to 
follow ere the same clock struck two. But now 
the din of equipages in the court.yard of the man- 
sion began to meet his ears : he beard carriage 
after carriage rolling out of the spacious enclosure 
into the street; and then at last the huge portals 
at the entrance were closed with a reverberating 
sound. A few minutes afterwards the door of the 
picture-gallery was opened, and a voice ejaculated 
in an evident tone of surprise, “ Ah ! already ex- 
tinguished !” 

Then the door was at once closed again ; and 
the rapidly retreating steps of the domestic who 
had thus for a momont peeped in, fell upon tho 
ears of Edgar Marcellin. 

“ Now,” ho thought to himself, " the momont 
is approaching when tho murderess and I shall 
meet fucqjCo face !” 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE TWO LUCREZIAS, 

The entertainment was over— the company ha 
dispersed — the last of the guests had takon thei 
leave of tho noble boBtoss and her friend th 
Signora Ciprina. These two ladies now remaine 
alone together, in the splendid saloon to which thu 
company had returned for a parting dance after 
supper. 

Ciprina had not lost sight of tho incident of 
the purse ; neither had she forgotten the circum- 
stanco that the hand of the Marchioness was as 
cold as that of death when she restored the purse 
to her keoping. Ciprina saw that there was some- 
thing wrong— but she could not comprehend what. 
She did not believe a single syllable of the talo 
which Lucrezia had told in respect to leaving the 
purse behind her in tho conservatory ; for though 
this talo was told at the time with the most natu- 
ral air of sincerity, yet Ciprina thought that in 
its construction it was clumsy, and was only such 
an one as could havo been invented off-hand to 
meet a sudden emergency. Therefore Ciprina 
folt assured that something very disagroeablo had 
happened in connexion with tho incident of tho 
purse; and*’8he thought that tho moment Bhe 
and tho Marchioness wero alone together, the 
latter would give her some explanation. But 
Lucrezia said not a syllable upon the subject : she 
seemed to be in haste to retire to her own apart- 
ments ; and she at onco bade Ciprina “ Crood 
night,” in the same affectionate terms which they 
were wont to adopt towards one another. 

I The Marchioness did indeed desire to be alone. 
Tho incident of tho purse had filled her soul with 
trouble— almost with desperation. It was scarcely 
possible to mistake the meaning of the incident. 

| Paoli must havo by some extraordinary and un- 
! accountable means learnt something which led 
I him to scorn the goW given by the hand of the 
: Marchioness. But what could ho have learnt?— 

! was it only that while speaking fairly she bad 
[been acting foully? that while affecting to com- 
i passionate him, she had been treacherously plotting 
| for his banishment from Florence ? Or was it 
! anything of a still more serious character that he 
j had discovered?— ha 1 he abruptly and unex- 
pectedly stumbled upon some clue immediately 
after parting from her,— a clue that was loading 
him on in a different track from that in which she 
had sought to place him? She knew not what to 
think nor what to conjecture. It had been for 
her the agony of pandemonium to maintain a 
smiling countenance during the long hours that 
had elapsed since the throwing of the purse 
through tho casement of the saloon : it was one 
prolonged excruciation so horrible that it was 
indeed no wonder if she should seek the earliest 
moment which was afforded her to be alone ! 

The Marchioness reached her boudoir, where 
she threw hor3elf upoh a sofa. Two lady’s-maids — 
young and beautiful, as were all the damsols who 
were engaged in Lucrezia’s service— at once came 
forth from the dressing-room to attend upon their 
mistress. We should observe that there were 
numerous handmaidens in the Mirano mansion: 
and they kept their duly appointed turns <a at* 




tending either upon the Marchioness or Ciprina, “ What is that billet tying upon the table !*’ 
according to tlio special service to which they presently inquired Lucrezia, as her eye now for 
were respectively attached. the first time caught a glimpse of the note. 

The two handmaidens began to prepare the “ It is for your ladyship,’* replied one of the 
night-toilet of the Marchioness. One addressed maidens. * 

herself to the task of combing out the luxuriant “ Give it me, girl. Who placed it there ?** 
masses of her hair, the light golden auburn of which asked Lucrezia, as on glancing at the address, she 
‘seemed to take different hues, or rather to de- perceived that it was a handwriting which was 
volop different degrees of lustre, as the maiden strange to her. 

took up each separate tress and ringlet, and as the “ I do not know, my lady,’* rejoined the dam- 
light of the lamps poured down upon that superb sel : and she glanced inquiringly at her corn- 
head. The other maiden began to unfasten the i panion. 

brilliant gems and jewels which had added to the “ No— nor I, ray lady,** said the latter. “ But 
splendour of Lucrezia’s charms at the enter Teresa and Johanna,** she continued, thus ailed- 
tainrnent ; but little thought the girl as she lifted ’ ing to two others of the handmaidens of the es- 
an elegant necklace from the ’glowing bosom of tablishment, “ arranged tho toilet-chamber for the 
the Marchioness, that beneath the alabaster skin evening ; and possibly it might be one of them 
upon which tho gold had rested, beat a heart who placed the billet there.” 
blackaned with crime and tortured with the most The Marchioness had been about to open the 
horrible feelings! 1 envelope, when she was suddenly struck by tho 
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fact that it was one of the kind she was accus’ 
to mod to use. Another glance and she was still 
more deeply struck by recognising tho seal which 
v^b on the top of a pencil-case lying in tho ink- 
standish on the boudoir- table. Had the letter 
been written within the walls of that boudoir P 
If so, who could have penetrated thither P Tho 
Marchioness was already in such a frame of mind 
that every incident, however trivial, became in- 
vested with importance— every circumstance at 
all strange seemed fraught with a suspicion. She 
did not therefore dare open that billet in the pre- 
sence of her maidens, for fear it might contain 
something to produce an effect upon herself, or 
for fear lest tho eyes of either ono of thorn should 
catch a glimpse of its contents. 

; “You can retire, maidens,” she said, adopting 
the same gentle and kind tone which she was 
wont to use towards her dependants. “ I can 
dispense with your services for to-night. Go and 
seek your own chambers.” 

The damsels made a respectful curtsy, and 
withdrew from the boudoir. But in the passage 
outside, they exchanged significant looks, as much 
as to imply that they had no doubt the billot 
heralded the coming of some lover whose presence 
the Marchioness was therefore momentarily ex- 
pecting. 

Scarcely ha$ the door of the boudoir closed 
behind those damsels, when the Marchioness tore 
Open the billet; and her countenance became 
deadly pale as her eyes glanced over its contents. 
Hot that she recognised the handwriting of Edgar 
Mareellm; not that she oven for an instant sus- 
pected who tho author of the billet might be ! 
But it was the mystery of the occurrence which 
thus smote her with - dread. What could the 
billot mean P who waa its writer P Was he friend 
or foe?— did he purpose to aid her in the midst 
of the ernbarasamenfcs which *vero thickening 
around her P or was his object to betray her ? 
Or else, was it some new calamity that was about 
to threaten her 'i — or might it not be an endeavour 
on the part of Signor Paoli to obtain another in- 
terview with her<f This idea seemed to be tho 
most probable ; and the Marchioness resolved to 
obey the summons and repair to tho place of ap- 
pointment. 

*" Let rao at all events know the beat or tlio 
worst with the least possible delay,” she murmured 
to herself : “ suspense is intolerable!” 

As her maidens had begun to disappajel her 
previous to their abrupt dismissal from the 
boudoir, a portion of the elegant attire which 
Lucrezia had worn for the entertainment had 
been laid aside. Kor hair was in disorder— partly 
combed out, partly as she had worn it during tho 
evening. She snatched up some light loose species 
of morning wrapper which she hastily put on : 
she beheld a white veil lying near — this she caught 
op and throw over hor head. Then she lighted 
h small chambor lamp, of exquisite manufacture, 
and tho framework of which was of silver. She 
was about to pass forth from the boudoir, when a 
thought struck her. She stopped short — a very 
peculiar repression seized upon her countonanco : 
it was as if a fiend had suddenly looked forth 
from the face of 'an angel ! Deeply ominous — 
darkly sinister, was that expression ; and she mur- 
mured to herself, “Yes— cither for defence against 


treachery— or else to striko down an avowed 
enemy !” 

She retreated into the toilet chambor: she 
opened the very wardrobe the contents of which 
had been so recently inspected by Edgar Marcellin ; 
and she unlocked a drawer. It was however one 
which ho had found no occasion to open;— and 
thence Lucrezia di Mirano took forth a dagger. 
This she concealed amongst her garments ; and 
taking up the lamp Again, she issued forth from 
the boudoir. 

In a few minutes the door of the picture-gallery 
was slowly jand cautiously opened; and Lucrezia 
appcqjed upon tho threshold. Sho endeavoured 
to plunge her looks along the vista of gloom into 
the darkness which lay beyond, to discern who 
might be the individual that was- awaiting her; 
but she could distinguish no one. She advanced 
—but still proceeding cautiously, for fear I6st any 
unknown treachery should suddenly develop itself 
from the midst of that darkness. She held the' 
lamp in one hand: the other hand wns thrust 
amidst tho folds of her garments, clutching the 
dagger which she was thus ready to draw forth 
at any moment, Hor form clothed in that light 
loose drapery, had tho air, as it advanced through 
tho serai-obscurity, of a corpse which had burst 
tho ceremcntS'of the tomb and had come forth to 
walk the earth again. So deep was tho darkness 
which prevailed in tho long gallery — so compara- 
tively feeble was the light of tho small chamber- 
lamp— that the white figure of the Marchioness 
would indeed have produced this effect upon E Igar 
if he had been unprepared for her presence and 
if ho knew not who sho was. But from his place 
of concealment, which was now in the deep shade 
of the angle made by the projection of tho 
chimney, he beheld her advancing. She came 
along tho gallery, casting tor oyes to the right and 
to the left — stopping every few moments,— looking 
like Lady Macbeth in her troubled conscience- 
haunted somnambulism ! 

At length tho Marchioness arrived precisely' 
opposite the place where the portrait of Lucrezia 
Borgia was suspended ; and then as if suddenly 
recollecting tho fact, she stopped short. It was 
almost with a species of ghastly terror that she 
gazed up at that portrait ; and as her hand trem- 
bled, tho vibration of tho rays flung by the lamp, 
actually gave to the countenance upon the canvass 
tho appearance of animation. It seemed as if the 
eyes glanced — tho lips moved, — as if the colour 
wero coming and going upon the cheeks — as if 
the full voluptuous bosom were heaving with ro- 
spiration. Vague terrors were seizing upon tho 
Marchioness of Mirano — hideous presentiments 
wero gathering fast in around her: but liow 
deadly cold did tho blow seem to strike to her 
heart— how suddenly was the blood congealed in 
her veins, when a human voice broke upon the 
solemn and awful silenco which had hitherto pre- 
vailed, and which tho light footlalls of the Mar- 
chioness co&ld scarcely be said to have broken. 

It was thus tho voice spoke : — 

“One Lucrezia proves tho prototype of the 
other ! Lucrezia Borgia was not more exquisite 
in beauty nor more diabolical in heart titan 
Lucrezia Mirano 1 The tsvo Lucrezias shall be- 
come equally infamous in the annals of ffrime! 
Tho destiny of one has been long ago fulfilled : 
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that of tho other is now in the course of accom sation of horror that emote her, — not merely hor- 
plishmont !” ror at the crime itself, but likewise on account of 

At first the lamp almost dropped from tho the apprehension that it might by some means be 
hand of the Marchioness : it was literally slipping discovered. And then too the idea seized 4 ipox^> 
from between her fingers, when an instinctive the Marchioness that the darkness which prevailed 
dread of darkness in the awful position wherein all around tho small sphere of light which the 
she found herself placed, made her clutch it again little chamber lamp gave forth, was peopled with 
in tho twinkling of an eye, and then retain it with spectres— nameless objects, of unknown yet ghastly 


a species of spasmodic tenacity. But Oh ! what 
horror fastoned itself upon h # er mind— what con- 
sternation seized upon her brain— what mortal 
dreud retained her ashy lips apart — her eyes fixed 
and wildly staring — her bosom upbeaved— her limbs 
petrified as if she had in this respect turned into 
stone ! For it was not merely that she heard a 
human voice— because sho had come thither in the 
expectation o*f meeting sorao ono: but it was 
chiefly because tho words that were thus breathed 
forth as it were from the midst of the solemn 
«darkni!9S that prevailed beyond the range of the 
lamplight, had lor her a terrible signifieaney. 
Yos ! — more terrible than the reader can at pre- 
sent comprehend ! — for they wero not mero threats, 
or warnings, or prophetic menaces which now for 
tho first time only met her ears; but they soemed 
to be an echo — almost word for word, syllable for 
syllable — of language which sho Ji° r8e lf had jpno 
night in her despair breathed on that very spot 
and while gazing up at that very picture ! 

And now sho beheld a form gradually emerging 
from the darkness in the midst of which its voice 
had been speaking; — and it was inconsequence 
of the solemnity assumed by that voice that 
Lucrezia had failed to recognise it as one which 
she had heard before. She stepped back a pace 
or two as she beheld the form ; s le strained her 
eyes to ascertain whether it were Paoli : sho just 
beheld enough to convince her that it was nut ; — 
and then, utterly unable to endure the horrible 
torture of suspense any longer, she demanded, “ in 
the name of God, who are you?” 

The effort with which Vto put the query, was 
tho result of a sudden summoning of all her for- 
titude to her aid under the Btrong impulse of a 
feeling bordering on desperation: and now she 
felt stronger — nay, more, she was gladdened at ber 
own courage, while she was likewise Btill urged by 
a sense ot the most desperate position. Her 
fingers tightened upon tho handle of her dagger, 
and sho stepped not back another pace as the 
form was now advancing moro closely towards 
hor. 

“You ask mo who I am,” said the voice in 
response to her adjuration. “Jio you not recog- 
nise mo ?— does not your guilty conscience tell you 
who 1 am? L am Edgar Marcellin !” 

“ Ah ? then die !” and as the words were still 
vibrating through tho picture-gallery, tho dagger 
gleamed in tho feeble lumplight across tho eyes 
ol‘ Edgar Marcellin— deep into his breast the 
keen blade penetrated — and down he fell, with 
only a low brief moan issuing from his lips. 

A look of fiendish triumph appeared upon the 
countenance of the Marchioness, — a look which 
for that brief fleeting space annihilated 'all her 
natural beauty as completely as if a mask of red- 
hot iron had boon lor a moment applied to her 
features — so hideous and distorted were they with 
that look which swept, over them! Then she 
glanced quickly around her — for it was now a sen. 


shapes— gliding noiselessly there, ready to steal 
forth and wind their arms about her, or confront 
her with their horrible presence. As these ideas 
swept through the brain of Lucrezia Mirant), it 
mddenly struck her that she actually beheld a pair 
of eyes looking upon her from the midBt of the 
obscurity. For an instant she was on the very 
point of screaming out : but that cry was hushed 
upon the brim of her lips, as she perceived that 
her terror was occasioned by the portrait of La- 
crczia Borgia ! 

* Oh I” murmured tho Marchioness, with a 
strong shudder that passed like an ice-chill over 
her frame, “ that picture haunts mo ! Accursed 
be the day when it came into my possession! 
From that period date all my miseries— all my 
•iraes V* 

The Marchioness averted hor looks from, the 
portrait : sho bent them upon the form of the 
young Froncbman who lay at her feet— she saw 
that this form was motionless — and she said within 
herself, “ JEfe is dead ! But now how to dispose 
of the corpse p” 

She stood pondering this subject, still holding 
the lamp in one hand — the dagger in the other. 
Suddenly sho was startled by a ntise resembling a 
footstep: she glanced around — there was another 
feeble light now burning in the gallery — and the 
form that boro it was advancing towards her. An 
awful terror seized upon the Marchioness; but 
the next moment it lost all its superstitious por- 
tion and retainer] merely its natural ingredient— 
for sho recognised Ciprina 1 

“ Good heavens, dearest Lucrezia !” exclaimed 
the young lady, not immediately perceiving the 
form of the young Frenchman upon the floor : 

“ what is tho meaning Al£ my God 1” and now 

Ciprina’s eyes caught the first glimpse of that form. 

“ Ho is a villain, Ciprina— and he 1ms perished !** 
said the Marchionoss, in a tone that was alike em- 
phatic aud sombre. 

“Just heaven! is it possible? What! those 
features ? Ah ! ’tis Edgar 1 — yes, Tis he !” — and 
Ciprina was at the moment the personification of 
the most horrified amazement. 

“ Yes — ’Lis Edgar Marcellin,” replied the Mar- 
chioness — “ the murderer of Giulio !” 

At this inslant an extraordinary incident took 
place, — an occurrence which might well. seem to be 
tho result of a preternatural impulse. Edgar Mar- 
cellin slowly opened his eves — raised himself half 
up to a sitting posture on tho floor— and murmur- 
ing the words, “ Lucrezia > murderess — 

Giulio !” sank back with a heavy groan, cither 
into the completest unconsciousness or into the 
embrace of death. 

Amazement was depicted upon the countenance 
of Carina : but ghastliest horror was displayed by 
the features of tho Marchioness. A light sucUehly 
seemod to flash in unto tho brain of Ciprina : and 
pointing down to the prostrate form of the young 
Frenchman, she exclaimed, as she fixed her largo 
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dark eyes upon the Marchioness, “ Lucrezia ! he 
was innocent !” 

“Dare not to say that to me, Cijjjraa !” cried 
the Marchioness, her countenance expressing the 
most diabolic rage and her entire form quivering 
with the strongest emotion, while her right hand 
still clutched the dagger as if she were prepared 
to do murder's work a second time that night. 

It was a scene of wild, solemn, and fearful in- 
terest. There lay the now inanimate form of the 
young Frenchman '-"the bosom of his shirt pro- 
senting a deep sanguine stain — his countenance 
as pale as marble — his beautifully chiselled features 
completely motionless ! There stood the Mar- 
chioness, now seeming to be of a fearful beauty — 
the personification of all the worst passions that 
are known to the human heart ! And there stood 
Ciprina, in the deshabillSe of a night-toilet — a 
wrapper thrown around her form, and loosely con- 
fined at the waist with a silken cord to the ex- 
tremities of which tassels were attached. Her 
long black hair floated over her naked shoulders 
and down her back ; her eyes, which were wont 
to be languid in their luminousness — full of sen- 
suousness in their lustre— were now shining with 
a terrible brightness, as their gaze was riveted 
upon the Marchioness. 

“ I fear not your dagger, Lucrezia,” she said, 
in a tone which showed that tho defianco was no 
vain boasting : “ for at the first indication of a 
movement of your arm I hurl this lump violently 
in your face, and then I send my voice pealing for 
succour throughout tho entiro mansion ! Better 
deal with me as a friend ! I demand an explana- 
tion of everything. If I have misjudged you, 
heavon knows how rejoiced I shall be to feel that 
I can conscientiously fall at your feet and demand 
pardon ! But if on the other hand ” 

“ Ah, I understand you !” said the Marchioness 
bitterly : “ if on the other hand <you find that I 
am guilty of the darkest, blackest crimes, you will 
betray me !” 

“ Ho — by. heaven !” exclaimed Ciprina, with a 
start so sudden that it was evident some idea had 
forcefully smitten ‘ner : “I would shield you, 
Lucrezia!— I should almost pity you— for I should 
believe that it was your destiny !” 

As Ciprina thus spoke, she hold up the lamp 
which she carried in her hand, bo that its light 
was thrown fully upon the portrait of Lucrezia 
Borgia ; and though her lips spoke not the words, 
yet did her looks with unmistakable eloquence 
imply, “ There is the prototype of Lucrezia Mi- 
rano !” 

“ Yes, yes— it is, it is my destiny !" cried the 
wretched Marchioness, now completely overpowered 
by her feelings. “ You have spoken, Ciprina, 
with only a too terrible correctness — with only a 
too fearful accuracy — when you have said that it 
was my destiny ! Accursed picture !” — and the 
Marchioness sent the dagger spuming across the 
gallery towards the portrait of Lucrezia Borgia : 
but the weapon merely struck the frame and fell 
upon the floor. 

“Are you mad, Lucrezia?” asked Ciprina: 

“ would you r^se the whole mansion byj^pour 
violence? Ol^by heaven! Edgar lives! Yes, 
yeB— his lips waveV l" 

“ He lives ?” said tbe'Marchioness, with a shud- 
der. “ Ho ! — impossible 1“ 


“I tell you that ho lives,” cried Ciprina, 
“ though you wish him dead ! But he shall live 
—and it is my care to restore him ! Help me, 
Lucrezia! — help mo, I insist upon it! Lob us 
convey him to my chamber ” 

“ What ! resuscitate the serpent that will sting 
me?” exclaimed tho Marchioness, with gestures 
of mingled rago and horror. 

“ By heaven, it shall be as I say !” exclaimed 
Ciprina, darting across the gallery and snatching 
up the dagger from behind the chair whero it had 
fallen. At tho same instant she caught sight of 
certain objects which were about to arrest her at- 
tention still more completely, when recollecting 
there wore other matters of far more importance 
to bo attended to, she returned towards the Mar- 
chioness, saying, “ 1 am now the mistross hero ! 
it is for me to command and for you to oboy ! 
Do my bidding, and I swear that your crime shall 
be concealed ! Yes — I will pledge my own exist- 
ence “ 

“ But if he lives ?” — and the Marchioness 
pointed towards Edgar. 

“ Oh, if he lives,” responded Ciprina, “I will 
stake my existence— I will pledge my very soul, 
if possible — that he shall in gratitude do my bid- 
ding in all things! Lucrezia,” she added, in a 
suddenly altering tone, “ I owe you much— I have 
eaten of your bread— I have found an asylutn be- 
neath your roof — you hare treated me as a sister 
— and I 8 wear that I will not needlessly injure 
you ! But I will be obeyed at this crisis ! See ! 
time is passing — and the traces of thiB deed have 
yet to be effaced ! Again I say, assist me in bear- 
ing Edgar to my chamber — or I must summon 
other aid, and then everything must be told !” 

The Marchioness of Mirano saw that she was 
now completely in Ciprina’s power, and that she 
must do her bidding. She accordingly made up 
her mind to leavo herself at the mercy and the 
disposal of her young frieqd — at least for tho pre- 
sent. Edgar Marcellin ’was giving renewed signs 
of life : Ciprina quickly assured herself that the 
blood was no longer flowing from the wound in 
his breast— it had become stanched by the satu- 
rated and clotted condition of the shirt-front itself. 
And now the two ladios, raising the young man 
between them, bore him out of tho gallery. So 
soon as tho landing was reached, they deposited 
tho inanimate form on a mat for a moment, that 
they might rest their arms ; and Ciprina, locking 
the door of the picture-gallery, secured the key 
about her person, saying, “This is to guard against 
any one entering thither until tho traces of blood- 
shed shall have been wiped away !” 

Again was Edgar Marcellin lifted between the 
iwo ladies ; and they bore him to Ciprina's cham- 
ber. There Ciprina at once examined his wound : 
iho knew not whether it were mortal— but hope 
was in her heart, inasmuch as the blood had ceased 
to ilow. For a moment the idea of procuring by 
some means or another the assistance of a medical 
nan struck the young lady: but she quickly aban- 
doned the project— for she said within horself, 

* If the wound be mortal, no surgeon can save him ; 
ind if it bo curable, all the attentions that I 
jan bestow shall far transcend whatsoever minis* 
irations a surgeon might afford !” 

“ Tell me, Ciprina,” said the Marchioness, after 
ihe young lady had bestowed such immediate al- 
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tentions as she deemed requisite, while Edgar was 
again displaying signs of resuscitation,— “ tell m 
Ciprina, what made you come to me in the gallery 
at that moment P” 

“Oh, the explanation is brief and easily given !" 
replied the young lady. “ I beheld in the inciden 
of the purse something more than you thought fil 
to avow your hand, as I placed that purse in it, 
was as cold as death. 1 was uneasy on your ao 
count. When the guests had departed, you vo- 
lunteered no explanations. My uneasiness in 
creased — until at length it became intolerable. J 
resolved to seek yoa in your apartments, and im 
plore that in the name of friendship you would 
entrust me with your secret if anything unpleasan 
had occurred. You were not in your rooms —I 
knew not whAt to think — your maids hud evidently 
been dismissed for the night — and you were not 
there ! 1 was affrighted— I was full of perplexity 

•—when I beheld a billet upon the carpet ” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Marchioness : “ that 
note ” 

“Yob— it is here:” and Ciprina handed the 
billet. “Now you comprehend how it was that I 
found my way to the picture-gallery. But yo«, 
Lucrezia, — Ob! you must have explanations to 
give me ? One part of the revelations you have 
thus to make, seems to be fathomable by moans 
of conjecture. Yes — methinks I oan read that 
mystery ! Tell me, Lucrczia — tell me— did not 
Edgar Marcellin come to accuse you of the deed 
with which you had charged him P” 

“Oh, Ciprina! I shudder,” said the Marchio- 
ness, with vehemence and bitterness, — “ I shudder 
to the utmost confines of my being when you ad- 
dress me by my name — when you call mo Lucre- 
zia ! Fatal name ! horrible association with an 
inevitable destiny ! Good heavens, Ciprina ! is it 
possible that I have become all which 1 so dreaded 
to be? Tell me, is it a dream ? or was Lucrezia 
Borgia verily the prototype in mind as well as in 
form of Lucrezia Mirano<P” 

The Marchioness was now terribly excited : her 
bosom of snowy whiteness was heaving tumultu- 
ously— there was a wild sinister light in her blue 
ayes — and with her exquisitely modelled hand she 
nervously tossed back the tressos of light golden 
auburn which strayed over her naked Bboulders 
and that bosom which was swelling like the bil- 
lows of the ocean. 

“ For heaven’s sake, tranquillize yourself !” said 
Ciprina, “ or the household will become alarmed ! 

I will ask you no more questions now— indeed 
I will never more trouble you with any if you 
will only do my bidding and follow the frfendly 
counsel which I shall give you! See, Lucrezia ! 
pou will not at least have the crime of his death 
upon your conscience !” — and she pointed to Mar- 
iellin. “ He lives !— he will live ! Ob, yes ! the 
hope is strong in my mind !'* 

“ And you answer for him, Ciprina P” said the 
Marchioness, in a deep hollow voice; “you 
pledge yourself for my safety ? You promise that 
no shall not stand forth as my accuser ?” 

“ Oh, yes— 1 promise !” cried Ciprina. “ But 
low, X beseech you, retire to your chamber—” 

“ And the blood— tho blood, Ciprina, in the 
?a^ory ?” said the Marchioness, still speaking in a 
mice so changed from its natural intonation that 
io une who heard it without seeing the speaker 


could possibly believe that it was actually the voice 
of Lucrezia Mirano. 

“ Leave everything to me/' answered Ciprina. 
“ Come, Luorezia !” < 

“ Oh, that name! that horrible name !” ejacu- 
lated the Marchioness, with a shudder. “ And that 
portrait !” she continued, her countenance now as 
white as a sheet and her eyes glaring with wild 
horror : “ never, Ciprina, can I again look upon 
that picture ! No — it would drive me mad ! 
There seems to be a horrible fatality in the fact 
that it over came into my possession ! It must 
be destroyed — or sent away——” 

“ Leave this likewise to me,” interrupted Ci- 
prina : “ it shall be removed from the gallery to- 
morrow morning. To this I pledge myself ! But 
even that proceeding must be conducted with dis- 
cretion — the least circumstance may now en- 
gender sinister ideas and suspicions 

“ Act as you think fit, Ciprina,” said the Mar- 
chioness; “ but I conjure you, in mercy, let not 
that portrait remain any longer where it can meet 
my eyes !” 

“ I have already given you that pledge/' an- 
swered Ciprina. “ And now hasten to yo>A“ own 
chamber, and leave me to manage everything.” 

The Marchioness threw her arms about Ciprina's 
neck, sobbing and weeping bitterly. She endea- 
doured to speak— but she could not : the power of 
utterance was choked by her emotions. Hastily 
wiping away her tears, she snatched up a* lamp, 
flung upon Ciprina a look which seemed to bo one 
of ineffable gratitude, and then rushed from tho 
)om. 

So soon as Ciprina found herself alone with tho 
youDg Frenchman, she bent over him— she pressed 
her lips to his — she smoothed away the dark clus- 
tering hair from his brow — and she bathed his 
forehead. He slowly opened his eyes : joy thrilled 
through Ciprjpa’s heart— she looked into their 
depths to see whether they would recognise her — 
but alas ! it became only too painfully evident that 
it was on vacancy he gazed. Then Mb eyes closed 
again, and a sigh issued slowly and heavily forth 
from Ciprina’s lips. • 

She now prepared to leave her chamber for a 
few minutes. She first of all examined Edgar’s 
wound again ; and it wus with tho supremest 
satisfaction sho found that the blood remained 
fully stanched. She smoothed the pillow on 
which his head reposed : then sho listened to 
judge by his breathing whether he suffered pain 
—and she found that bis respiration was regular 
and apparently facile. Then she took a sponge 
and some strong essence; and she issued forth 
:rom the chamber; but she locked the door be- 
hind her— and os she secured the koy about her 
person, she murmured to herself, “ With all her 
display of emotion, that fiend in human shape 
might take it into her head to steal back hither 
and complote her hideous work !” 

Ciprina retraced her way towards the picture- 
gallery. All continued profoundly silent through- 
out the mansion; and the numerous domestics 
vho were cradled in the arms of slumber, little 
uspected what scenes were taking place within 
ihoso walls. Oa entering the picture-gallery. 
! iprina’s first care was to sponge away tho traces 
>f blood ; and this was speedily accomplished 
>y menus of the powerful csienco which thu 
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young lady had brought with her. Besides, tho 
wound had poured forth but little blood upon the 
floor, for the greater portion of the sanguine tide 
Hiad ^een absorbed by tho cambric! forming the 
bosom of the shirt. And now Ciprina proceeded 
towards the screen, which, as the reader will ro- 
member, had in the first instance served as 
Edgar’s hiding place in the picture-gallery ; and 
behind a chair in tho neighbourhood of that screen 
Ciprina picked up a pistol and a bundle of rai- 
rnent. These were the objects which her eye had 
encountered when she possessed herself of the j 
dagger, and on which she was unable at the time ] 
to bestow aught more than a passing notice, j 
Taking tho pistol and the bundle with her, Ciprina 
returned to her own chamber, where she found 
the patient still plunged, in a deep lethargic 
slumber. 

Sho proceeded to unroll the packet of garments 
which sho had brought with her from tho picture- 
gallery: and she perceived that it was a complete 
cnal » costume. While she was contemplating it— 
wondering whether it could t bolong to Edgar 
Marcc^in, and if so, why he should have brought 
it thither— the idea gradually stole into her mind 
that the \uit was too small for him. Sho searched 
n tho pockets — but she found nothing ? To whom 
;ould the garments belong? and why should they 
have been deposited in tho picture-gallery ? Those 
were the questions which Ciprina asked herself, 
jut to which she could riot find nu answer by any 
means of conjecture. She now regretted that, she i 
ihould not have made a more complete search in | 
he picture-gallery: for who could tell but that 
here might be other articles mysteriously con- 
waled there ?— and everything to Ciprina’s mind 
was now fraught with more or leBS significance in 
reference to tho transactions which wore develop- 
ng themselves. She returned to tho gallery, 
aking good care, as before, to lock tfhe door of ber 
•bainber, for fear lest the Marobioness might take 
t into her head to penetrato thither. 

On entering tho picture-gallery, Ciprina looked 
very where about; and presently sho discovered 
Edgar’s hat and cloa‘k, which were concealed be- 
lind the screon. Perceiving naught else to at- 
ract her attention, ale took the hat and cloak to 
ler chamber ; and then she proceeded to examine 
nee more tho wound which Edgar Marcellin 
tad received. The blood had been effectually 
lunched ; and Ciprina was hugging the hope 
hat everything would go well, when an idoa sud- 
lenly struck her. Might not somo medicine be 
.bsoluti ly necessary ? — some stimulant, perhaps, 
o enable the sleeper to cast off his lethargy ? or 
one sedative in case feverish symptoms should 
levelop themselves ? Or again, might not tho 
round itself require tho application oi somo heal- 
□g balsam? These questions naturally sug- ! 
jested themsolves tho moment Ciprina had some 
ittlo leisure for reflection ; and they excitod gravo | 
onsiderations in her mind. A human life was at 
take ; and rlelicato as well as unwearied though 
ler attentions might be, yet would they prove 
uflieient to jftscue tho patient from the jaws of 
oath ? WW it not a case in which at least some 
efVrenco must be had To the medical art ? Yes 
-Ciprina speedily came to the conviction that it 
'as so! .Fever might supervene — inflammation 
light arise— gangrene and mortification ensue, — 


and all perhaps for want of some potion or un- 
guent which a skill superior to her own must 
supply. 

But what was to be done ? Sho could not sum- 
mon the regular medical attendant of the man- 
sion ; for this would be to create at once the ne- 
cessity of giving an account of how the patient re- 
ceived his wound. To have rocourso to any 
stranger surgeon, would be attended with the 
same inconvenience. Yet something must be 
done ! The longer she reflected upon it, the more 
did Ciprina mistrust tho efficacy of her own 
simple ministrations ; and she thought within her- 
self that it would bo little less than murder to 
allow a fellow-creature to perish for want of the 
aid which medical science could now alone 
supply. * 

While she was revolving all these matters in 
her mind, she bethought herself of a certain wo- 
man of whom she had more than once hoard men- 
tion made, and who was reputed to exercise the 
professions of fortune-teller, female- physician, ac- 
coucheuse or midwife, compounder of love charms 
and philters, vender of amulets, and so forth. 
She was known ns La Dolfina. She was exten- 
sively patronised by persons of all classes and by 
both sexes, though her clients were chiefly females. 
Doubtless she had powerful protectors —or else 
she would not have been permitted to carry on 
her multiform avocations without receiving the 
slightest molestation from Count liamorino aud 
his poliee-tnyrmidon3. In many Continental cities 
characters of this description may be found,— 
somo smattering of surgical knowledge serving as 
tho groundwork for the varied nature of their 
i profession, mixed with a great deal of imposture, 
and with other necessary ingredients, such aa 
shrewdness, hardihood, cleverness, and audacity. 
One of these characters was La Dolfina ; and it 
j was the name of this woman which now crossed 
j the recollection ol Ciprina in ber emergency. 

La Dolfina lived in an tfdjacent street. Ciprina 
calculated that she need not be altogether more 
than half-an-hour absent, provided that her sum- 
mons at the wise-woman’s house should be speedily 
answered and ber requirement promptly attended 
to. Half-an-hour ’—could she leave Edgar Mar- 
cellin for this period ? What if the wound should 
open in her absence ? he might bleed to death 1 
But on tho other band, for want of a balsam or a 
potion his death might be even still more certain! 
Ciprina thoreforo resolved to Dave him at all 
risks, and seek tho abode of La Dolfina. 

Tho mansion of the Marchioness <li Mirano was 
in its arrangements well adapted for the gallan- 
tries and intrigues carried on by its mistress ; and 
from the very first moment that Ciprina set foot 
within its walls, sho was rendered acquainted with 
those local facilities in order that she mi g lit avail 
herself of them at her pleasure. Thus sho had no 
sooner made up her mind to the course which we 
huve named, than sho saw likewise how to carry 
her design into execution. She enveloped hersolf 
in an ample cloak : she made every possible ar- 
rangement on bohalf of Edgar Marcellin during 
her absence ; and on issuing forth from her cham- 
ber, she locked the door, taking good care to 
secure the key about her person. She descended 
theprivate staircase; and by means of a pass-key 
eheopened the door leading into tho grounds. It 
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was now three o’clock in the morning; but being 
in that declining season of the year — the end of 
October — it was still dark. No moon nor stars 
shone upon the canopy of heaven; and at that 
hour there was a chilliness which made Ciprina 
shuddor, even beneath the thick and ample cover- 
ing of the cloak. She hastily skirted one of the 
glides of the house ; and sbe reached a small door, 
or rather gate, set in one of the boundary walls. 
This one likewise opened by means of the pass- 
key ; and she emerged into one of the streets in 
the neighbourhood of the Mirauo mansion. 


CHAPTER V. 

DA DOLFINA. 

Cipbina pursued her way at a rapid rate : she 
pnssed into another street, and quickly reached the 
house in which she knew that La Dolfina dwelt. 
This houso was a small one, and was situated be- 
tween two habitations of much larger dimensions 
as well as of an infinitely superior appearance. As 
Ciprina glanced up at the particular abode which 
she sought, she was rejoiced to behold a light 
glimmering through the window 5n the second 
floor ; for she thought to herself that there might 
possibly be some one up in the house, and that it 
would not therefore be difficult to obtain the de- 
sired interview with La Dolfina. 

The youug lady lost not a moment in pulling 
the iron chain which hung at the door-post, and 
which communicated with a bell inside. No sound 
of that boll reached her ear: it evidently was not 
immediately within any passago or vestibule into 
which the front door might open ; and therefore 
lied to Ciprina’s mind that it most 
probably rang in the rr»om of La Dolfina herself. 

door was opened by an elderly female who had 
evidently just risen from her couch for the pur- 
pose — for Bho had only flung on some loose upper 
garment, and had thrust her naked scraggy feet 
into slippers. She was about fifty years of age, 
short and insignificant in stature— -shrivelled and 
dried up, with a mummy-like aspect, and with 
grizzly locks forming a sort of fringe to a gaudy 
parti-coloured silk kerchief which was bound 
about her head, bo thin sho was that the front 
of her dress being open, every bone on her scraggy 
breast could be counted, and the skin upon those 
bones looked like shrivelling parchment, v Her 
profile was largely and conspicuously aquiline : 
indeod she had a nose which projected far beyond 
the dimensions consistent with such a face; so 
that it seemed as if the beak of uu immense 
cagio had been stuck on to the middle of that 
countenance. Her chin was proportionately pro. 
rninent : but there was no particular sinking of 
the mouth — for she had a perfect sot of teeth, 
and those, which wero siugularly well preserved 
for a person of her age, gleamed in an almost 
ghastly whiteness in contrast with the swarthiness 
of her complexion and by the ligfyt of the candle 
which she carried in her hand. Her eyes wore 
not # particularly large; but they were keenly 
piercing and of extraordinary lustre. It seemed 
ns if she were intent upon fathoming the pur- 


poses of Ciprina’s soul the very instant the young 
lady crossed the threshold and throw back the 
bond of her mantle sufficiently to roveal her own 
countenance. 

Yes— that woman was La Dolfina, as CipriiW 
at once kuew, for sho had heard some descriptive 
details concerning her. No sooner was the door 
opened than the young lady stepped across the 
threshold, as we have already hinted ; and La 
Dolfina, having bent upon her that glanco of 
keenness for a few moments, Dd the way up a 
narrow staircase, the steps of which were neither 
carpeted nor polished, and the ^balustrade, by its 
massiveness as well us by its worm-eaten appear- 
ance, displayed its antiquity. La Dolfina halted 
on reaching tho first-floor; and opening a door, sho 
ma<9& sign for Ciprina to proceed in advance. 
By tho manner in which La Doifnm held the 
candle, it threw scarcely any light into the in- 
terior of that room — only just a sufficient gleam- 
ing to afford a glimpse of some object the dim 
outline of which appeared to Ciprina’s vision to 
take a skeleton-shanm It was now for the first 
time that a sense ofWerror smote the young lady 
who had hitherto Bhown so much presence of mind 
throughout all tho circumstances of this memo- 
rable night ; and she hesitated to cross the 
threshold of that apartment in the obscure depths 
of which unknown horrors appeared to be lurk- 

in g. 

“ Proceed, signora,” said La Dolfina, now 
breaking the silence which sho had hitherto main, 
tained — and there was something alike solemn 
and commanding, grave and imp^ious, in tho 
tone of her voice. “ Do you tremble ? are you 
afraid ? If so, wherefore did you seek me? 
Doubtless you came to demand my succour in 
some strait or difficulty : else why this visit at 
such an hour ?” 

| “I know that it is unseasonable,” responded 
I ougbl 

offering my excuses - 

“Not so, senora,” rejoined La Dolfina: “for 
no hour is held unseasonable by me.- By day 1 
am always at my post: by njght the taper con- 
stantly burns in my chamber "—and she pointed 
upwards to the room overhead, — “where likewise 
hangs that mouth with the iron tongue which 
speaks when the chain at the door is touched.” 

Ciprina comprehended that by means of this 
last circumlocutory phraseology tho wise-woman 
was alluding to the bell ; and sho could scarcely 
suppress a smile at the evident empirical savour 
w hich the language bore. The effect was salutary 
upon her norves : her. courage immediately re- 
vived— and fearlessly she now crossed tho threshold 
of the apartment. But scarcely had her feet en- 
tered that room, when sho suddenly stopped short, 
appalled and' dismayed — whilo a shriek rose to 
tho very brim of her lips; but by a strong effort 
sho kept it back. But no wonder that she should 
have been smitten with terror I aye, and horror 
and cousternation likewise ; — for right before her, 
at the extremity of the apartment uppeared a 
ghastly skeleton,— the hideous atomy appearing 
actually to be advancing towards her in piopor- 
tiuu as La Dolfina suffered the beams of the candle 
to penetrate farther and farther into that room. 

Ciprina quickly recovered her presence ot mind ; 
for sbe now felt well assured that the presence cf 
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the skeleton in that room was only one of the La Dolfina, who had listened with the utmost at 
vulgar artifices by which La Dolfina sought to tention, "the young gentleman would have by 
overawe those who came to consult her, that she this time breathed his last. There is conae- 
jgj ght exercise all the greater amount of influence quently every hope. I will give you a medicine 
upon tbeir feelings and thereby obtain propor* which must be administered, and a balsam to be 
tionate hold upon tbeir purses. As Ciprina en- applied to the wound. Bo seated, signora : in 
tered farther into the room, the woman following five minutes the preparations will be complete.” 
with the light,-— she perceived that it was fitted The woman lighted a lamp which stood upon 
up to some extent like a laboratory, and that it the table ; and taking tho candle, she passed into 
had the usual decorations— if they may be so an adjaoent room, closing tho door behind her. 
termed — which are to be seen in pictures repre- Ciprina did not sit down : she was too nervous 
senting the studios of alchemists, astrologers, and and anxious to allow herself to rest. Not that 
conjurors of past times. There was a crocodile she any longer paid the slightest regard to the 
suspended to the ceiling : in addition to the skele- ghastly objects by which she was surrounded : 
ton, there were several relics of humanity scat- but it was on Edgar Maroellio’s Account that she 
tered about, such as skulls, and bones belmypng j was thus uneasy. Mo might perish during her 
to the arms or legs; while an array of glasiRot- absence : — or he might recover hid senses, and in 
ties upon a shelf contained some specimens of the impossibility of conjecturing why he was loft 
infant-monsters. The apartment was in other re* alone, he might pull the bell until he alarmed the 
spects tolerably well furnished : at one extremity household. But La Dolfina did not keep Ciprina 
there was a table covered with a black cloth, on a moment longer than she had requested her to 
which lay a pack of cards, writing materials, some wait j for in five minutes she reappeared from the 
mathematical instruments, aad three or four bulky adjacent room, with a phial and a small box in 
volumes fastened with branm clasps : the arm- her band. 

chair behind this table was likewise covered with “ Here is the potion— and here is the balsam/* 
black cloth; and Ciprina had no difficulty in com- she said. “ So far as I am enabled to judge from 
prehending that this was the seat which the wise- what you have told me, signora, I entertain the 
woman occupied when consulted by her clients. hope that these medicaments will prove perfectly 
But as thei matter which had brought Ciprina effective. But if it be necessary for you to come 
thither was pressing, and she was in haste to ac- and consult me again, remember that I am at 
complish her purpose and take her departure, your service at any moment either by day or by 
she said to La Dolfina, “ Perhaps there are certain night. If you should wish me to visit your 
forms and qgremonies which usually havo to be patient, I will do so under circumstances of the 
fulfilled by those who come to consult you P I strictest secrecy. In short, signora, you may 
pray you that on the present occasion all these command me in all things.— And now one word 
may be dispensed with, — I mean, however, with more !'* 

the exception of that one which is an indispensable “ Hasten, I beseech you !” erclaimed Ciprina; 
preliminary to a better understanding between “for you may well conceive that I am full of 
us.** anxiety and suspense.** 

Thus speakiDg, Ciprina placed ©five or six pieces “ Ah, lady/* said La Ddlfina, assuming a com- 
of gold upon the table; and she saw that La Dol- passionating air, but in reality surveying Ciprina’s 
fina’s eyes glistened at the liberality of the fee countenance with an intense curiosity, as if thereby 
thus offered. - seeking to read more of the history of the busi- 

“ You do indeed adopt, signora/* said tho wo- ness that had brought her thither ; “ it is a pity 
man, “a course rhich is at once calculated to that one so young as you should already be ac- 
win my confidence and ensure my services. What quainted with the troubles which too ofton attend 

can I do for you ?’* upon affairs of gallantry and love ’* 

“A young gentleman, in whom I am deeply in* "What mean you?’* demanded Ciprina quickly, 
terested/* answered Ciprina, “ has received a very “ You have some ulterior purpose— you are do- 
severe wound— — ” sirous to introduce something to which the words 

“ From what weapon ?** demanded La Dolfina. you have just spoken are a preface? Explain 

“From a dagger/* answered tho young lady, yourself but be quick, I beseech you !” 

“ You do not require any particular details rela- “ I was thinking, signora/' answered La Dol- 
tive to the origin of the quarrel in which the finn, “ that one who is probably entering upon the 
young gentleman sustained the injury : it is suffi- troubled sea of that existence which is led by so 
cicnt for you to know that it suits me to throw the many ladies of beauty and wealth in this city — I 
veil of secrecy over an incident the exposure mean an existence of joyousness and pleasure, of 
of which would cause scandal and inconve- gallantry and intrigue— Pardon me, signora — I 

nience ’* intend no offence ” 

“Enough, signora!’* interrupted the woman. “Proceed/* said Ciprina impatiently. 

“Tell me, do you ‘wish me to accompany you to “A young lady thus situated/* continued Lt 

see your patient, or to give you some medicament Dolfina, speaking more confidently as she became 
according to my own judgment ?’* convinced that her random arrows had not hit 

“I prefer thnt the latter course should be very wide of the mark,— “a young lady thus 
$dopted,Z£au8wered Ciprina; and she then gave situated should be prepared for every emergency, 
the wonrau a few descriptive details in reference Beauty occasions envy : it wins hearts, and then 
to the- aspect and situation of Edgar’s wound, the produces jealousy. In short, signora, attractions 
limited extent to which it had bled externally, and suchas those which you possess may become a 
the lethargic state in which she bad left him. source of peril and danger to yourself, as well as 
“If the wound had been a mortal one/* said to the fortunate ones on whom you may bestow 




your smiles. And enmity such as this works in- 
sidiously, signora : jealousy and envy veil mur- 
derous thoughts beneath smiling countenances : 
revgige glides noiselessly and secretly liko a ser- 
pent axnidBt the flowers that border the walks 
which your steps pursue. The wine which 
sparkles the brightest, may contain poison of a 
• nature tho deadliest !” 

“ Why do you tell me all these things ?” de- 
manded Ciprina, wondering whether the woman 
had any particular motive for such discourse — or 
i whether she were merely adopting a usual jargon 
in the hope of drawing forth something more 
from the purse of her new client. 

“Why do I tell you those things ?” said La Dol- 
fina, assuming a mysterious air of confidence, as 
well as speaking with a certain decisiveness, as if 
she knew that she was perfectly justified in tho 
course that she was taking. “ You best can toll, 
^ signora, whether there be anything in my words 
No. 66.— Aaiuia. 


which may have caused a serious reflection 
to arise in \our own mind! You best can tell 
whether yuur beauty has as yet made you enemies 
amongst your own sex, or led to disputes between 
rival aspirants of the opposite sex! You best 
know whether it were prudent for you to take all 
possible precautions, or whether it were wise to 
leave everything to accident and chanoe !” 

The woman's words had indeed touched a chord 
that vibrated in Ciprina’s heart. Might she not 
from recent circumstances incur some danger at 
the hands of the Marchioness of Mirano ? — had 
she not discovered that Lucrezia was indeed sb 
completely a prey to all the darkest passions of 
the human soul, as was her prototype, "Lucrezia 
Borgia? Was thero not consequently something 
terrible in tho idea of living beneath the same 
roof with such a character,— exposed at any in- 
stant to the effects ot her malignity or her fears, 
her jealousy or her vindictiveness ? 
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“And if I doomed ifc more prudent,” said 
Ciprina, after a fow momenta’ reflection, “ to adopt 
whatsoever precautions should be taken by a 
young lady dwelling in this city whereof you seem 
66 1 to entertain too good an opinion, — what 
courao would you advise ? what plan would you 
recommend ?— in short, what can you do for me ?” 

“1 do not aim at impossibilities,” answered La 
Dolfina : “I do not pretend to possess the pov?er 
of rendering you invulnerable to the dagger's 
point. You hare an eye to watch lest the blow 
should be levelled against you ; and you have an 
arm to ward ifc off. But if ifc be by means of a 
subtle poison that any enemy of your's should 
seek to work ” 

“ What in this case can you do ?” asked Ciprina. 
“Tell me, quiokly, I beseech you! — for I am in 
haste to take my departure !” 

u To me have descended the traditions of many 
secrets,” responded La Dolfina ; ** but it may bo 
sufficient to observe that if the receipts for com- 
pounding every subtle poison be within my posses- 
sion, the knowledge of the antidote for each and 
all is mine likewise. Do not deem that I am 
giving way to idle vaunts, or that I am naught 
jpore than one of the herd of vulgar empirics 
seeking to dispose of their nostrums by every pos- 
Bible means, fair or false ” 

** JSTo, no,” interjected Ciprina : “ I havo not 
this evil opinion of you ! Report says that you 
set a value upon the fame which you havo ac- 
quired and the large amount of patronage which 
your wisdom in your dealings has brought you : 

I have moreover heard ifc whispered that you never 
undertake that which you cannot perform ; — and, 
to be brief, if I had not experienced the utmost 
confidence in your skill and your integrity, I should 
not have been here at this moment . !Now speak 
frankly, but quickly and briefly, I conjure you !” 

44 Behold, signora 1” exclaimed La Dolfina, pro- 
ducing another phial, which sho &ad hitherto kept 
concealed amongst her garments. “ This is an 
antidote to every poison with which treachery and 
revenge, spite or jealousy, envy or malice, are ac- 
customed to work in this city. Two drops taken 
daily iu any of ytVur usual beverages, will render 
your life a charmed one against the attack of any 
poison which tnay bo insidiously administered. 
But understand mo well ! It is an antidoto only 
against poisons that pass the portals of the lips : 
it' would prove ineffective against poison infused 
into the blood. Thus, for instance, if you be bitten 
by the venomed tooth of a serpent— or if you be 
wounded by a poisoned weapon— you must not 
look to the contents of this phial as a moans of 
cure. But if on the other hand you drink the 
deadliest poison which the products of nature can 
yield or which human ingenuity can eliminate, its 
effects would be utterly counteracted by that 
fluid.” 

Ciprina placed some moro pieces of gold upon 
the table ; and she said, “ 1 aui now about to take 
my departure. I do not usk you whothor you 
know me, or whether 1 am altogether a stranger 
to you : .but I believe that La Dolfina is accus- 
tomed Mmaintain the profoundest secrecy in rofor- 
enceto the, objucts.of all who visit her ” 

44 And not only the objects, signora,” responded 
the wise-woman ; 44 but likewise iu respect to 
names and persooo.” 


La Dolfina lighted the young lady down the 
staircase, and opened the front door to afford her 
egress. Ciprina calculated that sho had been 
three-quarters of an hour absent from the Mirano 
mansion; and she hastened through the streets 
with a speed that was accelerated by the poignancy 
of uneasiness and suspense on behalf of her pa- 
tient. Unobserved by any one, either without or 
within the building, she effected an entry ; and 
on reaching her chamber she found that .Edgar 
Marcellin was sleeping in precisely the same posi- 
tion in which she had left him. How her heart 
beat as sho first crossed the threshold and beheld 
him lying motionless on tho couch ! — and what a 
cold shuddering passed over her at the dread idea 
that his spirit might have fled during her absence ! 
And then how infinite was hor relief when on 
gliding towards him, she perceived that his lips 
moved and that the sound of a regular respiration 
came therefrom. She lost no time in pouring the 
potion down his throat ; and then sho applied 
•omo of the balsam to the wound. Having done 
this sho sat down by his side to keep watch over 
her patient ; for sho experienced not the slightest 
inclination to retire to rest. 

Ciprina had several handmaidens specially at- 
tached to her own service ; but of these there was 
only one who-'a sho was accustomed to treat with 
the fullest confidence,— tho one, in short, who was 
admitted into tho secret of her amours, and who 
stood in the same light towards herself as Lisetta 
had been wont to do towards the Marchioness. 
The young female who had thus become Ciprina’s 
confidante , was named Antonia: sho was much 
attached to her mistress; and her trustworthiness 
was beyond all question. Antonia was therefore 
now to bo the only depositress of the secret that 
Edgar Marcellin, in a wounded state, was an in- 
mate of Ciprina’s chamber. It was perfectly easy 
for this secret to bo kept from the knowledge of 
the other handmaidens, inasmuch as the amours 
alike. of the MarchioneM*and Ciprina often led to 
the issue of particular orders for which no expla- 
nation was volunteered; and thus, if Ciprina 
chose to intimate that she should require tho ser- 
vices of Antonia only for the next lew days, tho 
mandate would bo complied with — it would not 
havo a strange appearance — and indeed would ex- 
cite little curiosity. Thus, to Antonia was tho 
secret of Edgar Marcellin's presence in Cipriua’s 
chamber revealed ; and a command to the effect 
at which we have above hinted wa9 issued to the 
other haudmaideas attached to Ciprina’s service. 

We have already seen that the language jised 
by La Dolfina towards Ciprina, had produced no 
mean impression upon the young lady. 

44 Lucres i a,” she thought within herself, thus 
alluding to the Marchioness, “may perhaps now 
hate mo as much as she has ever liked me; be- 
cause the terrific secrets of her crimes have cornu 
to my knowledge. Sho must dread likewise lust 
Edgar, regardless of my influence, should persist 
in the exposure of her iniquity so soon as he shall 
bo restored to health. Yes ! — for a thousand rea- 
sons she must wish that the blow had proved fatal 
and that he should . have ceased to exist ! May 
there not have been something terribly prophetic 
in La Dolfinu’s words— though she herself spoke 
them at mere random — as indeed she must, have 
done, and was therefore ignorant of the impor- 
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tance which imigyVit ho attached to those words 
themselves. In short, may not both Edgar and 
myself run the utmost risks while beneath tfr 
roof ?— may not the Marchioness seek our deaths, 
bo that she may by one blow as it were remove 
from her path those only whom she may have at 
all to dread? Yes— and thereforo porhaps the 

possession of this antidote is after ail no mean 
advantage ; and tho artifice of La Dolfina to sell 
her drug, may prove of more service to mo than 
she could well have foreseen at the time ! But 
still it is not of poison only that I must beware ! 
Lucrczia can wield tho dagger:— she has shown 
that she can do so ! I must not always trust to 
vigilance and wakefulness— no, nor even to the 
security of locks and bolts; for treachery, so 
subtle and insidious as hers, can overcome all such 
difficulties and set all such barriers at defiance. 
i\’or daro I think of removing my patient else- 
where ! Here ho must remain for tho present : it 
were death to disturb him in his prosout state ! 
But, Oh! how can I surround him with additional 
defences beyond my own vigilance— my own wake- 
fulness? What can I do to inspire terror in tho 
soul of Lucrczia— Or to overawe her ? Ah ! that 
portrait, of which she now stands so much in 
dread! Yes— the idea is good; and her fears 
shall in this rftspect servo my purpose 1” 

It was while seated by the couch whoreon Edgar 
Marceilin reposed, and between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning, that Ciprina made these 
redactions. To Antonia tho secret of Edgar’s j 
presence had already been revealed, accompanied 
by an intimation similar to that which had boon 
given to La Dolfina,— to the effect that the wound 
was received in a quarrel with some other person. 
Antonia was discreet and asked no questions ; nor 
did she even betray by her countenance that she 
wondered how the .French gentleman had come 
thither : though her curiosity was naturally ex- 
cited to learn whatsoever details there might be 
in the background in Aspect to tho mysterious 
occurrence. 

“Antonia, come with me,” said Ciprina, a few 
minutes after the idea had struck her in reference 
to the portrait of Lucrezia Borgia. “There is 
something I am about to do— a whin to gratify — 
and in which you can assist me.” 

Cipriuu and the handmaiden issued forth from 
the suite of apartments,—* tho young lady again 
taking care to lock tho door, so that the Mar- 
chioness should have no opportunity, so far as 
human foresight could avail, of penetrating thither 
in the meautiuio. Straight to the picture-gallery 
did Ciprina lead the way ; and assisted by An- 
tonia, she took down the portrait of Lucrezia 
Borgia. By tho transposition of some other pic- 
ture from a place whence it could be well spared, 
the vacancy caused by tho removal of the portrait 
was filled up ; and thus no gap would strike tho 
eye of any one entering into that gallery. The 
portrait itself was borne to Ciprina’s own suite of 
apartments ; and there it was suspended to the 
wall of one of the rooms, — Antonia assisting her 
mistress in tho task, and woudoring what species 
of whim, could possibly be receiving its gratifi- 
cation in such a proceeding as this. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE WOUNDED MAN. 

Hours passed away— and Ciprina continued to 
watch by tho couch on which Edgar Marceilin 
reposed. He slept serenely : two or three times 
he had opened his eyes since the potion was ad- 
ministered ; he seemed to have a glimmering re- 
collection of Ciprina — for he looked up at her 
countenance with a species of vacant surprise.* 
then he gazed slowly around tho room— but failing 
,to recognise it, he turned his regards again upon 
the young lady, and then sank off into a renewed 
slumber. This, us we have said, happened three 
or four times in the course of several hours : but 
on each occasion Ciprina noticed that the eyes of 
tho young Frenchman were brightov and clearer 
and that his looks dwelt for a longer period upon 
her countenance. 

In the meanwhile she had not seen tho Mar- 
chioness. She chose not to quit her own suite of 
apartments : she resolved to bestow all her atten- 
tion and care upon Edgar Marceilin, and she was 
afraid to quit the side of his couch even for 
a minute. Sho was nevertheless exceedingly 
anxious, as tho reudor may suppose, to learn 
whatsoever explanations there might be to give in. 
reference to the whole train of circumstances con- 
nected with Giulio’s murder, which were only now 
? or the first time beginning to develop themselves 
to Ciprina’s knowledge. Whether the Mar- 
chioness would give her these explanations or 
not, she could not tell : but even ii she were confi- 
dent that Lucrezia di Mirano would reveal every- 
thing, she nevertheless would not abandon the 
side of lior patient’s couch and seek tho apart- 
ments of the Marchioness to receive those expla- 
nations. 

“ Has her ladyship left her own rooms yet ?” 
inquired Ciprina of Antonia, between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon. 

“Ho, signora,” answered the handmaiden: 

“ her ladyship is somewhat indisposed, I believe, 
after the fatigues of last night's entertainment. 
Her ladyship has not therefore quitted her bou- 
doir— as I just now learnt from Teresa whom I 
met upon the stairs.” 

“ At all events,” thought Ciprina to herself, “ I 
am glad Lucrezia does not come hither to seek 
mo ! And yet it was hardly to be expected that 
she would— —unless indeed she were inspired by 
some malignant or treacherous intent : for now I 
believe that woman to bo capable of every ini- 
quity— and heavens! how my opinion of her is 
changed within the last few hours !’* 

As these reflections passed through Ciprina’s 
mind, she perceived that Edgar JVlarcelUti was 
turning upon the couch, and that his eyelids were 
wavering as if about to be oponod. Sho now at 
once dismissed Antonia from tho room on some 
pretoxt-— for she did not wish tho girl to be pre- 
sent at a moment when Edgar Marceilin might 
perhaps recover tho faculty of speech and begin 
alluding to the occurrences which had prostrated 
him there. And now again did Edgar gaze up 
with an air of surprise into Ciprina’s countenance. 
That he recognised her was almost a certainty: 
but that his ideas were still too much confused to 
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allow him to form a conjecture as to the cause o value your own safety— Ah ! do not excite 
bis being there, with the young lady bending ovei yourself 1 I mean not your personal safety in re- 
Uim, was likewise perceived by herself. She has spect to the law, for she would not dare accuse 

tened to place a refreshing beverage to his lips you publicly and openly ! 1 mean therefore 

drank copiously ; and his eyes gradually as the safety of your life— your restoration to 
sumed a still more intelligent expression as the; health- 

were fixed upon her oountenance. You are very kind to me, Ciprina,” inter- 

“ Do you know me, Edgar P” she said in rupted Marcellin ; “ and if I do recover,” he con- 
gentle voice. “Yes — I see that you do ! I an tinued, as he thought of Corinna, who was far 
Ciprina— and you are safe here— no harm cai away in anothor land,—* 4 if I do recover, Ciprina, 
befall you!” I shall never be enabled to tostify my grati- 

** But whore am I ?” ho asked, in a very feebl tude- 
voico. “ Tell me— is it possible that- ** Speak not thus, Edgar ! I am not selfish in 

“ I know what you mean, Edgar,” Ciprina hast what I am doing for you,” said Ciprina. “ Oh, 
tened to respond, as she saw that he stoppod and do not suppose that I am utterly depraved, and 
gasped for breath. ** You wish to know whetho] that I am unconscious of the duties which fellow- 
voa are within tho walla of the Mirano man creatures owe to one another ! And now bo silent 


tion P” 

“ Yea—th at ia what I wish to know,” he said, 
•till speaking murmuringly and faintly. 

“ I must not deceive you— but you on your 
side must not excite yourself,” answered Ciprina, 

You are beneath the roof of the Mirano mansion 

- — but you aro in my suite of rooms — you are 

under my care — I have constituted myself your 
nurfie — I bare obtained medicaments for you from 
a skilful source— andf I vow that no harm shall be- 
fall you ! Oh, no ! I will guard and protect you 
with all requisite vigilance !” 

**I believe ybu, Ciprina,” replied Edgar ; “ and 
I put my trust in you. I feel that I am helpless 

and powerless 1 remember that the vile woman 

—But perhaps I may give offence by speaking 
to you thus ?” 

** What ! of a murderess P” said Ciprina, with 
a most grave expression of countenance. “ Alas, 
alas ! I know that she whom I was wont to love 
bb a sister, has done deeds which make the blood 
stagnate with horror — freeze it in my very 
veins- 

“ Yes, deeds of horror !” miflrmured Edgar. 
“But tell me — how long have I been here f” 

“ Some twelve hours,” answered Ciprina. “ It 
was between two and three in tho morning when 
that wound was inflicted : it is now threo in the 
afternoon.” * 

“ Ah ! heaven be thanked,” murmured Edgar, 
“ that a longer period has not elapsed ! When 
the mind is suddenly plunged into darkness, and 
when it wakes up again, there is tho appalling 
dread that a long interval may have passed, though 
it seems to be but a moment of time which has 
gone by.” 

“ Do not excite yourself by speech,” said Ci- 
prina. “ You must remain quiet.” 

** No— it is impossible !” answered Edgar Mar- 
collin. “ Ob, Ciprina ! do you know—” 

“ Now, for heaven’s sake, bo calm ! be tran- 
quil !” interrupted the young lady, placing her 
band upon Edgar’s lips. “ I can guess what you 
mean ! You havo a sense of deep wrongs — you 
have been most unjustly accused ” 

“ Ah ! then you know it — and you acknowledge 
that it is so l” ejaculated Marcellin ; and his voico 
was becoming stronger— at least so it appeared ; 
though Ciprina dreaded lost dangerous reaction 
Bhould presently cStua from this excitement. “ You 
are aware that ” * 

“I know much— I suspect'a great deal more,” 
taid Ciprina. “ But really, really, Edgar, if you 


—compose yourself to sleep again 

* It is impossible, Ciprina,” interrupted Mar- 
cellin, with perfect vehemonco. “ There seems to 
be frenzy in my brain— a fire burning in my 
heart r” 

“Oh, be will kill himself! ho will kill him- 
self by giving way to this oxcifcement !” exclaimed 
Ciprina, wringing her hands. “For heaven’s 
sake, bo calm !” 

“1 ought not thus to distress and afflict you, 
my kind good 1 nurse,” said Marcellin ; “ but you 
must make allowances for all that is agitating in 
ij brain. Am 1 not bonoath the same roof with 
murderess P — has she not endeavoured to take 
ay life P — may sho not still harbour assassin in- 
cnt8 ” 

“ Believe me, Edgar, you are safe ! I pledge 
iy existence that you are safe!” said Ciprina 
ehomently 

‘ With that assurance I must so far be satis- 
.ed,” rejoined Edgar. “ But you tell me it is 
■rowing late in the afternoon— and good heavens ! 
5 aoli will wonder what has become of me!” 

“Paoli?” said Ciprina, struck by tho name; 
'or she remembered it/d?o bo that which Criulio 

iore. “ Paoli did you say P A relation ” 

“ Tho father of the murdered youth,” responded 
Edgar. “ Oh ! what must he think P And per- 
haps by this time he has loft Elorenco. Yes ! — for 

be mandatelbf tho police was peremptory ” 

“Ia thore anything I can do,” inquired Ciprina, 
to tranquillize your mind on this point ? I 
ihould not like to loavo you even for a few 

minutes: but I have a trusty messenger ” 

“Yes— let me send the # message ! it is abso- 
lutely necessary !” said Edgar Marcellin. “ I must 
at Signor Paoli know what has happened to me 
,nd wherefore I have failed to keep the appoint- 
ment which I gave him ” 

“ But if you let him know wliat has liappenod,” 
nterjected Ciprina, “ he will appeal to the polico 

—he will create an exposure ” 

“All! do not tell me that you are going to 
plead on behalf of that demoness in female shape !” 

ejaculated Edgar: “or else ” 

“ Or else you will think I am as vile and 
wicked as herself ?” said Ciprina, with a tone and 
look that were full of reproach. “ This is not 
kind of you, E lgar! ■ I may have my failings!— 

and I know that I have yes, and grave ones 

too But Oh! no one can loathe more utfcorly 

than I the abhorrent crimes ” p 

** Forgive me, Ciprina,” said Marcellin, with a 
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moat mournful look: “I am not displaying a 
grateful heart towards one to whom, as 1 may 
judge by circumstances, I doubtless owe my life S 
I meant not to accuse you, Ciprina ” 

“Enough, Edgar !” interrupted the young lady. 
“You may suppose thatflfchere are perhaps reasons 
— But let us not now discuss the course which 
you are to pursue when restored to health ! I will 
send a message to Signor Paoli, to the effect that 
you hare sustained an injury, but that you will 
communicate with him shortly. Will this suf- 
fice P” 

“Yes — it must— it must— under existing cir- 
cumstances l" answered Edgar. “ But I beseech 
you, delay not.” 

“This moment the messenger shall depart,” 
Said Ciprina: a and she hastened to ring tho bell. 

Antonia answered the summons ; and she was 
instructed to proceed without delay to a particular 
destination, to inquire for a certain Signor Paoli, 
and to deliver a message in the sense already 
sketched out by Ciprina. Away went Antonia 
accordingly; and during the half-hour that her 
absence lasted, Ciprina insisted that her patient 
should abstain from conversation; and she likes 
wise persuaded him to partake of some nutritiou 
broth which she had ordered to be prepared. An- 
tonia came back with the announcement tuafc Sig- 
nor Paoli had been arrested by tho police at about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and that he was es- 
corted to tho outskirts of Florence with the most 
positive orders to leave the Tuscan territory with 
the least possible delay. These facts Antonia had 
ascertained from the landlord of the lodgings which 
Paoli had recently occupied and who had become 
interested in the unfortunate Neapolitan refugee. 

Ciprina was alarmed lest the intelligence which 
Antonia thus brought, should produce an evil 
effect upon her patient; and it was with the most 
oaruest entreaties she implored him to tranquillize 
his mind as much as possible. She again dis- 
missed Antonia from tk^ chamber ; and she said, 
“Compose yourself to slumber, Edgar, if you 
can !” 

“ I cannot !— no, I cannot !” he answered : “ but 
believe me, Ciprina, if you will let me discourse 
with you, I will exercise tho utmost control over 
my feelings. It seems to me that thero is a relief 
to tho horror and anguish as well as the rage which 
[ill my mind,— there is a relief, I say, in making 
known all that occupies my thoughts. Suffer mo 
therefore to converse with you I” ! 

“If you will* talk as you aro now speaking, 
in a subdued tone and without vehemence of ac- 
cent. Proceed, Edgar,” said Ciprina ; “ what 
have you to tell me ? or what have you to ask P” 

“ Tell me in the first instance,” said MarcelliD, 

“ how I came under your kind care—” 

“ I will tell you,” interrupted Ciprina. “ In 
the midst of tho grand entertainment which the 
Marchioness gave this evening, a purse was 

thrown through the window ” 

“ Yes— by Signor Paoh’s hand,” rejoined Mar* 
cellin. “He had received it from tho Mar- 
chioness herself ” 

. “ Ah ! then the Marchioness has seen Paoli ?” 
ejaculated Ciprina. 

“ Oh ! I perceive that you havo much to learn,” 
interjected Edgar ; “ and I rejoice on your ac- 
count that it is so— because it proves to me how 


completely you have been ignorant of the dark 
crimes committed by the Marchioness, and there- 
fore how free from everything akin to a guilty 
sympathy with that vile woman. Listen, Ciprina : 
I promise you not to speak too quickly— I will nqf 
excite myself — but I will give you a narrative of 
circumstances with which you qughfc to be ac- 
quainted.” 

Edgar Marcellin proceeded to unfold the pro- 
mised history. He began by explaining to 
Ciprina how be had been accused by the Mar- 
chioness of the assassination of Giulio— bow cer- 
tain circumstances had actually combined to give 
a colour to the charge— and how, yielding to the 
terror which such a horrible position naturally 
created iu his mind, he had fled precipitately from 
Florence. 

“ Yes,” said Ciprina ; “ and the Marchioness 
told me at the time that you were tho murderer, 
and that you had confessed it— and I believed her ! 
Alas, yes! I believed ber!— for as she told me tho 
talc, it all Beemed strong against you— and the 
circumstance of your flight appeared to be com- 
pletely damnatory. Yes — until last night did I 
believe in your guilt ! And now proceed, 
Edgar.” 

Marcellin went on to relate how, on quitting 
Florence, he had returned into France— and how 
bo had been there subjected to another charge 
which was as false as the one from which he had 
fled in Florence. He stated how he went to Lon- 
don, and there lived in poverty and obscurity. 
But he did not mention a syllable about Corinna 
Paoli : he had not the moral courage to confess 
to Ciprina that during the interval of absence 
he had so completely lost sight of her imago as to 
becomo devotedly attached to another. Besides, 
he thought— and naturally too — that the moment 
when he was indebted to her for life-saving minis- 
trations was not tho very one to be chosen for the 
revelation of such a secret. As he did not men- 
tion anything about Corinna, he said nothing of 
his visits to Sidney Villa : but he accounted by 
some other means for his knowledge that Signor 
Paoli had como to Floronco and had received the 
assurance that he (Edgar Marcellin) was the mur- 
derer of his son Giulio. 

“ And it was just at that time,” continued 
Edgar,— “ namely, about ten or twelve days ago, 
that a remarkable coincidence took place. I foil 
in with Lisetta ” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Ciprina: “that same Li- 
setta ” 

‘ The confidential lady’s-maid of the Mar- 
chioness,” rejoinod Edgar, “ and who introduced 
me to your presence — you remember on what oc- 
casion, Ciprina?” 

“ And she loft a few days after the murder of 
riulio,” said tho young lady. 

“ Yes — and I will toll you wherefore,” resumed 
Marcellin : “ I will explain to you everything 
which at that time came to the knowledge of 
Lisetta, and which she herself revealed to me, as 
I have already told you, some ten or twelve days 
back. It appears that on the day after the mur- 
der of Giulio, Lisetta came up from tho villa in 
tho Vale of Arno to the town-mansion, as she was 
seldom long separated from her mistress. Lisetta 
lov.ed Giulio dearly: but this was a secret which 
Bbe retained within her own bosom. She wui 
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deeply afflicted at his tragical end ; but she veiled 
the extremo anguish of her mind, for fear lest she 
should betray the love that she bore for the de- 
ceased youth, and which she had always been the 
spore anxious to conceal as she was no stranger to 
the fact that her mistress was wont to bestow her 
favours on him. There was something peculiar in 
Giulio’s manner and conduct at the time when I 
was introduced to your chamber at the villa ; and 
Lisotta could not comprehend the motives from 
which Giulio seemed to be acting a singular part. 
She questioned him : but he would not give her 
any satisfactory answer : he was in a hurry to de- 
part on horseback — he went away— and Lisetta 
never more beheld him alive. There was thus a 
mystery connected with the circumstances pre- 
ceding the youth’s death, which rendered tho 
trgedy itself all the more mysterious in tho esti- 
mation of Lisetta. She was bewildering her mind 
with painful conjectures, when accident brought j 
her to the commencement of a clue which filled | 
her with the gravest and darkest suspicions, and J 
induced her to leave the service of the Marchioness, j 
Ah l by the bye, now that 1 bethink me,” ejacu- 
lated Marcollin, “ there were certain objects which 
I had with me in tho picture-gallery ” 

“ A pistol and a suit of clothes P” asked Ci- 
prina quickly. 

“ The same. Where are they P” — and it was 
with feverish anxiety that Edgar put tho ques- 
tion. 

“ Tranquillize yourself,” said Ciprina ; “ for I 
now perceive that there must be some importanc 
attaching itself to those objects ! They are sa(\ 
—1 took possession of them they are here !” 

“That pistol,” said Edgar, — “it is tho weapon 
with which the unfortunate 'liulio Paoli was slain ! 

* — and that male costumo telongs to the Mar 
cbioncss herself I” 

“And how know you,” demanded Ciprina, 

“ that the beautifully chased weafton was UBed for 
so horrible a purpose ?” 

“ Listen to the narrativo of what happened to 
Lisetta,” rejoined Marcellin ; “ and you Will be- 
gin to see far more dearly into the depths of all 
these mysteries, x have already Baid that Lisetta 
returned to the town-mansion from the villa on 
the day following the assassination. In the even- 
ing she was engaged in the arrangement of her 
mistress’s boudoir, toilet-ebamber, and bed-room ; 
and it happened that the maid whose turn it was 
to assist in those duties, was indisposed or else ab- j 
sent — and Lisetta preferred to be alono with her j 
own thoughts rather than to invoke the aid of an- 
other dependant. She had the key of the ward- 
robe ; she bethought herself of seeing whether all 
the dresses were in proper order; and in the 
course of this proceeding, she happened to open a 
drawer in which there was a pistol-case. She 
knew that the Marchioness possessed this pistol- 
case ; for it had belonged to her deceased husband, 
who had highly prizod it. While arranging some 
articles of dress that were in the same drawer, she 
was surprised to find that there was a quantity of 
black powder scattered amongst those articles. She 
brought the lAip nearer to seo what could be the j 
cause, — when ter her sudden alarm she noticed ! 
that there was a powder-flask the top of which 
had by some means come off and the contents had | 
partially poured out. Lisetta hastily put the lamp 1 


to a distance : a falling spark would have caused 
an explosion, either killing her, or at least dis- 
figuring hor for life. A further examination 
showed that the pistol-case itself had been re- 
cently opened, for the spring of tho lid had not 
caught. Lisetta was fcore and more aston- 
ished : she looked at the weapons— she found that 
j one of them had been very recently used, while 
the other was all bright. She was growing 
j bewildered : strange ideas already began to float 
I in her mind, yet scarcely taking the form of sus- 
picions. She still further investigated the con- 
tents of the wardrobe : she found tho suit of male 
apparel which she knew her mistress possessed; 

> and there were unmistakable evidences that it 
| had been very lately used. It was all dusty : it 
had been hurriedly rolled up and 4 tossed into a 
drawer. What could be the meaning of this ? 
There was visible haste in the way in which the 
clothes had been flung into one drawer — the 
powder-flask into auother, — likewise in tho way in 
which the pistol had been disposed of in its case. 
Lisotta grew frightened ; for now there were 
indeed suspicions arising in her mind. After 
some reflection she descended to the stables; and 
on some pretext or another she got into convfraa- 
tion with tho groom who had special charge of the 
Marchioness di Mirano’s own favourite riding- 
horse. From this man she dextorously elicited 
tho fact that on the preceding evening the Mar- 
chioness had descended in male costume, by means 
of a private door opening into that part of the 
stable establishment — that she had ordered her 
steed to be accoutred with a saddle suiting the 
sex she was assuming— and having enjoined the 
groom to Btrict silence, she rode away. She was 
absent about a couple of hours, perhaps not so 
much ; and the groom, according to previous in- 
structions, was in readiness to receive her with all 
due circumstances of Becrecy. On hearing this 
statement, Lisetta’s suspicions were strengthened, 
if not absolutely confirpted. She however saw 
that the groom himself attached no particular im- 
portance to the incident : it was not tho first time 
that his mistress had indulged in what ho took to 
bo a whimsical freak or else a love-intrigue of 
some kind ; and Lisetta did not communicate her 
own suspicions nor excite those of tho domestic. 
She was shocked and stupified ; and she consi- 
dered it necessary to collect other proofs before 
she adopted any determined step. On her return 
to the dressing chamber, 'she contented herself 
with marking the particular pistol which pre- 
sented tho evidences of such recent use ; and 
she left the two drawers just in the same state 
as that in which she found them, so that tho 
Marchioness might not know she had looked 
into them at all. She waited to see whether 
the Marchioness would order her to put the 
oontents of the drawers to rights— and if so, 
what explanation she would give in reference to 
their disturbed condition. But on the following 
evening, when Lisotta again happened to be by 
herself in that suite of rooms, she found the gar- 
ments bad been carefully brushed and folded in 
a proper manner — the pistol had been cleanod — 
the top screwed upon the powder flask— and all 
the powder which had eBoaped was cleared away. 
Lisetta felt convinced that none of her oompan'on- 
damsels had been ordered to do this work, and 
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that therefore it was a task which her mistress 
had performed for herself. This was another 
strengthening proof on the one hand ; but on the 
other it had effaced the very evidences which in 
the first instance had raised Lisetta’s suspicions. 
She was however more than at first convinced that 
the Marchioness was the authoress of the unfortu- 
nate Giulio’s death. But how could he have 
offended her f Lisetta began to obtain a glim* 
meriug clue to the mystery. She had some time 
previously fathomed the fact that the Marchioness 
had conceived a passion for me—” 

“ For you P” ejaculated Ciprina. 

“ Yes — for me” responded Marcellin. “Ah! 
doubtless the Marchioness played the hypocrite 
with us both at the time ! — for an adept is she in 
every species of dissimulation. It was Giulio who 
instructed me *how to repair to the villa, to seek 
Lisetta, and inquire of her for the Marchioness ; 
while it was to you yourself, Ciprina, that 1 was 
introduced!’ 1 

“ And what did all this mean ?** asked Ciprina, 
in astonishment. 

“ It meant that Giulio himself was playing an 
underhand game,” continued Edgar, “ and throw* 
ing me into your arms. And why should ho do 
this P Bid he not passionately love tho Marohio- 
nossP Yes !-~ Lisetta assures mo -that he did; 
and thus his object was evident. It was to frus- 
trate the passion which the Marchioness had con* 
eeived for me !” 

“ Ah ! now I comprepend,” exclaimed Ci* 
priua ; “ and the web is disentangling itself !” 

“ Conjecture only can fill up tho remainder of 
the narrative,” continued Edgar, — ‘ k unless tho 
guilty Marchioness should ever be led to coulees 
its details. We must suppose that Giulio’s strata- 
gem became by some means known to the Mar- 
chioness — that her vindictive feelings were excited 
when she found how Giulio had disposed of me, 
his rival in her ladyship’s love, by throwing me 
into tho arms of you, he^rival in my love ! Yes 
—these are the details which conjecture supplies; 
and it is thus that Liaetta’s ingenuity fathomed 
the whole intricacy of the plot and gave shape 
and form to the reasons which must have so 
powerlully induced Luerezia di Mirano to avenge 
herself so terribly upon Giulio.” 

“ Just heaven !” murmured Ciprina; “ it must 
be indeed as Lisetta conjectured it, and as you 
have now explained it to me !” 

“ But I huvo more to toil you,” resumed Edgar 
Marcellin. “ Lisetta, after having for some three 
or four years been a loving and ulfectionate adhe- 
rent of the Marchioness di Mirano, conceived a 
deadly hatred for her, and vowed in the depths of 
her soul to* avenge, if possible, poor Giulio’s death. 
Yet she knew not how to act ; for though she 
onlcrluiued the firm conviction that her mistress 
was the assassin, yet she had tho good bouso to 
percoivo that the proofs would be held insignifi- 
cant in the extreme by any magistrate who might 
be appealed to. She kept a watch upon her mis- 
tress : she followed her unperceived into tho pic- 
ture-gallery ; and then she beheld a sceno which 
riveted tho conviction that was in her mind, if 
indeod any further proof were wanting so far as 
her own opiniou was concerned. She saw the 
Maachioncss contemplate, with ghastliest looks 
imd with eyes full of horror, the portrait of 


Luerezia Borgia. And then, under tho influ- 
ence of some terribly agitated feeling, the Mar- 
chioness apostrophized that portrait in some 
sgoh terms as these : — * Oh ! is it fated to be 
that one Luerezia proves to be the prototype of 
the other ? Is Luerezia Borgia to he regarded 
by the world as not more exquisite in beauty 
nor more diabolical in heart than Luerezia 
Mirano ? Are the two Lucrezias to become 
equally infamous in the annals of crime P Oh ! 
tho destiny of one has boon long ago fulfilled : that 
of the other is yet to receive its accomplishment !* 
—It was in such a strain as this that the con- 
science-stricken, the trembling, and affrighted 
Marchioness spoke audibly, in wild accents of 
anguish, while Lisetta remained an unseen listener 
in the gallery.” 

“ This is dreadful ! absolutely dreadful !” said 
Ciprina, with a strong shudder. 

“Lisetta,” continued Edgar Marcellin, “was 
more than ever convinced, I repeat, of tho guilt 
of her mistress : but still were the proofs insuffi- 
cient to satisfy a tribunal of justice. The girl 
was at first bewildered how to act, — until she be- 
thought herself of making known everything to 
the murdered Giulio’s family, whom she knew to 
bo in England. She accordingly withdrew on 
some plausible pretext from the Marchioness di 
Mirano’s service : she proceeded to London— but 
she failed to discover the Paoli family lbr muny 
long, long months. In short, it was only the 
other day that she obtained tho slightest clue to 
that which she had so long been sooking. At the 
same time accident throw her in my way, as I 

have already told you ” 

“ And then from her lips you learnt all these 
things ?” said Ciprina^ “And what was your plan 
of proceeding ?” M 

“ I myself saw returned Edgar Mar- 

cellin, “ that th^proof's were inefficient for the 
condemnation vf the guilty “woman before a tri- 
bunal of justice— especially in a country where 
wealth and rank havo so many chances and oppor- 
tunities of securing impuuity for crime. I there- 
fore determined to adopt a course which should 
enable me to work upon the terrors of the Mar- 
chioness, and extort from her a confession of her 
guilt. Aided by the information which on all 
requisite points I received from Lisetta, l last 
evening penetrated within tho walls of this man- 
sion. From the dressing- chamber of the Mar- 
chioness I procured the suit of male apparel which 
she no doubt wore at the time when the murder 
was perpetrated ; I procured likewise the pistol 
which discharged the winged messenger of death, 
and which is easily distinguishable by the mark 
which Lisetta raado upon the handle. Those ob- 
jects I took with mo to tho pioturo-gallery : a 
note which I loft on the boudoir brought the Mar- 
chioness ” 

“ Which note I havef^en,” interjected Ciprina. 

“ I picked it up in the boudoir ; and it was the 
cause of my proceeding to the gallery in time to 
rescue you from another attack which the mur- 
deress would have assurodly made upon you at 
the slightest sign of* life.” 

“Yes-that note brought the Marchioness to 
the gallery,” continued Kdgar; “and then, in a 
voice solemnly disguised, I repeated irom the 
neighbourhood of the portrait of Luerezia Borgia, 
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^ TOJ Hrtatli the MarchiuaflM had used time that it ms uieleu to tike the trouble to re. 
\n avorttopVe Vo VUV yirtnfc a 4&? ot t*o after real them, and partly perhaps 

tUo murder of Giulio, and when she was over- ence of a mystery m a house is well calc 
beard by lusetta. lAttlo had I foreseen the con- imbue some minds with a species ot idea or oe 
sequences of this proceeding on my part ! I had that a mystery it ought to remain. 

‘^iotured to myself Lucrezia Mirano sinking down The Mirano . mansion was in reality an old 
at my feet, all quivering and trembling, and then building which had been considerably renovated 
utterly annihilated, when (according to my inten by the deceased Marquis, Lucrezia’a husband; and 
tioB) I should have produced the pistol and her so groat were the improvements effected by his 
own suit of masculine apparel, as proofs that lordship that any one would have stared with in- 
every tiling was known, and to convince her how credulity on being informed that the structure 
useless it were to deny her guilt. But how dif- was not altogether a modern one. So far from 
ferent was everything that ensued ! The sharp- this being the fact, there was a portion of it which 
pointed dagger was thrust against me — a preter- was ancient enough, and which had been built in 
natural courage must have inspired that bold bad the troublous times when feuds and civil wars 
woman:— a tierce vindictive rage must have taken wero of frequent occurrence in the Tuscan terri- 
possession of her ; and instead of herself succumb- ory. Paint, gilding, decorations, and embellish- 
ing, it was I who fell vanquished and unconscious ments, had however so completely modernized tho 
at her feet! But though for the present she has aspect of all this oldest part of the mansion, that 
triumphed— though I am stretched hero powerless no ono when passing along particular corridors, 
—•chained as it were to this couch — yet must the or standing in the midst of certain rooms or land- 
day inevitably come when retribution shall over- ings, would bo likely to conceive that the walls in- 
take the murderess !’* stead of being of light brickwork, were of heavy 

“And now enough! speak not another word ! stone maBonry. Still less would any uninitiated 
let a seal be placed upon your lips, Edgar!” said wanderor amidst the sumptuous mazes of that 
Ciprina urgently ; “for you have already spoken spacious mansion, have suspected that there 


far too much, and you must feci exhausted !” 


was a partition-wall through the entire thick- 


It must not bo supposed that Edgar Marcellin’s ness of which ran a passage. Yet such was the 


narrative was given in so uninterruptedly conti- 


A doo*r communicating with this passage 


nuous a -form as we have shaped it. It occupied a opened in the wainscot of Ciprina’s ante-chamber, 
inuoh longer period in the recital than it now and so exquisitely was this door fitted — so per- 
takes to road, from the simple fact that the fectly was it adjusted in its setting, that no eye 
wounded man was compelled at brief intervals to however keen could detect its existence. Tho 
pause in order to obtain breath and to rest him- reador now knows where the socret passage ter- 
self; and on several occasions Ciprina would not minated at ono extremity : we ha7e noxt to speak 
suffer him to continue until he had moistened his of the other end. There a deep well-staircase led 
throat with some refreshing beverage. And then down into the lower part of the mansion— or, in 
too, every time his lang ‘age appeared to be plainer terms, descended into a cellar-liko place 
swelling into excitement, (\ nna broke iu upon whence there was a door opening into one of the 
his discourse and besought him soothe his mind stable-yards. There can be no doubt that these 
ere he continued. Thus was ifc^hat the utmost mysterious arrangements were contrived to enable 
care was taken by his tender and thoughtful the owners of the Miraqo mansion, in the olden 
nurse to prevent him from exciting himself too times of trouble, to escape at any moment unob- 
much ; and in this manner the narrative was pro- served and unsuspected by means of that passage, 
longed— or rather, we should say, the period which that staircase, and that door opening iuto tho 
its recital occupied was lengthened, and upwards stable-yard and which seemed merely to constitute 
of an hour elapsed while Ciprina was listening to the entrance to a basement cellar. Tho late Mar- 


these explanations. 


quis of Mirano, when renovating and embellishing 
his palatial mausion, had retained all these mys- 
terious arrangements,— not because he could pos- 
Bibly suppose they would ever again sorve any 
CHAPTER VII. human purpose, but for just the same reason 

that he preserved anything else connected with 
THE SECiiET passage in ma wall. bis ancestors and which sustained or corroborated 

the historic associations belonging to his race. 

It has been more than onco stated that tho ar- Ciprina, as we have said, remained utterly igno- 
rangements of tho Mirano mausion afforded faci- rant of the existence of this passage, one extre- 
lities for the secret intrigues and gallantries of mity of which communicated with her ante- 
the Marchioness ; and we have likewise observed, chamber. She occupied a suite of rooms con- 
that when Ciprina sottled beneath that roof, she Bisting of this ante-chamber, a boudoir, and two 
was duly initiated into tho mystery of the arrange- bed-chambers, opening from one into another, — 
ments to which we have just alluded. But still tho outer door being that of the ante-chamber, 
there were two or three secrets connected with Thus Ciprina naturally believed that if the outer 
the mansion which the Marchioness bad kept to door of the ante-chamber .were secured, no one 
herself— not exactly bocauso she had ever at auy could possibly obtain admittance into her suite of 
moment ex^tienoed a want of confidence in apartments. Tho reader has by this time oompre- 
Ciprina — noPHbeoause she could ever have pos- honded that it was otherwise j for the door of the 
Bibly foreseen th'e probability of those secrets be- secret passage opened iuto that ante-chamber, 
coming useful to herself: but she had kept them Ah! if Ciprina had suspected this, how she would 
—partly because she had really deemed at the have trembled to leave Edgar Maroollin by himself 




when elio returned to the picture-gallery after tho 
tragedy, or when she issued forth from the man- 
Bion to visit the house of La Polfina! 

It would be impossible to describe the stnto of 
mind experienced by the .Marchioness of Mirano 
as site contemplated tlio turn which circumstances 
luuL taken? Still she did not lose her fortitude— 
sho was not completely overwhelmed : she was 
racked by the most torturing fears — but she had 
energy suflieient to adopt whatsoever means might 
appear to present themselves fur warding off the 
threatening exposure and ruin. At an early hour 
in the morning — as early indeed ns oigkt o’clock 
—sho despatched a note to the Count of Ilamo- 
rino, informing him that tho Neapolitan refugee 
Pauli had been seen hanging about tho neighbour- 
hood of her mansion on tho preceding evening, 
and begging therefore that he might bo at once 
rxprlled from .Florence. Tho Minister of Police 
»-who, as wo have seen, was most anxious to 
No. 57.— Ag HL3. 


please the Marchioness of i Mirano — *cut bark ah 
answer to the c licet that within tho hour that was 
then passing the troublesome Pauli should bo be- 
yond tho precincts of Floronco r and the reader 
has seen, through tho medium of the information 
obtained by Antonin, bow faithfully Count Puno- 
rino’s pledge was fulfilled. This was one point 
gained by tho Marchioness of Mirouo. Pauli — 
who, as she well know, must have burled tbo 
purse through her drawing-room window— was 
cxpollcd from tho Tuscan territory ; and Lucrcxia 
determined to take very guod care that no other 
Italian State should harbour him — so that she 
might say to herself, “ Let him raiso tho voice of 
accusation against me in any other dime, what 
matters it?" 

Pauli therefore was disposed of— or at least so 
thought and hoped the Marchioness. And now 
what was to bo dune in respect to Edgar Marcel, 
lin ? .Cipriua had thrown a protecting shield 
Vol. II. 
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over him; the Marchioness did not fear that reaching the vestibule at tho bottom, the Mar- 
Cipriua would betray her fatal secret or take the chioness passed out into the stable-yard. If she 

slightest step to do her an injury: but on the had been observed by any menial, she would have 

other hand arose the bewildering question — < pretended that she came to see and caress her 

"Will Ciprina’s influence avail to put a seal upon favourite horso: but as no one saw her, she bant 

r "*the lips of Edgar Marccllin p*» her steps rapidly towards a little low door deeply 

“ jSo — it is not probable !” thought the Mar- set in tho solid brickwork forming tho basoment- 
chionesa within herself, "Edgar must know that part of the mansion. A key which she had in 
J have accused kirn— and if he live, be will do / readiness at once opened the door she closed it 
everything he can to vindicate himself and bring behind her, and began ascending a spiral stone 
tho guilt home to me ! And who can toll to I staircase leading upward in a circular form liko 
wh<;t extent h© may possess proofs against me? - f tho steps in a church-steeple. And now in a few 
Those words — those' terrible words which he re- | minutes the Marchioness di Mirano reached that 
prated! Yes— they were indeed from my lips! narrow passage which existed in the thickness of 
I remember that I addressed them, in agony of one of the partition walls. No light could pene- 
mind, to tho portrait of Lucrezia Borgia, within a trato into that place, and Lucrezia had brought no 
few days after the vengeance that 1 wreaked upon lamp ; but she cautiously groped her way. She 
Giuliol How, in heaven’s name, could those had occasionally visited the mysterious corridor 
words have become known to Edgar Marccllin? through curiosity, and she cttuld therefore estimate 
who could have overheard them? who could have its length. She knew there was no danger of 


repeated them P” 


stumbling over any object or encountering any 


And as tho Marchioness aeked herself these obstacle: but the great point of requisite caution 
questions, her mind was enduring a perfect agony was to avoid corning noisily in contact with the 
of bewilderment and of terror. wainscot- door at the extremity. Lucrezia there-. 

"But no matter!” she mentally ejaculated, foro felt her way with the utmost carefulness ; and 
thus resuming the train of her perturbed refl.ee- presently her hand geutly encountered the wooden 
tioua: "conjecture is useless!— it is sufficient for barrier which closed tho passage at that farthor 
me to know that in Edgar Marccllin 1 have an end. 

accuser who may perhaps be enabled to over- Lucrezia listened against the door ; and just at 
whelm roe with tho weight of evidence ! Andean that moment she heard Ciprirm bidding Antonia 
I suppose that he will place ft seal upon his lips leave tho suite of apartments for tho present, and 
at Ciprina’s bidding ? No ! - J daro not indulge in only ret urn when she should hear tho summons of* 
**Sacb a hope ! l)u% Ah ! have I not tho means tho bell. Then the Marchioness hpard tho outer 
of ascertaining what takes place between them so j door close: she heard likewise Ciprina lock it 
soon as In* shall have recovered the power of j inside. 


speech— if ho ever do recover it ? There is for mo “ She is determined to be altogether alone with 

tho grand chance that he/may die! But Oh! tho invalid,” thought tho Marchioness to herself. 

what if ho should live P” Vj. “ Perhaps they are about to converse together P — 

An expression of illimitabKjsterror passed over and she seeks to render the place securo against 
tho features of the MarehioneW> as imagination eavesdroppers? Ah, well 1 wo shall see !” 
torturingly and hideously picturtli the exposure The Marchioness heard Ciprina recross the ante- 
of her crime — her arrest — the wonder and scorn chamber from the door which she had just been 

of tho world — the triumph of her rivals — the hor- fastening, and penetratd'into the boudoir. Then 

jrors of o prison — the branding shame of a public all was silent. Vainly did Lucrezia listen with 
trial— and the agony of the scaffold ! suspended breath: she could not catch the slightest 

*’ My G*>d ! rny Grod !” she murmured to her- tone of a human voice, 

self, ns sho wrung her bands; "I must do every- " Ah I” she thought within herself, in a humour 


thing— — Oh, yes! I must do everything to avert of bitterest vexation, "if they be in the innermost 
this hideous catastrophe!” room together, I may fruitlessly tarry hero to I 

Lucrezia di Mirano sat reflecting for a little listeu ! Dare I open this door ? The attempt 
longer in her boudoir; and she presently asked will be desperate ! —it may lead to discovery I 
herself, "Why does not Ciprina come tome, if And yet there is no alternative !” 
only for a moment P— why does she not send 3ome Having come <o this decision, the Marchioness 
message to prove that she remembers the pledge cautiously felt for an iron knob which she knew to 
she gave me last night that she would never betray constitute a communication with a secret spring ; 
me, btwt that if I were guilty she would do all she and tho door at once yielded to its influence, 
could to shield and protect me P Is it possible opening slightly inward. Again tho MdVcnioness 
that her sentiments cau bo changing P Ah ! per listened with suspended breath. Now she did 
haps Edgar Marcellin may have recovered the catch the sound of a human voice— ond she rocog. 
faculty of speech? -and who can tell what things niserl it to bo Ciprina’s. Then Edgar Maroellin 
he may have been enabled to reveal to the ears of spoke : but still Lucr zia di Mirano was too far 
Ciprina? Ah! fool that I was not to have been off to catch the souse of wh.it was said by either, 
ere now upon the watch! ' Just heaven l is mine *" They are in one of tho farther rooms ! ’ she 
a predicament which can afford to throw away a thought to herself ; “ and it is not from this point 
single chance or lose the slightest favourable oppor- that I shall be enabled to overhear anything ! A 
tunity p” ^ stiU bolder stop than that of oponing the door 

Lucrezia di J&pano quitted the boudoir; and must bo taken 1” 
passing out uporrthe landing, descended (hat pri And now the Marchioness opened the socret 
vate staircase which Th is already been several times door to its full width : aud stealing across the 
mentioned jn the course of this narrative. On threshold, she entered the ante chamber. Thence 
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she passed into the boudoir j and here she paused 
to listen. Everything that was taking place be- 
tween Edgar Marceliin and Ciprina was now 
plainly audible ; and Lucrezia — riveted to the 
spot close by the threshold of the boudoir's inner 
door— drank in the whole discourse. She judged 
from something which Ciprina said, that the 
young lady did indeed mean to keep her promise 
. and do the best she could to shield her ; and for a 
moment Lucrezia experienced a feeling of relief. 
But then the next instant Edgar Marceliin proved 
by his own excited language that he himself was 
implacable ; and Lucrezia's blood ran cold with 
horror. Then Marceliin soon began to enter on 
thoso explanations which we have already laid be* 
fore our readers. Lucrezia listened with increas- 
ing wonderment, horror, and dread : for she now 
for the first time learnt that she had been all along 
suspected by Lisetta. Yes ! and she mow learnt 
too the nature and variety of the proofs which 
had been gathered against her : but there was 
again a momentary sensation of relief on bearing 
it admitted by Edgar Marceliin that these proofs 
were insufficient to condemn her in the presence 
of a tribunal of justice. She heard on to the end, 
— down to tho point where Marceliin left off 
speaking at tho close of the preceding chapter. 
Yes — and the young FrenehmaS’s last words j 
struck with tho violence of a blow upon her j 
heart ; for ho had declared that the day must in- j 
evitably come when retribution should overtake j 
the murderess ! 

And ail the time that Edgar was giving his ex- 
planations to Cipiiuu, did Lucrezia di Mirano re- 
main a listener in that boudoir. She was riveted 
to the spot but how manifold wore the transi- 
tions of strong feelings and emotions which during 
that space she experienced ! At length, so Boon 
as Ciprina began to bid Edgar Marceliin put a 
seal upon his lips for tho present, Lucrezia glided 
back again to the secret door in tho wainscot: 
she closed that door — 3lo groped her way along 
tho darkness of the stone passage — she descended 
tho spiral staircase — and in a few minutes she 
regained her boudoir, unperceived by a soul. 

“Now I know everything!" she mentally ejacu- 
lated, as she flung herself upon a seat “yes, 

everything ! To what conclusion must I come P 
That Marceliin possesses sufficient proofs to con- 
demn me ? or that I may take courage and defy 
him ? No, no! 1 havo not tho power to hurl de- 
fiance at him ! May he not stand forward aud 
accuse me of having attempted his life? — and 
will not this be sufficient to condemn mo of the 
other crirno likewise? Aud then too, Ciprina 
nHgbWwi won over by Marceliin— she might state 
what took place between herself aud me in the 
picture-gallery : it would bo construod into a com- 
plete admission of my guitt and the deed would 
be brought home to me ! Then what am I to do ? 
Can I bo eafo while they live?— or must they not 
die in order that X may feel secure ?" 

But let us not dwell any longer upon the medi- 
tations of the wretched woman. Suffice it to say 
that having alroady taken the first steps on tho 
pathway of crime, she fdund it impossible to re- 
treat— but on the contrary, that she was impelled 
forward as if by the irresistible necessity of per- 
petrating fresh iniquities to conceal the former 
ones! 


Some hours passed away ; and Edgar Marceliin 
slept calmly for a while after that long discourse 
with Ciprina, and after having somewhat ex* 
bausted himself by the explanations he had given. 
The wound, so far as the young lady could judge, 
had a perfectly satisfactory appearance: and inas-* 
much as Edgar had just slept with so much tran- 
quillity, she thought that it would be unnecessary 
to apply to La Dolfina for any fresh medicament. 
At all events Ciprina knew that it was easy for 
her to slip forth at any moment aud visit the 
wise woman, no matter at what hour of the night 
it might bo. 

As she sat by Edgar Marcellin’s couch, after he 
had awakened from this last slumber to which we 
havo alluded, she could not help feeling towards 
him a degree of tenderness such as for no other 
pt?rson had she ever experienced. She be^an to 
comprehend that it was indeed something different 
from the passions that had hitherto been excited 
within ber bosom,— very different likewise from 
everything she had felt at the time whon Edgar 
Maroellin was first clasped in her arms at the 
villa in the Yale of Arno. Could it be that she 
was experiencing the germs of a pure and chasto 
love for tho young .Frenchman ? Yes— she fan- 
cied that it must be so; and as the idea gradually 
expanded in her mind, it imparted a glow to her 
countenance — it infused into her eyes a purer and 
holier light than had there shone for a long time 
past— and it gave an ethereal effect to the other- 
wise sensuous style and voluptuous character of_ 
her beauty. 

Now, at this interval of which we are speaking, 
Edgar Marceliin was again endeav'ouriug, at Ci- 
prina’s urgent entreaty, to compose himself to 
sleep; for she knew#vell that it was complete 
mental tranquillity he most required, and that 
his thoughts wk^a awake must naturally pro- 
duce a pernicioujfphysieal excitement, Marceliin 
closed his eye#in order to please his tender and 
affectionate nurse ; but at that time he had really 
no longer an inclination for sleep. He lay think- 
ing upon all that had recently happened,— won- 
dering what course he should have- to pursue in 
order to bring the Marchioness to justice, and 
how long it was likely he should be stretched 
upon that couch. And then he thought of Co- 
rinna Paoli, the beautiful Neapolitan girl, who 
hud won his heart, aud the death of whose brother 
Griulio he had sworn to avenge ! A painful feel- 
iug crept over him as he thus thought of Curiuna. 
Would not Ciprina claim his allegiance after 
having saved his life? But on the other hand, 
was it at all necessary that ho should study tho 
feelings of the woman whom he had only known 
as a mistress aud whom he could look upon as but 
little hotter than a courtezan, in preference to tho 
feelings of the young girl, who was pure, chaste, 
amivirtuous? Nevertheless, it did pain Edgar 
Marceliin to reflect that the day must come when 
he should be compelled to tell Ciprina the truth— 
to part from her for ever— and perhaps thereby 
to plunge a dagger into her heart. 

While these ideas were harassing him, ho 
slowly opened his eyes ancl looked up at Ciprina. 
Her own regards were at the moment averted 
from his countenance : she wa9 looking upward in 
a species of rapture at thoso now sentiments 
which had been stealing into her mind. Never 
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had she seemed more admirably beautiful to the 
eyes of Edgar Marcellin! — and ho was at the mo* 
meat struck by the fact that thore was something 
ethereal in her loveliness —something that denoted 
the sentiment independent of the sense— the sub* 
**iimation of fine feelings above a voluptuous gross- 
urea ! Then Marcellin again shut his eyes that he 
might givo way to his reflections; for he could not 
at the moment address a syllable to Ciprina : he 
felt that if he did, ho should inevitably betray to 
her the thoughts that wero passing in his mind. 
E lgar was a thorough man of the world, and un- 
derstood well the human heart. What, he asked 
himself, could have given Ciprina that aspect for a 
moment ? J)id he not know that she was Of a 
nature luxuriously sensuous ? — how then did her 
features shine with the radiance of a chaste and 
holy lights at that instant ? A littlo meditation 
soon enabled him to solve tho mystery. Ciprina 
was learning to love him with a feeling that was 
new to herself ! — loving him as one whom she had 
rescued from death — raised up as it wero from tho 
dead — and on whom therefore she would have an 
immonso claim for the rest of his existence ! 
These reflections troubled Edgar Marcellin, and 
bo saw that when the time for explanations should 
come, tho task would prove oven more painful 
thnn ho had at first anticipated. 

But let us pursuo the thread of our narrative. 
It was near midnight — and still Ciprina sat by 
the couch of tbc putient. Antonia had long be- 
fore been dismissed to her own chamber; and 
t^refore the outer door of Cipriua’s suito of 
routes was carefully secured. Edgar Marcellin- 
who for the last two or threo hours had not been 
ablo to close his eyes in slumber again, on account 
of the thoughts that wore occupying him— had 
nevertheless pretended all tiKi while to be asleep, 
lie now slowly opened his eyk,> , and he perceived 
that Ciprina’a lids were droopiu&hoavily and that 
her head was roclining upon herVjsotn, Q8 if ebo 
were yielding to the irresistible influence of drowsi- ] 
ness. But all in a momont she started, with that 
instinctive feeling which makes tho watcher aware 
that tho sick one who is watched n looking up 
from the pillow: — and now Ciprina bent her re- 
gards all luminous wk hlovo upon Edgar Mareolliu. 

“ You havo had a long sleep,” sho said, in her 
most gentle accents : “ may 1 hopo that it has 
boon refreshing ?” 

“ Yes, Ciprina,” ho murmured : “ I feel now so 
much better — you know not how much better I 
feel ! And in u very few minutes I shall sink off 
into slumber again ” 

“ Ob, I am rejoiced to hear you spoak thus 
hopefully!” murmured Ciprina. 

“But you, iay kind and affectionate nurse,” 
said Marcellin ; “you must stand in need of rest ? 
Oh ! 1 urn sure you mu$>t ! Pray do not tell me 
that it is otherwise, Ciprinu 1 Do I not know 
that the whole of last night was a sleepless one 
for jou ? — do I not kuow likewise that through- 
out this day you have been harassed on my ac- 
count ? In short, Ciprina, you must bo ready to 
sink with weariness ; and if you pass this night 
without an hour'$ repose or rest, your strongth 
will fail you <0 * 

“ Oh, fear not that it Will be so !” exclaimed 
Ciprina. “So long as it Is necessury to watch by 
your couch, will toy energies endure ” 


f “.No, my kiud friend,” interrupted Marcellin, 
“it is now my turn to say that it is not so! I 
| know what your inclination is: but your physical 
power is another thing. I beseech you, Ciprina, 
to take at leaBt a few hours of repose ! If you 
wore to be enfeebled by these vigils— if you wero 
to bo thrown upon a bed of sickness— who would 
attend upon mo ?” 

Ciprina was struck by the truth convoyed by 
this quostion; and she murmured to herself, 
“ Yes, indeed ! if 1 woro prostrated by exhaustion, 
who would minister unto him ? — who would pro- 
tect him ? Would ho not (all an easy victim to 
tho dagger or tho poison of that vile woman if 
she thought lit to mako another attempt upon his 
life P” 

“ Believe me, dear Ciprina,” said Mareolliu, 
urgently and entroatiugly, “ you may in all safety 
retire for a few hours ! Slumber will soon settle 
again upon my own eyelids; and indeed rny mind 
will become all tho more tranquil if I know that 
you are not exhausting yourself on my account." 

“ Well then, Edgar,” answered the young lady, 
“ I will do as you desire. I shall withdraw into 
tho adjacent chamber, and there repose for a few' 
hours. But here is your cooling beverage —hero 
too is a bell which I place at your bedside— and 
you will bo sure to ring it if you require any- 
thing. And "now compose yourself to Bleep 
again.” 

Ciprina bent down and kissed her patient’s 
brow. Sho bad .several times before bestowed 
kisses upon him sinco ho lay stretched on that 
couch; but those wero always on the lips. JVW, 
as wo havo suid, it was ou tho forehead that the 
caress was imprinted ; and tho circumstance was 
to Edgar’s mind a corroboration of tho idea which 
ho had formed in respect to tho refined sentiment 
that Ciprina was entertaining towards him. 

Tho young lady filled a tumblor with lemonade 
— sho also placed a littlo silver bell on the tublo 
by tho side of Edgar’s couiji : sho then withdrew 
into the next room, leaving tho door of commu- 
nication partly open, so that sho could not possibly 
fail to hear the summons of that bell. Wo must 
obeorvo that tho chamber occupied by Edgar Mur- 
eeilin was tho fourth or innermost on.* of tho 
suito— while that into which Ciprina n <>w retired 
was consequently tho third. Next came tho 
boudoir, or elegantly furnished sitting-room ; and 
then the anto-chambor. Tho reader will bo 
pleusod to boar these circumstances in mind. 

It was in the chamber to which Ciprina had 
now withdrawn, that she had suspended the por- 
trait of Lucrezia Borgia. As she disapparcdlod 
hersolf, sho contemplated that portrait, thus apos- 
trophizing it in her thoughts: — “If by arfJr r -c.i , *.i; 
dent, means, or chance, sho of whom thou west 
tho prototype wero to penetrate into this chamber 
with iniquitous desigD, she would start back in 
horror on beholding thee ! Be thou therefore 
unto me, as well as unto him ovor whom I watch, 
— bo thou a talisman and a protection !— for it 
was for this purpose that I brought thee hither 
and placed thee there !” 

Huving disapparelled herself, Ciprina combed 
out tho long luxuriant masses of her raven hair ; 
and when her night-toilet was completed, 9 ho en- 
tered her bod. She knew that if she only slepj;, 
thus for a single hour it would be more refreshing 
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und invigorating than if she throw herself with ? ghost. Then from beneath the folds of her gar- 
all her clothes on upon the couch und soEejpt fur t ments she drew forth a small phiul; and she 
hours. She was iudeed greatly exhAUgiefT her poured two nr three drops of its contents into the 
mind had been harassed as much ^jrcer frame tumbler. Whether it were that she fancied that 
was wearied ; and thus mentally and physically she had poured out too much and that the heve- 


she stood in need of repose. Confident that tho 
suite of apartments was secured against all 
danger— or at least suspecting not the existence 
of any secret means of access thereto— Cipriua 
'yielded to the influence of slumber; aud in a few 
minuies sleep weighed down her eyelids. 

It was about one o’clock in the morning, when 
the secret door in the wainscot of tho ante- 
chamber opened upon its noiseless hinges ; and 
tho Marchioness of Mirano appeared upon tho 
threshold. Her golden auburn hair was all flout- 
ing in wild disorder over her shoulders of snowy 
whiteness; and* there was a sinister light in her 
blue eyes — a dead pallor upon her countenance— 
an ashy whiteness upon tho lips, which wore not 
however compressed, but were somewhut apart, 
thus indicating tho suspensoful anxiety of her 
mind lest she should experience any interruption 
in tho work which she had in hand. And between 
those ashy lips gleamed those teeth tho vivid 
whiteness of which, at other times so exquisite an 
accessory to tho lady’s beauty, now rendered her 
countenance all tho more ghastly in its expres- 
sion. m 

Slowly did that secret door open; and Lucrezia 
Mirano, placing the lump which she carried in a 
niche in the passage-wall, peeped cautiously into 
tho ante-chamber. No one was there. A second 
glance showed her that tho door leading into tho 
boudoir stood ajar. With noiseless steps she 
crossed the ante-chamber— she approached that 
door— -she peeped info the adjoining apartment — 
and this was also unoccupied. For several mi- 
nutes'the Marchioness listened: all was still in the 
chambers that lay beyond : no soutid of a human 
voice met her ears. She traversed the boudoir ; , 
and now she began ver^ gently and cautiously to 
push open tho door (which had likewise stood ajar) 
of tho udjoining chamber. When it was opoued ! 
sufliciently wide enough for the Marchioness to 
look into that room, she beheld Cipriua lying in 
the bed, with her eyelids closed, and her respira- 
tion indicating that she slept. A smile of fiuudish 
satisfaction now appeared on the countenance of 
the Marchioness; her lips wavered for a moment 
— ii was because she was murmuring to herself, 
“Everything is favourable !” 

But still she remained standing for three or 
four minutes at tho duorway to assure herself that 
Ciprina slept. A lamp was burning upon a table : 
and the Marchioness kept her oyes riveted upon 
JJhe-ydMfg lady. Tho light of that lamp was shed 
fully upon Cipritia’s countenance, which remained 
placid and tranquil as is the caBt) when one is 
sleeping serenely. Her bosom was bare ; one 
beautiful hand lay upon the glowing bust ; and 
tho arm being likewise bare, reveuled its exquisite 
modelling. The entiro posture was that of tho 
complete self-abandonment of slumber; and no 
doubt was left in tho mind of the Marchioness but 
that Ciprina slept. 

There was a tumbler half-filled with some re- 
freshing boverage on the table near Ciprina’ s bed : 
#md towards that table did the Marchioness di Mi- 
ruuo now slowly advance, gliding noiseless as u 


rage might becomo turbid with the effect of those 
few drops— or whether it were to estimate that 
she had poured sufficient in proportion with tho 
liquid that was previously in the glass— wo cannot 
precisely say. Certain however it was that the 
Marchioness took up tho tumbler and was about 
to hold it closer to tho light, when or that moment 
she caught sight of the eyes of Luoreaia ifargiu 
looking down upon her from tho canvass suspended 
to tho wall. Lucrezia di Mirano started with 
sudden horror and alfrigbt ; lor little indeed had 
she expected to encounter the portrait there ! She 
had not even recollected her urgent request of the 
preceding night that Ciprina would remove that 
portrait from tho picture-gallery ! And now she 
not only started, but a cry rose up to the very 
edgo of her lips— to the very tip of her tongue,— 
and it was a marvel that she was enabled to catch 
it back, as it were, ero it ponied forth. Yet in 
this she succeeded : far all in a moment she felt, a 
keen vivid ccnso of the predicament in which she 
was placed. 

That start however was sufficient to arousi 
Ciprina into eousplctest wakefulness : sho opened 
her eyes — but she closed them again cs qui-k 
as tho lids themselves Could tvv fable; tor sho 
beheld and recognised the Marchioness! And 
here, on Ciprina’s part, was an evidence of self- 
possession momentarily assorted, as great 03 fchjjftf 
which almost at tho same instant enabled fho 
Marchioness to keep back tho screkm w hick had 
ris-*n to tho very briui of her lips. 

Notwithstanding tfjf immensity of tho impres- 
sion tnado upon tho 4/1 ml of Lucrpzia Mirano by 
finding herself sof&enly confronted ns it wero by 
the portrait of “ jjKucrczia Borgia, sho quickly re- 
! covered her fortitude : nml it was with a deep 
concentrated bitterness of soul that the men* ally 
ejaculated, “ Ah ! if it indeed be my destiny to 
follow that which was thine, O my prototype ! it 
shall bo accomplished 1 Perish every other con- 
sideration than that of sweeping all obstacles from 
my path !” 

And while these tcrriblo and wild ideas were 
sweeping through Lucnzia Mirano’s miml, she 
flung a look upon Ciprina : but this young lady 
still seemed sleeping profoundly. Having replaced 
tho tumbler upon the tabic, tho Marchioness poured 
a few drops from tho phial into the decantor of 
water which stood upon tho toilet-table ; and then 
she again glanced towards the couch to assure her- 
self that Cipriua .slept. Still confident on this 
point, the Marchioniss now peeped into the* adja- 
cent room ; and there she beheld Edgar M ircellin 
stretched in the bod that was there; and she mur- 
mured to herself, “ lie likewise is sleeping pro- 
foundly !” 

At the same moment Ciprina was saying to her 
own self, “ It is not with the dagger tho wretched 
murderess is now working ! — it is with i.ubtlo 
poison ! I will remain silent and tranquil, that I 
may the better fathom all her proceedings I” 

Being thus confident that no deed of violence 
was meditatod immediately and at once ugaiust 
Edgar Marcellin, Ciprina was not very much 
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alarmed when she found Lucrezia Mirano remain- “Just heaven ! what have ycu doneP” ejacu- 
inff for three or four minutes iu the adjoining lated-or rather shrieked forth Cipnna, as ahe 
chamber. Besides, ail was perfectly still therein : rushed forward, for she saw that the tumbler was 
there was no suddeu movement as if a murderous half empty. 

blow were dealt ; but the serpent was evidently “ What have I done ? ’ exclaimed Marcellin, 

•gliding noiselessly about, infusing its venom into lookiug bewildered and aghast. “ I woke up— I 
every vessel containing a beverage likely to be up- felt athirst -you yourself filled that tumbler with 
plied to human Jips. At length the Marcbionoss the lemonade ” 

di Mirano came forth from the inner chamber : “ Oh, wretch ! wretch !” cried Ciprina, thus 
she Hung another passing look upon Ciprina, who alluding to the Marchioness. “ There is death in 

continued to simulate the profoundest sleep ; and that glass 1 —death, Elgar !— death !” 

I likewise having darted a last shuddering glance) “ My God, Ciprina! what have you done?” 
j nt the portrait of Lucrezia Borgia, l ucrezia Mi- ! cried the invalid, raising himself up to a sitting 
/ rano proceeded into the boudoir. Then, light as a posture in the couch. 

j snow-flake falling upon the earth — light as a “ Oh, heaven be thanked! I remember! I re- 

I feather sinking upon the grass — did Ciprina de- member !”— and now Ciprina flew wildly away 
scend from her couch. The Marchioness had left 1 into the adjacent room. • 

tho door ajar, just as she had found it: Ciprina I In two or three moments she returned, bearing 
was therefore enabled at once to follow Lucrezia | a phial in bor hand ; and she exclaimed, “Drink, j 
with her looks. She saw her traverse the boudoir ! Edgar ! delay not ! For heaven’s sake let me 
and enter the ante-room. Across the boudoir now / pour three or four drop a down your throat !’* 
glided Ciprina likewise,— thus unseen and noise- “ Ciprina, you frighten me !" ejaculated Mar* 
lossly following in the track of the vile woman cellin. “ No ! no !”— and he repulsed her. “ I 

who was departing. A peep from the next half- will not allow a single drop ” 

open door — and what did Ciprina behold ? The j “ Insensate 1 you are poisoned!” cried Ciprina, 
Marchioness disappearing through the wainscot | vohemently. 

of the ante-chamber— and that wainscot instan- “ My God ! — aud you tell mo so P” exclaimed 
taneously becoming whole in substance, level in Marcellin. “,Oh ! what a house of infamy is 
surface, and uniform in aspect as Ciprina had ever this ! But ’twas you, Ciprina— ’t was you that 
known it to be! prepared tho lemonade I — ’twas you yourself that 

Could she believe her own vision ? She drew poured it out !” 
her hand across her eyes. Had she been dream- “ Ah, my God !” shrieked the wretched young 
had she been following a phantom of the lady ; “ he believes that it is I who have poisoned 
imagination ? No ! — her mind was too deeply im* j him ! But Ah!” she abruptly ejaculated, “I 
pressed with the conviction of the reality of it j know what to do!” 

all ! And now, therefore, in a moment did the j She then snatched up the tumbler from the 
suspicion of a secrot door fl~«*h to Ciprina’s brain ! table, aud she poured the remainder of its contents 
Yes— this must be the soluV^n of the mystery ! down her throat. But all this was accompanied 
A cold ahuddor swept through?* t the young lady’s by a wildnoss, a vehemence, and a passion which 
form— a glacial chill seemed to ; ko to her heart, were only too well calculated to bewilder Edgar 
as she thought within herself, “ the very mo- Marcellin’s mind with misgivings and suspi- 
naont when I deemed myself secure, peril the j cions. f 

most tremendous was hovering around me!” “ Just heaven !” be exclaimed, “ in her remorse 

Ciprina sprang forward into tho anto- chamber, ! she has poisoned herselt ! “Wretched girl — — ” 
and pressed her hands hard against that part of j “Yes, yes — I am poisoned, Edgar !’’ ejaculated 
tho wainscot which she had seen close behind the ; Ciprina, — “ as you also are poisoned ! Therefore 
Marchioness a fow rttomonts before: but she met j it we die w r o shall die together !— though, as I have 
with a completo resistance— nothing yielded to her ! a soul to be saved it was not I who mixed tho 
touch. Then she hastily placed a chair in a slant- j poison in that glass ! But wo will live ! — ye a, we 
ing position against that part of the wainscot, so j will both live! And behold how !” 
that if the door were again opened inward, the | She placed the phial to her lips and swallowed 
chair might fall iu the same direction. All this ; a few drops of its contents : then presenting the 
was tho result of nervous excitement and terror i bottle to Edgar, she exclaimed, “ Tuis is an anti- 
on Cipriua’s part : but now she suddenly regained i dote ! For heaven’s sake delay not iu taking 
-her fortitude— and she mentally ejaculated, “In- ! it!” 

sensato that lam! Lucrezia will not return to! Marcellin, though still terribly bewildered, 
these rooms this night! The murderess thinks nevertheless now suffered Ciprina to have'hor o\» 
that her work is done, and that she will never way ; and she accordingly poured some of the oon- 
again behold either Edgar or myself in the land tents of the phial down his throat. She irarne- 

of the living! But lot me sec if Edgar still diately appoared to breathe more froely — a change 

sleeps !” . took place in her looks — they lost all their wild- 

Ciprina, judging from what had taken place in ness — an expression of serene confidence succeeded 
her own chamber, had not the slightest doubt that to the horrified aspect her features had so recently 
every decanter, jug, and tumbler in Edgar’s room j worn — and she said, “ We are now both saved, 
was likewise povsoned/ She therefore now glided, Edgar.” 
with her swit0bt>ut noiseless naked feet, through ) 
the apartments to. the innermost one of all. I 

“Ah, Ciprina, have I-disturbcd you?” inquired \ — ■ — > 

Marcellin, who at that very instant was replacing j 
a tumbler upon the table by the side of his couch, j 
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CHAPTER VHT. 


the appointment at the villa. 


with something like feverish petulance. “ Do you 

not possess an antidote ” 

t( And whence came that antidote P” said Ci* 
prina, calmly and quietly. “From the hands of a 
j woman whom I would not have it generally known 
Mabcellin sank back upon his pillow, almost | that 1 had visited. I am alluding to La Dulfina, 
completely exhausted by the terrific excitement | to whose house in the middle of the night I went, 
through which he had been hurried as if on tho as I have before told you, to procure medicaments 
wildly-flapping wing of tho hurricane. But he \ for yourself. She it was who gave me the anti- 
‘now caught somewhat of that fooling of con G- dote. Thero seemed to be something like tho force 


denco which Ciprina herself evidently expe 
rienced ; he began to think that something ter- 
rible, but as yet utterly unknown to himself, must 
have occurred, and that ho had harboured tho 
most injurious suspicions against Ciprina. 

“Tell me,” ho Baid, “ what is it that has hap* 

pened P” 


of prophecy itself in her words- 

“ Ah, Ciprina !” said Marcellin, speaking in a 
voiee that was feeble from exhaustion and tremu- 
, lous with emotion, “all that you have just been 
i telling mo, reminds mo of tho many things you 
\ have done cm ray behalf ; and the very danger you 
; have just now incurred of perishing by poison was 
‘ Wo have both incurred the most fearful dan- entailed upon you by the circumstance of your 
gers,” answered Ciprina. “ That fiend in human having thrown a protecting shield over me ! You 
shape, Lucrezia Mirano- — ” seem to be speaking to me in an altered tone— 

“ Ah ! is it possible,” ejaculated Edgar, “ that there is a coldness ” 

this demoness has again ” “ Question me not, Edgar Marcellin, on this 

“ \ r es— she has again sought and found oppor- subject,” interrupted Ciprina, still firmly and yet 
tunilies of pursuing her terrible machinations,” , quietly. 

continued Ciprina; “but heaven be thanked!' “Aud why not question you P” asked Marcellin. 
they have been frustrated. Ah ! fortunate was it j “ Think you not that I am interested in the de« 
tlrat I placed in the adjoining chamber the por- 1 moanour that you display towards racP — think 
trait of her prototype Lucrezia Borgm ! It must you that I have no feeling, and that I am not 
have been some suddon movement which she made disturbed when I see that you are cold and dis* 

— or else some ejaculation from hor lips — I know : tant ” , 

not which— that startled tne up into a condi- , “No— not cold and distant,” said Ciprina, with 

tion of completest wakefulness ; and then ” , some little degree of vehemence; and then imme- v 

“ But Ob, Ciprina !” asked Edgar, “ how was it | diately resuming the level quiescence of mannp/ 
possible that she could have found her way into ! she had been before displaying, she added, “ I am 
your apartments ? Do you not think that it was not cold nor reserved ; and rest assured that in 


some terrible hallucination P” 


no single point will my attentions be less sedu- 


“ Ah, no ! it was a frightful roality,” rejoined , lous or my ministrations less constant than they 
Ciprina. “ Thero is a eecrot means of access to j ha.vo hitherto been. ut henceforth you will be* 
tbe ante. chamber — I saw the wainscot close be- hold in me only a varse to attend upon you, and 

bind that vilo woman ” j a guardian to pro^ct you against danger. I now 

“ Oh, Ciprina !” murmured Edgar, “ neither j comprehend my ^uo position — you have made me 
pou nor I aro safe withife these walls !” | understand it— the lesson was a severe one — but 

“ Fear not,” interrupted the young lady, with a j still it was better that my mind should be thus 
roice and look that were both decisively firm. “ I j enlightened !” 

will baffle her in all her arts— I will defeat her in j “ Good heavens, Ciprina !” ejaculated Edgar 

ill her projects ” i Marcellin, “ what do you mean £ I do not under* 

“ Better seek the authorities of justice at once !” j stand you !” 
ejaculated Marcellin passionately. I “Y r ou just now suspected,” rejoined Ciprina, 

“ Nt>,” answered Ciprina, for a moment speak- “that I was capable of administering poison to 
ng end looking with the same decisive firmness as I you!” 

jofore— and then hastily adding, “ No— not yet! “Oh! for a word hastily spoken,” ejaculated 
—such a course will not be politic ! We must huve j the invalid, with a true anguish depicted on his 

letter proofs than those which we possess ” ! countenance, “you would not bear rancour against 

“ And what better proof,” demanded Edgar, j me 1” 

' than that she dealt me the blow which has pros- j “ Rancour P — no I heaven forbid I” answered 
irated m o he re P” ; Ciprina. “ But that word hastily spoken was as 

. U~Afffl~"wbat if she were to allege,” asked Ci- j much a sign to me in respect to the current of 


prina, “ that she met in the picture-gallery a man 
whom she took to be a robber, and that she 
stabbed him, believing that it was in self- 
defence P” 

“ Then denounce her as a poisoner !” inter- 
jected Marcellin with increasing vehemence. “ You 

yourself have beheld enough this night ” 

“ Tranquillize yoursell — or excitement will kill 
you,” interrupted Ciprina -impressively, “ No- 
thing that you suggest can I now do. If I were 
to proclaim this tale of poisoning, I should be 

aaktd how you and I escaped 

“ And how did w.e escape ?” inquired Edgar 


your thoughts, as tho straw which is whirled past 
may bo taken as an indication of the direction of 
the hurricane. In short, Edgar Marcellin, you 
have no real confidence in me— you think so little 
of me that at the very first glimpse of any threat- 
ening circumstance your suspicion would fasten 
itself upon me — -and I who have done all that 
l can to save you, and have risked my own life 
in your behalf!” 

Ciprina had not naturally much strength of 
mind nor much command over her emotions. She 
was of too sensuously indolent a disposition— too 
prone to abandon herself to a voluptuous languor, 
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t7b7ve studied ▼c-rjr much h»>w to discipline Lit 

feeling. From tho instant that sho throw her 
protect in £ shield over Edgar Marcellin in tho pic- 
ture-gallery, down to tho present moment of 
' which so'nro writing, she had exhibited more 
presence of mind, more fortitude, more deliberate 
firmness, and inoro energy, than ever she had be- 
fore displayed in all her life. But this moral 
strength suddenly gave way, and afc tho close of 
the speech which we have just recorded, Ciprina 
buret into tears. 

“A b, my God !” exclaimed Edgar Marcellin, 
“how brutal is my conduct towards you! 1 who 
owe you so much, am acting as if 1 were indebted 

to you for nothing l Oh, Ciprina- ” 

“Do not excite yourself, Elgar,” she mur- 
mured: and ns she sobbed convulsively tho hear- 
ings of her bosom were visible to tho invalid, so 
that he saw to what extent his tender nurso waa 
Effected, 

‘ “.Nay, but I must obtain your pardon, Ci- 
prina !” said Marcellin. “Oh, for heaven’s sake 
make allowance for my condition at tho moment! 
— enervated and enfeebled — with scarcely tho 

mental power to form a correct judgment ” 

“ Oh, it is I who havo boon harsh and unkind !” 
sobbed Ciprina: “ yes, it is 1 ! And it is I t hero- 
fore, Edgar, who beseech your forgiveness!” 

Her head drooped towards his countenance : ho 
covered her lrps and her cheeks with kisses— her 
bore arms were thrown about his neck — and as 
f he pressed his head to her bosom, she murmured, 
"'Oh, not for worlds, Edgar, would I do aught to 
injure you!, 1 would sooner die than ulllicfc 
you!” 

“ Dearest, dearest Cinfinn,” responded Mar- 
cellin, “ it is bliss to bedims forgiven for the 
busty words that havo escap'd my lips !” — but. as 
ho thus spoke, there w'as a though unheard 

sigh at tho bottom of his K art, for he wus 
stricken with remorse as ho felt fnat ho was prov- 
ing perllJious to the irnago of Cortona Paoii. 

“And now, ray dear Edgar,” said Ciprina, 

“ compose yourself to slumber, if possible ; and 1 
shull watch by your side for tho remainder of the 
+ i)ight. Ah !” shfr added, glancing at the time- 
piece on tho monte), “it is a quarter to two 

o’clock tho morning is advancing !’" 

Oipvina put on a warm wrapper ; and eoatiog 
herself in an arm-chair by tho sido of Edgar’s 
couch, she remained there until it was tirno to 
give admission to Antonia between Bcven and 
eight o’clock in the morning. 

The whole of thnt day passed without any in- 
cident worthy of mention. Ciprina sought not 
the Marchioness — the Marchioness sought not 
her: and no message was exchanged between 
them. When evening came, Ciprina sail to An- 
tonia, “ You will sleep in the anto-charnbor to- 
night. Make up your bed on a sofa against the 
wainscot-wall on tho sido of the lire place. No 
draught from the door can reach you there.” 

Antonia obeyed Ciprina’s instructions, without 
for a moment suspecting what Lor object could 
bo— -indccfypnthout fancying that sho bad any 
ulterior aim i\L all— bpt naturally supposing that 
it was only that sha might bo readily within call 
that she was ordered to occupy that anto- chamber. 
Hut this was not tho only precaution which Ci- 
prina took. How could she tell but thut there 
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was a secret nieaua of co umunicutiou with every 
one of tho rooms belonging to her suite P She 
did not think it probable; but still she was deter- 
mined to leave nothing to tho chapter of accidents. 
She therefore fastened pieces of silken thread 
along tbo walls of the boudoir, her own chamber, 
and tbo room occupied by Edgar Marcellin. These 
threads communicated with another silkon string, 
which Ciprina attached to a boll which sho hung 
over the head of her own bed. Thus it was ut- 
teriy impossible for any one to enter by a secret 
door without coming in contact with the silken 
threads and raising an alarm. The night however 
passed without any fresh incident to excite appre- 
hension ; and Ciprina— who had felt tho absolute 
necessity of taking two or three hours* rest— rose 
refreshed and invigorated ; while 'Edgar Marcellin 
was progressing most favourably. 

In the course of the forenoon of this same day, 
which was the third since tho night when Edgar 
Marcellin received his wound, Antonia brought tho 
intelligence to Ciprina that the Marchioness was 
just setting off for her villa in the Yale of Arno, 
aud that she sent her kind regards to tho Sig- 
nora. 

“ fs there any messago to tako back ?” inquired 
Antonia. 

Ciprina rejected for a moment ; and then sho 
said, “ Nothing, beyond tho delivery of my own 
kind regards to her ladyship.” 

“ Do you think that this absence, either real or 
pretended, from tho mansion,” inquired Edgar 
Marcellin, when Ciprina communicated to hiru 
what she had just heard, — “ do you think that it 
portends some fresh machination P” 

“ I know not what to think,” answered Ciprina. 
“Some few days ago, if tho Marchioness had 
gone to her villa, I should havo said that it wus 
lor somo intriguo of gallantry : but now every- 
thing is changed, and every incident must bo 
viewed with suspicion. Wo will bo upon our 
guard. Open violence “1 do not for a moment 
apprehend : wo aro liko two hostile camps watch- 
ing each other from a distance. As for any new 
attempt by the insidious moans of poison, I 
scarcely think that Lucrczia will have recourse 
thereto. JJut again I say wo shall bo upon our 
guard— and moreover we have tho antidoto!” 

But hero wo must take leave of Ciprina and 
Edgar Marcellin for the present, and we must 
follow the Marchioness di Mirano to her beautiful 
villa, distant some few miles from Florence. 
Thither the reader h«9 been introduced on a 
former occasion; and therefore we shall not be 
compelled to interrupt tho course of our narrative 
for the sake of much description. Vf ^ -vj 1 1 at 
once proceed to observe that when tho evening 
came, Lucrczia di Mirano attired herself in tho 
most elegant costume, aud proceeded to that suite 
of beaut il ally furnished apartments which somo 
months back she lent to Ciprina, and whither 
Edgar Marcelliu was introduced to tho arms oi 
that young lady by the machinations of the unfor- 
tunate G-iulio. 

-The particular apartment in which tho Mar- 
chioness of Mirano now took her seat to awuit 
the arrival of somo one whom she expected, wus 
brilliantly lighted by lamps held in the hands of 
exquisitely chiselled alabastor statues. The&e 
statues, though such beautiful specimens of tho <*, 




art, were nevertheless of a voluptuousness corres- 
ponding with the character of the mistress of that 
villa and the luxurious appointments of tho room 
itself. Yet not for a moment must it be supposed 
that there was anything gross or indecent in re- 
spect either to tho statues or pictures that might 
bo scen^ there. Nothing of the sort. Those stn- 
'iiialYncf pictures, if beheld separately and indi- 
vidually, in any other mansion, casino, or villa, 
would not have produced the least impression of 
Bensuousness, so exquisitely refined was tho subject 
of each ; but it was tho general effect of tho 
grouping and assembling in one room of all these 
works of art which was calculated to leave a cer- 
tain effect* upon tho mind. The table in that 
apartment was spread with a dessert of tho choicest 
wines and the most luxurious fruits, — the former 
being tho produce of tho richest and the rarest 
vintages, the latter emanating from tho well kept 
hothouses in Lucrezia’s own gardens. On one 
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side of the room there was a purple velvet curtain 
suspended to a rod by meunsof massive gilt rings; 
and if this curtain wore drawrtasido, it would dis- 
close a bed ebumber as exquisitely appointed as 
the apartment to which we have been alluding. 

The reader will recollect that on tho night of 
the entertainment at the Mirano mansion in Flo- 
rence, the Marchioness had said to the Count of 
Kamorino, Minister of Police : “ On the third day 
hence I shall bo alone at my villa in tho Yalo of 
Arno ! alone, do you understand me?— and thither 
may you come!” This was the evening of tho 
third day ; and Lucrezia di Mirano was therefore 
awaiting the arrival of the nobleman to whom she 
had given the appointed. 

Hut was tho Marchioness happy! was she pre- 
pared to enjoy tho entertainment which was pro- 
vided, —thuso fruits and those wines p — or to revel 
with unailoyod rapture in amatory pleasures P 
No! — though she was tutoring her countenance to 
You 11. 
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receive the Count of Ramorino with smiles, thore charms of her person,— now riveting the attention 
web a perfect hell in her heart. A thousand times of the Count upon tho lovely white hand, with the 
in the course of that day and the preceding one had long tapering fingers, and the almond-shaped 
she asked herself how* it was possible that Edgar nails with their natural pinkiness far more pe - 
MorceJlin and Ciprina could have escaped tho lucid and beautiful than tho henna-tinted nans 
effects of the poison P Sbo knew— or at least she of oriental beauties, — then displaying the well* 
^Jad been well assured by La DoJfinn, of whom she rounded and symmetrically shaped arm, baro 
bad purchased it, that it was speedy in its opera- almost to tho shoulder,— or else affording a still 
tion, and inevitable in its effects: she had poured more complete viow of the gorgeous treasures of 
some drops into every decantor, glass, and jug the bust than tho low-bodied dress was wont to 
containing liquids in the chambers which she had j disclose ! And then too, as Lucrezia proffered to 
stealthily visited— and could it be supposed that j the Count the glass which she had filled, she bent 
by some strange accident none of those beverages upon him those blue eyes which seemed to swim 
had been touched by the lips of the intended I in a soft sonsuous languor — and she smiled too 
victims? This indeed was the only solution of with a sensuous significanoy and a sly mischie- 
the mystery on which tho Marchioness could at all vousnoss which revealed the ivory whiteness of 
settle her mind — tho only reasonable conjecture tho teeth. Altogether the amorous Count had 
whieh her imagination could conjure up. And every reason to be charmed, fascinated, and enrap* 
yet there was a certain vague, uueaay idea floating I lured with hor in whose society ho thus found 
in her mind, that this was not the veritable ex- ; himself, seated at that table covered with all 
planation of tho affair — but that something else j delicacies, and in that exquisitely furnished 
lay behind the veil which she could neither lift I apartment whero tho atmosphere was warm and 
with her hand nor penotrate with her eyes. Hut ! perfumed. 

during these two whole days she had not sought “Let me not otait to thank you, thy dear 
to procure other poison— she had not visited La Count/' said tho Marchioness, in the course of 
Dolfiua to seek ah explanation, if possible, of the conversation, “for the promptitude with which 
mystery ; — she had waited and waited in tho last you attended to my request in reference to that 

faint hope that some decanter or jug the contents dangerous Neapolitan ” 

of which might not have been thrown away or “Oh, 1 beseech you, dearest Lucrezia,” inter- 
changed, would yet produce the desired effect, rupted the Minister of Police, “not to tako the 
But no! Down to the moment when the Mar- trouble of ex-pressing a syllable of thanks on 
chioness Ioffe her town-mansion fcp pay this present account of such a trifle ! The fellow was turned 
visit to her villa in the Vale of Arno, that hope out of Florence at an curly hour of the morning 
remained unfulfilled— Edgar Marcellm uud Oipriua of the day before yestorday ; and some of my 


both lived 1 


most zealous ollieers suw him on the high roud to 


Without entering for the present into a deeper | Lucca,— at the same time giving him the strictest 
analysis of Lucrezia di Mirano’s thoughts, specu- injunctions not to be again found in Tuscan 
lations and Fears, we may presume that the reader territories on pain of the severest punishment.” 
can have no possible difficumv in comprehending “ And if ho were to disobey your orders P” in- 
how unsettled was her mind, ^nd how perplexod quirod the Marchioness. 

she was to concoive in what mi^het dll her em- “ Ah ! at his peril he will do it !” ejaculated tho 
barrassments would end. At long^p iho Count di Count. “My sbirri failed not to threaten him 
Ramorino, Minister of Police, was announced ; ahd with eternal immurement in some fortress amongst 

then all in a moment the spirits of the Mur- the Appeniues— at Barberfno or Bagno ” 

chioness rose— she Felt as if she were under the “Oh, how sweet it must bo to exercise such 
influence of a powerful protection; and that with power]” said the Marchioness, with a certain de- 
u friend to screen her from all difficulty and pro- J gree of emphasis, though in a low tone— for she 
tect her from all cnbmies, she might defy every- . was rather musing to herself than intending to 


tiling and everybody. 

The Count had long been enamoured of the 


speak to be overheard by her companion. 

“It is sweet to possess power,” replied tho 


Marchioness of Mirano — he had long striven to • Count, “in order that it may be exercised on bo- 
obtain her favours; his passion had been excited j half of those whom one loves. Ah, dearest Lu- 
by the vory obstacles its gratification had on- i crezia ! if thero were ever a moment when l lelt 
countered— his desires had derived an additional that it was really worth while to undertake) tho 
zest from the same cause. And now the hour of his J cares of office for the sake of enjoying whatsoever 


success and triumph had arrived— the moment of advantages the position affords, it was when issu- 
ing happiness was at hand! Never had ho seen ing tho mandutes that were dictated by your 
Lucrezia di Mirano to greater advantage — nover wishes! And as I observed to you tjiuuqther 
in his eyes had she appeared more ravishingly evening, it would afford me infinite delight to liaVcr 
handsome ! All uneasiness— all traces of sinister an opportunity of proving my devotion in some 
passions hud vanished from her countenance : her manner far more important than this compara- 
looks were full of love and tenderness and volup- tively trivial and insignificant affair in which my 
tuous languor. The Count of Ramorino folded services have just been rendered available.” 
her again and again in his arms — he fastened his “You are all kindness and all generosity/' said 
lips to hers — and while bestowing the most pas- tho Marchioness, bestowing of her own accord a 
aionuto kisses, 4 ho received the most doliciously tender caress upon her companion, 
voluptuous omfib in return. “And you, Lucrezia,” murmured the Count, in 

They sat aown together at tho table : Lucrezia a voice that was half stifled by tho ecstatic emu- 
poured out wine ; amLovery gesture, every move- tions which he experienced, — “ Oh ! you arc* glori-, 
menfc which she made, gave new effect to the ously handsome! X would do anything for you! 
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Yes — you know not how I lore you! 1 feel, as if sunk a thousand fathoms below the surface of 
Lucrezia, that I shall bo unhappy and discon, the sea — how every voice which might give vent 

tented ” to an accusation against any great one at the timo, 

1 “You unhappy and discontented P” she ejacu. was thoro stifled — how every tongue which threat- 
latod, surveying the Count with an air of surprise ened to proclaim truths that were unpleasant to the 
blended with a show of teaderest anxiety. Court or its favourites, was there gagged— — ” 

“Yob — until I can do something to provo how “ Yos, yes/' said Lucrezia,— “ I have read of all 


ardently I love you — to show how grateful I am for 
the happiness which you arc now conferring upon 

’ me in a word, to convince you that I hold ray. 

self to be your slave ! Ah, the idea that you should 
be molested by any wretched Neapolitan refugee ! 
Why, if you possessed enemies the greatest and | 
most powerful in the land, I would find means to J 
sweep them ail from the face of tho earth !” 

“Ah, my doar Count,” said tho Marchioness, at 
tho sarao time bestowing another caress : “ you 
are vory kind: but ” 

“ But what, Lucrezia!” interjected Ramorino. 

“ Bo you doubt my power?— for I am sure that 
you cannot suspect the sincerity of ray inclination 
to do all I have promised if at any time you should 
put mo to the test P” 

“No, no, dear Count — I do not suspoct your in- 
clination ! heaven forbid ! after all tho assurances 
you have given mo ! But your power— is it in- j 
deed so very great p” j 

“ Greater than that of the Granj Buko him- •' 
self,” responded Ramorino, a certain look of pride J 


this. But what has that to 'do, my dear Count, 
with tho circumstances of tho present day — and 
thoso circumstances applying thomselves to Tus- 
cany ?” 

“ It means, dearest Lucrezia,— it means, 1 ” ro- 
poatod Ramorino, with a smite that was peculiar 
and sinister in its significancy,— “it means that 
Tuscany has its Bastilles which yawn to receive 
the enemies of tho Court or of the high dignitaries 
of the State. And when I add, Lucrezia, that if 
you happen to possess enemies, they become my 
enemies also— you know what I mean !” 

“ Ah, this is indeed a strong proof of lovo which 
you are giving me !” exclaimed the Marchioness, 
winding her warm white arms about the Minister’s 
J neck and covering his cheeks with kisses. “ But 
do you mean me to understand that prisoners who 
are carried off in this raannor, remain altogether 
lost to tho world, and that the world is lost to 
them — that henceforth no communication can take 
place——” 

“ Between thpm and the world? No— none !” 


now mingling with the gaze of brimful passion 1 replied Kamerino. “ It is a species of death— with 
which he was fixing upon the upturned counte- this difference, that Ibo aid of tho headsman or 


nance of the Marchioness : “ yes, greater than that tho hangman has not been called in.” 
of tho Sovereign himself ! I will tell you why. j “ Still I scarcely understand you,” said tho 
If the Grand Buko sought to plunge an enemy i Marchioness. “ Suppose now for instance that I 
into a dungeon, ho must procure iny counter- had an enemy — or let us say a couple of ene- 
Bignaturo to tho warrant ; and that counter* ! mies— — ” 


signafuro would not bo given without sufficient j “Well,” interjected . the Count; “and lot us 
reasons. But on the other hand, if I sought to i suppose that theso t^ ^enemies had obtained pos- 
immure a foe in a fortalice till the end of his days , session of some sec;«c which threatened tho loss of 
—to wall him up a9 it were in a living tomb — 1 your reputation— >r your fortune — or your liberty 
have but to present tho warrant to his Highness j — or your life— 

and demand his assent, without tho necessity of I “Well, well,”.. said tho Marchionoss hastily; 
affording a single sylluble of explanation.” 1 “ let us suppose something of this sort, — of course 

“ Oh, then, the power you wield is indeed I should be glad to silonco such enemies for 
great !” murmured the Marchioness, now appear- i ever ” 

mg to gaze with mingled pride and fonduess upon J “ Naturally so,” interrupted tho Count, — “ w’nib 
tho countenance of the Minister. “ It is sweet to J you would not precisely like to go tosucu a length 
have you as a friend : it would be terriblo to have > as to tako their lives. And then too, diso^yrar- 


you as an enemy !” 

“ And remember well, Lucrozir*,” rejoined tho 
Count, “ that whatsoever terror there may be in 
the power which 1 wield, shall bo felt by your 
enemies !” 


ance and inurdur are vory different ! Tiie former 
leaves naught behind to tell a tale, but at oneo 
involves everything in a stupendous and awful 
mystery ; whereas, on tho other hand, the latter 
leaves its bloodmarks and its sanguineous 


“ Ah! if I dared !” ejaculated tho Marchionoss traces—” 

—“Oh, if I .dared!” — and then she stopped “True! truo!” said the Marchioness, with a 
short. strong inward excitement— though as her form 

“WLat mean you ?” inquired the Count hastily, quivered to tho pressure of tho Count’s nrras, ho 
“There is something in your mind P Ob, if I fancied that it was palpitating with a softer and 

could render you a service ” more sensuous passion. “ And this disappearance 

“Bid you not say,” inquired Lucrezia, evi* i means immurement in a dungeon ?” 
dently reflecting deeply witli an under-current of “ It moans incarceration in a fortress,” rejoined 
thought, at tho samo timo that slio put the ques- tho Minister, “ tho walls of which arc so thick 
tion, — “ did you not say that you had the power — that they beat back every sound from within and 
the fearful power — of immuring a foe in a dun- intercept every sound from without,— a fortress 
goon— walling him up in a living tomb——” where the gaolers and the sentinels have no cars 

“\es, all that power,” responded the Count of and no eyes for aught beyond tho orders winch 
Ranioriuo. “You have read hiBtory, my dear they receive from their superiors— where hope dies 
Lucrezia — you know what the Bastille of former upon tho threshold the iustaut it is crossed by the 
timgs was in Paris, — how men wero plunged into foot of the in* going captive — and whence there is 
its silent depths, and as much lost to the world no out*ooming so long a9 the cause for which 
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the immurement took place moy continue to 
exist 

“And it is b y such moans,’’ said the Mar- 
chioness, quivering more and more with the agita- 
tion of a ferocious inward joy and with the excite- 
ment of a fierce triumph, — “ it is by such means 
that you would dispose of your enemies ?” 

u — ftn d that I have disposed of them,” re- 
joined Ramorino, with a sinister chuckle. “ They 
have been heard of no more— and though in reality 
they continue to live, breathe, feel, and think, 
yet are they dead to the world, while tho world 
itself is the same as if it were dead to thorn— and 
at all events they are utterly powerless to do me a 
mischief.” 

“ Oh, I love you. Count— yes, I love you more 
and more,” criod the Marchioness, as if in a voice 
of exultation, “ because you possess so glorious a 
spirit. Ah, if 1 bad this power—” 

“ ilavo you enemies, dearest Lucrezia P” in- 
quired Ramorino, straining her luxurious form 
more closely with one arm, while with tho other 
hand he raised the red wine to his lips. 

“ Ilavo I enemies P” she said, as if not exactly 
comprehending his query — or at least as if for a 
moment hesitating how to answer it. “ Alas, yes ! 
—enemies who threaten me with exposure ! — ene- 
mies who demand that I shall surrender up the 
?reat bulk of my wealth in order that my reputa- 
tion may be spared from being dragged into the 
nire of infamy !” 

“ Ah, this is abominable !” exclaimed Ramo- 
•ino, a fierce light flashing from his black eves. 
‘JJut if you ba«& these enemies, Lucrezia, you 

mvo also the power to punish them ” 

“I P” she ejaculated, as if with a sudden start. 

“ To be sure ! Ilavo I not told you that what- 
oever power I wield, is tho* samo as if you your- 
elf wielded it like w iso P” t* 

“ Ob, yes ! 1 remember you said all this !” ex- 
-laimod the Marchioness. “ A\thousand, thou- 
and thanks !” — and she lavished upon him almost 
ts many kisses as she was bestowing thanks. 

“ Did you doubt my power or my willingness 
o serve you in this matter, Lucrezia ?” asked tho 
2uunt. “ But no, no ! you could not 1 And now 

heso enemios of jour’s ” 

“ You know the Signora Ciprina ?” 

“Of courso! — she lives with you. Have I not 
een hor often and ofton ? But you do not for a 

aoment mean me to understand ” 

“Alas, alas!” murmured Lucrezia, now epeak- 
ng in a broken voico ; “ I mean you to under* 
land everything that is bad, and vile, and deceit- 
ul, and wicked, in reference to that false ungrato- 
ul creature !” 

“ J ust heaven ! is this possible P” exclaimed 
lamorino, with perfect amazement depicted on his 
ountenanco. “ I thought you were tho best of 
riends— that you were like sisters — that the Sig- 
iora Ciprina was dpvotod to you— that you on 
our side wero devoted to her — ” 

“ And until with the last few days,” interjected 
he Marchioness, “ 1 have been to her as a de- 
oted sister-.- though now, when too late, 1 find 
bat it is qPiferpont whom I have been cherishing 
) Bting me !”. 

“ Y'ou surprise me!— nay, more, you afflict me !” 
lid the Minister of Police. “ I thought you 
ere so happy together—” 


“ And so we were until lately,” rejoined the 
Marchioness : “ or rather, I should observe, it wits 
1 who felt happy in the delusion wherein I was 
cradled, to the effect that I had a sincere friond — 
aye, a veritable sister in Ciprina. But it is all 
otherwise !” 

“ How did this happen ? what has she done P 
what is sho doing ?” inquired tho Count. 

“ Alas, my dearest friend,” responded Lucrezia, 
bending down hor faco upon his breast, “you 
know that my life has not been altogether pure 
and immaculato ” 

“ You have enjoyed life— you are enjoying it!” 
interjected the Count. “And why should you 
not? Young and beautiful as you aro — rich, 
accomplished, and elegant — courted by every- 
body ” 

“ Ab, well ! it is kind of you,”*interrupted the 
Marchioness, “to find excuses for my frailties. 
But Oh ! for the future you only shall I love— 
yon only shall receivo my favours !” — and Bhe 
again lavished caresses upon him. “And now 
picture to yourself tho perfidy of that infamous 
Ciprina! — insinuating herself into my confidence 
— gaining a knowledge of all my secrets— sharing 

in my pleasures— and then — and then Oh, it 

is enough to break my heart !” — and the Marchio- 
ness now sobbed with a violenco which was so 
admirably assumed that it completely deceived the 
Minister of Police, though ot all men in the 
world ho was tho least likely to bo duped by any 
such outward show. 

“ I begin to understand, my poor Lucrezia,” ho 
said. “ This Ciprina of yours is, after all, some 
adventuress, no doubt ?” 

“Alas, yes— it must bo so!” exclaimed the 
Marchioness, new affecting a fierce indignation. 

“ Would you believe it— she who threatens to ex- 
pose me, is by her own conduct outraging all de- 
cencies ? She has got her paramour— some 
worthless Prenchman — an escaped galley-slave, I 
believe ” 

“Ah, by Jupiter! this grows more and more 
serious !” said tho Minister of Police. “ Why did 
you not tell me everything at first ? But go on, 
goon! Let me know all— and then we will de- 
cide upon the modo of action. Sho has got her 
paramour, you said—” 

“ Yes — the wretch ! Sho has got her paramour 
— this cut throat ruffian of a Prenchman— living 
with her in my house— occupying her suite of 
apartmonts beneath my roof— to tho uttor scandal 

and degradation of — of ” 

“ It is intolerable !” exclaimed liamorino: “it 
is not to be borne ! And this vile couplo together 
dure to menace you?” 

“Yes— with complete exposure, unless sur- 
render them up more than half my fortune. ’(Thcr^ 
shameless profligates ! they care not for exposing 

themselves at the same time ” 

“Enough, Lucrezia!” interrupted Ramorino: 
“you have told me sufficient to muk? mo sympa- 
thize with you, my sweet friend, and also to afford 
mo the opportunity which 1 so much desired of 
rendering you some service that should signally 
and unmistakably prove my devotion. "Within 
four-and-twtnty hours you shall bo freod from tho 
terrorism which those wretches havo exercised 
over you !” 

“Ah, then, gratitude now commingles with 'tho 
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* lincerest and most devoted love 1” exclaimed the 
Marchioness, again lavishing the tenderest and 
most voluptuous caresses upon tho Minister. “ But 
remember — this must bo accomplished without 
noiso or disturbance—— 0 

“ With tho utmost silence, and in tho dead of 
night, 0 interjected lUmorino. “ There are gags 
for tongues as well as chains for limbs !° 

“ Yes, yes,” said tho Marchioness, agitated with 
.a feverish joy, mingling with a oertain apprehen- 
sion lost everything should fail at the very moment 
when success seemed to be promised : “ there must 
indeed be silence on the part of those wretches— 
—for if they were allowed to raise their voioes in 
the presence of your guards and gbirri, they might 
tell tales which, alas ! I should blush to have re- 
peated ° 

“ Fear naught upon this head/’ interrupted 
Jliiuorino. “ If my men find no oasicr moans of 
silencing the tongues of those wretches, a moro 
effectual method shall bo tried — tho Count 
pausod for a few moments ; then looking steadily 
at the Marchioness, ho added, “ Their brains shall 
bo blown out.° 

“ My friend ! my benefactor 2 my lover ! my bo- 
loved 1° cried the Marchioness, in accents of en- 
thusiasm. “ Oh, I do indeed love you 2 But 
when ° 

“To-morrow night,” responded Bafborino. “ 1 
will give tho requisite orders to the most trust- 
worthy and discreet of my followers; and you, 
dearest Lucrezia, must indicate tho best mode by 
which the transaction is to be carried out ” 

“ Let mo not seem to bo a party to it !° inter- 
rupted the Marchioness ; “ or elso tho domestics 

will wonder they will think that Cipriua had 

got deep into certain secrets which I did not choose 
to have known ” 

“ Can you not give to tho affair such a com- 
plexion,” asked tho Count of ltamorino, “ that it 
may seem as if Ciprina and her paramour had fled 
of their own accord P For rest assured, doarent 
Lucrezia, that if you ottly indicate the moans of 
ingress and egress with regurd to your mansion — 
the means, I would Bay, which are the most secret 
and private— I will undertake that tho shirri shall 
do their duty so well, that not an unusual sound 
shall ruffle the slumber of even tho very lightest 
sleeper beneath your roof.*’ 

“ The means aro easy,” responded tho Mar- 
chioness. “ Look, my dour Count,” she continued, 
indicating the figured carpet with the point of her 
oxquisitely-shupod foot, and by the movement dis- 
playing the ankle up to tho very swell of the leg, 
— “ suppose that this portion of tho pattern re- 
presents tho inner stable-yard of my town-man- 
Biou ° 

“Tho stablo-yard where your own beautiful 
Bteod is kept P” said the Count. “ To be sure ! 1 
have seen it there liavo 1 not?” 

“ Yes— you have seen it there,” continued tho 
Marchioness. “ But perhaps you may not have 
noticed— indeed it can scarcely bo probable — 
that on ono side of this stable-yard thcro is a 
little low door, deeply set in the solid ma- 
Bonry— ” 

“ I have noticed that door, 0 interrupted tho 
Count of Ramorino, with a peculiar smilo; “ and 
I can now conjecturo the nature of tho statement 
yovfare about to rnuko, and which corroborates a 


certain written tradition preserved amongst tho 
archives of my department of the Government.” 

“ Indeed P° ejaculated the Marchioness, with a 
Look of the most unfeigned surpriso. “ A written 
tradition ?° 

“Yes,” rejoined Ramorino,— “a tradition of 
the existence of some secret passage in tho Mi* 
rano mansion : but there is a note appended to 
the entry in the police- books, to the effect that it 
remains a matter of doubt whother the Marquis 
of Mirano, your deceased husband, preserved that 
secret passage when renovating his palatial dwell- 
ing— or whether ho condomnod it altogether. I 
may hero parenthetically observe, my dear Lu- 
crezia, that if I had been Minister of Police at 
the time when those repairs and improvements 
wero in progress, I should have mado it my busi- 
ness to ascertain the point I have just represented 
as having hitherto remained dohbtful,— because it 
is my idoa that a MinHtor of Police ought to be 
acquainted with everything.” 

“ And how would you have ascertained such a 
point, my dear Count ?° inquirod the Mar- 
chioness, with a smile, which however veilod a 
[certain degree of uneasiness, cron in respect to her 
new lover: for shrowd and penetrating though 
she had hitherto known him to be, she could not 
holp now fancying— and almost fearing — that ho 
was moro cunning in that shrewdness and more 
keen in that penetration thdn she had even antici- 
pated ; so that perhaps her own dark secrets and 
sinister purposes might not remain for ever con- 
cealed from his knowlodge. 

“ ilow could I have ascertained the point ?” re- 
peated It unorino, almost with a transitory smile of 
pity for her ignorance, until the sensation was in 
a moment absorbed in tho long and impassioned 
carets whioh he bestowed upon her ere ho went on 
spoaking; for that woman exhaled as it wero 
the very perfume of voluptuousness, so that the 
brain, usually so clear, of the Minister of Police 
was more than^ialf intoxicated in his delicious 
contact with her form. “Were there not brick- 
layors, and masons, aud carpenters who could have 
been questioned ?” 

“There were only two bricklayors and two oar- 
pontors,” interjected the Marchioness, “ who wero 
specially engaged in the renovation of those parts 
of the building wherewith the secret is connected; 
and they worked at night-time, unknown to their 
comrades.” 

“If there had been only one,” rejoined the 
Minister, “I would have extracted the secret from 
him !” 

“ But suppose that ho was woll paid for his 
secrecy ?'* 

“There are grades and degrees in all things : ono 
bribe is heavier than another ; and the heaviest 
bribe carries the day.” 

“But what if the workman,” continued tho 
Marchioness, “ had been sent ofF to some distant 
part of tho country — or into another State — ilia 
moment his labour was accomplished ?” 

“ Ho would have been intercepted on his de- 
parture from Florence,” rojoined Kamorino, with 
a smile, which was this time of a complacent self- 
sufficiency: “and his secret would have been ob- 
tained from him. Believe me, my doar Lucrezia, 
whatever I desire to know I will assuredly pcce- 
trato and fathom ; and if there be now and then 
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rerlain matters which remain wrapped up in mys- 
tery— say, for argument’s sake, the assassination of 
that young page of your’s some months ago — they 
only continue unravelled because they are of too 
little importance to induce me to waste my own 
time or the funds of my department upon them.” 

It was with a growing unoasiness that Lu- 
crezia listened to this speech, as She half reclined 
in the arms of the Minister, who still had one arm 
clasping her waist. For an instant she darted 
a .puck look up into his countenance, to ascertain 
if that allusion to the death of Giulio had any- 
thing pointed in it, or if it wore a mere random 
observation : but there was naught in the expres- 
sion of the Count’s features to justify the appre- 
hension. Nevertheless, Lucrezia felt from this 
moment a vague sense-— a sort of conscience- 
stricken idea — that, she was, or at least might be, 
more in tho power of that man than she had 
hitherto anticipated. 

“And now, my dearest,” resumed the Minister, 

** let us revert to tho subject from which we have 
wandered away. Tho secret passage still exists 
and the entrance is where you have described it. 
Whither does it lead ?” 

“ The secret passago communicates direct,” re- 
turned Lucrezia, “ with tho suite of apartments oc- 
cupied by Ciprina and her vile paramour. The 
door at the extremity is set in the wainscot of that 
room ; and it opens Inward — I mean that it opens 
into the passage itself; so that if any p ioeo of fur- 
niture be standing against it inside the apartment, 
it can afford no opposition to tho opening of tho 
door und no permanent barrier to the entrance of 
any one. There is a secret spring, which on the 
inner side is communicated with by means of a 
braes knob : while on the other .side — namely, that 
of the room itself— its precise position may be as- 
certained by reckoning tho tenth from the bottom 
of the middle row of gilt nails which embellish the 
panellings of the wainscot.” ^ 

“All this I bear in mind,” observed tho Minister, 
“as completely as if X bad known the secret as 
long as yourself. But now arises another point. 
My fthirrl, whom I shall trust with the enterprise, 
may be enabled to distinguish Ciprina, because I 
shall afford them an accurate description of your 
treacherous lady-friend. But bow are they to 
recognise this paramour of hcr’s? — for, as you 
may understand, I am supposing that by sc mo 
accident the vile couple may have visitors. You 
.had better give mo a minute d M scription of the 
paramour.” 

“It, is unnecessary, ” replied the Marchioners, 
who, for several reasons, did not wish to excite the 
suspicion that tho individual was Edgar Mareellin, 
for iesr lest Baraorino Bhould become mistrustful 
on account of all these complications. “ Believo 
me, it. is altogether unnecessary! Ciprina and 
her paramour will bo alone together. Of this 
there is no doubt.” 

“At least,” interjected Bamorino, “you had 
better tell me tlio man’s name.” 

“ Ah, his name!” said Lucrezia. “Let mo see? 

I have Bi.an.so little ct him 1 held him in 

such ubho^ppnee But ah! I recollect I It is 

Bourdon. Atjeast 1 ihink Ciprina so called him 

But doubtless Ive has » d» scon different mimes 

to suit his various purposes,” 

“Then the long und short of it is,” said 


Kamorino, “ I had better not trouble myself with 
any names or personal descriptions at all. Jf you 
are sure that there will bo only the two birds 
in the cage at the time, and those tho right ones, 
1 will issue my orders accordingly.” 

“ Nay — I do not affirm that there will bo only 
tho two birds,” rejoined Lucrezia, “ because 
Ciprina might possibly have her favourite hand- 
maiden Antonia with her on the occasion. There- 
fore you must be sure, my dear Count, to givo 
your men tho description of Ciprina.” 

“ I comprohend,” ejaculated Kamorino. “The 
order shall bo to this effect — to arrest tho Signora 
Ciprina, and any man tolio at the time- may ho 
found in her company 

*• Precisely so,” responded the Marchioness, her 
heart leaping with joy at the decision which had 
thus been arrived at, and at tho prospect of be- 
holding Ciprina and Edgar Mareellin immured in 
a fortulice for the remainder of their days. 


CHAPTER IX. 

ANOTHER VISIT TO LA DOLI'INA, 

We must retprn to tho very persons whose names 
wo havo moutionod at tho conclusion of the pre- 
ceding chapter. The reader has seen that when 
Antonia announced to them the intention of the 
Marchioness to proceed to her villa in the Yale of 
Arno, Edgar Mareellin was at once smitten with 
tho suspicion that some new treachery was de- 
signed. lie longed to got beyond tho walls of 
that house of peril : ho was perfectly convinced 
that Ciprina was dealing most faithfully as woll us 
most kindly with him ; but ho dreaded lost she 
herself should be overreached or rendered power- 
less by the intrigues and machinations of the do- 
tcstablo woman. Yet be still felt too weak to 
leave the apartment inhere he was being so 
tenderly ministered unto : he felt likewise that the 
instant wlv’n he should go forth from the Mirano 
mansion, bo must adopt some prompt and decisive 
course — and he could not bo blind to tho fact that he 
was deficient iu energy, alike physical and mental, 
for such a proceeding. Thus, as tho hours passed 
onward during the day whereof wo are writing — - 
namely, that v on which the Marchioness went 
to her villa — be grow foverisLi and excited. 
Hitherto lio had been progressing favourably: 
indeed on tho morning of this day he bad 
risen from his bod — ho had put on a dress- 
ing-gown — and lor change of air and scene 
ho had removed into the boudoir, or elegant 
sitting apartment belonging to tho suite. Ciprina 
beheld with increasing pain and anxiety, as those 
hours elapsed, that Edgar was chafing at his con- 
finement — that ho was irritating and exciting him- 
self. She knew that this was natural enough, 
under existing circumstances: but it was not the 
less to be deplored — and, if possible, must be pre- 
vented. As the reader may eusily imagine, sbe 
said all kinds of thiugs with the object ot con- 
soling —alio redoubled, if possible, her assiduities 
— her attentions grew more tender and delicate. 
Once — and once only — she ventured t,o inquire 
what his luturo plans might bo — thereby alluding 
to the Marchioness : but she saw that tVie topic 
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was a painful one, and she did not therefore per- Ciprina threw back her veil— partly because she 
list in it. hod heated herself by running* through the streets, 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening; and for the weather was warm though it was the last 
Edgar, reclining upon a couch, .gradually sank oil’ day of October,— and partly because sho did not 
into slumber. Ciprina bent ovor him, gazing with deem it prudent to maintain any roserve with the 
intense anxiety on his palo handsome countenanco : woman whoso succour sho had come to seek. La 
and there was now nothing sensuous in the re- Bollina gazed upon her with attention, aud said, 
gards of the young lady. If sho wore tho invalid’s “ Tell mo exactly how it now fares with the young 
sister, her thoughts could not have been more gentleman F” 

chaste, nor her attentions more completely fraught “Until to-day ho progressed favourably, and 
with a delicate disinterestedness. Sho perceived even rapidly,” responded Cipriua : “ but for the 
that his sleep goon became uneasy— bis breathing last few hours he has been restless and uneasy— 

wus diiiicult: she fancied that he was either under ho slept in a troubled manner ” 

the influence of a troubled dream, or that he was “ There has been something to annoy him P” 
eutlering under tho pain of bis wound. The longer said tho woman, putting the question with the 
she watched the more alarmed she grew, — until at emphasis of one who already foresaw tuo answer, 
length she resolved to pay anothor visit to La Bol- “ Yes,” Baid Ciprina. “ But 1 cannot tell you 
lina and procurp a fresh potion. But should she what it is.” 

in tho meanwhile leave him alone — or in the care “You know, however P” said tho woman. “Yes 
of Antonia P She knew not precisely how to act ; — I see that you do. I am not asking for 
and while she was still deliberating with herself, curiosity’s sake— only that I may judgo how to 
llarcellin awoke with a. sudden start from his un- act. Tell me therefore, has the cause of annoy- 
easy slumber. Ciprina threw her arms about his ance passed P” 

neck, and explained what sho had been revolving “ Tho particular cause of annoyance has passed,” 
in her miud. Edglr did indeed feel so feverish was the rejoinder: “but my patient naturally 

and uneasy that he grew alarmed on his own ae- chafes at being confined to the Bick chamber ” 

count; so that it was by no means a diiiicult task “What?” ejaculated La Boltina, with a leer- 
for Ciprina to persuade him of the necessity for ing smile : “even when he is ministered unto by 
her to pay the contemplated visit 40 the wise- so beautiful a nurse? But I see that you are in 
woman. He knew that the potion which sho had a hurry, and I will do my bost for you, Ahl by 
in the first instance procured for him had douo J the bye, do you happen to require any more of my 
him good— that the balsam applied to his wound I sovereign antidote ?” 

had hitherto shed a healing influence— and that J Ciprina looked hard at tho woman — hut her 
the antidote had proved efficient against the poison J countenance was inscrutable ; so that it was iuo- 
used by the Marchioness. fc»o far, therefore, from possible for tho young lady to tell whether she had 
entertaining any fear in respect to La Boltinas spoken with a specific purpose, or whether she 
skill or Ciprina’ s fidelity, tho invalid had tho fullest were merely endeavouring to dispose of as many of 
confidence in both. her commodities as she might. 

Edgar retired to his chamber : Antonia waB “ You may give me another phial of your aDti- 
summoned to wait in the ante-room, incase he dote,” said Ciprina. “Who can tell how useful it 
should want anything; and Ciprina, inufiling her* may sooner or later become? Ah 1” she ejaculated, 
self in a cloak and covering her countenance with as a sudden thoufht struck her, “ those who pre- 
a thick veil, issued forth faom tho Mirano mansion, pare antidotes doubtless deal in the poisons like- 
Tho house of La Bolfiua was soon reached, for wise ?” 
the young lady glided quickly through tho streets : “ Am I to understand,” inquired the woman, 

sho pulled the iron chain which hung at the door- fixing her eyes keenly upon tho young lady, 
post; and in a few moments the shrivelled “ that you are in want of poison P— for it would 
mummy -like woman made her appearance. Oi- be singulur indeed if tho same hand which admi* 
priua at once crossed the threshold; and before nisters healing medicines, should likewise deal 
buo hud removed her veil, sho found herself re- with venomed draughts.” 

cognised ; for the hag saivl, “ What news, signora? “Heaven forbid!” ejaculated Ciprina, with a 
Is the young gentleman better ?” shuddering look so real that the dame at once felt 

“ Ho is boner — but he is not well,” sho re- convinced of her sincerity, 
plied; “and that is tho reason I have sought you “Then you had some motive for asking tho 
again.” question,” said La Bolfina. 

“No,” said the woruau; “it is not likely he “ No,” replied the young lady, assuming au air 
would yet be well if the wound wore in the first of careless indifference. 

instance so sorious as to iuduco you to visit mo at “ But I feel convinced that you had !” at onco 
all. It was four nights ago that you came to me rejoined tho woman. “Now, if you wish me to 
—and the interval has been too short for such re- deal candidly with you, you must in tho first in- 
co very.” stance act lrankly towards me. Tell me why 

She conducted Ciprina up into the apartment you put the question, and 1 shall bo enabled to 
whore tho skeleton presented its ghastly aspect — judge liow 1 may shape my own answer.” 
and where the crocodile, the human bones, tbe “ Which means,” Huid Cipriua, with a smile, 
infant-monsters in glass bottles, the tablo covered “ that if I reiterate the insurance that I have no 
with black cloth, and tho other accessories of the particular motive, you will at once assure me that 
woman’s art or avocution, w.hichover we may de- you nover deal in poisons : whereas if ou tho 
nominate it, were in precisely the same position other hand I tell you that 1 have a particular 
as on tho previous occasion of the young lady's motive and if I explain it, you will make a 

Visit. .... 1 Tx.r ... ‘ a,, 1 l,. n 
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is that you do deal in poisons : and I will there- 
for© at once ask you whether you have not very 
recently disposed of some to a certain noble lady 
who lives in grand stylo at no great distance 
hence ?'* 

Whilo thus spoaking, Ciprina opened her purso 
and drew forth several pieces of gold, as a hint 
that if the dame troated her with candour she 
would he well rewarded. 

“ Toll mo who you are,’* said the woman ; “ for 

I begin to suspect or rather I will proclaim it 

at once ! You are the Signora Ciprina— and you 
live at the Mirano mansion !” 

“ Though a humble individual,” replied the 
young lady, with a smile, “ I am yet known to 
several persons— and why not to La Lolfina 

amongst them? It requires no witch ” 

“I take heaven to witness,” exclaimed the 
woman, “that I did not know you until the 
moment when 1 proclaimed my suspicion and then 
affirmed it as a certainty.” 

“ You might have seen that I was moro or less 
indifferent us to whether you recognised me or 
not,” onswered Ciprina, “even on the first occasion 
when I visited you; for I raised my veil then as I 
have done now. But supposing what you state to 
be true, how came you to suspect nil of a sudden, 
and without any hint from my lips, that I am tho 
Signora Ciprina P” 

“ Because I have for some time known that a 
young lady of exceeding beauty, and belonging to 
some foreign country, is living with tho Mar- 
chioness of Mirano. You are of exceeding beauty 
— you havo dark hair and eyes; and thus far you 
correspond with the description that in mere con- 
versational momenta has on occasions met my ears 
in reference to the Siguora Ciprina. Then again, 
you belong to some foreign country — for you 
speak tho Italian tongue with an accent, though 
with a delicious melodiousness of voice.” 

“ Nay— but all these circumstances,” said Ci- 
prioa, again smiling with sly bignifieancy, “ are 
much too vague and indefinite to convince you so 
suddenly that I am the very identical Ciprina of 
whom you havo heard speak. Now, my good 
woman, let us understand each other,” she con- 
tinued, at once 'becoming serious. “It was be- 
cause I inquired in reference to the proceedings 
>f a certain noble lady whom you at once knew to 
je tho Marchioness di Mirano that I meant, — it 
vas on this account, I say, that you were struck 
with the suspicion that I might bo that lady's 
riond ; and then the other little circumstances 
fou havo mentioned — tho good looks, tho black 
eyes and hair, and tho foreign accent— Borved as 
corroboratives of the idea. Is it not so ?” 

La Lolfina looked at tho young ludy for a few 
momonts ; and then with a laugh she said, “ You 
are more shrewd and cunning than I could pos- 
sibly have suspected. Woll, my dear signora, we 
are going to deal candidly with each other ; and I 
will admit the truth. Yes — you are right: tho 
suspicion was engendered in my mind in the wuy 
you havo mentioned.” 

“ And I am right also,” said Ciprina, placing 
ten pieecjLbf gold in the wise- woman’s hand, “ in 
Lho beli^rthat you have sold poison to tho Mar- 
chioness of Mirano ?*’ 

“ Is tho secroC to romuiu between you and 
on' ? ’ asked La Lolfina. 


“ Yea : and the best proof is that I owo you 
the deepest debt of gratitude,” rejoined the young 
lady ; “ for if it had not been for your antidote, I 
should bo a stiff cold corpse now !” 

“ And if it had not been,” rejoined La Lolfina, 
“that I suspeefcod you had by sorao means or an* 
other found it needful to use thej antidote, by the 
fact of your asking for a second phial, I should 
not have suffered myself to be drawn into those 
revealings. And so it was for you, beauteous 
creature,” continued the woman, gazing with a 
look of sympathy on Ciprina, “ that the poison 
was bought ?” 

“Yes — it was for me. But tell me frankly, 
had you any particular motivo in recommending 
me the other night to purchase your antidote P” 
“Yes— three distinct motives,” answered La 
Lolfina. “ First, that 1 might make you as good 
a customer as possible : second, becauso it is my 
invariable habit to recommend antidotes against j 
poison, so that in case I should at any time j 
bacomo involved in entanglements with tho i 
police, 1 may secure to myself a repute quite con- 
trary to that of a poison-vender ; and third, be- 
cause thero was something about you which in- | 
spired mo with a real interest, so that I was 
anxious to render you a service, if possible — for I 
surmised, from the adventure of tho wounded 
young gentleman, that you were at least entering, 
if not already plunging deep into the gallantries 
of this city— and I knew that in this case, the 
greater the number of defensive weapons with 
which you were armed, the better it would be 
for you.” 

There was something in tho woman’s look 
which made Ciprina think she was speaking with 
sincerity when she thus proclaimed a sympathetic 
feeling on her behalf; but as she was not com- 
pletely sure, she made no remark on the point. 

“It seems to me singular,” said the young lady, 

“ that the Marchioness of Mirano should have 
taken such little precaution in purchasing the 
poison of you, as to suffer you to know who she 
was.” 

“ Ah, there you are wrong, signora !” returned 
La Lolfina : “ her ladyship’s proceeding was not 
deficient in precaution, fcihe strove all she oould 
to conceal herself from my recognition: she re- 
tained a veil thickly folded over her countenance— 
and 1 asked her not to move it. Nor did I reoog* 
niso her at the timo. But I caused her to be 
followed ; she was traced back to the Mirano 
mansion— and then, by her stature, by ber gait, 
and by a curl of golden auburn hair which had 
escaped from beneath tho veil while she was in 
my presence, I felt assured she could be nouo 
other than Lucrezia di Mirano herself.” 

“ And why did you cause her to be followed P” 
asked Ciprina. 

“Since we aro engaged in mutual dealings of 
frankness,” rejoined the wiso-woman, “ I will 
answer your question. It is my business to know 
everything — or at least to seem to know every, 
thing. But bow could thiB knowledge be acquired 
unless by a variety of artifices and manoeuvres ? 
Half the ladies in Florence have been to me at 
different times for various purposes ; and they all 
flatter themselves that 1 am in ignorance of tho 
personal identities of those who thus visit me. 

But tb<>v are mistaken.” 
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“ A D(1 why did you noli cause me to bo followed doing all you can to prove to mo that you are 

tho other night when I came to you?” naked naught- hut a common mortal after all. Why this 

Oiprin.i. frankness ?” 

“ It was a simple but yet a rare accident which u I can only repeat what I havojust now said,'* 
prevented it,” replied the woman. “ The female answered La Lolfina ,— 1 " that from tho vory first 
spy whom I usually employ for night- watchiugs, moment I experienced a feeling of sympathy in 
bad been seized with illness of a dangerous your behalf. You treated me with kindness and 

character ; and while on tho ono hand she herself consideration— you throw back your veil with aa 

could not glide into tho streets in pursuit of you, easy graceful confidence, as if you felt that it was 
1 on tho other hand dared not leave my patient a proper act of courtesy to reveal your couute- 
for that purpohC. Otherwise T should bavo known nance to ono of whom you were seeking succour, 
who you were on that very same night.” You gave me your gold with a charming affability 

“ And now,” said Ciprina, “ will you have the — and there was a deep gratitude in your looks as 
kindness to tell me why you are thus frank and you took the potion and the balsam. Ah! per- 
cxplicit with mop You are laying bare, as it haps you think that mine is a heart so indurated 
were, tho secrets and mysteries of your own art— by every selfish feeling that it cannot bo touched 
you are putting aside the mask from your ooun- by gentleness of behaviour on tho part of those 
t nuance — and if ever you aspired to bo a conjuror, with whom I come in contact? Hut you are 
a wit^h, or a render of tho future, you are now wrong — and the proof of it may be seen in the 
JSo. o'). — A(i24 U'S. Vol. 11, 
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tM&dWMSe with which I have treated you. Be- > not only in respect to what I hare now in my 
Bides, I know that 1 may trust you -there is some* / haud”—and she chinked the gold—" but likewise 
thing in your looks— iu your words—” I in reference to what I may obtain from LucrezU 

"Yes, you may trust me 1 ” exclaimed Ciprina, Mirano. Lore— jealousy— and a wounded young 

*Aud now ° gentleman ! Then , doubtless because the dagger 

“One word more,” proceeded the wise-woman, had failed to do its work, recourse must be had to 
“ You told me that you owed me your life— that poison ! The whole matter is as clear as possible' 
the antidote I furnished saved you from the effects Yes, yes ! — and if the Marchioness comes to mo 


of the Marchioness of Mirano's poison- 


( again, I shall know how to play my game with 


‘Ah ! did I say that it was the Marchioness ?” J her. The pretty Ciprina revealed as much as it 


cried Ciprina. 


was important for me to know ; whereas I on tho *' 


" You did not say it,” rejoined La, Dolfina ; other hand cared nothing for revealing what I did 
“ but I had no difficulty in forming the conjecture in reference to myself in order to evoke her confi- 
after the turn which the conversation took relative dence and draw her out !” 

to her ladyship. Doubtless there has been love— Meanwhile Ciprina was wending her way back to 
there has been jealousy— and the woundod young the Mirano mansion, which she re-entered without 


genlleman- 


being observed by any one ; and she ascended to 


“Oh, detain me no longer,” cried Ciprina; her suite of apartments. Antonia was in the 
“ but give mo whatsoever medicaments you may ante-room, keeping watch : but hor services had 
deem requisite ; and as your skill is great, I bo- not been required during the hour of Ciprina’s ab- 
Bcech you to furnish mo with whatsoever hints sence. Tho young lady hastened to tho invalid’s 
and suggestions for his treatment you may deem chamber ; and she found him impatient fur her 
it advisable to offer from all that I have told return— so that the moment sho made her appear- 
pou,” ance ho Bpoko fretfully and petulantly, complaining 

Tho wise- woman bade Ciprina remain whore she that she had been absent so long. Ciprina, with- 
was, whilo she passed into the adjacent room, out showing tho least anger at the unjust and 
closing tho door behind her. In about ten mi- unkind accusation, replied with great sweotness, 
□utes she reappeared, carrying two phials and a assuring Edgar that Bbe had been detained by tho 
small box in her hand. wise-woman -herself, ana producing the potion 

“ There,” she said, presenting one of the phials, which sho had brought with her. The young 
“ is a potion which you must administer to your Frenchman, perceiving that ho had spoken harshly, 
patient immediately on your return to the house, throw his arms about Ciprina’s neck— drew her 
It will produce a long and deep sleep: but when face down to his own— and imprintod kisses upon 
the slumber passes away, you will be enabled to hor lips. He then swallowed the potion which 
judge of the good effects of tho medieamont. If sho administered ; and in a few minutes ho sank 
to-morrow evening you find your patient at all off into a profound slumber, 
restless and irritable — I mean, if any circum- Ciprina watched for a long time by the side of 
stances should arise to counteract partially or his couch; and she was rejoiced to perceive with 
materially the good effects of this potion— you what tranquillity and serenity he slept. At length 
must administer the pill contained in this box ; feeling assured that this slumber would last in its 


and a balmy slumber will again ensue. This refreshing placidity throughout the night, Ciprina 
second phial contains my suveref&n antidote, tho resolved to make preparations for retiring to her 
efficacy of which you have already been enabled to own couch. Assistod bf Antonia, she examined 
appreciate.” the pieces of silken thread which wore hung along 

Ciprina roceived tho two phials and the pill* the walls of the boudoir and the two bed-chambers, 
t>ox, and secured them about her person. Sho to uasure herself that they were all in order, and 
then bestowed a further proof of her liberality that the bell hanging over the hoad of bor bed 
upon the wise-woman; and sho was about to tako would bo rung by the slightest vibration of any of 
her departure, when rocollecting something, she iu- those threads. Autonia then made her own bod 
juired, “Has the Marchioness of Mirano been to on the sofa *phich stood against the wainscot wall 
pou to complain that your poison was ineffectual, iu tho ante-room; and shortly afterwards tho 
:>r to ask an explanation of its failure ?” * silence of sleep prevailed throughout that suite of 

La Doliina shook her bead. apartments. 

“ And if she were to come and demand some Tho night passed without any disturbance ; and 

poison which could not possibly fail- ” when Ciprina awoke in tho morning and pooped 

“ Set your mind at ease,” rejoined the woman, into Edgar’s chamber, sho found that ho was still 
“Did I not tell you the other night that tho slumbering serenely. She let him sleep on ; and 
antidote is efficacious against every possible poison it was not until between ten and eleven in the fbro- 
that passes the portals of the Ups ?” noon that he awoke. He was much refreshed— 

“ Enough !” ejaculated Ciprina ; and bostowing his spirits were improved — his temper had lost 

Upon the woman a good-natured grateful smile, that irritability which it had on the previous day 
she took her departure. As she proceeded along displayed : his eyes were brighter— and there was 

the plreets, she said to horself, “ And thus I have a slight colour upon his cheeks. 13ut this was not 

discovered where the wretohed Lucrezia purohased the hectic hue of fever: it was a wholesome sign — 
the poison with which she meant to take my life his hands wore cool— his lips wero moist— and his 
and that of Edgar !” tongue was no longer parched. 

On ti^other hand La Dolfina, while counting “Another night’s rest such as this,” exclaimed 
over th^ncces of gold sho had received from the Ciprina, with accents and looks of delight, “ and 
young lady,' chuckled aud laughed as sho said to you will be convalescent !” 

herself, “ This is a good evening’s work l Yes— “Yes — if tho machinations of that vilo won an,” 
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returned Edgar, “ should leave ua at peace in the 
meanwhile. Do you know whothor she bo re- 
turned from her villa ?” 

“ Antonia has just inquired/' answered Ciprina : 
“ and it does not appear, from what sbo has been 
enabled to learn, that Xucrezia intends to come 
buck to the mansion to-day. Perhaps she may be 
tired of warfare ? — she may have withdrawn her- 
self from the conflict — she is giving us to under- 
stand that if we on our side will suspend or aban- 
don hostilities—” 

“Ah, Ciprina!” interrupted Edgar, “how can 
we possibly mako terms with the murderess ?” 

“ Well, well, tny dear Edgar,” the young lady 
hastened to exclaim, “ wo will not touch upon 
these topics now: we will wait until to-morrow, 
when you will bo stronger and better.” 

“ Vos — we will wait till to-morrow,” rejoined 
Edgar. “ Hut still, my dear Ciprina, there is 
something that you must do for me to-day.” 

“ Speak, Edgar ! —what can 1 do for you P You 
know that you-havo but to express a wish ” 

“You are all kyidness towards me,” said tho 
young Frenchman, pressing her hand to his lips. 

“ Listen to me, dear Ciprina. You know bow 
unensv J have been relative to that unfortunato 

man. Signor Paoli ” 

Jiat what can be done?” asked Cftprina. “It 
is now fou>- days since he wus expelled from Flo- 
rence by the police ” 

“And during this interval,” interjected Mar- 
cellin, “ ho may have found some means of com- 
municating with the landlord of the house where 
he dwelt when in this city. Petroro— for that I 
believe is the man’s name— -was deeply interested 
in poor Paoli. Paoli himself told me bo— and 
Antonia gave us a similar assurance.” 

“ And now what do you wish to bo dono P” 
asked Ciprina. 

“1 wish that Antouia should pay another visit 
to Petroro, to ascertain if ho have received any 
communication from Paolf.” 

“ She shall go at once,” answered Ciprina. 

“One moment!” ejaculated Marcellin. “If it 
should turn out that Paoli Lias not already com- 
municated with Petroro, he is certain to do so the 
moment ho can find an opportunity. Besides, us 
yet there may not have been time for such com- 
munication— because wo know not to wgfcat distance 
Paoli may have been compelled to betake himself 
from tho Tuscan territory : — he may have been 
forbidden to halt in any of tho neighbouring 
States under penalty of being pursued by the 
vengeance of tho Tuscan Police, or entangled iu 
tho whole Italian network of confederated tyran- 
nies.” 

“ And therefore,” said Ciprina, “ it may he 
some days or a week before you can hoar from 
•Signor Paoli.” 

“ This is what I mean,” rejoined Marcoliiu, “ and 
consequently 1 am desirous of opening some 
prompt method of communication between his 
landlord Petroro and myself, so that if Paoli shall 
write to him beiuro I am enabled to leave tho 
fiick chamber, there need ho no delay in my be- 
coming acquainted with the movements of the 
unfortunate Neapolitan refugee and with the place 
of his prosent abode.” 

“Do you not thiuk it would bo unwise,” asked 
Ciprina, “ to let any one know more of what has 


taken place than is absolutely necessary ? You 
havo not yet made up your mind what course 
you mean to adopt towards tho wr'ctched Mar- 
chioness ” 

“ Well, well,” said E Igar, who was as anxious 
to avoid this topic as Ciprina herself usually felt : 
“ arrange the whole business as you think fit,” 
u Antonia shall tell Petroro,” responded Ci- 
prina, “ that she will call upon him every even- 
ing and every morning, to ascertain whether he 
has received any communication from Signor 
Paoli.” 

“ Bo it so,” said Marcellin. “ Aud now, my 
dear Ciprina, let the good girl at once set off.” 

Antonia, who was in the ante-rooin, received 
her instructions accordingly, hml away she went. 
In about half-un-hour she returned, having seen 
Petroro : but this worthy man had received no 
communication of any sort from Paoli. 

“And what did you tell him ?” inquired Mar- 
cellin, who was reclining upon a sofa in the bou- 
doir. 

“ I said that I would call every morning and 
every evening,” replied Antonia, “to see if any 
tidings came from Signor Paoli. Petroro begged 
me to come early in lira morning and late in the 
evening, for four lest such regular and frequent 
visits on the part of the saint person Bbould excite 
any suspicion : for he is known to be favourable to 
tho Italian democratic cau-e, and the police have 
an eye upon him — so that it would only require 
some slight circumstance to cuuso his letters to be 
intercepted ; and if it were found that ho was cor- 
responding with Paoli, it might get him into sore 
trouble.” 

“ Well, then,” inquired Marcellin, “ what ar- 
rangement did you mako r” 

“ Petroro himaoif suggested the arrangement,” 
answered Antonia. “ lie bade mo call every 
morning between soven and eight, and every night 
at ten o’clock. Jf promised that I would do so, 
and thus the matter was settled.” 

“ Til inks, my good girl,” said Marcellin : and 
then he thought within himself, “ Heaven grant 
that you may not bo compelled to pay those 
stealthy visits to Signor Petroro^ for any number 
of days ; but that I may be enabled to leave the 
sick chamber and to take all tkcjo matters into my 
own hand !” 


C HAP T Eli X. 

J'.t'RORO. 

It was about seven o’clock in the evening when a 
posteluiisH drove into tho court-yard of one of the 
principal hotels of Florence, and a young gentle- 
m in alighted. ILo was about twenty years of age 
— moderately tall of stature — of slender figure — 
und of a perfect masculine symmetry. Tumi was 
a certain natural ease aud elegance about him, 
which, together with the excellence of liis ap- 
parel and tho rnodo ia which ho travelled, indi- 
cated tho gentleman. Indeed, our readers are 
doubtless already prepared to learn that this was 
none other than our young hero Cburlcs Do 
Vere. 

Having orderod private apartments, and com- 
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mended that dinner should be served with the least 
possible delay, Charles performed his ablutions and 
made some change in his toilet, —both of which 
processes were agreeable enough after having tra- 
velled night and day without stopping from Naples 
to Florence. The cause of this suddenly under- 
taken and rapidly accomplished journey shall be 
immediately explained to the reader. 

On issuing from the bed-chamber to the sitting* 
room where dinner was now being served up, 
Charles drew forth a letter from his pocket ; and 
pressing it to his lips, he kissed it two or threo 
times with all the fervour of a young man’s de- 
voted love towards an amiable and beautiful being 
who was in every sense worthy of that strong 
Attachment. During the intervals of the repast, 
Charles read and re-read the letter half-a-dozen 
times, though he had previously read and re-read 
it twice as many times during his journey from 
Naples to Florence. Tho letter bore the date of 
the 19th of October, which was tho very same day 
whereon Edgar Marcellin bad met Lisetta in Lon- 
don, and through her intervention bad not merely 
been enabled to obtain accoss to Corinna at Sidney 
Villa, but bad likewise communicated to this young 
lady and to Agnes Evelyn the cortainty that tho 
Marchioness of Mirano had been the murderess of 
Giulio. The letter of Agnes therefore, we say, 
bad boen written on that same day ,* and imme- 
diately on receiving it at Naples, after the usual 
postal interval, Charles had Bet off for Florence, 
where we now find him arriving in tho evening of 
tho 1st of November. 

It is not our purpose to transcribe tho whole of 
Agnes Evelyn’s letter; we shall therefore merely 
transfer to the pages of our narrative a sufficient 
extract to render the reader acquainted with the 
precise nature of Charles De Vere’s mission. 

“And now, my dear Charles,” wrote Agnes, 
“ 1 have given the full details of all that the Ita- 
lian girl Lisetta and M. Marcelhn have commu- 
nicated to Corinna Paoli and myself. M. Mareel- 
lin leaves England without delay to proceed to 
Florence. In the hurry of his departure just now 
from Sydney Villa, X omitted to mention to him 
that I intended to write to you upon the subject. 
Therefore, dear Charles, if you can by any possible 
means manage to leave your diplomatic duties 
for a brief space, and repair to Florence to render 
your assistance, if reeded, you will find M. Mar- 
cellin there. You may have already seen, from 
the details I have recorded, that it is an affair to 
be treated with the utmost circumspection, pru- 
dence, and delicacy. Signor Paoli is himself un- 
fortunately placed as a Neapolitan refugee who 
may at any instant be, ordered out of the Tuscan 
territory; while M. Marcellin stands a chnnce of 
being denounced openly as the assassin of Giulio, 
as he has already been stcrefly accused of that 
crime : for everything is now to bo expected alike 
from the vengeance aud from the fears of the 
wicked Marchionoss. You perceive therefore, dear 
Charles, that this is not a case in which your diplo- 
matic position may at once enable you to apply to 
the Tuscan authorities, to initiate prompt and 
active measuj gs against the Marchioness. You 
will have to*Ee guided by circumstances. You 
must see Signor Paoli in the first instance ; and he 
will doubtless introduce you to M. Marcellin, who 
must necessarily arrive in Florence some few days 


bofore you can bo there. You will then learn to 
what extent 'M. Marcellin may have succeeded in 
collecting evidences according to the hints and sug- 
gestions he received from Lisetta in London. In 
short, my dear Charles, I know that you will bo 
enabled to assist the unfortunate Signor Paoli and 
the falsely accused M. Marcellin with your counsol 
in the first instance, and afterwards no doubt by 
the interest which your position enables you to 
command and which can be brought to bear upon 
the Tuscan Government. I know likewise that for 
more reasons than one you will be glad to take 
this mission in hand ; because you will be Tender- 
ing me a service, for I feel deeply interested in 
everything that concerns my amiable young friend 
Corinna— and because you will be aiding the pur- 
poses of justice and of righteous retribution.” 

The reader now comprehends the prcciso mo- 
tives which had brought Charles De Vero to Flo- 
rence. Tho distance was about two hundred and 
eighty miles; and as Italian travelling, even by 
post, and when money is lavished on. the postilions, 
is never of a very delectuble description, it may 
bo oasily understood how at tho rate of about 
eight miles an hour it had taken our hero upwards 
of thirty-six hours, including stoppages, to accom- 
plish the distance. Those stoppages had only 
been for the« purposo of changing horses ; for 
whatsoever refreshments Charles required, ho had 
partakon of in the vehicle. Thus on arriving in 
Florence, it was natural enough that bo should 
allow himself an hour for his ablutions, his change 
of -toilet, and his repast, ere ho entered upon tho 
business which he had in hand. 

Having concluded his repast, Charlos was think- 
ing about inquiring of tho waiter for a porter to 
conduct him to the street where he expected to 
find Signor Paoli, when he beheld a plan or map 
of Florence suspended in a neat frame to the wall 
of tho apartmont. By means of a couple of mi- 
nutes’ study of this map, our young hero was 
enabled to make himself master of tho relativo 
positions of the hotel where he had taken up his 
quarters, and of tho street to which ho was about 
to bend his way. lie therefore dispensed with 
any guide; and setting out, found himself in 
about ten minufes in the particular street which 
he sought, lie now looked for the number of the 
houso to wj^ich the instructions of Agnes had 
directed him ; and he porceivcd that it was a pri- 
vate residence,— the dwelling being a Bmall one, 
with no carriage gateway — an omission by no 
means usual in tho Florentine capital, where tho 
houses are chiefly built in tho form of a square, 
accommodating a great number of families* 

Charlos rang the boll : his summons was an- 
swered by a neatly dressed girl of fifteen or six- 
teen, who in reply to his question relative to Sig- 
nor Potroro, informed him that her fathor was at 
home: he was conducted up a staircase into a 
small neatly furnished room, whore he was left 
alone for two or three minutes, — at the expiration 
of which interval a short middle-aged man, wear- 
ing spectacles, made his appearance. 

“ My name is Petroro, signor,” he said, with a 
bow that was sufficiently polite, though it indi- 
cated a certain degree of reserve : “ may I ask 
what business you have with mo ?” 

“ I believe that a Neapolitan refugee ofe the 
name of Paoli, is living beneath your roof?” 
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“ No, signor/* responded Petroro. “ Paoli is no 
longer here.” 

“ AU ! then lie has removed , 1 99 ejiculatod Charles; 
“ but you can doubtless indicate his new abode P” 

“ Signor Paoli is no longer in Florence— nor yet 
in Tuscany,” rejoined Petroro ; and all the time 
he was steadily surveying the youth through the 
large circular glasses of hi9 spectacles. 

“ No longer in Tuscany ? But tell me ” 

“The short and the long of it is, signor,” inter- 
rupted Petroro, “ Signor Paoli was expelled by the 
police in the morning of the 20th of October : ho 
was escorted to tho outskirts of Florouce— I ac- 
companied the poor man — and I heard the sbirri 
give him tho most positive orders to leave the 
Tuscan territory with tho least possible delay.’* 

“.Good heavens!” cried Charles. “And whithor, 
then, has he gone ?” 

“I should say into the Duchy of Lucca— for 
that is the nearest : but I do not know.” 

“ And has anything been done ?” inquired 
Charles, — “1 mean in reference to the business 
which specially brought him to Florence ?” 

“I know uotbiri£ more than this, signor,” nn- 
swerod Petroro, — *• that Paoli came to Florence to 
investigate tho mysterious assassination of bis son 
Giulio; but beyond that fact 1 am unacquainted 
with every detail. Ho was a men* lodger hero — 
he paid me honourably——” 

“Now look you !” interrupted Charles: “I am 
not surprised that you speak guardedly, and that 
you even appear mistrustful : for such terrible 
things are done in Italy that make the blood of 
Englishmen run cold or else fire it with indigna- 
tion !” 

“ Ah, then you are an Englishman ?” exclaimed 
Petroro, his countenance brightening up. 

“Yes: and in order to prove that I am dealiug 
with all possible frankness, I will tell you who 1 
am. Here is my card. 1 have journeyed all tho 
way from Naples to render whatsoever assistance 
1 ^night be able to Signer Paoli ” 

“All, signor, how kind of you!” exclaimed 
Petroro, his manner now undergoing the most 
completo change, and becoming all urbanity and 
kindness instead of coldness and reserve. “De- 
pend upon it there are some persona who do not 
want this affair of the murder to be investigated, 
and who therefore have sot in movement the 
machinery of the police.” 

“Perhaps, then,” said Charles, “ you have your 
suspicion ?” 

“Perhaps I have, signor,” replied Petroro: 
“ but without entertaining nny farther mistrust 
towards yourself, 1 may just as well observe that 
it would bo only a waste of time fur you and mo 
to discuss Alio business— because I am so situated 
that I cannot offer to render any assistance in it. 
I have a wife and children to support, and dare 
not get at loggerheads with the police.” 

“ And I will not for a moment do aught that 
may compromise you,” rejoined Charles. “ But 
tell me — has thoro been a French gentleman here 
to see Paoli P” 

“ Y r e.s,” replied Petroro;— -“a French gentleman 
called the very evening before Paoli was arrested 
by tho police. Paoli was out at tho time : he 
returned home greatly agitated, exclaiming some- 
thing about a purse and a certain Marchio- 
ness — ” 
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“ Vos— I understand,” intorjectod Charles : " tho 
Marchioness of Mirano ?” 

“ W ell, it is you, who say it, signor,” obsorvo.l 
Petroro, but with a significant smile. u Paoli, as 
I was telling you, came homo in this almost Iren-* 
ziod state : I told him a French gentleman had 
called— ho said ho knew it, and that ho had seen 
the gentleman, who would call again presently — 
and that I was at once to admit him. Paoli sat 
up the whole night; but tho Frenchman returned 
not — and then in the morning, between eight and 
nine o’clock, the police came and arrested the un- 
fortunate Neapolitan.” 

“ And what did he say p” inquired Charles. 
“Did he not protest — — ” 

“ For a single moment— and thon he hold his 
tongue,” rejoined Petroro; “for this very good 
reason— that^i couple of carbiues wore pointod at 
his hoad, with the threat that his brains would bo 
blown out if ho dared speak a word. &>, like a 
wise man, ho held his peace. I accompanied him 
— or rather I should say I followed the party to 
tho outskirts of Florence : but tho sbirri would 
not suffer mo to exchango a single word with 
Paoli, and ho was sent off in some vehicle hired at 
tho moment for tho purpose.” 

“And this young Frenchman,” said Charles 
inquiringly, — “have you not seen him since ?” 

“ No, signor,” responded Petroro : “ but I have 
heard of him.” 

“ Ah, indeed P And where is he ?” 

“Softly, signor,” intorjected Petroro. “I my- 
solf know very little on the subject. X nm too 
prudent to ask many questions— I only give an- 
swers to tho questions which aro put to me: but 
what little 1 know shall be cheerfully imparted to 
you — for the longer I gaze upon your frank open 
countenance, the more am 1 convinced that you 
are an honest good young man. 1 must tell you, 
therefore, that in tho afternoon or evening of tho 
very sarno day* on which Paoli was arrested and 
carried off, a young girl called upon me. She h*d 
the air of being handmaiden or camerisle of some 
lady, for she was very genteel and well dressed. She 
told me sho camo on the part of thd French gon- 
tloman who had callod’ the qyening before ; and 
then the girl inquired for Signor Paoli. 1 told 
her what had happened in respect to Pauli's arrest 
aud expulsion ; and the girl went away.” 

“Anil have you not seen her since?” inquired 
Charles. 

“ Yes,” answerod Petroro, — “ in the forenoon 
of this very day.” 

“ Ah ! and tho French gentleman P” 

“I know nothing about bun beyond this— that 
ho is most anxious to learn where Signor Pdoli 
now is: aud he believes that Paoli cannot fail 
shortly to communicate his address to me. To bo 
brief, signor, I have told the young girl that sho 
may call every morning and evening, uuder cir- 
cumstances of due cautioD, to inquire whether I 
have received any communication from Signor 
Paoli. But I do not know who the girl is— nor 
whence sho comes — nor who the young French- 
man is— nor where be is— nor why he does not 
come himself : and to toll you the truth, signor, t 
do not want to havo more to do with the matter 
than lean possibly help; for when the police 
meddle in such aflairs, they are apt to become 
awkward and ombarrassiug.” 
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“And I have already assured you, my good J This was spoodily done; and Autofia took her 
man,” replied Charles, “ that I would not for tho 1 departure from Petroro’s house, Charles having 
world compromise you. Put this young girl of I assured her that he should wait there for her re- 
whom you have spoicen — when will she 


call 

c again ?” 

‘ At ten o'clock this evening,” was th€ answer. 


turn. Antonia hastened back to the Mirano man* 
sion, thinking of tho handsome and genteol young 
man whom sho had just left. On ascendiug to 


‘At ten o’clock !” ej .culated Charles. “ Ah ! j Ciprina’s suite of apartments, sho found the young 
this is excellent ! It is now nine,” he added, re- : lady seatod by tho side of Edgar Marcellm s bed ; 
ferring to his watch. “ May I return here at ten P” | for tho invalid had retired to his couch inline* 
“Return in welcome, signor,” responded Pe- J diately after Antonia Bet out to call at Petroro s 
troro : “or remain altogether, if you prefer it, 1 dwelling. The momont Antonia crossed the 
until the girl comes. I can produce a good bottle threshold ot tho bcd-chambor, both Edgar and 
of wine— and it would honour me to have your i Ciprina perceived by the expression of her counte- 
company.” nance that she had something of importance to 

Charles accepted the invitation : the wine was commuuicate ; and tho invalid ejaculated with 
srluoed — and the conversation turned upon ; feverish impatience, “ What nows, Antonia P what 

news?” 


produced 

general topics, for Petroro had nothing now to 
say upon the one which most especially interested 
aur young hero at the present time. Tho hour 
glided away ; and as the clock struck ton, there 
was a ring ut the bell. 

“ This is the girl, I have no doubt,” said Po* 

:roro : and he quitted the room. 

In less than a minute be reappeared, ushering in 
Antonia, to whom he said, “ I loavo you with this j young and genteel ; and ho knows your name, 
young gentleman, whom 1 believo to be a very j signor.” 

worthy one — though really the world has come to j “But his name ?— what is it P” exclaimed Mar- 
such a pass that nobody ought to guarantee the ! colliu, whose impatience was now worked up to a 


“ I found at Signor Petroro’s,” replied the maiden, 
“ a young gentleman who says that he has travelled 
I don’t know how many leagues in order to assist 
Signor Paoli and yourself—*” 

“ Who on earth can this be p” cried Edgar. 
“ Where dues he come from ?'* 

lie comes from Naples Oh! he ib quite 


integrity of any one whom he has not kuown for 
the best part of his life.” 

Having thus spoken, the cautious Petroro with- 
drew, leaving Antonia and Charles Be A r cre alone 
together. 

“You come from a young French gentleman,” 
immediately said Charles, “to ascertain whether 
the landlord of this lodging-house has received 
any communication from a certain Signor Paoli?” 

“ Yes, Signor— that is my object,” answered 
Antonio, resolving to be upon her guard. 

“And the French gentleman’s name is Marcel- 
lin,” continued Charles. 

“ It may be, signor, lor anything I know to the 
contrary : but ” 

“You mistrust me?” interrupted Be Vero. 

“ But believe me, I am a friend. I have journeyed 
from Naples to Florence expressly to further 
the views of Signor Paoli und Edgar Marcellm; 
otherwise, do you think that I should be here ?” 

“ I have no doubt, eignor, that you are speak- . 
ing the exact truth,” responded Autonia ; “ but I j 
am sure you will forgive mo if I adopt a certain do- j 
gree of caution— or rather, 1 should say, if I only I 
go to the extent of the mission entrusted to mo. 
But I will deliver any note or message to the 
French gentleman ” 

“ Be it so !'* exclaimed Charles. “ Ah ! when I 
bethink me, how long will it take you to return 
into his presence? — for 1 am burning with impa- 
tience to see him — 1 shall ask him for an inter- 
view this very evening he will accord it ” 

“It is quite possible, signor, for me to depart 
with your billot, deliver it, und return with the an- 
swer, so that I may bo here again all within an 
hour perhaps indeed in half that time.” 

“ Excellent TJ ejaculated Charles. “You have 
nothing to donSut to take my card and to say that 
I have come to Florence in consequcnco of a letter 
received from Miss Evelyn of Sidney Villa in 
London. Stop ! I will write it with a pencil on 
the back of nay card.” 


feverish intensenoss. 

“ Hero is his card, signor. You will boo some- 
thing written at the back with pencil.” 

Antonia produced tho card : Ciprina was on tho 
poiut of taking it for tho purpose of handing it to 
Edgar Marcellm— but tho latter clutched it with 
a haste that showed how feverish his impatience 
was j aud tho name of Be Vero buret from his 
lips, 

“ Be Vero P” said Ciprina. “ Indeed ? Is that 
an English name P” 

“ English or not,” responded Edgar, “ it is in 
this case borne by an English gentleman. Ah ! 
hero is what is written tho back ! * Mr. Da 
'Veres compliments to 31. 3hu’ceUin, and has 
\ come to Florence in consequence of a letter from 
Miss Knetyn of Sidney Villa. St. John s Wood, 

( Donjon. Jlr. Do Vcrc requests an immediate 
, interview.' — Bo you hear that, Ciprina ? Why, 
i really, one would think that ail this was a perfect 
matter of indifference to you : for hern you are 
preparing the beverages and beginning to put the 
room to rights for tho night, just as if 1 should 
think of going to sleep before I had seen Mr. 
Bo Vero !” 

“OIj, beliovo me, Edgar,” said Ciprina, turning 
hastily towards him with a sweet deprecating smile 
upon her lips, “1 cannot possibly be indifferent to 
anything which interests or regards you.!” 

“Forgive mo, dear Ciprina! I was hasty!” said 
Marcellin: “ I was too impetuous! But, Oh! I 
fear I have wounded your feelings very much ! 
You are pale— pale as death! Good God! — and 
how icy chill your hand!” 

“ It is nothing — it is nothing,” said Ciprina : 

“ but the evening itsolf is cold and here have 

I been letting the fire get low !” 

“ On the contrary, Cjprina — the evening is quite 
warm ; aud we were speaking of thia comparative 
sultriness only a lew minutes before Antonia’s re- 
turn.” % 

“ True ! it is very warm,” said Ciprina ; and for 
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a moment she placed her hand upon her forehead 
like ono who is bewildered by some intense racking 
of the brain. 

“ My dear girl,” said Marcollin, now looking at 
her very seriously, and speaking very earnestly, 
« I see that you aro distressed by my abrupt and 
impetuous manner towards you. You have every 
reason to be. I have moro than onco spoken petu- 
lantly and angrily ” 

“ For heaven’s sake do not utter another syl- 
lable of excuse, Edgar !” interrupted Ciprina. “I 
am not angry — I am not offended ! Only — 
only — these constant successions of excitement 
will end by killing you outright !” 

Her face bent forward until it repoBed on 
Edgar’s shoulder — for ho was half sitting up in 
the bed ; and she burst into tears. For nearly a 
minute so passionate was that outburst of weeping 
— so violent this gush of emotions— that it really 
seernod as if tho young lady’s heart wore about to 
break. Edgar, to do him justice, forgot for tho 
time everything in reference to Charles Do Vere; 
and winding his arras about Ciprina’s neck, ho 
strained her to his breast — ho said all he could to 
console her. She left off sobbing— she wiped tho 
tears from her largo black eyes— smiles now played 
upon her lips — and she murmured in the melo- 
dious intonations of her voice, “ 1 have been very 
foolish, Edgar — but pardon me this* outburst of 
grief, and think of it no more.” 

“ Oh ! I am happy, Ciprina,” ho responded, 

“ now that I see you smile again ! Did you hear 
what I read on the back of this card, dearest ? 

But stay ! you know English very well In- 

feed, I remember once to have heard it said, when 
[ was formerly in Florence, that you speak tho 
anguage as well as a native ■” 

‘‘Oh, yes— I can read English with the utmost 
■acility,”. she said, as she took the card which 
Fdgar Marcellin now handed to her. “ But 
;v ho — but who •” 

“ Ob, do not ask me any questions now, 
lea rest !” ejaculated Edg^r, playfully placing his 
ingers upon Ciprina’s rosy lips. “ I am in all 
lusto to see Mr. DeVere! Let Antonia depart 
iguin ! — let her conduct tbo young English gentle- 
man hither ! Will you give theso orders, Ci- 
prina ?” 

“ Yes— at once,” answered the young lady. 
“Compose yourself — lie down again, I beseech 
you — tor it is this excitement which does you so 
much harm, and therefore makes mo so vory, very 
unhappy.” 

“ i will do everything you tell me, Ciprina,” 
rejoined Marcellin. 

Antonia— on perceiving that Budden outburst of 
strong feelings on the part of her mistress — had 
discreetly reared from tho bed-chamber, and had 
Bought the ante-room, — thus passing from one ex- 
tremity of the suite to the other. Ciprina has- 
tened to join tho damsel in that ante-room — on 
entering which, she closed tho door behind her. 

“Tell me, Antouia,” she said, “exactly what 
passed between yourself and Signor De Vere.” 

Antonia gave tho required explanations, which 
were brief enough, as the reader may suppose from 
what has been recorded in reference to tho inter- 
view between the camensta and tho young diplo- 
matist. 

“ And therefore ho knows nothin? ?” said Ci- 


prina : “ ho asked no questions ? But no ! how 
foolish on my part ! How could ho know ? how 
could he even suspoct ? — Antonia,” she continued, 
seeming all in a moment to recover her prosonco 
of mind, “ you must go back to Signor De Vere — 
you must tell him that tho French gentleman will 
recoive him immediately — but you nood not tell 
him that he is ill or wounded — you need not say 
that it is to tho Mirano mansion he is boing led l” 
“ I will say nothing, signora,” observed Antonia, 
“except that he is to follow mo. Have you any 
further instructions ?*' 

“ Yes,” rejoined Ciprina, looking at her watch : 
“it is now eleven o’clock. Bo not too hasty !— I 
moan, you need n it be in too great a hurry to 
I bring tho English gentleman hither. If he is 
hero by midnight, it will suffice. Ah ! and ono 
word more! The moment you havo introduced 
him into this anfcoroora, you may retire. Never 
mind if the light bo burning dim, or if you do not 

find me here -I will see that proper attention 

is paid to tho English visitor. Do you under- 
stand ?'* 

“ I will obey your orders, signora,” answered 
the camerisle : and she then took her departure. 

Tho moment she was gone, Ciprina retraced 
her way as far as hor own bed-chamber, where a 
silver chocolate pot was being kept boated over a 
spirit-lamp. She poured into a cup a small quan- 
tity of tho chocolate : she then took the pill which 
La Dolfina had given hor in tho box on the pre- 
ceding evening : and this pill she put into the 
cup. 

“Ho must sleep!” she thought within herself: 
“he must sleep while I have this interview with 
Charles T)o Vere ! To morrow they may meet 
perhaps— but not till then ! I havo now a clear 
hour before me. Ah ! it was well thought on my 
part to bid Antouia delay his coming until mid- 
night ! During the interval the soporific medica- 
ment will perform its work, and Edgar will sleep ! 
Ab, if I were to ifbsoeoh him to take this medicine 
for hia good, he would refuse ! — lie would not 
tako a soporific, now that he expects to moot 
Charles Do Vere ! Therefore must I deceive him 
by moans of this beverage : and Ah ! I deplore 
the necessity of usiug deception %ith him!” 

When she found that tho pill was completely 
dissolved in the chocolate, Ciprina passed iuto the 
inner room, carrying the cup. 

“ Here, Edgar,” she said ; “ it is rather late 
for you to take any moro chocolato to night — but 
it is strengthening— you soetn to fancy it moro 
than anything else ” 

“ Yes — tho very thing that I was on the point of 
asking for !” he exclaimed : and then he kissed the 
hand whioh presented him the cup. “ You have 
sent Antonia to letch Charles Do Vero ?” he asked, 
as ho gavo back tho cup, having swallowed its 
contents. 

“ Yes,” replied Ciprina. “ But this Charles Do 
Vere, us you call him ” 

“ I will tell you, Ciprina, all about it,” inter- 
rupted Marcellin. “ You must have road tho 
name of Agnes Evelyn ” 

“ Agnes,” echoed Ciprina, it might almost have 
seemed mechanically. 

“ Ah, I forgot!” said Marcellin * “the name of 
Agnes is not on this card — it is simply Miss 
Evelvn that Mr. De Vere has written. But now 
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you know hop name to bo Agnes Evelyn. Well, 
then, Agnes Evelyn is a most excellent-hearted 
and benevolent young lady— and accident threw 
her in the way of the Pauli family at a time when 
they were in the greatest distress. Paoli’s children 
are now living at Sidney Villa." 

“Ah, then you have doubtless soon them at 

this how is the villa called ?’* and Ciprina 

stooped down to pick up the card which she had 
just let fall from her hand. “ Ah ! Sidney 
Villa !" 

“Yes — I saw them at Sidney Villa— and it was 
from one of the ehildren I happened to learn that 
Miss Evelyn is engaged to a young diplomatist 
named Charles Da Vera." 

“And therefore that name was immediately 
familiar to you?" said Ciprina. “But what do 
you suppose — I mean, what — " 

“ You mean to ask what Charles De Vore can 
purple to do ? This is very strange— thero is 

a drowsiness but I must shake it off. Ah ! 

that’s it! I must sit up in the bed. How foolish 
I was ! Of course if one lies down, sleep is sure 
to come stealing over ono !’* 

“And Agnes Evelyn," said Ciprina, — “ this 
young lady of. whom you spoke " 

“Speak louder, dearest," interjected Edgar; 
“for either your voice is very tremulous and low 
—or else I am really getting more and more sleepy. 
Ah ! you wore speakiDg of Agnes ? She is very 
good, and very lovely. She is generally known by 
tbo title of The Beauty of Sidney Villa ; and 
some of the people in the neighbourhood call her 
Beauty just as if it were a regular name, or as 
they might say Aqnes. Corinna told me all 
this." 

“ And who is Corinna ?" asked Ciprina. “ Oh 
—I Buppose one of the Paoli family P" 

“Yes — just so,” responded Marcellin, who was 
every instant getting more and more drowsy. 
“Paoli’s daughter — a girl of some sixteen or 
so " 

“ And beautiful doubtless ?" asked Ciprina, 
somewhat quickly. 

“ Yes— beautiful — both beautiful — Agnes and 
Corinna,” murmured Marcellin, with his eyes more 
than half closed and his head falling forward 
upon his breast : “ both beautiful— both beautiful. 
What was I saying ?” he asked, opening his eyes 
nud staring vacantly. “ Ah ! Agnes — yes they call 
her Beauty. And sbo had a cousin — ■ — let me 

fle0 ^_] beard her name— -I have forgotten 

it Ah! no! it was — it vras— Kloribel ! that 

was it ! And she ran away — a splendid crea- 
ture, 1 believe she was so Coiiuna heard it 

said -and now no ono knows what on earth 

has become of her. Yes — yes no I moan ! 

— — hut Agnes has somehow or another received 

the assurance that her cousin what is her 

name?— Ah! Eloribcl ! — has become virtuous 
again— and gone into Borne strict seclusion — X 
don’t know whether — whether it’s a convent or 

not but— but— I did hear that Miss Evelyn 

is now tranquillized about her erring cousin." 

Hero Ed|gar Marcellin tell back upon the pil- 
lows : heMhade one more ell' rt to open his eyes 
and lift his head ; but it failed— and a profound 
slumber seized upon him. 

Ciprina started up from her seat by the bed- 
side: at tho same moment she caught a glimpse 


of her countenance in an opposite miVror, and sh 
saw that it was as pale as death. Evon her ver 
lips were bloodless, and sho was affrighted at thi 
contemplation of herself. There was somethin! 
awful in her aspect : it was so altered that i 
seemed as if Bhe never could become changed bad 
again to what she naturally was. Quickly avert 
ing her rogards from the mirror, she looked a 
her watch. It wanted ten minutes to midnight. 

“Ample time!" she mentally ejaculated. 

She then took a lamp and hastened into the 
ante-room, where a couple of tapers wore burning 
upon the mantel. Both these tapers she extin- 
guished : and she turned down the wick of the 
lamp in such a way that it only shed a very dim 
and partial light through the room. She then 
hastened back into her own chamber, where she 
drew from a wardrobe an ample cfoak, and from a 
drawer she took forth a thick black veil. Sho next 
peeped into the furthermost ohamber, where she 
perceived that Edgar Marcellin was still sleeping 
profoundly. She closed the door of communication 
between the two chambers; and when again in 
her own apartment, she pu* on the cloak — she 
covered her head with the veil, folding it in such a 
manner that it was totally impossible for even the 
keenest eye to obtain a glimpse of her features. 
She then passed into the boudoir, closing the door 
behind her:— thence she prooooded into tho ante- 
room, and this last door she likewise shut. 

Tho ante-room, as wo have already said, was 
merely dimly and partially lighted by the feebly 
burning lamp ; and Ciprina, muffled in tho dark 
cloak and with a black veil over her head, ap- 
peared to be a gloomy shape from another world 
in the midst of that sombre semi- obscurity. She 
heard footsteps approach on the landing outside : 
tho outer-door of hor suite of apartments was 
thrown open— and Charles Do Yere was intro- 
duced into her presence. 


CHAPTER XL 

THE INTERVIEW AND ITS RESULTS. 

The door immediately closed again ; and Antonia 
retired according to the instructions which sho had 
received. Our hero was stricken with astonish- 
ment on finding himself in so gloomy an apart- 
ment, and in tho presence of what seemed to be 
the funereal form of a woman instead of that 
of a young man who would at once announce 
his name to be Edgar Marcellin. And our 
readera will not think one whit the less favour- 
ably of Charles De Yere’s courage, if we admit 
that he was even for a moment smitten with a 
sense of alarm at everything which was so totally 
different from what he had expected — the moro so 
as tho young girl who had guided him thither, 
closed the door upon him and disappeared, as if 
she were thus leaving him in some treacherous 
snare to whioh she had lured him. But that 
feeling of alarm was ns evanescent as a passing 
shadow ; and it evon left him before Ciprina, in 
a soft low voice, said in the French language, 
“ Pardon me, sir, for giving you such a strange 
reception as this : but there are reasons which L 
will presently explain." 
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l>o V< ro "bowed with l«is ncra«i.**rood politeness, female servant drought ynat earn from Wigo** 
as he said, M I certainly expected, madam, to find Potroro’s—nnd though ho struggled against the 
myself in the presence of a gentleman whom l sense of uneasiness and exhaustion which cao.e 

am very anxious to see/* over him, it whs in vain that bo strovp ” 

“1 know it,” rejoined Ciprina ; “and M Mar- “Good heavens!” ejaculated Do Vere; “him 
eclliu was equally anxious to meet Mr. J)h Vi re, unfortunately everything is progressing !” 
who has been good enough to journey nearly three “Alas, I know it P* said Ciprina, still spe.tkn: : 
hundred miles to proffer whatsoever assistance in the same low soft voice as before, and which 
may be in his power. Pray bo seated, sir — for indeed was only audible because of the proh'und 
we must have some littlo discourse together.” silence which otherwise reigned. “Signor P*»»li 

Our hero sat down; and Ciprina likewise took has been torn away from Florence by the pohco 
a chair — but it was at some little distance from — M, Marooltin is ill - — ” 
throne which the youth occupied. “May I hope,” interjected Do Vere, “ <b«t 

“In the firet place I must inform you,” re- there is nothing alarming nor grave in this ill- 
sumed Ciprina, “ that M. Maroellin is very un- ness P” 

well; be had retired to rest before the young “Nothing, sir,” rejoined Ciprina. “The l**wt 
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proof which T ran give you is contained in the 
assurance that to-morrow evening, botween eight 
and nine oVIock, ho shall meet you at bignor 
lVtruro’s dwelling.” 

“ Ah, that is more favourable !” ejaculated 
Charles joyfully. “But may I inquire the mean- 
ing of all this mystery, — why the young guide 
who brought mo hither, maiutninod so studied a 
silence when asked whither she was conducting 
me — why I was not permitted to know to what 
mansion I was being brought — and why ” 

Charles stopped short, looking slowly round the 
room as if in allusion to its obscurity, with that 
dimly lighted lamp— and then Settling bis regards 
upon the mufUcd and veiled form of Ciprina herself. 

“ Everything shall be explained,” resumed the 
young lady : “ but 1 am about to make an appeal 
to you *.:> a gentleman ” 

“ Madam, I begin to understand !” cried Charles, 
as he fancied that all iu a moment a light broke in 
upon bis comprehension. “ M. Marceltin has 
doubtless found a friend who for certain reasons 
would fain continue unknown to every one but 
himself; and the mansion which now harbours 
him, must likewise continue unknown, lest the 
knowledge of it should at once indicate who the 
kind friend herself is.” 

“Your aonjecture is accurate,” responded Ci- 
prina. - “ Oh, Bir I you now comprehend bow it is 
that an erring but loving woman throws herself 
upon your mercy ! My honour is involved— and 
were it not on account of the deep anxiety of 
Edgar Marcellin to see you with the least possible 
delay, you would not have been introduced within 
these walls !” 

u Madam,” replied De Verc, “ I am a gentleman 
and a man of honour. You may rely upon me ! 

J would not for the world do aught that should 
menace the happiness of a lady w,ho throws herself 
upon my mercy ; I even regrot that circumstances 
should hav<» rendo.ed it necossary for you to give 
an explanation which savours of an appeal.” 

“A thousand, thousand thanks for this generous 
language !” responded Ciprina : “ but such conduct 
cm your part is nothing less than what I could have 
expected from an English gentleman in the high 
diplomatic service of his country. You promise 
mo, therefore, that you will not make any attempt 
to discover whose mansion this is to which you 
have been brought-7-nor who tho lady is that now 
addresses you P” 

“ 1 swear most solemnly,” exclaimed the chival- 
rous-minded Charles, “ that unless accident should 
at any time reveal these secrets to my knowledge, 
they shall never become known to me through any 
inquiry or research of my own.” 

“ Again 1 thank you, Bir,” said the young lady. 

“ To-morrow evening, I repeat, you shall see M. 
Marcellin ; and he v?ill reiterate the entreaties 
which 1 myself have made to the same effect.” 

“It is absolutely unnecessary,” rejoined Charles, 
with vehemence. “ I will not permit him to give 
utterance to a syllable upon the subject ! Nay, I 
will tell yojpjjmore ! 1 am totally unacquainted 

with Florence ; find froip Signor Petroro’s dwell- 
ing to this mansion L am completely ignorant of 
tho streets through which your handmaiden led 
me. 1 will toll you more yet ! The night is pitch 
dark— and 1 beheld not the aspect of the mansion. 

A wall, with overhanging trees, was skirted— the 
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maiden opened a door— we entered a garden— and 
theu another door almost immediately admitted 
us into the bouse itself. I tell you all this m order 
that you may bo completely reassured of the com- 
bination of circumstanoes, together with my own 
inclination, to induce me to keep the secret.” 

“ Every syllable that flu wj from your lips con- 
vinces me,” said Ciprina, “ more and more of tho 
generous loftiness of jour sentiments and of the 
chivalrous honour with which you are inspired.” 

“Nay, madam,” said the youth, “I am but per* 
forming a duty under the peculiar circumstances 
in which I find myself placed. Even if on going 
forth from this mansion I found the night as light 
as day, with the stars and moon shining — or if all 
Florence itself wore brilliantly illuminated — I 
swear to you that I would speed away without 
casting a look behind me of impertinent curiosity. 
And now tell me, bow long has M. Marcellin been 
afflicted with illness P— and has he made any pro- 
gress towards the elucidation of that horrible mys- 
tery with which you are doubtless acquainted? 
Or ratber, perhaps, I ought to ask whether he has 

succeeded in obtaining those evidences ” 

Charles De Yere’s speech was suddenly inter- 
rupted by what appeared to be the bursting open 
of a portion of the wainscot ; and in the twinkling 
of an eye half-a-dozen sbirri rushed into the ante- 
room. A scream rang forth from Ciprina's lips: 
the youth started up from his chair, with an eja- 
culation expressive of a sense of treachery : but 
both tho young man and the young lady were 
seized upon in a moment. Carbines and drawn 
swords menaced them in fearful proximity : there 
was an instant’s struggle on De Yere’s part— but 
it was useless — for he was at once overpowered. A 
thiek shawl was thrown over his head, wt a tho 
same process was being adopted in respeofe to Ci- 
prina ; and they were tied over their mouths in 
such a way as to constitute gags muffling and 
stifling any sounds to which they might have given 
vent. But they wore both silent now,— for Ci- 
prina had fainted ; and Charles De Yere, perceiv 
ing how useless it was to resist the will of \ 
captors in any way, deemed it moro prudent to 
hold his peace. 

The sbirri hurried their two prisoners along tho 
secret passage, — one of them tarrying for a mo- 
ment to close the door opening into the ante room ; j 
and as the foremost carried a light, there was no 1 
delay in threading the mysterious corridor. Down 
the staircase they hastened : one of their com- 
rades had remained stationed at the door com- 
municating with the stable-yard ; and this there- 
fore was thrown open the instant tho party 
began to make its appearance. No intruder nor 
looker-on was in that yard ; the prisoners were 
hurried onward to a gate oponing into one of tho 
streets that bounded the premises of the Mirano 
mansion : and a postchaise was in readiness at a 
little distance. 

Into this vehicle Ciprina was lifted, and Charles 
De Yere was ordered to ascend. The former re- 
mained in a state 0: unconsciousness : the latter, ~ 
being blindfolded, had continued in completo igno- 
rance of the mode of egress by which lie had been 
hurried forth from the interior of the mansion. A 
couple of the sbirri took their seats in the chaise, 
opposite the captives : a third mounted the box 
—and the epuipage at ouco drove away. 
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So soon as tbo postilion bad begun to whip bis 
horses and tbe wheels were rattling over the pave- 
ment of tbe street, one of tbe sbirri said to Charles 
Du, .V ere, “ It is now unnecessary, signor, to keep 
you muffled and muzzled any longer : but I warn 
you that silence is expected— or if you like to con- 
verse, it must only be on the most indifferent 
'topics. You are strictly forbidden to ask any 
questions in reference to your arrest — or to make 
any comment upon it— or oven to mention tbe 
names of any persons in Florence— or to discourse 
with your female companion there upon any of 
these interdicted topics.” 

While the offloer was yet speaking, he removed 
the shawl from, off our young hero’s head ; and 
Do Yere naturally made immediate use of his 
eyes by glancing around. The equipago was 
still within tbo streets of Florence— two sbirri 
we ro seated opposite to him— Ciprina was lying 
motionless in tho corner of the back seat— or, in 
other words, by the side of Charles himself. All 
this was just as h£ had surmised from what he 
had been enabled to judge while still blind- 
folded. 

“ Why did you not render immediate assistance 
to this lady ?” he demanded. “ She has fainted— 
she may be half suffocated !” 

“ Not she !” ejaculated the sbirro who had be- 
fore spoken, and who indeed was the offloer that 
had been entrusted with the command of the ex- 
pedition. “ 1 never yet knew a lady who did not 
cutne round again after fainting through sheer 
fright.” 

“Brutal!” muttered Charles indignantly; and 
he had already removed the muffling shawl from 
Ciprina’s bead. 

“ Ah ! where am I ?” exclaimed the young lady, 
thus suddenly regaining her consciousness ; and it 
wus with a quick spasmodic start that she gave 
vent to the ejaculation, at the same time making a 
movement to assure herself that the veil was still 
over her countenance. 

V‘ Some hideous treachery,” began Charles, 
""Vhich I cannot understand v 

“Silence!” exclaimed the officer in a stern 
commanding voice. “ You know, signor, what I 
just now told you. The orders which I have re- 
ceived are positive ; and depend upon it they shall 
bo obeyed to the very letter. Do not mistake me 
— aud do not think that I fpeak in jest, or that 1 
am giving utterance to inflated menaces that are 
never intended to be executed. You may see 
tiiut I have a pistol in my hand ; and if you neg- 
lect my advice, X will shoot you through the 
head !’* 

“ And 1 tell you,” exclaimed Charles, “ despite 
your threats, that you and your superiors, and 
every one engaged in this outrage, shall bitterly 
repent——” 

“ Ah ! you tnonaoe us!” exclaimed the officer of 
police: and tbe sharp olick of a pistol, as the 
sbirro cocked it, was heard within the post* 
Chaise. 

“ In the name of God,” murmured Ciprina, as 
she caught hold of Charles De Vere’s arm and 
held it with convulsive violence, “ do nothing to 
irritate these officers ! — their power is immense ! 
For heaven’s sake—” 

“ Tranquillize yourself, signora,” interjected 
Charles: “X will do uothiug to provoke a scene 


that would certainly be replote with rashness on 
my part, terror on yours, and hideous crime on 
that of those two armed ruffians.” 

“ Another insult !” ejaculated the officer fiercely. 
“Be prudent in your language, signor!” 

“ Oh, why irritate them ?” murmured Ciprina, 
who was now labouring undor a fearful conster- 
nation ; for she every moment dreaded lest Charles 
De Vere should aggravate the officer to the utmost, 
and that a bloody deed might be the result. 

I “ Tbe command of a lady in such circumstances,” 

I said our young hero, “ is with me paramount. 
Pray tell me, signora, how you fool yourself now ? 
You fainted ” 

“Yes — and all that passed until X just now 
awoke t« consciousness in this ohaiso, has been a 
blank. But you, signor ” i 

“ You are not to touch upon tho subjoowf your 
arrest,” interposed the officer, “nor on the cir- 
cumstances which immediately ensued theroupsn.” 

“Then, in the name of common sense, ” de- 
manded De Vere, whose blood was still boiling with 
indignation, “ what topic may wo touch upon ? 
May X, for instance, expatiate on the unaccountable 
treatment thus bestowed on a foreigner, — a treat- 
ment as vile as it is mysterious ” 

“ No, signor !” interrupted the officer ; “ you 
muBt not touch on any such subject ! . In short, I 
see that the best thing X can do is to order you to 
hold your tongue at once. The young lady is rnoro 
prudent—” 

“But at least,” said Ciprina, in an imploring 
tone, “ tell us whither we are going— what our fate 
is to be ” 

“ All that I can tell you,” responded the offi- 
cer, “ is that you have nothing to fear for your 
lives.” 

“ Then it is our liberty of which wo are to bo 
deprived !” exclaimed De Vero indignantly ; “ and 
it is not a simple expulsion from tbe Tuscan terri- 
tory which is ‘now being acconTplished for some 
erroneous sr infamous cause or another — 
but ” ' 

“I ordered you to remain silent, signor !” ex- 
claimed the officer sternly. “ Xf you cannot com- 
ply with my mandate, I shall again cause you to 
be muffled and gagged ; and if your obstinate and 
perverse conduct demonstrate itself more signally 
than it has yet done, X shall separate you from the 
lady, put you into another chaise at the first post- 
iug-house, and send you on by yourself.” 

“Ah !” thought Charles: “ after all the formi- 
dable clicking of the pistol and the fulminated 
menaces, he has abandoned the idea of shooting 
me through the head !” 

The reader may easily suppose that the suspi- 
cion had just arisen in our young hero’s mind, 
that the officer of sbirri was not quite so desperate 
and determined a person, as he had at first endea- 
voured to make himself appear. Indeed, Charles 
was not very much disinclined to suppose that 
there was no small amouut of braggadocio, vapour, 
and bluster, in the officer’s conduct, and ho iurther 
suspected that if this surmise should happen to bo 
correct, the man might have sumo spice of 
cowartjiee in his disposition. Tho consequence 
was that a certain idea sprang up in our hero’s 
mind ; and he thought within himself, “ 1 will not 
say any more at present to provoke the fellow to 
put me into another chaise aud uuder the guard of 
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V\ot\\et vswott t but I wiU remain tranquilly where \ too, there was another police-official, upon the 


1 am and watch my opportunity.” 


I box ; and he was armed with a carbine and a 


]Jo therefore remained silent; and throwing award* Did Charles De Veto contemplate any 
himself buck in bis own corner of the chaise, be resistance against such tearful odds?— or did he t 

folded bis arms across bis breast, bis head iuclin- j ~* 1 "' “ '*•’“* ““ an]r thnaA 

in a forward as if be were either giving way to his 
r<di«ctions or yielding to a sensation of drowsiness. 

By bis side sat Ciprina^ also plunged in silence. 

The reader will recollect that she had on a thick 
veil and an ample cloak at the moment she was 


arrested. The instant she regained her conscious' 
ness she felt assured that the veil had not been re- 
moved from her face ; and this was an immediate 
relief to her mind. But her meditations were still 
of a ve-y painful character. She had no difficulty 
iu surmising that the Marchioness of Mirauo had 
suddeifly stricken a grand blow, in the hope of 
crushiig the perils which environed her and en- 
suring the safety of her position. Ciprina like- 
wise thought it more than probable fchut the wrong 
person had been arrested as her companion, and 
that Charles De Vere was now in the place which 
it bad been intended that Edgar Marcellin should 
occupy— -unless indeed, on the other hand, it was 
actually purposed to deal thus with young Du 
Vere and to adopt some other course with refer- 
ence to Edgar. Ciprina knew not wbat to think 
upon these points; and the longer she reflected 
upon them the more bewildering did they become. 
At all events— however the matter might really 
stand — it was impossible that she could be other- 
wise thau full of apprehension in reference to 
Marcellin. She remembered how she had left 
him wrapped in a profound sleep, under the in- 
fluence of La Dolllnu’s soporific medicament ; and 
it was with excruciating feelings she thought 
within herself,** When he awakes, he may be made 
to believe that 1 have abandoned him, or that I 
have been guilty of some foul treachery towards 
him , for that vile Lucrczia is capable of telling 
him «ny falsehood !* 

While Charles De Vore on the one hand re- 
mained plunged in profound silence —and while 
Ciprina on the o^hor baud was becoming more and 
more entangled and bewildered by her painful re- 
flections — the postchuiae continued its wav. To 
Charles De Vere it was a matter of the complelest 
indifference to study tho route which the equipage 
wus taking, because he was utterly unacquainted 
alike with Florence aud its environs. As tor Cl- 
priua, she had satisfied herself by a glance that she 
wus ignoraut of tbe way. that was being pursued ; 
and therefore she had bestowed no further atten- 
tion on this poiut. As tor the two shirr i, they 
were buried iu a silence as prolouud us tout in 
which their prisoners were now wrapped j but 
their eyes were wide open, aud not lor a single 
instant did either of them seem inclined to suffer 
the keenness of vigilance to be subdued by any 
sensation of drowsiness. 

Our young hero was on his side maintaining a 
strict watch upon the men by whom he himself 
was so closely watched. The oflicer kept his pistol 
in bis hagph the weapon iuy across his knees 
Charles Knew that it was cocked ; and he had 
little doubt that it was loaded. The officer had 
another pistol about his person; while his com- 
panion tbirro possessed a carbine, which he held 
between bis knees, with the muzzle pointing 
straight up towards the root of the chaise. Then, 


purpose to make any direct attack upon these 
well-armed meoP In short, was he meditating 
how to secure his escape and that of his female 
companion P — and was ho settling in his mind the 
best means of carrying such a project into execu- 
tion p We shall see. 

Upwards of an hour had elapsed since tho post- 
chaise had rolled out of tho city of Florence, and 
a halt was now made for the purpose of changing 
horses. This was at a post-house which stood 
completely isolated by the roadside : there was no 
tavern attached— and the police-officials did not 
quit their seats. In a few minutes the post- 
chaise was continuing its way; and the moon, 
now bursting forth, showed ChArles, as he glanced 
from the window, that the road was winding 
amidst eminences rising into a distant background 
of lofty heights ; so that it now for the first time 
struck him that the route which was being pur- 
sued led into the midst of the Apennine moun- 
tains. lie knew that the Tuscan Government 
maintained, amidst these wilds, two or three strong 
fortresses, to which politirul offenders wore con- 
signed, and which likewise opened their gates to 
receive auy individuals who might chance to be- 
come obnoxious to high aud influential personages. 

A mind so sagacious as that of Do Vere, was not 
therefore long in coming to some such conclusions 
as tho following : — 

“ My fellow-prisoner and myself have been 
assured that our lives are not in danger. It is 
therefore our liberties which are at stake. Impri- 
sonment is intended ; and it is one of tho Apen- 
nine fortresses to whioh we are being conducted. 
As woll bo enclosed iu a sepulchre at once ! Ah, 
my poor mother! — Ah^ dourest, dearest Agnes! 
But by heaven, this shall not bo !” 

The beloved images whioh wore thus suddenly 
conjured up in his mind, nerved him with an 
almost preterhuman fortitude, and with the 
strongest resolution to attempt the execution of 
a plan which he hud been revolving in his mind, 
lie indeed felt that his position was a desperate 
one ; and he said to himself, “ I must risk every- 
thing! It is doubtless that detestable woman, 
tho Marchioness di Mirano, who bus caused me 
aud this unfortunate lady here, to be thus sud- 
denly arrested ; and in order that her safety may 
be ensured, our imprisonment must be eternal ! 
Oh ! let me therefore risk everything/* ho em- 
phatically repeated within his owu mind, “ rather 
thau once sutler the doors of a Tuscan dungeon to 
close upon me !” 

The chaise was still pursuing its way, and a 
profound silence reigned within. The moonlight 
penetrated into tbe interior, so that everything 
was plainly visible; and Charles had no feur of 
being able to measure his operations with the 
most perfect keenness and aocuracy of vision. 
Presently he drew forth his kerchief; and, as if 
quite accidentally, lie let it fall from his hand, 
lie stooped quickly to pick it up : his hand in- 
stantaneously caught the lock of the ourbiue which 
tbe subordinate shirro held between his knees, the 
butt resting ou the Hour ot tho chaise. All m u 
moment there wus an explosion; the carbine U 'd 
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gone off! The man started— Ciprina shrieked — 
the chaise was filled with smoke— and Do Vere 
whs # not inactive! Quick 4 * as the eye can wink, 
had ho taken advantage of the confusion to seize 
upon the pistol which the officer opposite to him 
had ail the while retained in his grasp. That 
pistol was torn from the sbirro' s clutch ; and . 
Charles hesitated not to deal him a blow so severe 
as to display little consideration whether it merely 
etuuned or killed outright. Then, with the swift' 
ness of thought itself, our young hero dealt a 
similar blow at^tho man with the carbine ; and at ) 
the same instant, he with a tremendous back kick 
of his foot sent the door of the chaise bursting 
open. The nqstilion had instantaneously reined 
it! his horses'ai the sound of the carbine's ex- 
plosion : the equipage came to a full stop ; and 
the sbirro leapt down from the box. He had in- 
stinctively grasped his carbine ; but he did not 
immediately prepare himself fur any hostile inci- 
dents : the idea had naturally struck him that one 
of his comrades iuffide the chaise had suddenly 
found it necessary to inflict the extromest punish* 
moot upon an intractable and rebellious prisoner. 
This third sbirro was therefore taken off his 
guard, when immediately on springing down from 
(ho* box, as the chaise stopped, he was literally 
pounced upon by our intrepid young hero, who at 
Unit instant leapt forth from the interior of the 
vehicle. Au ejaculation burst from the sbirro 8 


—for the equipage distanced him more and more 
every instant, until at length it waa lost to his 
view in a turning of the road some three quarters 
of a mile a-bead. Then panting for breath, and 
temporarily exhausted by the tremendous effortr 
he had made to overtake the chaise, De Vere 
sank down upon a grassy slope by the side of the 
road,— thanking heaven for bis own release, and 
deploring the fact that his exploit should have 
half-failed through the non-rescue of Ciprina. 

He recked but little for the sbirro whom he 
had left at a distance behind : ho had deprived 
him of his fire-arms; and though the individual 
still retained his sword, yet this was a matter of 
no consequeuoe in the youth's estimation. \ 

“ If he come after me," thought Charles] “ I am 
I more than his match : for I nood not let llim ap- 
! proach nearer than I think fit. But it' iJ not at 
| all probable he will risk an enoounter !” 

| And now, which way was l)e Vere to pursue ? 

I If ho began to. retrace the route which had been 
hitherto taken, ho might incur dangers from tho 
i fact of the sbirro who remained behind, hastening 
| before him to spread the alarm. If he struck off 
abruptly to the right or to the loft, he might so 
i completely lose his way as to wander about within 
| the same limit, and thus become a prey to the 
troops of mounted police that ho .had no doubt 
would be speedily despatched in search of him. 
Yet something must be done !— it was not by 


lips: Charles felled him with a blow; but as the tarrying on that spot where he now found him- 


man did not lose his consciousness, De Vere tore self, that his ultimate safety eould be ensured ! He 
tho carbine from his grasp, and planted his foot therefore decided upon proceeding at random ; and 


upott bis breAst, exclaiming, “ Resist not, or your I be at onoe struck into the defiles of the Apennines. 


life is forfeit!” 


The moon and stars were now shining brilliantly 


“ You are tho conqueror, signor, and you must I — the night was beautifully dear — and thus our 
dictate your terms," was the response. young hero was enabled to pick his way amidst 

At that very instunt the postilion suddenly the wilda where he found himself. He beheld an 
whipped his horses, and the equipage dashed away occasional lonelyacettage ; but be dared not tarry 
at the iloetest possible rate. Whether it wore that to knock the inmates up and ask for shelter, -be- 
tho muu wus labouring under a panic terror, and cause he still had the apprehensISfi floating in his 
was bewildered with the dread alurm that the in- mind that the whole district would be Bpeedily 
irepid Charles would inflict some frightful van- swept by the mounted police, 
goauce upon himself— or whether it were that he A couple of hours passed, and Charles De Vere 
thought he had better help to at least carry off the was still wandering at random, without having 
other two officials, as well as tho female captive in encountered a soul, and without having as yet 
the chaise — we cannot possibly determine. But found an opportunity of putting into execution a 


very ct>rtaiu it waa that away went the equipage 
at a pace so swift as to be only too well calculated ; 
to astouish the horses who were so urged onward, 
as well as the driver who was thus successfully 
urging thorn. 

" Step !" shouted Charles ; “ stop," he ejaculated : 
“ or by heavon, I will fire !" 

But the postilion heeded not his threat ; and 
indeed it was impossible for our hero to carry it 
into execution— as the whole body of the vehicle, 
with the persous whom it contained, was now in- 
terposed betwixt himself whom it was leaving be- 
hind, and tho postilion who was seated on one of 
the horses that were dashing away with it. Feel- 
ing that his honour wpa more or less concerned in 
doing all ho could to offset the liberation of Cipriua 
— wUom he looked upon as Buffering entirely on : 
account of a generous though somewhat immoral 1 
d votiou towards JSigar Mareeilih— the youth sped 
site* the chaise as quickly as his legs would carry ! 
him— a carbine in one hand, a pistol in the other. ! 
Imho and agile as ho was, he dashed coward at a 
tremendous rate; but it wus of course all iu vain 


project which he had formed. This was to pro- 
cure a horse as soon us he possibly might. It was 
at tho expiration of these two hours that our hero 
found himself on the outskirts of one of those pic- 
turesque little villages which are buried as it were 
amidst the mazes of the Apennines, and which the 
wayfaror stumbles upon so unexpectedly that he 
becomes aware of the fact all in a moment instead 
of having been prepared by previous glimpses 
gradually and gradually enlarging and developing 
the view. It was now between three and four 
o'eluok in the morning— but all was still silent in 
that village. Charles entered it with mingled 
hope and misgiving — resolving to incur every risk 
for the purpose of possessing himself of a 'horse, 
but on tbe other hand recoiling from the appre- 
hension that tbe circumstances iu which he seemed 
to bo placed might be deemed sufficiently suspi* 
oious to lead to his arrest. However, there was 
no help for it i a burse he must iiuve, together 
with instruotiuus bow to escape beyoua tbe Tuscan 
t run tier, to tbe nearest point in a neighbouring 
biute, whence he might at once communicate with 
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the British Ambassador at Florence and duly 
notify all that had occurred. 

Charles entered the village ; and he looked about 
for a tavern to which stables might be attached— 
or for a farm homestead— or even for the Govern- 
ment posthouee itself as a last resouroe. But it 
was the first of these which arrested his view,— 
an inn of decent appearance, with a promising 
sign proclaiming “accommodation for man and 
boast,” and with stables adjoining. Charles rang 
tho bell ; but several minutes elapsed before his 
summons was euswerod. Then an upper window 
wan opened ; and a middle-aged man thrust forth 
his heady demanding who was there ? 

“An kugliab traveller,” replied Charles, " who 
by a variety of circumstances has been deprived of 
his modL.of 'conveyance, and who baa lost bia 
way——” 

“Ah !” ejaculated tho landlord— for such the in- 
dividual was: “another tale of the robbers, I’ll be 
bound ! Wait a moment, good sir— and you shall 
be admitted.” 

Cuarles Do Vere bad not thruwn away his lire, 
arms ; for with the prospect of eternal imprison- 
ment before him if he wore captured, he had re- 
solved to resist as long as possible in case of an 
attack, and provided that he ielt himself justified 
in running th*e chance. But he had secured his 
carbine and pistol under his upper coat, which he 
buttoned across his chest. lie had already deter- 
mined to tell some tale of robbers in order to ac- 
count for the predicament in which be was placed; 
and the words spoken by the landlord seemed at 
once to Bhow him that this would be tho very best 
excuse he could devise. The front door of the 
inn opened ; and the landlord, having huddled on 
a portion of his apparel, made his appearance, in- 
viting Charles to enter. 

“There's a bed-chamber all ready, signor— with 
nice clean »k Q gtg.>ired and put on yesterday ; and 
the kitchen fire is now boing lighted — so that if 
you choose to have, any refreshment brought 
up ” 

“My good man, 1 ** interrupted Charles, “ I can- 
not tarry to partake of your hospitality, for I am 
compelled to journey on as fast as I may be able ; 

— and therefore, to come to the point at ouee, 
mvo you a horse to sell or to let on hire P — and 
n either case, the price shall be of your own 
letthog.” 

“A horse, signor P Yes— to be sure and 

is good au animal — surefooted and fleet— as ever 
mu could wish to set eyes upon. But the price 
—the price, signor," he added slowly, as he de- 
iberately surveyed our hero from head to foot, 

— “ the price, signor, is a heavy one ” 

“No matter!” ejaculated Charles, delighted at 
he prospect of at once obtaining the means of 
dacing himself beyond the reach of danger. 

“ Weil, signor, if you don’t niiud about the 
irice,” resumed the landlord, “ tho horse is >< uir’s. 

. suppose you are journeying towards Flo- 
cnee ” 

“ Florence P -No — not exactly. In fact,” con- 
inued our ba*ri was going in just the oppo- 

ite direction. Tke neighbouring State it is 

eally of little consequence to me whether I first 
each the Duoby of Lueoh or the Kornan do- 
minions— I am only travelling for amuse* 
tout ” 


“ Oh, well,” said the landlord ; “ then if tbafc't 
the case, it must be a matter of indifference which 
road you take, signor. As for the horse, it's clos« 
at hand— —But excuse me, signor— the bargaiu 
is ready cash, you know ?” 

“ I fully meant it 1” ejaculated Charles j and 
eager to convince the man that ho possessed the 
means of completing the purchase, he thrust hit 
hand into his trousers* pocket, but without unbut- 
toning hi9 coat, so that he lifted up a skirt for the 
purpose. “ Here !” he exclaimed, displaying his 
purse, which was well filled with coin : “ you can 
no longer doubt ” 

“Doubt, signor P” ejaculated the landlord. “ I 
never for a moment doubled that I Jbfd to do with 
« gentleman. Please to step this 'way, s ignof. 

Tho hostler ia doubtless up by this time it's 

getting on for four o’clock— —and the horse post 
stops here to change soon after four.” 

The landlord led the way into _ tho kitchen, 
where a woman of about his own age was lighting 
the fire; and he said, “ This Ms my wife, si .nor, 
who will make you a cup of colfeo before you take 
your departure.” 

“ Thank you,” returned Charles, fearful that 
his conduct wjuld look suspicious if be decliued 
the proffer. 

“This way, signor — this way, to the stables!” 
said thp laudlord, proceeding towards a side door. 

“ Dear mo ! how stupid ! Where is tho key, 
wife P” 

“Here,” responded the woman, taking a key 
from the mantel. 

As her husband received it from her hand, he 
hastily whispered something in her ear ; and then 
sped with every possible display of the most 
officious politeness to throw open the door at 
which Charles was impatiently waiting. They 
passed into the stable-yard : an old hostler was 
just unfastening the dior of some outhouse 
where provender was kept ; but be now has- 
tened to obey his master, who ordered him to 
bring out “ the brown horse ” from the stable. 
The animal was accordingly led forth ; and tlmugn 
his appearance certainly promised but little to 
fulfil the high character which be had ere now re- 
ceived from his owner ; yet Charles did not oiler a 
single objection— he was only too glad to ensure 
the oceans of conveyance, as well as only too 
anxious to obtain prompt possession of it. The 
landlord made tho old hostler parade the animal 
to and fro after the approved fashion of all jobbers 
in such cattle; and he kept expatiating on the 
merits of tho brute until his eulogies began to 
pass the bounds of ludicrousness and -to savour of 
the most barefaced cheating to which De Vere 
had ever been subjected. He whs therefore chafing, 
with mingled iudignation and impatience ; and yet 
he was so situated that he dared not betray either. 

At length he began to observe that tue landlord 
kept throwing a hasty glance in the direction of 
the door opening from the kitchen ; and now it ail 
in a moment struck De Vere that the fellow was 
merely performing a part in order to gain time for 
the perpetration of some treachery. Thu youth 
felt that bo was betrayed ; and he resolved to wuko 
one last desperate effort for his escape. f 

“Bring the saddle 1” he ejaculated — for the 
animal was already bridled. “Be quick with you, 
old inau 1" -he added, thus speaking to tho 
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“ aod here is something for jour my wife rettirn ? It may not jet be too late t I 

sent her off for the mounted police that came into 


The latter, greedily grasping the handsome fee village last night Ah ! here they are! 51 


which Charles slipped into bis band, sped to the 
stable and quickly reappeared with the saddle. 


And sure enough half-a-dozen sbirri on horse- 
back appeared at the gafco communicating with 


“ Here, my good fellow !” said Charles, now the street, just as the landlord gave vent to that 
addressing himself to the landlord : “ here is concluding ejaculation. He rushed forward to 
my purse ! What is the price you ask for that open the gate ; and pointing with his extended 


horse ?” 

■ “The prioe, signor P” 


arm, he cried, “ There ! there !” thus indicating 
responded the man, the direction which Charles He Vere had taken : 


scratching his head and pretending to reflect, but the youth was by this time concealed from the 
'* Why, now I remember, it has not as yet been view in consequence of having passed the brow 
mentioned between us and beforo I conclude of an eminence and plunged into a deep valley 


the bargain I roust go and consult my wife ” which lav beyond. 

“ Very well I Be gone, and be quick !” cried The sbirri , whose special duty it was to scour 

our hero, wbV was heartily glad to get rid of the Apennine roads and extirpate the panditti 
him. » I which infested them, were mounted on steeds ad- 

Tho landloA hurried into the kitchen ; and I mirably adapted for the purpose^ky^^ifce blended 
Charles lost 'not a moment in putting on the qualities of fleetness and strength. Away they 
saddle: the next instant be bad caught up a stick sped!— the little ditch was crossed in a moment— 
which happened to lie conveniently near— and through the field they galloped— and on reaching 
then in the twinkling of an eye be was on the the eminenoe, they sent forth a shout of triumph 
back of the animal. to inform the landlord that the fugitive was in 

“ Hallo !” exclaimed the landlord, rushing forth view, 
from tbe kitchen : “ the bargain’s not concluded ! “ You are a witness,” exclaimed the landlord, 

I will not sell the horse!— my wife won't part rubbing his hands gleefully, as he turned to the old 
with him !” * hostler, “ that it was I who gavo the information P 

“ Ah ! is it so !” ejaculated Da Vera. “ Then Besides, my wife can prove it — and so the roward 
iako this!” — and he flung the purse towards is certain to be mine !” 
lim. 

“ Stop, stop, thief ! Help ! help ! Bobbers ! 

nurderers ! assassins ! Fire !” shouted the land- 

ord. “Stop! stop!” CHAPTER XII. 

But Charles was speeding away at a rate wbioh 
he animal had not accomplished for a long time . the two fugitives. 

>ast, and to which it was urged by the belabour- 

ng that our hero bestowed on its Bides with the Wh must now return to the pogtcViais*, which we 
tick serving him as a whip. The gate of the left at the moment when it was dashing off at 
table-yard opening into the street of the village, the most rapid pace to which the driver could pos* 
vas shut ; but at tbe opposite extremity thero was sibly urge his Worses. The whole incident— or 
>nly a little narrow ditch, or open sewer, separa* rather series of incidents 

ing it from the adjacent field. The ditch was Do Vere's escape, had taken place with such start- 
xossed ; and away the animal sped as if it had all ling rapidity, that Ciprina was overwhelmed with 
n a moment conceived an affection for its new mingled bewilderment and alarm. First there 
naster, and entertained the instinctive idea that it was the explosion of the carbine, filling the chaise 
oust do its best to help him in an emergency that with smoke, and eliciting from her lips that scream 
ros only too perceptible. whioh indicated her terror lest some one should 


ros only too perceptible. whioh indicated her terror lest some one should 

The landlord hastily picked up the purse; and have been killed by the weapon which was dis- 
poning it, found that it contained enough coin in charged, but wbioh weapon it was she oould not 
[old and silver to purchase half-a-dozen such horses immediately perceive. Then, while the din of the 
it oven the most extravagant prices which the most report was yet vibrating in her ears, came the 
inconscionable individual could possibly put upon sounds of the heavy blows dealt in rapid sueees- 
hem. sion upon the heads of the two sbirri by the pistol 

“ Why do you cry after tbe youth P” demanded which De Vere had snatched from the hand of 
ho old hostler. " By all the saints ! you are well one of them. Almost at the same instant the 
laid, master !” door was dashed open with another startling din; 

“But I have lost double as much !” exclaimed and the next circumstance of which Ciprina becamo 
be landlord. “That fellow is one of the no- conscious, was the rushing forth of Charles him- 

orious robbers — one of the banditti ” self, and his encounter with the polioe-oflicial who 

“ Banditti P — Itobbers ?” echoed the hostler, had leapt down from the box* The next instant 


low turning pale and trembling. 


away sped the chaise ; and Ciprina, who was on 


“To bo surel” vociferated the landlord: “the the very point of springing forth after De Vere, 
'obbers on whose heads, each and all— collectively fell back in the seat, smitten with tho cruel con- 
>r individually— so immense a reward is placed !” viction that if he had succeeded in escaping she 
“ What, so young a man — and evidently a herself was still a prisoner, 
oreignor too, by his accent and his dress P” inter- The smoke quickly cleared away, as tho speed 
*cted the hostler, with a doubt as to the acouraoy with which the equipage dashed on eausod a cur- 
>f liis master’s statement. rent of air to sweep through ; and now the young 

“Yes, yes! 1 tell you I am positive ! I saw lady flung looks of horrified suspense upon the 
i musket under his coat ! Whv the devil doesn't two sbirri , lest they should present ghastly and 
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bloody objects to her view. But no blood met her 
eyes : they bad been stunned by tho blows— and 
the officer was beginning to recover. For an in* 
•tant Ciprina thought of making one desperate 
attempt to save herself by springing out of tho 
vebiclc ; for though the door bad banged again, 
yet it could be reopened in a moment : but it was 
proceeding at a rate which made her abandon o 
design that could only have been followed by a 
fractured skull on the spot. Another idea how* 
ever struck her .* she thrust her head out of the 
window and called to tho postilion to stop,— 
adding that the sbirri were murdered ! 

The postilion now drew in his horses at a dis- 
tance of at least a mile from the spot where the j 
previous adventure had taken place ; and CipHna, 
bursting open the door, was about to spring forth, 
when thqjnfijoer recovered just sufficiently to seize 
her by the garments. Rendered desperate by a 
sense of her position, the young lady dealt him a 
blow with all her force; and tearing away from 
his dutch, she sprang into the road. 

“ Go to them !” she cried to the postilion : 

" they want you ! — they are dying!*’ 

Away she then sped, leaping a ditch and darting 
up an eminence as quickly as if bloodhounds were 
upon her track, or as if she were a deer flying 
from the pursuing dogs. She glanoed over her 
shoulder: the officer of the sbirri was just do* 
scendihg from tho chaise ! On sho went ! — an- 
other look east behind, and she saw that be was 
now speeding after her ! Fear gave fresh impetus 
to her pace ; and she plunged into a wood, so that 
the pursued and the pursuer were now lost to each 
Dther*s view. 

The trees stood sufficiently apart to enable “Ci- 
priaa to continue her way without impediment, 
especially as there was. no underwood thicket. 

She thought to herself that the officer would pro- 
wed straight through the grove as she herself was 
then she t herefore turned abruptly off to 

the right, anffsCill continued her way. At length, 
utterly breathless, she sank down upon the damp 
grass, not dariDg as yet to congratulate herself on 
having effectually succeeded in evading pursuit, 
and still with her ideas too much bewildered and 
confused to be enabled to reflect what she should 
next do in case her escape might prove to bo oo- 
dually ensured. The moonlight, be it remembered, 
vas still refulgent outside the grove ; but within a 
serai-obscurity prevailed ; for many of the trees 
that composed this wood, were of the hardy species 
which in the Apennines retain their foliage not 
merely to the very end of autumn, but far into 
the winter, or even all through it. Sho therefore 
thought the best thing she could do would be to 
remain concealed where she was for awhile ; and 
this resolution sho adopted. She listened in an 
agony of terror lest footsteps should draw- nigh : 
but she heard none. Then sho listened in the 
hope of hearing the sounds of the equipage roiliug 
slung the road in one direction or another, as an 
indication that the pursuit had been abandoned 
ind that the sbirri were departing. But no such 
certainty ccg^d she obtain ; and when an hour 
passed and Everything continued quiet, she began 
;o breathe more freely, -^-saying to herself, “ The 
;haise must have gone, and I am too far from the 
road to have caught the rolling of the wheels or 
I le trampling of the horses 1” 1 


She now felt horself so benumbed with the cold^ 
that she dared not remain stationary any longer. 
She therefore continued her way through the wood ; 
and in a few minutes she emerged therefrom. It 
was now that she asked herself what she was to 
do — what course she was to adopt P She was be- 
wildered how to reply to these questions. She 
dared not think of returning to Fiorenoe, even if , 
she possessed the means of conveyance; and the 
idea which naturally Btruok her was therefore that 
she ought to get into tome neighbouring State 
with the least possible delay. She went walking 
on at random, in the hope of coming to some town 
or village where she might tell a plausible tale and 
obtain a vehicle. In about half-an.hour she en- 
tered upon a main road ; but whether it were that 
which the postchaise had previously peen pursuing, 

I . she could not possibly tell — for he»' roamings had 
I utterly bewildered all her ideas in( respect to the 
geography of the distriot. Nevertheless she re- 
solved to pursue this road at a venture, as the only 
probable means of reaching a plaeo where a con- 
veyance could be procured. 

Nor was she disappoioted ; for at the expiration 
of about twenty minutes she beheld the spire of a 
church peeping above the trees, its vane glittering 
in the moonlight. Five minutes more, and she 
entered a tolerable sized village. She now ad- 
vanced cautiously, resolving to divert her footsteps 
in a moment if she should happen to cateh a 
glimpse of a postchaiso at all resembling the one 
from which she bad escaped nearly two hours pre- 
viously. The village evidently consisted of only 
one prinojpal street, formed by the road itself ; 
and no equipage of any kind waa anywhere drawn 
up. She now looked out for an inn ; and she soon 
discovered one. Before she approached the door, 
she was careful to fling a glance into the adjoining 
yard to see if the postchaise happened to be there: 
but nothing of the sort met her view. Then she 
mustered up all her courfige and rang at the bell. 

In three or four minutes Ciprina heard footsteps 
moving inside : the door was opened —and a good- 
tempered, stout, matronly female, whose humour 
seemed by no means ruflled at having been aroused 
at such an unseemly hour, made her appearance. 
Ciprina had already thrown baok her veil ; and her 
beautiful face as well as her youthful aspect at 
once tended to enlist the sympathy of the land- 
lady of the little establishment — • for such the 
woman was. 

“ Blessed saints !** she cried ; 11 signora, is it 
possible that such as you can be out all alone at 
this time of the night — or rather morning — and 
on foot too! But pray walk in. Goodness! what 
can have happened ?** 

Ciprina was delighted to find that she had en- 
countered so good-tempered a hostess ; and sho at 
once entered the inn. 

“Come to the kitchen, my dear young lady,” 
exclaimed the woman. “The embers cannot be 

all extinct — for we were up late aud besides, 

a good faggot will soon make a blaze.’* 

And a blazing fire thero assuredly was within 
tho space of a very .few minutes on the hearth 
of that kitchen. Then the good dame put water 
to boil ; and she began preparing her coffee-pot, 
giving vent all the while to ejaculations of won- 
der in respect to what might be the cause of 
the young lady being abroad and aioue at such 




an hour. The idea of robbers was invariably asso- 
ciated with the Apennine mountains ; and thus 
the reader must not be surprised if Ciprina began 
to tell the landlady of this establishment a tale 
pretty similar to that which at the same time, and 
at another place, Charles Be Vere was telling the 
landlord of a similar village* hostelry. But then 
there was this difference between the two cases,— 
that the worthy hostess implicitly believed all that 
Ciprina was saying, whereas on the contrary the 
host of the other establishment fanoied that he 
had the best possible reason to suspect the truth of 
our hero's narrative. 

“ Blessed saints 1" ejaculated the woman, hold- 
ing up her hands, after she had poured out a 
steaming cup of coffee which Ciprina began grate- 
fully to imbibe s “ only think that yon should have 
eecapld with your life and your puree, after seeing | 
Va Sl..iani 


| two lacqueys killed before your eyes and your two 
| lady's-maids fainting outright ! But when 1 spoke 
of your purse, signora, it was not that I oared 
whether you had any money or not to pay me for 
whatlittle attentions X may show ; for believe me, 
it would have been all the same if you had come 
in a muoh worse plight. And now, what can I do 
for you P” 

“ Is it possible to obtain a means of convey- 
ance P” asked Ciprina eagerly. 

“ Ob, yes, signora," was the response. “ I have 
a very nice one — a shut* up vehicle; and though 
there is only one horse—” 

•Never mind!” interjected Ciprina. "Pray 
issue orders to have the equipage got ready at once. 
And without giving offence let me add,” she con- 
tinued, producing her purse, “ that your kindness 
shall be well rewarded.' 1 

Tol.IL 
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<# Ob, not a syllable on that wore 1 But I must chaise, he endeavoured to make the fallen steed 
go and rouse that la*y hostler of mine ; for, as I rise up. But the blood was now flowing from the 
told you, signora, we were all up very late ” horsed mouth ; and it was therefore only too plain 

Tbe hostess must have concluded her speech in that its last work was done~and perhaps the closing 
the passage, if she finished Atmt all ; for she was achievement of its useful career was not the least 
now bustling out of tbe kitflhan and was closing exciting nor memorable in its brute existence. . , 
the door behind her. Ciprina was overjoyed to An ejaculation of despair burst frtpu tbe youth's 
think that everything mss fcti ferns ^progressing so lips, as he ilung anxious glances behind him down 
favourably: she was warmed by: the 'fire and the the lane. But Ah! did he hear aright P— was 
coffee— she dried her feet, which had been wet some one calling him by name ? 
with the heavy dem~*0he was now cheered and her “ Mr. Be Vere ! Mr. Be Vere !” said the voioe, 
spirits were elevated. -In a few minutes tbe land* which though somewhat altered from that in which 
lady returned, with tire intimation that it was all Ciprina was accustomed to speak — or though, in 
right, and the vehiolfl'wonld be round at the front other words, it was a feigned voice— yet was jbfulT 
door by the time tho signora had taken another of soft music. 

cup of coffee. At the same instant the young lady thrust forth 

“ But, by the bye,” ^ahe said, “ which road are her bead from the window of tbe vehicle, and called 
you going P” to the driver to stop. An exclamation *f. mingled 

“ In which direction does this road lead?” in* surprise and joy now expressed *he feeling with 
quirdd the y&fetig lady, who was utterly ignorant which Charles was inspired on beholding that veiled 
on the point. lady ; for a glanoe showed him tlfet she was alone 

“ Why, in one direction to Florence,” <waa the —and he therefore’ naturally concluded on the in- 
answer ; “ and in the other to Bagno.” stant that she bad succeeded in esdaptng.aaaNAl as 

“ And how for off is Bagno P” inquired Ci- he himself had ere now done. To rush forward — 
priii a. to open the door Of the vehicle— to spring «p in- 

’“Oh! upwards of thirty miles,” returned the side— all this was the -work of a moment; and 
hostess. thrusting bis head from tbe window, he ejaculated 

“ And from Bagno into the Homan States, how to tbe driver, “On, on at tbe height of your 
fa*P” -naked Ciprina. speed I tbero^re robber soOlose at band V 

«'Not above ten miles to tbe nearest point newss It only required this intimation to tafinoe the 
the frontier,” was tbe response. driver to lash tbe steed into the fleetest gallop 

“Tbatwill do,” said the young fodyydfter hav- which it was capsble of accomplishing ; mtdns the 
ingappeared to reflect for a few moments, though horse was really a good one, the vehicle sped -along 
<in re&iity her mind was made tip on the instant, at a tremendous rate. 

“Yes— I will prooeed to Bagno.” p -^i^obbers P” ejaculated Ciprina, “you do not 

'The worthy hosteas was either completely ere* mean—” 
dtfctaus, ©r at ail events she chose to seem so; and “ Bobbers in one sense if not in another,” eried 
in a ftw minutes tbe vehicle drove round to the Charles quiokly, — “ men who would rob us of our 
front of the inn. Ciprina forced a very liberal liberty!” 

mm upon tbe landlady in payment of her afcten- “Bat is there any immediate danger? You 
tions, and likewise for the hisa of the equipage; were flying ” 

ancfW^r as the could judge, the horse seemed “ From the mounted sbirri /" responded 
fully competent to do .its work at a quick rate. Charles. “The poor brute which you saw sink 
The chaise was aaoldtfaahiened concern ; hut it down under me, performed wonders — miracles 
was comfortable enough ; and Ciprins, taking her -—prodigies! For hait-an-bour I distanced 
seat, bade the* woman farewell. On wont the them—” 

equipage; and for about half-an-hour it pursued “ Just heaven I" exclaimed Ciprina : “then they 
its way along the broad even road amidst the are upon our track ” 

argentine splendour which prevailed. All of a “Yes ! — perdition take them !” interrupted Be 
sudden, at the expiration of that brief interval, Vere, who bad just peeped forth from the window. 
Ciprina’s ear caught the sounds of a galloping “ They are coming along in the same direction I 
steed’s hoofs; and a horseman quickly appeared in I was in hopes they would be thrown off the 
sight. He was coming up a lane which diverged soent !” 

at right angles from the road ; and he was be* “ What chance have we of escape P” asked Ci« 
labouring his animal with every appearance of the prina, who thus beheld all the heaven of her hopes 
most remorseless violence. But what was Ci- suddenly darkened with the blackest clouds, 
prina’s amazement when at a second glance she “ No chance but the fieetness of this horse 1” 
recognised her late travelling-companion, Charles rejoined Charles. “ And after all, it is ridioulous 
Be Vere ! to suppose for a single moment that we ms out- 

Instantaneously throwing herself back in the strip them! Ah, signora 1 I am now perhaps 
vehicle, she pulled the veil over her countenance, bringing destruction upon you—” 
and drew her ample cloak still more closely around “Bo these tbirri know usP” demanded the 
her form. Then she waa on the very point of young lady quickly : “ are they aware—” 
crying out to Charles, that she might ascertain “I scarcely oan tell what they know or what 
the cause, of his furious riding— whether danger they conjecture,” exclaimed Charles. “They par- 
mere atJ^fid, and if so, of what nature it was— sued me all of a sudden — I had fire-arms — the 
when autnja moment the animal which our hero carbine and tbe pistol which I took from thorn 
bestrode stufohfodjand fell. Be Vere was thrown officers**—” 

off; but he whs instantaneously on his foot again ; “ Well, well P” ejaculated Ciprina im pat i ently * 

and without paying any heed lathe pairing poet- “And these weapons P” 
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u i fay 0 them no longer * When herd pressed 
eeme ten minutes back,' at tbe commencement of 
tb*t very lane from which yon saw me emerge, I 
kturned and for a moment made head against my 
e nemi es. I thought I might beat them back— or 
TStmght terrify them— and I discharged my fire* 
arms. Tbe plan seemed to succeed— the fellows 
stopped— and on 1 rushed. But I had no ammu* 

ak^on for my weapons they were therefore an 

encumbrance — and 1 threw them away.” j 

“ Look and see again where the pursuers are P” 
said Omrina, a prey to the most feverish anxiety 
aa& torturing suspense. 

“ (3-old heaven ! they are close upon us !” eja- 
culated Charles; “and whatever they may think 
or know, you, unfortunate lady, are now only too 
su^p to be comfpsomised by me I What can I do P 
I will spring forth 1 — I will lead them a chase 
across the fielup — through the woods !— and you 
will puftue youjr journey in safety 1” 

With these/wildly spoken ejaculations, Charles 
Do Vero flung, open the door of tbe chaise, and 
sprang forth, reckless of the frightful peril he in- 
curred on account of* the rapid rate at which the 
equipage was proceeding. He alighted on the 
grassy slope of a bank by tbe side of the road ; 
but he was almost stunned by the violence of the 
concussion ; and the few moments Jie thus lost 
were irretrievable. Scarcely had he regained his 
feet, when the sbirri were upon the spot. He was 
surrounded — drawn cutlasses menaced him — re- 
sistance was utterly vain— and he was compelled to 
acknowledge himself a prisoner. 

A couple of the mounted police officers now 
galloped forward to see who might be travelling in 
the postchaise that had evidently some few mi- 
nutes rendered its services to the fugitive, and , 
which (they naturally thought) would not have | 
been abandoned unless he hnd Been that he could | 


not hope to accomplish his escape by means of that 

” exclaimed tlm sbirri to the postilion— 
and the man stopped accordingly : for he now per- 
ceived that instead of the horsemen being robbers, 


equipage. 
^«top! 


factory response, she was seised with a violent 
• trembling ; and if the sbirri coaid bare with their 
looks penetrated beneath her veil, they would hare 
seen that her countenance was of a ghastly 
pallor. 

“ Come, signora, you had better answer the 
question!” exclaimed the officer who had pre* 
viously been speaking ; “ for I can tell you that 
we already think there is something suspicious 
| and strange in the proceeding— and not the less 
on account of the pertinacity with which you keep 
that veil over your oountenance.” 

" I will tell you the truth !” exclaimed Ciprina, 
now terribly agitated. “ I was travelling a little 
while back in quite a different style— I was at- 
tacked by robbers— they took from me my pass* 
port — purse— everything ” 

“ And where did this happen P” demanded one 
of the sbirri. 

“ Ah ! I forget the name of the town which I 
I had last left— but I was ceding from' Elo* 
rence——” 

“And pray, after having been attacked by 
robbers,” demanded the sbirro with an incredu- 
lous sneer, “ how o&me you to admit into your 
chaise one of the chiefs of the very banditti by 
whom you had been despoiled P” 

At this moment one of the sbirri who had 
Charles Do Vere in their custody, called out to his 
two companions at the carriage-door,— exclaiming, 

“ After all, I really think there is some mistake 
here ! The young gentleman seems to be different 
from what we thought ” 

“fee will have some difficulty in making me be- 
lieve it,” said the sbirro who had just been ques- 
tioning Ciprina in such sharp terms. “Bring him 
this way; for I do not mean to let the chaise 
continue its course until I am convinced that 
things are a little more satisfactory than they now 
appear.” 

Our young hejo was accordingly escorted to the 
spot where the vehicle had halted ; and then one of 
the sbirri who had him in oustody, said,” “ The 
young gentleman has shown us his card ; and if it 


as he had at first concluded from Charles De Vere’s it is to be relied upon, he is an Englishman, at- 
exclaraation, they were the officers of the law. taobed to the British embassy at Kaples— ” 
Ciprina bad already seen from the carriage* “ He may have stolen the carta from the pocket 
window that Charles was captured; and when she of some murdered or pillaged traveller,” exclaimed 
beheld the two sbirri ride after the equipage, she the incredulous sbirro. 

gave herself up for lost. “ But he has got a letter,” continued the 

“ Who is this lady ?” demanded one of the offi- official who was better disposed in De Ycre's 
cials, the instant he had thrown a glance into the fevour, “ addressed to just the same namo that 
vehicle. there is upon the cards—” 

“ I am travelling for my recreation,” Ciprina “Well then, perhaps the young gentleman will 
hastened to answer, thus anticipating whatsoever have the kindness to show us his passport — to tell 
reply might have been given by the driver to us why he galloped away like a felon — how he 
whom the* question was put. “ I perceive why oame with a Carbine in addition to a pistol—*” 
you ask me— but the mattor is easy of explanation. At this moment the hasty trampling of a horse's 
I saw that gentleman's horse fall under him — he hoofs attracted the attention of the entire party 
begged me to give him a seat in the obaise— he assembled on the spot where this scene was taking 
told some tale of robbers, and I believed him. If place ; and another sbirro was seen advancing 
it be not true — or if there be any reason why 1 along the road. As he drew nigh, a tightness 
should not have suoooured him— X am exceedingly seized upon our young hero's heart and be felt 
•o*ry.” assured that all was lost ; for in tbe approaching 

“ But who are you, Bignora P” inquired the fore* horseman he recognised the very identical police* 
most of the two sbirri. Where do you come official who had ridden on the box of the other 
from P Whither are you going P Be pleased to postchaise, and whom he had vanquished and dis- 
produoe your passport.” armed of his carbine 1 

•At this terrible demand, to which the unfor* “Ah, by the saints 1” ejaculated tbe horseman, 
tuhate lady was utterly unable to give a satis- as he galloped up to the spot : “ my lost pri- 
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goner 1 And the lady -captive too, by all that b 
fortunate !” he added, as his look travelled with 
lightning rapidity from the countenance of 
Charles in the midst of the sbirri , to the veiled 
and cloaked form of Ciprina inside the vehicle. 

A subdued moan indicated the despair of the 
T oung lady as she sank back in the ehaise ; while 
Charles Do Vere knew not how to makq another 
effort of any kind to save himself and Ciprina. 
HaBty explanations took place between the newly 
arrived sbirro and the officials who wore pre- 
viously on the spot— the result of which was that 
Charles in a few minutes found himself again 
seated by Ciprina’s side in the chaise. 

“ To whioh place were you proceeding with the 
lady ?" inquired one of the sbirri of the driver of 
the vehicle. 

“I was going to tako her to the next town, on 
the way to Bagno ” 

M Ah, Bagno^T" ejaculated the official w hose 
arrival had so utterly defeated the last chance that 
remained for the unfortunate fugitives. “ And 
did the signora say that she meant to proceed as 
far as Bagno P" 

“Yes — and farther on still — into the Roman 
States, I believe," was the response. 

“ Ah, well ! she will be so far gratified that 
the will presently see Bagno ! And now drive on." 

The chaise accordingly continued its way— the 
whole troop of sbirri keeping guard over it, some 
riding on one side and some on the other. 

“Madam," said Charles, in a voice of the 
Icepest affliotioD, “ I must again repeat m^ior- 
•ow that I should have become the cause of your 
’eoapture !" 

We should observe that be spoke now, as he 
lad all along done, in the French language to 
liprina; for it was that which she herself had 
dopted when first he met her in the ante-room 
f her own suite of apartments at the Mirano 
mansion. « 

“ Pray, sir," she responded, still maintaining a 
ertain disguise in her voice, and speaking in a 
dw Bubdued tone, — “ pray, sir, I beseech you, re- 
iroach not yourself! We are evidently the vic- 
ims of stars the most unlucky that ever ruled the 
estiny of mortals ! But what meant the signiii- 
ant accent and leer with which that ruffian sbirro 
Uuded just now to Bagno P" 

“Alas, madam," answered De Vere, “Bagno is 
ne of the Apennine fortresses in which Tuscan 
risoners are confined !’* 

“ Heavens ! And I who was rushing headlong 
ato the lion’s mouth !" ejaculated Ciprina. “ But, 
ood God ! can our persecutors mean to imprison 
s for any length of time ?" 

“Ah, madam," interjected Charles, who from 
generous feeling was naturally anxious to ab- 
tain from telling her the very worst,— “ it is use- 
‘ss to waste time in speculation and conjecture. 

<et us talk of something.else. There are eertain 
splanatioDB which you may possibly be enabled 
j give—" 

“Ob! you mean to aBk me," interrupted Ci- 
rina, “ whether- I can tell you who is at the 
ottom of tbi#*dious proceeding. I have no 
oubt it was that vile woman, the living counter- 
art of that perished princess of infamous me- 
mr y— ” 

“You mean the Marchioness of Mirano ?" said 


Charles. “Yes! I have heard that she exaotlj 
resembles all the known portraits of Lucrezis 
Borgia ; and every circumstance now tends Vo 
prove that the resemblance is not merely confine^ 
to features and figure, but that the character^ 
the same ! Yes, madam, I bad already conjectured 
——nay, more, I had felt convinced that the in- 
stigatrix of the outrage wheroof wo are the vic- 
tims, was the Marchioness di Mirano! But \4tt 
was it that at your mansion— beneath your roof- 
such an irruption of the myrmidons of the law 
could take plaeo so unexpectedly and wifh such 
mysterious suddenness? Methinks I beneld«the 
abrupt opening of a door in the midst o: a wail 
where I had seen no traces of any door until that 

moment Ah !” ejaculated Charles, as a light 

seemed to Hash in unto his brain ; “ perhaps, 
after all, it was not I whom thk police- officials 
purposed to arrest ? It may have been 3£. Mar- 
cellin himself !" V 

“ Yes — there can be no doubt," rJjoinod Ciprina, 

“ that this idea on your part is the correct one. 
But I will tell you a little secret, Mr. De Vore — 
one that it is now no longer of any use to con* 
oeal " 

“ And that secret ?” demanded our young hero 
hastily. 

“ It was ihto the mansion of the Marchioness 
di Mirano that you were introduced last night i — 
it was within the walls of her palatial residence 
that we were both seized upon and carried off !" 

Charles De Vere was confounded at this piece 
of intelligence ; and for nearly a minute he sat 
speechless with the astonishment whioh had seized 
upon him. 

“ Good heavens ! mystery is piled upon mys- 
tery !" he at length ejaculated. “ You in the 
Mirano mansion ! and yet Dot an accomplice in 
the odious treachery which has thus made me a 
prisoner, and which, whether intended for rnvse!:’ 
or another, is nevertheless hurrying me r.!l ihft. 
same to a fortress in the Apennines ! And E i^r.r 
Marcellin too beneath that roof? — unless for any 

reason you deoeived me ” 

“No — I did not deceive you,” responded Ci- 
prina; “and under all circumstances I pardon you 
the insult conveyed by the imputation. Ei ar 
Marcellin was beneath that roof— is perhaps there 
now " 

“And you, lady— who are youV demanded 
Charles De Vere. “ At least there ought to be 
no longer any mystery on your part towards me : 
but, on the contrary, if you be really the friend of 
Marcellin— if you be an enemy of the Marchioness 
of Mirano 

“I am both!" interjected Ciprina. “I found 
an asylum with the Marchioness di' Mirano — 

Edgar Marcellin loved me " 

“ And is he really ill ?" demanded our hero. 

“ He is wounded ! The wretched Marchioness I 
sought his life— and but for me he would have 
died ! I deemed him safe in my suite of apart- 
ments— I considered myself so far safe likewise | 
that Lucrezia di Mirano would never have recourse I 
to any open violence : and as for entertaining an | 
idea at all treacherous towards yourself, Mr. De 
Vere— - Ob, no ! I was incapable of it !— believe 
me, I was incapable of it ! But I did desire 
to keep my amour with Edgar Marcellin ffo- I 
known ” \ 
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« And what name, bora you within the walls of 
the Mirano mansion P” asked De Vere, M Surely 
you may now tell me everything ? — -for I confess 
that there are so many, many mysteries, I feel 
jpyself bewildered, and I fain would catch a glimpse 
of light to guide me through so much uncertainty 
and darkness/’ 

“ At the Mirano mansion/’ replied tho young 
dady, “I bore the name of Signora Ciprina. It is 
not probable that I shall ever enter that mansion 

agan ; and as for the name — the name ” 

‘teood heavens ! can it be possible ?”— ejacu- 
ktel I)o Vere, as a suspicion suddenly struck 
hi vcj "The tones of this voice ! — yes ! yes ! they 
are evidently disguised ! Madam, I adjure you— 
tell me—;” 

u I know liot, sir, what idea may have struck 
pou,” answered Ciprina, in a cold voice that now 
sounded very different to t?te ears of Charles than 
but enfew numents back he fancied it had seemed : 

* but if you imagine that you ever met me before 
ast night, you are mistaken. And now, sir, worn 
>ut and exbaustcgl with fatigue as I am, I would 
(tin slumber for awhile/’ 

Our hero accordingly held his peace ; and a pro- 
bund silence now prevailed within the vehicle. 
Ciprina lay back in her own corner : the veil was 
till thickly folded over her countenance ; and as 
he dawn was not yet breaking, there was a certain 
legree of obscurity prevailing in the chaise, though 
he heavens themselves were brilliant with argen- 
ine lustre. Charles could not obtain the slightest 
glimpse of his companion’s countenance : he was 
bewildered by the suspicion which had struck him 
i few minutes back, and which was diminished, 
tut not altogether dispelled, by the different in- 
onations of the voice. He fell into a profound 
cverie : but it would only be a tax upon our 
Baders’ patience to analyze the multitude of con- 
icling thoughts, ideas, and conjectures which now 
agitated the brain of our young hero. 

Meanwhile the chafte continued its way, guarded 
by the posse of sbirri. At tho expiration of about 
an hour a small posting- town was reached ; and 
there, in front of tho tavern where the eavaloade 
drew up, stood the very identical postchaise 
whence the captives had esoaped some few hours 
previous ! The two sbirri whom Charles De Vere 
hod attacked and stunned inside thaft)haise, were 
partaking of refreshments at this hostelry : but 
they rushed forth the instant they learnt tho 
welcome intelligence that the fugitives were re- 
captured. 

The arrangements, as they at the outset existed 
in respeot to the travelling, were now resumed. 
Charles jand Ciprina were transferred to the post- 
ebaise — the two shim who were their custodians at 
the first were again placed opposite to them : but 
now, for better precaution’s sake, a couple of sbirri 
rode with the equipage, one on each side, and both ] 
with pistols in their holsters, so that fire-arms 
might be clutched at an instant’s warning. 

When the equipage started, Charles De Vero 
made some casual observation in French to Ciprina : 
but the officer of the sbirri at once interposed. 

** Prisoners, you will maintain a profound 
sileno$ ! If you, Bignor, violate my commands, I 
will hive you bound hand and foot and a gag 
placed between your teeth. I have not forgot the 
’low you gave me with the butt- end of the pistol: 


and you can’t thereforo expect that I should show 
you any indulgence.” 

The fellow had a tremendous bruise on his fore- 
head : tho other sbirro likewise bore the marks of 
the attack which Charles had made upon them ; 
and both Bhowed by the fieroe vindictive expression 
of their countenances that they longed for an 
opportunity to wreak their spite on the young 
Englishman. Charles saw this, and was resolved 
to avoid affording them, if possible, the occasion of 
seizing on any pretext to make him the victim of 
their petty tyranny. 

The postchaise pursued its way at a tolerably 
rapid rate, for it was now drawn by four horses,-— 
it evidently being the intention of the sbirri to 
get rid of their own responsibility by lodging the 
captives with the least possible delay in the fortress 
of Bagno. The morning presently began to dawn 
above the Apennino hills ; and now Ciprina not 
merely drew the folds of her veil all the more 
closely over her countenance, but she likewise 
kept her face continually averted from Charles de 
Vere. Without appearing to be contemplating 
her with any degree of attention, he studied her 
height as well as ho oould, considering her sitting 
posture : he studied her form likewise as well as the 
muffling cloak would enable him. The suspicion 
grew stronger in hiB mind ; but still he was far 
from arriving at a sottled conviction on the point. 

The equipage continued its wa^: the sun rose 
high abovo the hills in the distiinceNjia. travellers 
were now completely in tho bosom of the Apen- 
nines. All objects were plainly visible ; for the 
orb of day was rapidly putting forth all its lustre ; 
and though it was at tho beginning of the month 
of November, yet let our readers bear in mind 
that tho grand luminary possesses in the Italian 
clime a power whioh at the close of Autumn he 
seems to havo altogether renounced in respect to 
us dwellers in a more northern region. But 
though it wa^now broad daylight, yet still Charles 
De Vere was unable to obtain a single glimpsp 
of the countenance of his female travelling-com- 
panion. She etudiously averted her face ; and she 
still kept the thiok veil closed over it. The sbirri 
maintained a profound silenqp. They did not even 
speak to each other ; and Charles had no inclina- 
tion to draw down their ire upon himself by vio- 
lating tho mandate whioh had been so peremp- 
torily given. 

In this manner the equipage continued its way 
until at length a few straggling houses indicated 
the commencement of a town. Then a street of 
tolerably imposing appearance was entered ; but 
the equipage suddenly turned abruptly thence, and 
pursued its course for some two hundred yards 
along a broad open road with no buildings on 
either side. The interior of the vehicle was sud- 
denly darkenod, or rather shaded into semi-obscu- 
rity ; at the same time that the wheels rolled over 
an uneven stono pavement which jolted the chaise 
most horribly. It was an arched gateway through 
which the equipage was passing ; so that the cap* 
fives felt assured their destination was reached and 
that this was the fortress of Bagno. 

The equipsge stopped in a court-yard surrounded 
by gloomy walls : the door of the vehicle was opened, 
and the captives were ordored to alight. They 
were now conducted into a large lobby, or wait- 
ing-room. the entire aspect of which indicated Iho 
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etreDgtb of a prison whence it was next to an ira* (interrupted the Governor with a stern curtness, 
possibility to escape against the will of the autho* “ Whoever corafcs to this fortress as a prisoner, is 
rities of the place. Tho walls were of the most assuredly the right person.” f ^ 

solid masonry, formed of huge blocks of stone : “ Hut yet , signor/’ exclaimed Charles, “ you 

the pillars supporting the arched roof, were of will at least grant me your attention P’’ „ , 

great thickness: the doors had a massive appear* “I have no ears and no eyes for anything ex *’ t 
ance ; and the windows were such mero loopholes cept for my duty/’ rejoined the Governor. 

(hat there was not a sufficiency of natural light in “Hut you have doubtless some document/’ 
the place, and therefore an iron lamp suspended cried Charles, — “a warrant — aj proecs-verhal — cp* 

to the ceiling was burning. A sentinel with a some credential, containing the names ” 

loaded musket stood near each door ; for there “ 1 have nothing to do with naraos, 1 ’ interrupted 
were three leading into different departments of the Governor : “ no prisoners have any nanyjs at 
the fortress. Bagnc. You will be Number Twenty-nine 4 yojy 

It was into this lobby that Charles De Vere and lady- companion Number Thirty.” , ’ 

Ciprina were conducted by the sbirri . Ciprimv “Oh, this is infamous!’’ exclaimed Charles; 
walked first ; and as she bad been the first to de- while a low moan carno forth from the Ups of the 
soend from the vehicle, Charles had still failed to wretched young lady ; for it naturally’struck their> 
catph a glimpse of her countenance, even if the both as being something horrible thus to destroy 
folds of the veil would permit it. But when once their identity, and reader them namoless beinjgs as 
that lobby was entored, the unhappy young lady if they wero already numbered with the de».u ! 
threw herself upon .a stone bench ; and tho sounds At that moment another of the uhree doors 
of her deep sobbings smote tho ears of her cam- opened; and an individual dressed in.thegarb of a 
paoion. He turned towards her to address some priest, made his appearance. # Ho waB evidently 
words of consolation, or say something reassuring, the chaplain of tho fortress ; for the Governor 
if possible : bo then caught for a moment a saluted him with becoming respect. Young and 
glimpse of the profile of ber countenance, and an handsome was that ecclesiastic, with a pale in- 
ejaculation burst from his lips. Yes !— there was lellectual face; — and now anothor ejaculation 
ao longer a doubt!— his suspicion was confirmed ! hurst from thi lips of Charles Do Vere, as he re- 
— it was Floribel whom c ircumstances had thus cognised Father Faleonara ! 

rendered the companion of his captivity ! — Flori- The recognition was mutual: and an expression 
bei Liatef, tW^lost cousin of his beloved Agues ! of astonishment seized for ft moment upon tho 
“ Oh, be merciful ! reproach wo not !” ehe tnur- countenance of the young priest on beholding 
mured, perceiving that the recognition which ^hr Charles De Vere there, for ho had just heard 
had all along been so anxious to avoid, or at least that two prisoners, ft young gentleman and a 
to postpone, had taktm place ; and hov sobbings young lady, had arrived at the fortress, and he 
were renewed with nn increasing bitterness. could not therefore for an instant doubt that 

“ My God ! my God ! Floribel ! is it thus that Churles was indeed a captive. The G overnor 
we meet ?” exclaimed Charles, as he was compelled turned quickly towards Father Faleonara, ejacu- 


!o support her on the stone bench where she had luting, “ Then it appears you know this young 
; brown herself, for he feared lest she should fall man P” 

leadlong upon the pavement of the^obby. “Yes — wo have met before,” responded the 

, “ I feel as if I should faint,” she murmured ; and priest, as a deep shade carat? over his countenan&c : 
sho threw oil* her cloak,- -appearing now in the and at tho same time lie shook his head mourn* 
degant dress which she w'ore beneath it. * fully as be thought of all tho dire circumstances 
“ Sustain yourself, Floribel,” said Do Vere : which had been connected with the self-destroyed 
summon all your ^courage to your aid 1 — you Ginevraand the executed Silvio, 
will require it presently !” “Well, holy father/ 5 said the Governor, “it 

“ What mean you, Charles ? what mean you ?” will of caurso now and then happen that in tho 
ffie demanded, as if all in a moment goaded by person of a prisoner oithor you or 1 may encounter 
poignant terror into a keen sense of life again, an acquaintance or a friend whom wo have 
f What horrors do you anticipate ?” known under different and oven happier eircum* 

“ None, none,” ho hastily interjected,— ■“ beyond stances. But 1 need not remind your reverence 
mmurement in dungeons within those walls !” that our duty is paramount above every other i 
At this moment one of the doors was thrown consideration.” 
open; and a middle-aged man, wearing the “I know it/’ responded the young priest firmly; 
uniform of tho highest grade of officers of the “and whatsoever my duty may be, rest assured 
I'usoan police, made his appearance. He had de* that I shall fulfil it.” 

:oratiouB on his breast ; and his sword, instead of In the meantime Charles De Vere had hastily ' 
langing to a white leather belt over his shoulder, whispered to his lady-companion, “It is provi- 
des suspended to his waist. Moreover the sen- denee who has sent me a friend in tho person of 
inels drew themselves up in an attitude of re- that ecclesiastio ! Cheer up! despair not! Now 
ipect ; so that the two prisoners were at once that the means of communication with friends 
mabled to comprehend that this personago was a elsewhere are opon to me, our captivity will be 
nan of authority. And such he was; for he now but short!” 

proceeded to intu)duce himself to Charles as the “ Let the prisoners be transferred to their re* 
Governor of U#fortress. spective cells,” said the Governor of the fortress. 

“ T have every reason to believe,” De Vere at “ 1 am not permitted to address you by name/* 
>rre said, “ that I am 'the victim of some mis- said Father Faleonara to Charles De Vere; * mot 

to shake you by the hand ; but there is no law 
“ The police never commit mistakes, signor,” and no deoree which can prevent me from w Using, 
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M a Christian, that you were anywhere else rather prebend that the number whioh was to super* 
than in such a place as this. I shall see you pre> sede a name in the identification or represent*, 
sently.” tion of bimaelf, was most probably derived from 

J The young priest then turned abruptly away, the particular duugeon which he was destined to 
(while a couple of turnkeys who had in the mean- occupy. Nor was the conjecture erroneous ; for 
Aylftila made their appearance, prepared to conduct the massive door now alluded to being opened, 
s Tharles and Floribel to the ceils that were respec- Charles was introduced into a oell which the turn* 
tively yawning for their reception. The Governor, key informed him he was to occupy. 

'imagining them to be lovers or paramours from " And now,” said the official, "perhaps you will 
ihme hastily whispered information which the offer no objection and muko no difficulty in sur* 
officer of the sbirri had given him, expected to I rendering up whatever valuables, money, papers, 
behold a pathetic soene, — the young gentleman j and weapons, you may have about your person P” 
"'RmdthV young lady flying into each other’s arms — j " Hero is my watch— and here are a couple of 
tlM^odn er breathing all possible consolations, the j rings,” said Charles, — “ a bunch of keys likewise, 
katter /either frantic or fainting. But nothing of if they enter into the category. Weapons I have 
111 tMs ensued ; and the Governor was therefore j none. As for my purse, I gave it some few hours 
lurpcised when Charles merely took Fioribel’s j back to a man of whom I purchased a horse.” 
mhml, and with*a melancholy species of kindness, ! “ I do not wish to pirform. my duty harshly,” 

sard something to her in a language which he ! said the turnkey ; “ but you must permit me to 
(the Governor) could not understand. j assure myself that you have nothing else^about 

“ WeVe about to be separated, Floribel,” said ! your person. 1 must make a full report to the 
Charles : "an / doubtless this is the moment of a j Governor. In plain terms, I must search you.” 
heavy and sevdro trial for you, to be consigned to j " Ah !” ejaculated Charles ; and the colour 
a prison-cell ! But again I commend you to the j mounted to his cheeks. 

support of all the courage which you may possi- ] For an instant— but only for an instant— he 
bly be enabled to summon to your aid. There is I thought of knocking the turnkey down, seizing 
every hope for mo ; and rest assured that even his keys, and endeavouring to make an escape : 
though I may possibly be released before you, yet but the next moment he abandoned an idea which 
the term of your captivity shall be br&f l” a second glance showed him to be utterly prepos- 

" All this, Charles,” responded Floribel, in a terous. 
tone full of emotion, “is infinitely more than I "Ah! I forgot!” he said: “I a letter 
deserve at your hands. One word ere we separate! about my person — and he thus alluSftt ^to the 

Is it true— is it really true for the whisper one which he had received from Agnes, and in 

has reached my ears, is it true that Agnes be* consequence of which he had undertaken the jour* 

Ueves ” * ney from Naples to Florence. 

u Agnes believes that you have sought some " You are at liberty to destroy whatsoever 
deep seclusion — that you are ponitont— that you papers you may have about you,” responded the 

are self-reformed ” turnkey: " but you must not keep them: and if 

"Eioougb, Charies— enough !” interrupted Flo- you do undertake to destroy them, you must do 
ribel. “ For heaven’s sake do not disabuse my so at once and in my presence.” 

beloved cousin of an idea — which — which ” "And what if I refuse ?” inquired De Vore. 

v Floribel could say no more ; but fervently press- " Then the papers will be taken from you by _ 
ing fhe hand of the generous- hearted Charles De force ” 

Vere, sho turned aside as if intimating to the " Yes — that I comprehend,” interrupted our 
turnkey who stood near that she was ready to fol- hero : "but what will be the destination of those 

low him. At the same time our hero turned to- paperB ? What, for instance ” 

wards the other turnkey who was waiting ; and “ The papers would be at one? destroyed by the 
the two prisoners were conducted by separate governor, who would not even read them,” re- 
doors from the lobby. joined the turnkey; "for it is taken for granted 

* that if you possessed any papers of importance 

— when you were arrested, they would have been 

taken from you— or that if on tho other hand you 
CHAPTER XIII. were not searched at all, it was because the autho* 

rities cared not for any documents that you might 
thy priest and thb captive. have in your possession.” 

" Then why take from me, for the purpose of 

We must take leave of Floribel Lister for the destruction, any papers that 1 have about me P” 
present, and follow in the footsteps of Charles De "Because,” answered tho turnkey, "no prisoner 
Tore. The turnkey led him along a stono cor- is allowed to retain money as a means of bribery, 
ridor, the windows of which were very small, high nor to have papers as the means of correspondence : 
up, and protected by iron bars. At the end of nor must he preserve anything about bis person to 
this passage there was a massive door, which establish his identity.” 

the turnkey opened. It communicated with a "I thank you for these explanations,” replied 
small eourt-yard, surrounded by the lofty build- De Vere. “ As for this letter, therefore, I destroy it 
ings belonging to that portion of the fortaliee. in your pretenoe. See! it is done! This oard- 
On the opposite side there was an array of ease must be aurrendered up to you. And now, 
six doors, respectively numbered 24, 25, 26, 27, as you are so well disposed to be oivil and con* 
#8, and 29. It was towards the door bearing eiliatory, I offer not the slightest resistance to 
the J as t- mentioned figures that the turnkey con- whatsoever further search you may think *t 
Aioted our young hero, who now began to com- pedient to institute.” 
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"“ito turnkey throat bis band, into Do Vera'. only too plainly apparent that .bo le “*; 

g-Sytaurafia; 

«I h.ve now to inform you," said the official, must he adopt to guard her againet a relapee inl^j 
"that the other fire cells in this building are occu- the way. of error? what * . Jp 

pied, each containing a prisoner he possibly apply to her? Must ho send her bacK. 

p “Ah!” exclaimed Charles : " who are the unfor- to the companionship other pure and viruoue, 
tunate being. P” cousin? No !-tbis was not S to be thought otj, 

« To you,” replied the turnkey, “ they are But what other influence would redeem her . » 

lumbers 24, 25, 26, 27, and 28,— in the same A couple of hours had elapsed since Charle^lirst 
way that you will on ly be spoken of to them as crossed the threshold of that cell, and ho^grew 
Number 29.” more and more impatient for the coming ofrSathef 


Our hero felt his blood run cold at being thus Falconara. At length the massive bolt* 
reminded in so forcible a manner of the complete drawn back— the huge key grated in the loc,: — th*j 
loss of his identity within those walls ; and scarcely door was opened by the turnkey— and the Joun J 
even the hope which *ho had formed in consequence eoclesiastic was introduced. ’ t 

of encountering Father Falconara, could prevent “Return in halfan-hour,” said Father tyu* 
him from sinking at that moment into despon- conara to the gaol official. 

aency. The man accordingly departed, having prw iousiy 

“ I was about to inform you/’ continued the refastened the door ; for all the regulations of the 
turnkey, “ that as you are now six in number, the prison-castlu were carried out witlf the strictest 
day will bo divided into as many periods lor the regard to discipline. 

purposes of exercise. You will thus have the Now that Pe Yere found himself alone with the 
privilege of walking for two hours daily in that priest, he made a movement as if to grasp him by 
court-yard. It is almost unnecessary to warn you the hand : ho could even have embraced him as a 
against seeking to communicate with any of the friend whom Providence itself had reared up to 
prisoners in the same compartment : but yet I succour him jn the midst of his misfortunes ! But 
may as well add that if by any possibility of acci* to his surprise, and even to his dismay, Father 
dent, oversight, or hazard, there should seem to Falconara drew back, and seemed anxious to 
arise jvfportunity for such communication, it avoid any unnecessarily closo contact with the pri* 
were weU for your own interest that you yielded soner, 

not to the temptation. For if discovered, you “ Good heavens !” ejaculatod Charles, who sud- 
would find to your cost that the Castle of Bagno denly fancied that ho comprehended the cause of 
possesses dungeons to the Bubterranoan horrors of the young priest's coolness ; “ is it possible that a 
which this cell is a perfect paradise in comparison, vindictive spite, or elso a guilty terror has gone so 
And now one word more ! There is a chaplain far in respect to myself, as to malign and rnisra- 
attached to the fortress. Ah ! I remember — you present me ” 

saw him just now in the lobby. You are not “ I have heard nothing to your discredit,” in- 
compelled to recoive the visits of his roverenoe torrupted Fathor Falconara. “No one has told 
against your inclination : but if i£ suit you to have me wherefore you havo been brought hither, for 
^spiritual oonsoler, you can have none other than the simple fact that nqbody within thoso 
he.” knows anything on the subject. Neither am 1 

“ I shall be glad to receive his visits,” replied permitted to inquire.” 

Charles, inwardly hoping that it would not be very “ But you may hear my explanation ?” exolaimed 
long ere Father Falconara crossed the threshold Charles eagerly. 

of his cell. y “ No,” rejoined the young occlesiastic. “ I must 

The turnkey now took his departure ; but in a^not even give ear to your explanation.” 
few minutes be returned, accompanied by a jumgfr “ Good God !” cried Charles, his heart now sink- 
official, who brought our hero his breakfast. OTis ing within him : “ then it is utterly useless for 
consisted of a tin mug, or pot, containing about a me to hare fallen in with you ! I dare not even 
pint of weak coffee, and a tolerably large piece of hope for the sympathy of friendship,— I who had 
bread of inferior description, but by no meanB tin* looked forward to its succour !” 
eatable. When Charles was again alone, ho sat “ I have already given you to understand,” 
down to partake of tbo food thus supplied him ; said the priest, “ that though tho duties which I 
for despite his mental anxiety, he felt the need of have sworn to fulfil shall be accomplished to the 
bodily refreshment. very letter, yet that no earthly power can stifie 

The cell was about twelve feet square, of alto- the throbs of a Christian heart in sympathy with 

rable height, and with a window placed high up, the unfortunate.” 

and so defended by a range of iron bars sloping “ Ah !” ejaculated Charles, his countenance be- 
up toward the ceiling, that no one, even if climb* coming animated with delight; “now you speak 
ing up thereto, could obtain a prospect of what* in a strain which is welcome to my ears 1”— and 
seever premises lay beyond. The furniture con* he rushed forward to seize the eoolesiastio’s hand, 
fisted of abed, a table, a chair, and toilet appa* “No! no ! — keep back !” said Father Falconara, 
ratus. The walls bad bean recently whitewashed ; in a tone so peremptory and even stern that again 
and the place was cleanly enough. Charles was our young hero transfixed with astonishment 
thought of Iwibel, and wondered how she was and dismay. 

bearing up against her captivity : he sighed also “ Good God !” he onoe more cried : “you treat 

as he reflected that in all the circumstances which me thus— and yet you say that I have not bsd£ 
had thrown them together, there were the preofc maligned in your hearing P” 
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" I dare show no signs of friendship to a cap. 
tive,” rejoined the prieBt. “ I am bound by the 
most sacred ot‘ vows neither to grasp the hand of 
a prisoner nor break bread with him— nor demon- 
strate any human kindness or social amenity 

unless under circumstances in which,” added 
Father Fuleonrfra, " I hope that I shall not see 
you plnced.” 

“ And those circumstances ?” demanded our 
hero. 

*' The circumstances of a doomed one about to 
go forth to die, and in his supreme hour receiv- 
ing absolution together with the last sacraments 
at my hands !” 

“ Heaven alone can tell what fate my enemies 
may have in store for me/’ erred Charles ; “ and 
now that this last hope has abandoned me ” 

u Speak not in my presence of any hope, save 
that \ahioh the devout Christian reposes in 
heaven.” 

No. 62 .— Agnes. 


“ Hut what,/’ exclaimed Charles, who was now 
alike. indignant and disgusted at what he looked 
upon as the cold unnatural stoicism displayed by 
the young ecclesiastic and which he could not even 
conceive to be justified by whatsoever oaths and 
vows lie might have taken,— “but what if I wore 
to persist in telling you my tale— in forcing yoi* 
to listen— in demanding your succour — in going 

upon my knees Ob ! what if I were to do all 

this, must you not bear me ? — for during one half- 
hour you are as much a captive within the walls of 
this cell as I myself am !” 

“ If you were to act as you have threatened,” 
rejoined Father Falconara, still with the same 
glacial calmness and icy self-possession as before, 
** I should never revisit you : my vows would pre- 
vent me.’* 

Charles remained silent for upwards of a mi- 
nute, wondering Whether it could be possible that 
all the hope which ho himself had cherished, and 
Vol. II. 
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with which he had buoyed up Floribel ere they 
parted, could be lost. Suddenly he ejaculated, 
“ Are you in d red that same Father Falconara whom 
I knew in Naplus ?” 

“ The same,” replied the priest : and all this 
time his pale countenance imperturbable. 

“ The same ?'* cried Charlos. * I doubt it If 
so, do you know me ? do you remember me ? Who 
am I ?’* 

“ Do not ask mo,*' responded the ecclesiastic : 
“ it is useless to put such a question. 1 " 

“Nay — but I insist upon having the answer!” 
exclaimed our hero, now becoming most painfully 
excited. “ Who am I P” 

“You are Number Twenty-nine,” was the 
priest’s reply. 

Our hero literally stamped his foot with rage for 
a moment ; and then ho really felt as if he could 
have wept, and as if tears were the only safeguard 
against hie going mad. But he tranquillized him- 
self— he curbed his impatience — he held back his 
tears; and looking Father Fulconara full in the 
face, he asked, “ Upon what topics arc wo per- 
mitted to oonverse P° 

“Upon none relating to the cause of your 
arrest, if you know that cause— or to tho sup- 
posed reason, if you only conjecture it,— upon 
nothing which in any way concerns the circum- 
stance which brought you hither ** 

“ jJPT* were to touch upon it,” interrupted 

Charles, " how would you be aware that I was 
approaching the forbidden ground, sines you 
assure me that you yourself are ignorant of every- 
thing which relates to my most unjust— most ini- 
quitous ” 

“Hush! hush!” said the priest, in % peremp- 
tory tone : “ you jumst not evon complain of your 
captivity ! You ask mo upon what topies you can 
converse? I will tell you. You may touch on all 
those general subjects which by their very nature 
t-pyofS themselves to he unconnected with the cir 
cgmstance of your captivity and you may, as a 
matter of course, consult me upon religious ques- 
tions.” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Charles, with something like 
a feeling of relict : “ then I see that our tongues 
are not entirely shackled, and that there ore some 
subjects left for us to touch upon. Might I there- 
fore ask what has become of tho Count of Came- 
rino ?” 

“ I do not know,” responded Father Falcon ara. 
“Since the 10th of January, at the commencement 
of the present year ” 

“ The 10th of January ?** said Charles with a 
shudder -. “ the day of Viscount Silvio’s execution ?” 

“The same,” rejoiued the ecclesiastic. “ Since 
that hour of death and agony,— death for tho son 
and agony for the father — but an hour likewise of 
contrition on the one side and forgiveness on the 
other, — since that hour, I say, 1 have not again 
beheld the Count of Camerino. We separated in 
the church where at the foot of the altar he 
breathed the syllables of pardon in the ears of tho 
jgmitent _ As for myself, I left Naples— 1 
could ncJ^endure to dwell any longer amidst 
Scenes which were rendered so horribly fauiiiiar to 
my knowledge! 'And moreover,” he continued, 
pore slowly and deliberately, “ 1 had committed a 
•in, for which I resolved that X would atone in 
KMne signal manner ” 


“ You ! a sin P” said Charles in surprise. 

“ Yos. Did I not suffer the Count of Camorino 
to asaume the disguise of a priest — to take my 
place in the confessional, and to learn from the 

lips of tho guilty Ginevra ” ^ 

“ Ab ! true— truo !” said our hero. “ Audio!* 

that sin, as you denominate it ” 

“ I am now paying the penalty,” rejoiued 
Futbor Falconara. “My position as chaplain )•} 
this fortress of Bagno is my penance ! } r 'ot 
two years am I doomed to bury myself in fchi,* se- 
clusion — to pass my time in visiting what npy b.>- 
termed these living tombs,— yes, this is iafy pe- 
nance !” ^ l * 

“ I understand,” said Charles, who was no ^ in- <* 
dined, in the natural generosity of his hear!;, to . 
pity the unfortunate priest. “ Perhaps I mac b 
permitted to inform you that there is a yotr.'g 

lady ” < , ' 

“ \ ou must iuform mo of nothing,” interrupted 
Father Falconara, “which may relate to Number 
Thirty, if you are about to allude .to her. One 
prisoner is not allowed to spe^k to me of another, 
for fear lest I might become, even unconsciously 
and unwittingly, (he means of communication be- 
tween them.” 

Again Charles felt that an abrupt check was 
given to the discourse ; and again he felt half in- 
clined to be angry with the young priest at what 
he could scarcely help once more regarding as his 
cold, saturnine, unfriendly conduct which seemed 
as if it would not strain a single point in sym- 
pathy on his behalf. But all of a sudden Father 
Falconura seemed to adopt a more cheerful mood, 
as he took a seat upon the pallet, while be mo- 
tioned for Charles Do Vere to occupy the single 
chair of which the cell could boast. 

But X must tell you,” continued the ecclesi- 
astic, “ that I am not altogether a captive within 
these walls. I am enabled as a matter of course 
to issuo forth from the castle at any hour, evon 
though it be m the middle of the night I rrq.uro 
no pass-word ;— the moment I make my appearance 
at any one of the doorB or gates of this fortress, 
my garb is sufficient to ensure me egress as well us 
ingress. And perhaps you will forgive rao if 1 
still continue in an egotistic tl strain: but there 
are times when one likes to speak of oneself ” 

“ Yes,” said Charles, somowhat eagerly, — “ when 
suddenly thrown into the company of an uld ac- 
quaiutance P” 

“ Well, then,” continued Father Falconara, 
apparently unheeding the interjected observation, 

“ X was about to inform you that so far as worldly 
comforts are concerned, 1 have no reason to com- 
plain. Indeed,” be added meekly, and with a 
contrite look, “ X am cared for better iu these re- 
spects than I assuredly deserve, considering the 
grekt transgression for which I am doing penance. 
Dj you happen to bear in mind the particular 
door by whioh you saw me enter the lobby this 
morning ?” 

“ I do,” answered De Vere. 

“ That door communicates with a staircase,** 
continued the ecclesiastic, “ at the summit of which 
there are two doors. The one to the right opens 
into two rooms which constitute my habitation. 
Picture to yourself a neatly furnished little par- 
lour, with an equally comfortable bad chamber ad- 
joining. Ah, and I should add loo that if X happen 
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to rTiCfUiittr a friend who is in distress, and whom 
1 might legitimately assiSK without violating the 
/wb which I took upon entering this fortress, I 
[am not without the means. In that bedchamber 
\f yvhich I have spoken, there is a curiously carved 
bureau of walnut-wood ; and in one of the 
^drawers there is a bag of coins— a sum of money, 
[in short, which I do not want and can never use, 
which I purpose to be somo day or another 
dev^cd to a friendly aim For do you not see, 
Nunrker Twenty-nine, that if I did not choose to 
^|pr,tow that money as a pft— or if the person 
hands should grasp tho bag, were too proud 
1) recyive tho sum otherwise than as a loan— ho 
■bigl# easily return it to mo at his convenience ou 
future opcasion ?” 

questionably ! I comprehend all this/* an- 
sm*lod Do Ycre, wondering more and moro why 
Futh<fe Fulconnra should bo conversing in such a 
strain. 

“Ah! 1 forgot to mention,” proceeded tho 
ecclesiastic, “ rtmt the door on the Jett baud at the 
top of that staircase, ^communicates with a suite of 
apartments occupied by Captain Belluno and his 
family.” 

“Captain Bolluno?” said Charles inquiringly. 

“Yea— tho Governor of tho castle,” rejoined 
Father FalcoDara ; “ and therefore wlfbn ascending 
that staircase, I am always particularly careful to 
lake the door 1o the right which opens into my 
)\vu rooms, instead of that to the left which opens 
into the apartments occupied by the Oovornor, his 
wife, and daughter.” 1 

“ Ni doubt,” said C w-les, in whose min dthe j 
suspicion began to flutter that the priest rau?t ! 
lave somo motive in speaking to him on such j 
lubjects ; for as he recollected everything which j 
•elated to Father Falconara, be could think of 
Taught that might justify the impression of fri- i 
rolity in his character or mere gossiping garrulity j 
n his habits. i 


“ It failed P” repeated our bero. “ Perhaps the 
measures were not well taken— 

“ You shall see,” responded the priest. “ It 
appears thut during the daytime ho tore up some 
of bis bedding into strips, and twisted them into 
strong cords. When tho turnkey came the last 
thing in tho evening, according to custom, the 
prisoner pounoed upon him, overpowered him-— 
stunned him, I believe, with a fierce blow— and 
possessed himself of tho man’s apparel. Then 
he bound him baud and foot, leaving him with a 
gag between his lips, unable to move a hand to 
withdraw it, even if he should very soon re- 
cover his senses. Dressed in the turnkey’s cloth- 
ing, aud of course provided with hi 9 keys, the 
prisoner very nearly succeeded in effecting his 
escape from tho castle : ho even managed to pass 
through th<> lobby— but for want of the pass-word 

ho was stopped ut tho outer gate -and then 

everything was discovered.” 

“Ah!” said Charles Do Vere: “anyone who 
has been* for only a few hours in this fortress, 
knows enough of it to experience tho ardent wish 
that the prisoner might have succeeded fully.” 

“ Such is your opinion, Twenty -nine,” said the 
priest, somewhat sternly : then immediately re- 
euming his conversational mood, he said, “Only 
fancy if that prisoner had doalt with me, the 
chaplain, instead of with the turnkey ! If he had 
put on my ecclesiastical dress and hurdodly passed 
through the lobby — holding his kerchief, we will 
suppose, up to his countenance as if labouring 
under some strong emotion— -he would have es- 
caped, because tho puss- word would not have been 
demanded of him !” 

“True! true !” ejaculated Charles, whose heart 
was palpitating in his breast. “ But this stratagem 
Could only have succeeded in the evening when 
it was dusk. And perhaps you are never accus- 
toroed to visit the prisoners’ cells at such late 
hours P ’ • 


“Tt Bomctimea happeti9,” continued the priest, 
* that 1 am compelled to go forth from the castle 
it a late hour in the evening, to attend sumo sick 
person in tho town, or to shrive some dying 
sinner : fpr the minister of the place is well 
stricken in years, and I have considered it my 
iut v to succour him to tho utmost of my power. 
Thus you see that I have plenty of occupation on 
ny hands, and I pass unquestioned in and out of 
;ke castle at will.” 

“You are fortunate,” said our hero. 

Father Falconara now rose from his seat upon 
-ho pallet ; and gazing slowly round the cel 1, he 
laid, “ Yes— this must be the very same ! I re- 
nember full well the incident connected here- 
with ; for it happenod during the first few weeks 
hat I was chaplain to the castle.” 

“ And what incident was that r” inquired Do 
if ere. 

“There was a prisoner here,” continued the 
soclesiftstic, whoso manner was that of one cn* 
leavouring to amuse with a friendly species of 
hat, — “ there was a prisoner here who mude a 
lesperate effort to escape — 

“ Escape P Ah !” ejaculated our hero. 

“ Yes,” returned the ecclesiastic, appearing not 
o notice the youth’s sudden excitement : “ he 
cade an endeavour to escape. Truly, it was natu- 
al enough— but it failed.” 


“Perhaps not,” said Father Falconara coldly.* 

At this moment the bolts were heard to draw 
! back — the key grated in tho lock — and tho turn- 
key made his appearance. 

I “ Am I too soon for your rwerence P” he in- 
i quire 1. 

i “ K'V’ replied the priest, with his aceusfomod 
oalrnn s*: : an 1 lie issued forth from the cell. 

The door was again cl< sod and fastened ; and 
; Churn a De Vere was * nco more alone. Strange 
1 wild thought" wote agitating within him ; his 
miud was fail of suspense: — that balancing be- 
tween hope and fear was even fraught with the 
l most painful sensations. What was he to think 
I of tho discourse which l ather Falconara had held 
to him throughout the latter part of their inter- 
! view P Was it mere conversational gossip r — or 
had it a purpose and a meaning P He reviewed it 
; all with the utmost minuteness,— sentence for sen- 
, tence —sellable for syllable — in all its details! 
Was it a series of hints ami suggestions P —or was 
it poirUlcsi and ni rdess beyond the idea of amusing 
for a moment P His mind continued in a wild 
feverish flutter for some hours. 

At about -two o’clock the turnkey, with his at- 
tendant, reappeared ; and this time it was to bring 
the captive his dinner. Tho fare was simple but 
wholesome, and served with cleanliness : it was also 
sufficient in quantity. Our hero however ate but 
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little; for his thoughts were still most suspense- , an instant before seemed to be plunging down 
fully balanced betwixt hope and fear. I into the abysm of despait^now suddenly bounded 

“ And yet,” he suddenly exclaimed, “ what if j with hopefulness when the form of the priest ap« 
overjthir.g must be regarded on the brighter side, 1 peared upon the threshold. And how strange ! 
—ought 1 to be unprepared? There can be no No ! — was it strange? or was it a sign— a' good 
harm in making such preparation! I need not ! omen — a hint ?— for the ecclesiastic carriea his‘ 
build entirely upon the realization of tho hope ; kerchief to his face ! 

and thus, if it fail, I shall not be utterly crushed “ Your reverence seems to have a bad cold/* 
by disappointment !” said Ahe turnkey. 

Having thus made up his mind to a particular “Yes,” replied Father Faloonara: “it has 
course of action, Charles began to tear up some flown to my eyes. But my duties must bft'per- 
portion of bis bedding; and he twisted the strips j formed ; and if Number Twenty-nine be £ealljt 
into the form of strong ropes. The task occupied j indisposed, it may possibly arise from mental £££- 
an hour: he was full of cxcitoment while it lasted j turbation, which noeds my soothing offices.” 

— but when it was over, he was almost inclined j “When shall X return, holy sir ?” inquired the 
to yield to despondency; for he thought to him- turnkey. • 


self, “ This priest, so conscientious— -who allowed 
himself so full of remorso for a transgression 
which, surely under the circumstances was not eo 
very groat— will ho now come forward, and stifling 
some scruples of conscience, assist mo to regain 
my freedom ? Heaven grant that it bo so ! If 
he return this evening, the matter will be placed 
boyoud all doubt : — it may be regarded as a cer- 
tainty !” 

Slowly and wearily passed the time : tho dusk 
began to close in— and then at about six o’clock 
the turnkey re appeared. This timo he came with 
an intimation that Be Yere was at liberty to walk 
in tho, court-yard for a couple of hours. Our hero 
was on tho point of availing himself of tho offer, 
when the sudden thought struck him that tho 
turnkey might during his absence examine the 
bedding, in which case he would detect under the 
coverlid the preparations that had been made. 
Charles was seated upon the pallet at the moment 
when the man entered ; he declined the offer to 
walk in the court-yard — complained of being 
somewhat indisposed — and throw himself down 
upon the bed. The turnkey’s assistant entered 
vjjjh a supply of coffee and dry' bread, after the 
fashion of the morning’s meal; and he placed a 
candle upon the table. 

“ In a oouplo of hours, 1 shall come,” said the 
turnkey, “ to take away tho light. If you then 
feel that your indisposition increases, you may be 
visited by tho medical attendant.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing so serious as all that !” an- 
swered Charles : “ it is only a sense of exhaustion 
arising from the fatigues of last night, which was 
not merely sleepless, but spent in all kinds of ad- 
ventures.” 

The turnkey withdrew; and an hour passed 
away, during which our hero was hanging ou the 
tenter-hooks of suspense. Would the priest come ? 
— did lie mean to come P — and if he had meant to 
do so, was anything now preventing him ?— or was 
there after all nothing significant iu the conver- 
sation which had seemed for a whilo to take so 
singular and promising a turn ? A thousand 
times did Charles ask himself these questions dur- 
ing that hour. Still time wore on — no one came 
—the castlo clock chimed h'alf-past seven. Ah ! if 
it were not all a delusion, the dream of hope must 
now be fulfilled 2 Yet still timo was passing, and 
Father Faloonara appeared not. The clock began 
to strike eight— tmd Charles felt his heart eiuking 
within him. ** 

The bolts wore drawn back— the key grated in 
the lock — the door opened ; and that heart which 


I “ In half-an-hour,” rejoined the ecclesiat tr 
j “ Be not a minute later ; for I have other duffles 
to perform this evening, and which will ta^o me 
| outside the castle walls so soon as 1 shall have 
I finished with the prisoner here.” 

! The young priest enter od— the turnkey closed, 
: locked, and bolted the door— pnd now Charles was 
ready to spring forward and throw his arms about 
| the neck of the ecclesiastic whom he already looked 
j upon as his deliverer. His heart thrilled with the 
I wildest joy, for he had no longer any doubt that 
’ the whole dV that conversation in reference to 
j the supposod circumstances of an escape, was in- 
i tended as suggestive for his own special mode of 
j action. 

“I learnt that you were indisposed, Number 
: Twenty-nine, ” said Father Falconara, with a calm 
! unruffled countenance; “and therefore came to visit 
! you.” 

i “And I cannot do otherwise than express my 
I sincerest— most fervid— most heartfelt gratitude,’* 

j exclaimed Charles, “ for the generosity — the “ 

j “Your language, Number Twenty-nine,” inter- 
! rupted Father Falconers, with a species of cold 
| severity, “ is enthusiastic beyond ail rational or 
j legitimate bounds. I mu& request that you do not 
j address me in such terms— because it would really 
i seem os if I had done you soon favour or shown 
! you some act of friendship beyond the limits of 
j my duty ” 

I “Pardon me, holy father!” said Charles, % ho 
j saw that the ycung priest’s scruples must be 
studied and respected even to the very letter. “ I 
perceive that I thanked you for something which 
after all you were bound to accomplish, and which 
may be considered within tho scope of your 
: duties.” 

“ Yea — it is so,” answered the ecclesiastic. “ I 
will kneel down and pray by the side of this 
pallet : kneel you likewise if you will.” 

“Kneel, holy father,” said Chaile#: “your ex- 
ample is one that must be followed.” 
j The priest sank down upon his knees accord* 

; ingly, and then He Vcre sprang upon him — 

| clutched his throat with both hands — and threw 
him completely down on the pavement of the cell, 
at the same time saying in a menacing tone, “Cry 
out or resist, and I will throttle you !” 

But Father Faloonara appeared to be in no 
condition either to raise an alarm with the tongue 
or defend himself with bis bands : but he lay per* 
fectly motionless — his eyes closed — his features 
rigid, us if ho had fallen into a swoon. Yet 1 ' the 
attack made upon him by Charles He Vere was 
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not very furious nor v/'ry ferocious, as the reader 
may easily suppose. x j 

f And now Charlos lost no time in stripping j 
Father Falconara of his ecclesiastical garb; and 
tyill • the priest lay as motionless as if he were' 
(lead. Having disapparelled him of his upper j 
felothing, our hero bound him hand and foot with | 
[the ropes which he had fashioned for the purpose; 
ttad he was careful to fasten his arms straight \ 
dowV? to his sides, so that it became impossible for , 
him K> use his hands. This proceeding was all 
Ifce more necessary — as no doubt our readers will i 
!fo^c with us in asserting — inasmuch as our hero’s 
■ext. treasure of precaution was to thrust a gag , 
■ito me priest’s mouth, so as to prevent him from 
jLisilg any u/itimely alarm when regaining his 
s$|J Ib. Then Charles lifted Father Falconara into i 
thl\bcd, and threw the coverlid over him. The ! 
priesTWl dark hair, as had likewise our hero; and ! 
therefore it was unnecessary to cover up the ec- , 
clesiastic’s head completely. j 

Matters having thus far progressed to the entire I 
satisfaction of Charh* Do Vere, he proceeded to ! 
throw off his own upper clothing and assumed the J 
ecclesiastical garb instead. Fortunately, he was 
just about the same height us the priest: both | 
were of slender figures, and both had a graceful \ 
gentility in their gait. In respect to their coun* J 
tciianccs, Father Falconara wus close shaven, j 
while Charles T)e Vere was ouly a beardless youth 
of twenty ; and thus, all things considered, it did 
not seem so very difficult a matter for our hero to 
play the part of the priest i lit dually and cheat the 
gaol authorities with whom he might come in 
contact. 

Behold him now apparelled in the ecclesiastical 
gurb, even to the cap ; while in his hand he held 
the white kerchief with which Father Falconara 
jvus veiling liis countenance when entering the 
cell. Charles glanced towards the couch : the 
priest lay perfectly still. Had he really fainted ? 
or a as he only simulating a Bwoon ? I (, or a tno- ' 
ment He Vere was actually iu doubt upon the ! 
subject ; but tho next instant he was satisfied as to j 
the real truth — and he turned away from the 
pallet. 

The castle clock chimed tho half-hour ; and now 
the key began to grate in the lock and tho bolts 
were being drawn bock. Charles re-approached 
tho pallet, as if breathing some last words of con* 
eolation to the invalid captive whom the turnkey 
was to suppose to bo lying iu that bed : but as the 
door opened, tho youth was iaretul to hold the 
white kerchief up to his countenance. 

“Ah! Number Twenty nine has retired to 
rest,” said the turnkey. “It wus the bet-t thing 
he could do; and no doubt ho wid be quite well to* 
morrow.” 

The turnkey took up the caudle from tho table, 
and respectfully stood aside, while the supposod 
priest passed from the cell. Then the turnkey 
tarried to bolt and lock tho door, while Charles 
walked across the court-yard to the door communi- 
cating with the other part of the castle. He 
knew not exactly whether the turnkey who was 
lucking up his cell, would be the one to open 
that other door, or whether a different official 
might be ported at it. But his doubt was soon 
solvAl ; for he was quickly overtaken by tho turn- 
key who had visited his cell, and who had extin* 


guished the candle which be had taken thenoe. 
’t he evening was pitch dark, so that as the turn- 
key and Charles Do Vere stood f«fr a moment in 
the courtyard together, it was not even necessary 
for the latter to continue holding the white ker- 
chief up to his countenance : but be nevertheless 
did so as a precaution that was on the right 
side. 

The turnkey opened the massive door by which 
Charles Do Vere had been admitted into that 
oourfc-yard in the morning; and the long stone cor- 
ridor was only dimly lighted by an iron lamp sus- 
pended to the ceiling. Charles threaded it at the 
same pace which he knew it was Father Fal- 
eomira’s habit to adopt ; and the turnkey followed 
him. What moments of acute suspense were 
these! and how completely did our hero expo* 
rionce the necessity of being on his guard while 
within the range of that official’s koen vision!. On 
reuching the door at the other extremity of the 
stone passage, Charles stopped, but did not step 
aside, nor seem as if he thought that tho turnkey 
who was with him ou^ht to open it; for he knew 
not whether such would prove to be the case. And 
fortunate was it that he acted thus cautiously and 
guardedly ; for the slightest betrayal of a want of 
acquaintance with the discipline and the habits of 
the castle might have proved fatal to him. He 
stopped short, as we have said: the turnkey who 
was close at his heels, necessarily shopped short 
likewise ; and at the same instant the mas 
stretched forth his hand to pull a wire which hung 
agniust the wall and which communicated with a 
bell iu the lobby. The massive door was at once 
opened by the sentinel who stood thereat ; and 
Charles Do Vore, with tho kerchief up to his coun- 
tenance, crossed tho threshold. 

Ho was now in the lobby, — that same lobby 
where he had first seen Father Falconara in the 
morning. And tl^is lobby, too, be it remembered 
had three doors, with a sentinel standing at eaefi. 
Charles was completely self-possessed : he knew 
that everything depended upon the manner in 
which his part was performed. A glance that he 
Hung around, over the kerchief which be was 
holding up to his face, showed hift that there were 
only the three sentinels in the lobby at the mo- 
ment the deor was thrown open. He recollected 
tho door by which he had seen Father Faloonara 
enter in the morning; and crossing the lobby, he 
advanced straight towards that door. The sentinel 
stood back w ith an air of the deepest respect ; but 
as he did not make a movement to open the door, 
Charles trembled for an instant in his bewilderment 
hew to act. Was there a bell to ring P or ought 
he to knock P or what was to be done P But Ah ! 
a glance showed him something — and be felt that 
ho was sufe. That door had a handle —whereas the 
other doors had none. He grasped it — it yielded 
to his touch — he opened that door, and in a few 
moments was ascending a stone staircase, the door 
closing behind him. His heart beat with exulta- 
tion ; for he felt that at least half of his task was 
accomplished, and his soul was now full of hope. 

“ I must remember,” he said to himself, “ to 
take the door to the right instead of that to the 
left. Ah ! generous priest ! — stiffing, as you did, 
all your own last remaining scruples, in order to 
afford me that full amount of information which 
should guide me on the route to fceedum 1** 
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At the bead of the staircase there was a small “Will your Reverence ^come P” she inquired, 
landing, where a lamp was burning. There was “The Captain is gone' out; and— and,” she added 
consequently no possibility of making any mistake in a peculiar tone, “ you must know, Father 1 
in respect to the doors ; and Charles at once conara, that you are expected— or at least that yoi 
opened that which stood upon his right band . Me I will be welcome.” * / 

found himself in a neatly furnished little parlour; / What on earth was Charles to do ? Dare he rd- 
and a light was burning upon the table. Me fuse to go with the woman ? If he were to speat* 
oassed into the adjacent room: it was a bed- .even the slightest word, should be not betray him, 
ihumber, as the priest bad described it ; and there self? He thought for an instant of seizing up4h 
too stood the curiously carved bureau of walnut- her, and gagging and binding her with a tfbme- 
wood. Unhesitatingly did Charles proceed to ex* what greater amount of reality and sternness of 
amine the drawers ; for ho knew very well that the i purpose than had ere now been shown in his tretfT' 
bog of money, which he speedily discovered, was | ment of Father Falconara : but that idea-,' "Id 
intended for his own use,- as a gift if he thought i abandoned the moment it was formed. For i® 
Jit so to regard it; hut if not, as a loan, which now perceived that the opposite door was st^ndii g 
at any future time he might refund. Ami his open — he knew it communicated with the fc -ovr*f 
heart was filled with grateful emotions as he mur- nor’s apartments— and therefore he appreh^r .ad 
mured to himself, “ Oh ! with what admirablo de- that the vory instant he mado a menacing i^ibve- 
licacy and tact was it ail managed!— how noble, ment towards that elderly female, a cry r would 
how generous is the whole conduct of the priest burst forth from her lips and his destruction 
towards me I” would be consummated. The only course which 

Charles Do Vere secured the bag of money about seemed to be reasonably open to Bim, was to fol- 
his person ; and for an instant he was tempted to low the woman, to dare the<*iew adventure which 
make use of the writing-materials that ho found presented itself, and trust to the chaptor of acci- 
ready at hand, for the purposo of leaving a note dents to bring him to a safe issue, 
expressive of the illimitable gratitude which he Waving for a moment the hand which held the 
felt towards Father Falconara. But a second kerohief, as an intimation that the woman was to 
thought made him renounce this idea. The young lead the way, he the next instant applied the ker- 
priest evidently sought to carry out his own chief to his face again and passed forth from the 
genetoue aims in tho way that should be the least apartment. The landing was crossed : he followed 
calculated to interfere with his scruples of ecu*- the woman through the entrance communicating 
science; and above all things it would have pained with the Governor’s apartments. Was not this 
him to receive the positive proof that his kind pur- very much like running into the lion’s den P Charles 
pose had been seen through and his generous de- feared that it might be so : but yet, on the other 
signs fathomed. hand, he recollected that his elderly guide had de- 

“ I will find some signal occasion,” said Charles dared “ that the Captain was absent and as this 
to himself, “to convince Father Falconara of my most probably alluded to the Governor of the 
gratitude, without making direct and positive al- fortress there was so much the less danger to be 
iusion to the services which havo engendered that dreaded.' 

lasting sentiment.” As Charles Da Vero crossed the threshold of 

While thus musing to himself, Charles again that doorway which mifdit almost bo likened unto 
took the candle in his hand, and retraced his way the entrance into the lion’s den, as we have just 


into the sitting apartment. At that very instant 
the outer door openerj^,,.j|nd notwithstanding tho 
natural courageiofj&e youthV’^fciad and the de- 
gree of self-posss&sion with which he was now 
armed, he copM not help being so suddenly 
startled bj^U»e unexpected incident that he 
droppe£'ttie candlestick, and the light was extin- 
guished ! 

Nevertheless, the lamp which burnt an the 
landing, threw its light partially into the room, 
and revealed to the eyes of our hero the form of 
an elderly female upon the threshold. 

“ 1 crave the pardon of your reverence,” she 
said, in some rustic patois which horribly disfigured 
the beauty of tho Italian tongue ; “ but 1 have 
been watching for you for tho last half-hour. I 

saw yeu return two or three minutos ago 1 

knocked at the door — — but as you did not an- 
swer, I took the liberty to open it. I hope I 
have done no wrong ?” 

Charles did not answer a word. Indeed, how 
could he rpply P What could he say P Who was 
this woman P wherefore should she havo watched 
for him P wfcjtt did she want P lie was fright- 
fully perplexed— cruelly bewildered ! And there 
he stood, in the semi-obscurity of the room, with 
the kerchief up to his countenance— while the old 
woman still remained upon the threshold. 


hinted, the woman paused to shut the door; and 
then rapidly flinging a look of peculiar sly mean- 
ing upon our heroj she continue, 1 to lead the way, 
at tho same time saying, “ Your reverence has 
either a very bad cold, or else you are just for all 
the world like a timid young virgin who concoals 
her blushing countenance.” 

By tho time the woman had finished her obser- 
vations,^ she had reached a door at the extremity 
of a vestibule which was long, narrow, and gloomy. 
This door sho threw open; and then she stood 
aside for Charles De Vere to pass onward. He 
did so immediately ; for it was now in a species of 
desperation that he was resolved to seo tho issue 
of the adventure. Tie had by this time half begun 
to suspect that a tender iutiigue might prove to 
be involved therein,— though he could scarcely re- 
concile the supposition with the favourable idea bo 
entertained in reference to tho strict purity of 
Father Falconara’s principles and morals. 

Lights were burning inside the apartment where 
Charles Do Vere now found himself : the door 
had closod behind, him— the elderly female had 
not followed him across the threshold— but stiH he 
was not alone in that room. A lady sat upon a 
sofa ; and the conviction was now firmly esta- 
blished in our hero's mind that the adventure 
would take the complexion he had anticipated. 
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CHAFTEF XIV. 

THE TWO DISGUISE S. 

THE lady in whoso presence Charles Da Vere thus 
fouud himself, was elegantly dressed in the evening 
fostume. Handsome she was not— neither vm 
fie exactly pretty ; but yet her countenance war 
interesting, while her figure was voluptuous aftft 
itriking. She appeared to be about six-aud-tbfrt/ 
vutars of age ; she might even have been a couple 
dJyears older — • for her toilet being gav and 
frehrilo in its fashion, afforded her the benefit of 
J its advantage*. She had small features, which 
f >re fielicttto without being regular, and which 
vV’o/souiowhat «too diminutive for the fulness of 
heWce : hut she had handsome dark blue eyes 
ind J^pLof admirably preserved teeth. Her brown 
laic was thrown back from above her high fore- 
lead; and it was suffered to flow upon her 
boulders and ‘down her back with what may be 
ermed a studied negligence, and which was ren- 
icred all the more piquant by a picturesque kind 
>f head-dress to which a veil was attached. Alt- 
ogether, with the advantage of her toilet, with 
ter fine figure, her softly rounded shoulders of 
nowy whiteness, her handsome eyes, affd her good 
eeth, the lady was far from an unattractive per- 
onago. 

She sat in a species of half pensive, half bashful 
aood, for nearly a minute after Charles Do Vere”' 
bus found himself in her presence : her oy es, which' 1 ; 
jr an instant had been fixed upon him with a j 
eculiir look, were bent down; and she seemed as ; 
f she had taken some step of which she was half : 
fraid, but which nevertheless was the result of | 
[>mo irresistible infatuation. Charles now sud- | 
enly fancied that ho had made another discovery 1 
1 reference to the adventure wherein he found 
imself involved. Father Falconara had spoken 
f the Governor’s wife and daughter. This then 
iust assuredly be the wife P She had conceived a 
uilty passion for the young priest, but she had 
ot hitherto gone to any great lengths in avowing | 

; perhaps indeed she had seen that her looks, j 

er hints, and her intimations were either under- j 
tood but partially, or else reciprocated but feebly j 
-even if at all ; and now she thought to avail j 
erself of her husband’s temporary absence to 
ring matters to an explanation. 

These were the ideas which swept through the 
»iud of Charles Do Vere; and they were naturally 
ogendered by the half-bashful, half-frightened j 
emeunour which the lady wore ; for if things bad ! 
one further thau ho suspected, and if there really 1 
xisted any undue familiarity between horself and [ 
ather Falconara, would she not have sprung for- 
ard to clasp in her arms the seeming priest who j 
ow stood in her presence? 

Yes— a minute passed while Do Vere remained j 
ending close by tho door, and still hiding his j 
Rinienance with a white kerchief. Thus he had j 
ot merely leisure to observe the appearance of i 
ie lady, as we have already described it — 
ut he also noticed that the room was hand- 
>me)y furnished and exhibited all tho evidences 
f feminine taste. There were vases of flowers : 
ie d Aperies were well appointed ; and the open 
cements afforded a glimpse of a green-house with 


which they communicated, and within the glass 
frame work of which heavy elustera of ripe grapes 
wore ready for the hand that might be stretched 
forth to pluck them. It was evident that the 
Governor’s wife and daughter had studied to 
subdue the prison like gloom of the fortress as ‘ 
much as they possibly could, so far as their own' 
habitation was concerned. 

j “Will you not advance?” the lady aft length 
said, rising from the sofa, and now flinging upon 
the scorning priest a look that was expressive of 
; her own fluttering’ pleasure, and at the same timo 
deprecatory of any remonstrance or rebuke on his 
part. “Did not Ursula tell you that my husband 
had gone to pass the evening with some friends in 
the town ? Carlotta has gone with her father— 
and therefore I— —But wherefore do you remain 
there? why thus persist in concealing your coun- 
tenance ? Ah ! have my looks been really mis- 
understood ? or have you altogether failed to per-/ 
ceife the demonstrations of love which I 

from time to timo ventured ” 

1 “ Signora,” said Charles, suddenly resolving to 

biing matters to a crisis, “ you are mistaken ! 

I ” 

& low half- subdued shriek burst from the lips 
of Signora Belluno ; for the tones of our hero’s 
voice had enabled her to anticipate the avowal 
which he was about to make— namely, that he was 
mot Father Falconara. 

“Be silent, Signora! or you will* bdtray 

yoursolf !” he ejaculated, as he suddenly removed 
the kerchief from his facB and advanced quickly 
towards her, full of a feverish excitement as he 
found that she was now seized with a terror which 
if loudly and passionately expressed, might prove 
destruction to himself. 

“ Who are you, holy sir ?” she quickly de- 
manded. “ And how came you here P” 

“ Cun you not understand, Signora, that I am a 
friend of Futher I^leonara’s ?” 

" But you are not an Italian ?” she interjected. 

“No— I am a Frenchman,” was the ready re- 
sponse given by our hero. “ In Bhort, I am the 
chaplain to the French Embassy at Florence — I 
cam o to see my beloved friend Father Fal- 
conara ” 

“Just heaven! and wbat a secret have you 
discovered I” exclaimed the lady, now throwing 
herself upon the sofa and wringing her hands. “ I 
am ruined ! I am degraded ! 1 am undone ! Oh, 
fatal passion '.—miserable, miserable infatuation!” 

“ Signora,” Charles hastened to explain, “ take 
courage ! I am a man of honour ! and though a 
priest, I can make allowances ! Alas, full well do 
I know that the flesh is frail ” 

“But, Oh! reverend sir cried Signora Bel- 
luno, “you will betray me to your friend! You 
will now render me contemptible and ridiculous 
in his eyes !” 

“ No, signora— no!” cried Charles. 

“Ob, if I could put faith in your promise,” 
cried the unhappy lady, “ I should be comforted ! 

— an immenso weight would be taken off my 
mind !” 

“ Signora, whereforo should you not believo 
me P” asked our hero, who was driven almost to 
frenzy by this delay which was taking place ere 
further steps were adopted to ensure his escape 
from the castle ; for he dreaded lest at any in- 
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•tant some accident should betray tbe stratagem 
and expose the whole plot the success of which 
was so vitally important to himself. 

14 Yes, yes — I must believe you!” said Signora 
Belluno. “But how could I again look you in 
the face without blushing P When did you arrive 
at the castle ?” 

“ When did I arrive ? Oh, this evening !” 

“ Then you have not yet seen my husband ?” 
demanded the lady quickly. 

“ No, signora. I suppose that I must have 
come after be had left to pass the evening with 

his friends or else Father Faloonara would 

have presented me to him." 

“Then you must have come suddenly and un- 
expectedly ? — for no inmate of the castlo is per- 
mitted to receive any visitors— I mean to stay 
within the walls— unless with the formal assent of 
my husband." 

“Ah! if I have infringed any regulations,” 
cried Charles, catching at the hope which seemed 
suddenly held out to him, “suffer me to depart at 
once ! — let me not compromise my friend, who has 
doubtless committed some oversight !" 

“Why, good heavens! what means this?” sud- 
denly ejaculated the Governor's wife. “That 
garb-1 recognise it! Yes— ’tis the very same! 
p_’thi Father Falconara’s ! Oh, blessed saints ! 
there is some horrible mystery ! And you are too 
young to be a* priest !— you cannot have numbered 
more than twenty years of age !” 

At this moment tho door of the spsrtmont 
burst open; and Ursula — the olderly female who 
had brought . Charles Be Vere thither — rushed in, 
exclaiming in wild affright, “Wo are lost, sig 
nora! wo are lost! Oh, wretch that you are! 
Brigand! robber! what hove you done?” — and 
these last words were vehemently addressed to 
our hero. 

Charles bad at onco raised the kerchief to his 
Countenance, immediately upon (Sue bursting open 
of 'the door : but Ursula, springing forward, tore 
it away as she gave vent to those violent re- 
proaches. 

“ In the uatno of heaven what is the mutter ? * 
demanded Signer** Belluno, who had become pale 
as death; for her previously excited suspicions 
that something was wrong, were now tearfully 
confirmed. 

“This villain is an escaped prisoner ! v ejacu- 
lated Ursula. “He feigned illness— he bound 
and gagged the good Father Faloonara — he is the 
young man who arrived this morning with the 
lady ” 

“ VVrelch !” said tho Governor's wife, flinging a 
terrific look upon Charles B.; Vere. 

“The turnkey went in kindness to his cell," 
proceeded Ursula, “ to take him some extra bid- 
ding ” 

“ Listen !" said our hero, now perceiving the 
absolute necessity of acting sternly and promptly 
and availing himself of the advantage which the 
lady's indiscretion had given him. “You are 
both in my powor— and I command you to be 
silent !” 

Both Signora Belluno and tbe woman Ursula 
recognised in a fitment the truth of the assertion 
that they were in -Be Vere’s power ; and they 
were smitten speechless with consternation— for 
the one stood terribly in awe of a stern husband, 


and the other of a master who possessed alike tho 
means and the disposition to be implacable in hia 
vengeance. Our hero strode towards the door and 
locked it. 

“Now, signora,” he said, hastily returning to 
confront the Governor’s wife, “ my freedom is in 
your hands — and you must accomplish it !” 

“Impossible !” she ejaculated, with dismay upon) 
her features. » 

“ There seemed to be no such word as impos- 
sible,” replied Charles quickly, “ when the gratifi- 
cation of your passion was concerned ; and 1 shall— 
not admit of it now when my liberty is at stako.^ 

“ But what can I do ?" asked the unfortuilat^ 
woman, who seomed to be utterly bewildered. 

“Oh, my dear young gentleman!” cried | 'Ur^ 
sula, who also looked the very picture of mingle^ 
terror and despair; “ go and surrender yourj/l! 
Keep silence ! u lady’s honour is at stake.” , 

“ I did not court this position,” rejoined Charles, 
hastily but firmly ; “ and my circumstances are so 
desperate that I have no choice but to avail my- 
self of the advantage which it gives mo. Save 
mo!— it is the only condition'of pour safety !’' 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Signora Belluno, suddenly dis- 
playing a new phase of conduct ; “ what if l were 
to dare you to do your worst P Hero wo are 
two to one !«~our assertions will outvalue yours ! 
You came into this apartment, mistaking your 
way ” 

“ Iiidieulous !” ejaculated Charles, with indig- 
nant vehemence,— “ when I had already passed 
through the lobby to visit the priest’s rooms, and 
knew th At my way was down the stuirciise again. 
The tale will not serve you ! You are both in 
my ’power, I repeat; and by heaven! if 1 am re- 
captured I will reveal the whole truth. Hide me 
— take me to your own chamber, signora ! No ono 
will penetra^ thither !” 

Tho lady exchanged rapid looks with Ursula : 
they both saw that the youDg gentleman was firm 
—and thpy comprehended that his was a neek- 
or-nothing position. 

“Come quick!” said Signora Belluno; “and 
you, Ursula, unlock that door!— for if any one 
should seek to enter hero and find it fastened, sus- 
picions may be excited !” 

Having thus spoken, the Governor’s wife hastily 
led Charles Bo Yoro to an inner apartment, which 
was evidently a dining-room ; at the same time that 
Ursula proceeded to unlock the door of the sitting 
apartment which the other two had just quitted. 
Meanwhile Signora Belluno conducted Bo Vere 
from the dining-room, along a corridor, into a bed- 
chamber; und throwing open tho door of a dress- 
ing-room, she said, “ iteraain hero ! I will go and 
see what is to be done !” ' 

The lady then rapidly retraced her way ; and 
on reaching tho sitting apartment, she found the 
turnkey waiting for her, ho having entered a few 
moments buck. 

“ Oh l dear signora !” exclaimed Ursula, rushing 
forward to meet her mistress ; “ such u calamity 
has happened ! And his Excellency absent at the 
moment too !" 

“ A calamity ?” ejaculated Signora Belluno, as- 
suming an air of mingled surprise and terror : 
“what do you mean? What is it, Koderigo P” 
she demanded, turning towards tho official. *. 

“ It is most mysterious, signora,” was the reply 




'■ A young prisoner, who arrived this morning — 
Number Twenty -nine — has managed to escape. 
l le assailed our good priest— gagged and bound 

urn — put on his vestments ” 

“ Heavens ! is this possible P” exclaimed Signora 
Jelluno, affecting consternation and dismay. 

” It is so, signora,” rejoined the turnkey ; “ and 
ho most singular part of it is that the young fel- 
)w is not to be found, although it is next to cer- 
un that be did not pass a second time through 
*e lobby.” 

“ Hut a person does not require to pass a second 
me through the lobby,” said the Governor’s wife, 
in order to escape. Once is sufficient.” 

“ Ah ! but you do not understand, signora I” 
ied Jtyderigo. “ This fellow had the audacity to 
cend by the privato door— doubtless he meant to 
^it the good priest's rooms, for some purpose or 

other — perhaps to obtain a cloak or money 

No. Cd.— Agnes. 


who kno s ? At all events he did not descend 
again ” 

“ When were the sentinels in the lobby changed f” 
demanded the Governor's wife, 

" A few minutes after the prisoner, in the dis- 
guise of Father Falconara’s dress, passed through,” 
was the response. 

“ Ah ! then, rest assured,” quickly rejoined the 
lady, “ that thero has been some mistake on the 
part of the sentinels ! Perhaps when the ceremony 
of changing them was taking place, they did not 
observe any one cross the lobby.” 

“ This is scarcely probable, signora,” cried K jde- 
rigo : “ and yet ” 

“ Have Father Faloonara’s rooms been searched ?” 
demanded the lady. 

“ Yes, signora. His reveronee himself is now 
there. He does not say that he has missed any- 
thing—” 
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“ Thou it the priboner be still in the castle,” 
hastily ir t«!rji*cl^tl the Governor’s wife, “he must 
be cotioeuled somewhere in these rooms! Como, 
let us search ! Have you got your pistols, Bode 
ngo Y” 

The man drew forth a brace from the breast of 
his surtout coat; and Signora Bolluno, catching 
hold of one of them, said with a resolute air, “ In 
my husband’s absence 1 utu^' do my duty with 
courage and firmness. Come, let us search !” 

Xtixicrigo proceeded to look behind the dra- 
peries, under the sofas, and in the green house 
built projcctingly along the casements. They 
passed into the dining-room, where the search was 
continued ; they entered the corridor, and they 
continued their investigations in three or four 
apartments which opened thence. On reaching 
the bed-chamber nt the extremity, Signora Bol- 
luno said, “ Keiimiu you here at the door, Bo- 
derigo; but bo ready to succour me in case of 
need.” 

She entered the chamber .* she looked under the 
bed — behind the draperies and hangings— and in 
the cupboard: then she entered the dressing-room, 
a pistol in one hand and a candle in the other. 
The instant she crossed the threshold, she darted 
a significant look upm Charles Be Vore ; and he 
comprehendSd the stratagem which she was exe- 
cuting. * 

“ There is no one here,” she said, retracing her 
steps from the dressing-room and closing the door 
behind her. 

“ And there is no other outlet !” ejaculated Bo 
derigo. “ This is the most wonderful thing I ever 
knew in the whole course of my life ! But we 
have sent oif for bis .Excellency ; and when he 
arrives we shall sco what is to be donp.” 

“ But have you despatched persons on horse- 
back in pursuit Y‘ demanded the lady. “ This is 
of the utmost consequence !” 

*■ .No — l have not done so, signora,” responded 
lioderigo, “ 1 n fact, it all happoned so suddenly, 
and took us so completely by surprise ” 

“Tso doubt!” no doubt !” said the lady quickly. 
“ But let this now be done ! Have horses sad- 
dled ! — loeo not a moment!” 

“ .Not a moment, signora!” — and away sped the 
turnkey to execute the mandato which he had just 
received. 

The Governor's wife threw herself upon a sofa 
in the sitting-apartment, almost overpowered by 
the excitement of her feelings. Ursula was there ; 
and looking piteously in the fuce of her mistress, 
she suid, “Ah, now, signora, what, in the name of 
the blessed saints, is to be done ?” 

“ i know not !” responded the lady, wringing 
her hands in despair. “For the present ho is 
concealed : but heaven only can tell how long he 
may be sale !’’ 

“And Ins Excellency is sent for!” exclaimed 
Ursula * ** m a lew minutes he will bo here !** 

“Ah! am idea strikes mo!” cried Signora Bol- 
luno. “ Yml it is the only raeanR ! Hasten down 
to your son— urge him" to got the horses saddled 
us speedily as possible— tell him that my husband 
will lose his situation if the prisoner bo not 
caught! Do your best to create confusion — be- 
wilder tho hostlors — odor to lead out the steeds 
into tho yard as fast as they are saddled— and 
take care that there is a horse in readiness for any 


one who whispers in your ear tho number Twenty- 

nine 

Ursula hastened ofF to execute the commands of 
her mistress ; and we should here observe that. her 
son was the head hostler in the stables of tho 
Governor. 

vSignora Bolluno now sped back to tho dressing- 
room, — this time with a candle onlv in her hand, 
and with no pistol. Charles Do Yore was most 
anxiously awaiting her presence. 

“ Good heavens !” she whispered in an almost 
rending tone; “what am 1 sulFering for ypni 
sake ! But you shall be saved if you follow mj 
counsel ! — and there is not a moment to be lost J 
Here! put on this uniform! Be quick! Fivtf* 
minutes at the very outside are all that can Va 
thus wasted !” 

While still speaking, Signora Belluno tore open 
a clothes-press and displayed a martial suit which 
belonged to her husband ; and she knew, or at 
least hoped, that in the darkness of the night, and 
in the confusion prevailing in the court-yard, it 
would pass for the uniform of one of the subor- 
dinate officials employed in the fortress. She left 
a light in the dressing-room ; and retiring into 
the bod-ohe^nber, hastily took the sheets and quilt 
off the bed, twisting and knotting them into a 
rope. She was a prey to the most feverish anxiety : 
— never in all her life had she laboured under 
such a state of excitement, — for the return of her 
husband ere her projeots were fully executed, 
would spoil everything ! 

The rope was finished — and she impatiently 
tapped at the door of tho dressing-room. 

“ 1 am ready,” said Charles, at once opening it. 

The lady rushed in : and sure enough, our 
young hero was completely arrayed in the uni- 
form which had been furnished him. Even to 
the cocked hat the apparel was perfect ! — but 
the garments hung somewhat loosely on De Vere’s 
form, for ho was more slender than the Governor 
of Bagno. 

Signora Belluno opened the window of tho 
dressing-room, and made one end of the rope fast 
to some massive artiolo of furniture which stood 
conveniently at hand. The night was pitch dark ; 
but it was ovident that the utmost excitement 
prevailed throughout the castle; for tho trampling 
of steeds, tho sounds of martial weapons, tho ex- 
clamations of many voices, the opening and shut- 
ting of doors and gates,— all combined to form 
one general din, which had already reached the 
ears of our hero and the lady even before tho 
window was opened, but which now was heard all 
the more plainly, 

“ Descend by this rope,” said tho Governor’s 
wife, speaking in a rapid and oxcited manner. “ It 
is long enough, I have no doubt ! You will* find 
yourself in a small yard, the walls of which are 
not very high. Exactly facing this window there 
is a cistern, up which you may climb ; and by tho 
aid thereof you can scale the wall. You will then 
be in the yard attached to the stables of the oili- 
cers. Soo! there are lights now moving about in 
that yard ! Bustlo and confusion there prevail ! 
Ursula is there— she will have a horse in readiness 
for you ! Look out for her— and whisper in her 
ear the number Twenty-nine f Ah, I had well- 
nigh forgotten ! Have you money for your ex- 
penses on the road ?” 
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" Yes, signora, replied Charles. “ A thousand, 
thousand thanks for all this that you are doing on 
my account !” 

Our hero was already upon the sill of the win- 
dow as he thus expressed his gratitudo: the next 
moment he was lowering himself down by the r >pe. 
Signora Belluno dared not romain another instant 
in the dressing-room, — no, not even to watch the 
progress of De Yere from the little yard beneath 
the window into the larger yard adjoining. But 
she loft the window open : in short, she suffered 
everything alike in the dressing-room and tho bed* 

- chamber to remain in the state of confusion into 
which her proceedings had thrown thoso apart- 
ments, because she would have presently her own 
tale to tell, Taking away the candle from the 
dressing-room and extinguishing the light in the 
chamber, she sped back to the sitting-apartment 
where wo first introduced her to the reader. She 
found no one there : she hurried out upon the 
landing, for the purpose of descending the stairs 
into tho lobby, with the ostensible object of making ! 
inquiries whether*the escaped prisoner was recap- J 
tured, but in reality that she might show herself j 
Hotnewhere at that crisis But on the landing sho I 
encountered Father Falconaru, who was just 
emerging from his own apartments, lie had put J 
on another ecclesiastical suit which he possessed : 
his looks were composed, -but his cheeks were 
perhaps even paler than was tno’r wont. 

“ Ah, reverend sir !” exclaimed Signora Bclluno, 

41 how rejoiced I am to perceive that you have Buf- 
fered comparatively so little from tho diabolical 
outrage !” 

“ I thank you, signora, for your generous sym- 
pHthy,” responded the ecclesiastic. “ Do you j 
know whether the prisoner hus effected his escape, ' 
or whether he is retaken P” he quietly asked. j 
“ 1 know nothing, holy sir !” cried the lady. ’ 
“ I was coming forth to put the same question ! ! 

My husband has been s®nt for But perhaps he 

has come ? — perhaps you have seen him P” 

“No, signora,” rejoined the priest. “I have 
been in my own apartments, resuming a suitable j 
apparel.” ! 

“Ah, yes! the villain stripped you of your 1 
upper raiment, 1 am told — and bound you hand j 
and foot— and gagged you !” — but Signora Bclluno 
had already noticed that the gagging process had 
not in the slightest degree injured Father Fai* \ 
eonara’s beautiful teeth. f j 

At this moment tho door at the bottom of tho 
staircase opened ; and Captain Bclluno made his 
appearance, accompanied by his daughter, — a 
rather nico-looking girl, of about fifteen or sixteen, 
and who possessed a figure which had all the just- 
ness of symmetry without the voluptuous fulness 
of her mother’s shape. I 

“ What tidings, my dear husband ?” inquired 
Fignora Belluno, who was now playing her port 
with considerable tact and ability. 

“If the young fellow is still within the castle 
walls, he mu6t be speedily recaptured,” responded j 
the Governor; “and from everything I can learn, 

J do not possibly think he could have got outsido 
the gates. However, i have ordered that no one 
should be allowed to pass without giving the 
watchword-—- In short, X have taken every pre- 
caution.” 

Signora Belluno dropped her kerchief and hastily 


stooped to pick it up— for she felt that the ghastli- 
est pallor came over her countenanco as she hear^ 
tho announcement that no one could pass the r/alct 
without the watch-word ! With lightning rapidity 
sho calculated that her husband must have been at 
least somo minutes inside the castlo — if not longer 
—in receiving explanations and giving his orders; 
and those orders would therefore bo in time enough 
to frustrate ber scheme at its very last step and 
bar the outer gates effectually against the esoaped 
prisoner ! 

But while the lady is making every effort to re- 
gain her self-possession and wield a strong control 
over her feelings— while h*»r daughter is plying 
her rapid questions in respect to the circumstances 
of the OBoape from the cell, little suspecting how- 
ever that her mother could, it she chose, relate all 
subsequent particulars,— and while Captain Belluno 
is expressing to Father Falconara his sympathy for 
the outrage which was experienced by the young 
priest — we will sec how it was faring with Charles 
De Vere. 

Having glided down the rope from tho dressing, 
room window, and safely alighted in tho little yard 
below, Charles quickly found his way to tho cistern, 
upon which he clambered. As Signora Iiolluno 
had intimated, ho found that by the succour of 
this cistern he was enabled to climb the boundary- 
wall into the next yard. Lanterns ymu> there 
being hurried to and fro — oscillating like meteors 
in the darkness ; and thus Charles had to select a 
particular moment to let himself over tho wall into 
the yard, so as to escape the danger of having tho 
light of one of those lanterns suddenly turned 
upon him. Keoping beneath the black shade 
thrown by tho wall, he flung his looks in every di- 
rection, in search of tho womun Ursula. Ah! 
there sho was! — and sure enough, she was holding 
a horse by the bjidle ! Charhs glided towards her, 
and whispered in her ear— “ Twenty-nine 1” 

She behold the form emerging from the depths 
of the surrounding darkivos: fora umn* mt .ho 
thought it was that of the Cf ivernor ■hiimo'T, und 
sho was about to give vent to ur^ej.icul.i'i m, .vl> 5 n 
the words “ Twenty -nine ” ware thus whiVpi rot? in 
her ear. 

“ Mount I” she said, “(heck ! quick .' -end 
away with you to that gate through which you ‘joo 
half-a-dozen horsemen now pressi* g 

Charles was on the ii'Tso’a back in i\ moment : 
he received a whip from t!\.» women’s bend ; and 
the next instant ho was passing through tho gate- 
way to which she had alluded. He was now in 
the principal court-yard i the castle, — tho one 
which the postchaise h.id entered and where 
ho and Ciprina had therefrom alighted in tho 
morning. JLc was just behind the half dozen 
horsemen who had preceded him when issuing 
forth from the stable-yard : he was careful not to 
get sufficiently far into their midst to afurvt the 
chance of being recognised by any sudden light 
flushing upon bis countenance; »i:d he ve.s like, 
wise cautious enough not. to remain so fa- in the 
rear as to cause any particular atbntim to he 
riveted upon himstdf. Toe night was as bind? 
pitch ; and the only lights which were to b-' ‘teen 
in the outer court-yard were at the great gates. 
Everything appeared to be progressing favour- 
ably ; and Charles felt as if his escape was already 
as good as ensured when he heard the iorcZhost of 
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the ptrtj ofhoraemea vociferating forth the -el- 1 "that you and Roderigo thoroughly eearehed ah 
come err. “ Open the gates /—make baste / We / eur apartments P" 

are Boutin pursuit r ' - Yes - that my brave mistress <hdj> said 

But the next instant Charles Be Vere's heart Ursula. “With a pistol in her baud- 
suddenly sank within him, as a voice from the gate “ Ah ! Roderigo told me this/' said the Crover- 
cxelaimed, “ The Governor has just ordered that nor ; “ and I am proud of you/' he added, bond- 
persons must go out singly and not in groups ; ing upon his wife a look of greater tenderness 
and no one oan pass without giving the watch than had for some yoars relaxed the sternness of 
word !” his features. 


“ Good !” ejaculated the foremost of the party : “ Roderigo assisted me in the search, every- 

and bending forward in his saddle, he whispered where except just in our own bed-chamber. But I 
the watch-word to the porter at the gates. can assure you/' added the lady, with a smile. 

The gates flew open ; and that particular horse- “ that even there I did not incur any particular 
manat once galloped forth. It happened that the risk: for Roderigo remained just outsido the 
steed on which Charles was mounted, was natu threshold " 

rally high mettled ; and it was now full of spirits “ And you searched in the dressing-room ?" in- 
in consequence of not having been out for exercise quired the Governor. 

during the last few days. Therefore, no sooner 14 Yes— everywhere that I could think of." 

were the gates thrown open, than the impatient The wardrobe in the dressing-room ?" sug* 
steed bounded forward, and brought Charles, with gested the Governor inquiringly, 
a rush as it were, into the very midst of tho group. His wife gave a start— and then said, “ No l 
“ Here’s his Excellency himself!" ejaculated not the wardrobe ! It really escaped' my thoughts 
two or three voices, as the light from tho gates -or else perhaps I knew ihwras so full of your 
flashed upon the gold lace on the cocked hat, and clothing, that ” 

which lace distinguished it from the hat worn by “ The very place where tho fellow might have 
an ordinary police-official. hidden, and where he may bo still hiding I" ex- 

The porter who was on the very point of barring claimod theo Governor, flinging an angry look 
the way until the second horseman whispered the upon his wife, and forgetting that scarcely two 
watch- wprd in bis ear, now stood back ; the steed minutes had elapsed since he had flung upon her 
which Charles bestrode dashed forward — it was tho a glance of pride and approbation. 

Governor's favourite animal— a large black horse, Away sped the Governor, with his drawn sword in 
with white hinder feet — and at a glance therefore his hand, towards the dressing-room; his wife, hia 
it was recognised by all whose eyes sottled for a daughter, the priest, and Ursula followed close 
moment upon it. Away wont the entire party behind. But Ursula found an opportunity to fling 
through the gateway; for the porter no longor upon her mistress a significant look, which was as 
thought of demanding watch-words while the su- much as to imply that all had progressed favour- 
iierior authority of the Governor was (as he ably and that the object of her solicitude had suc- 
ihought) manifesting itself. The fortress stood at ceeded in effecting bis escape. The heart of the 
i distance of about a couple of hundred yards from Signora Belluno bounded in her bosom with a 
:he town : the mettled animal which Charles sense of relief which appeared to transport her all 
bestrode, speedily outstripped the other horsemen ; in a moment from purgatory into paradise, 
md on reaching the principal street of Bagno, The Governor of Bagno, with his drawn sword 
)ur hero took the turning which led in the direc- in one hand, and a candle which he had caught up 
lion of Florencp. For towards the capital was he in the other, rushed through the apartments and 
resolved to make the best of his way, — trusting to along the corridor until ho reached tho bed- 
;he excellence of the steed to outstrip all pursuit, chamber. An ejaculation burst from his lips ; 
ind to reach his destination — a distance of up- the bedding was all in disorder — appearances were 
varde of forty miles — ere the night should be very ominous! Another moment, and he was in the 
iar advanced ; for it was now only just nine o’clock dressing room. The draught from tho open 
n the evening. window almost blew out his candlo — ho tripped 

But let us return for a brief space into the and nearly fell through his feet catching in the 
astle whenoe our hero has just succeeded in ecclesiastical garments which lay scattered on tho 
•fleeting his escape. We left the Governor and floor— and it was literally a jell of rage that carno 
us wife, their daughter, and the young ecclesiastic, forth from his tongue as he behold the wardrobe 
ogether upon the landing ; and the Signora Bel- door standing wide open, and at a glanco missed 
uno was a prey to the most intense anxiety — for a suit of uniform from the peg to whioh it was 
•he trembled lest ovory moment the door at tho accustomed to hang ! 

bottom of the staircase should open, and a trium- To be brief, it was only too evident that the 
phant voice Bhould send the intelligence pealing prisoner had escaped ; and though Signora Belluno 
ipward to the effect that the escaped prisoner was passed without sustaining the slightest tinge of 
’ecaptured. In a few minutes that door did open ; suspicion, yet she had to endure all the ill-temper 
md the woman Ursula began to ascend the stair- of her husband, who was tremendously irritated at 
Mst. the idea that she should have forgotten to look 

“ Any tidings?" demanded the Governor. ito the wardrobe, — “ the very place,” as he said, 

Nothing favorable, signor,” was the roply. “ where the cunqing young follow was certain to 
'The prisoner is not yet found inside the castle— hide himself while the search was being insti* 
10 r is he brought back from the outside.’’ tuted 1 " 

“The outside!" ejaculated the Governor. “I 
lo not believe he has reached the outside ! You j 
re sure, my dear," he added, turning to his wife, 
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Becalms# (he Attention of the reader to the 
Mirano mansion, we must now proceed to observe 
that Edgar Marcellin slept soundly throughout 
the night on whioh Ciprina and Charles De Vere 
were earned off in tho way that has already been 
so minutely described. It was under the influence 
of La Dolfina’s soporific medicament that the 
young Frenchman slumbered on so deeply and so 
uninterruptedly ; and it was not until between 
eight and .nine o’clock in the morning that he 
opened his eyes. Being accustomed to find Ci- 
prina seated by the side of the couch when ho 
awoke, ho was somewhat surprised that she was 
not now at her usual post ; and then as his 
thoughts ’were rapidly collecting themselves, he 
remembered that he ought to have seen Charles 
De Vere during ftie past night. It naturally oc- 
curred to him that as he had fallen asleep Ciprina 
did not choose to awake him for that interview 
with the young English gentleman ; and Edgar 
felt inclined to be bitterly annoyed at what he 
could not help looking upon as an overanxious 
care on Ciprina’s part for his health. Impatient 
to learn whether Charles had been— and if so, 
what he had said, and when he was coming again, 
— Edgar Marcellin agitated upon the side- table 
the glass whioh contained the refreshing beverage 
he was wont to partake of : but all was still in the 
adjacent apartment. Then he noticed that the 
door of communication between the two chambers 
was shut ; and he grew more and more surprised 
— for this was the first time that the circumstance 
had occurred ! He descended from hia couch— 
opened tho door— and called Ciprina. There was 
no answer. He looked* into her chambor : she waB 
not there — and the bed evidently had not been 
occupied all night. Marcellin prooeeded into the 
boudoir, and thence into the ante-room ; but no 
Ciprina was to be seen. What could be the cause 
of this disappearance ? Ah ! it suddenly struck 
Edgar that Ciprina might have gone to pay an- 
other visit to La Dolfina on his behalf ; and por- 
ceiving no other solution for tho mystery, he re- 
tired to his own room. 

* la it possible,” he asked himself, “ that I 
could have suffered a relapse during tho past night, 
— that Ciprina therefore sat up with me— and that 
alarmed at my condition, she has now gone to 
consult that woman to whose art and skill I have 
already been*indebted ? And yet 1 do not feel as 
if I had suffered any such relapse. On tho con- 
fcrary, it seems to me that I am far bettor than I 

could have expected 1 might almost say that 

I feel as if I wore nearly approaching towards con- 
valescence.” 

Half-an-hour elapsed, during which Edgar Mar- 
cellin lay in his bed in a feverish state of excite- 
ment; for though he fancied that he had ac- 
counted for Ciprina’s absence, yet there was a 
vague undefined uneasiness in his mind, which be 
however sought to attribute to the attenuating 
offers of illness. At length he ejaculated, “By 
heaven, it is strange she does not return !” — and 
again springing from his couch, he enveloped him- 


self id a dressing-gown, tor he could no longer re- 
I main in bed. 

He passod into the boudoir ; and then he fan- 
cied that ho heard a gentle knocking at the outer 
door of the ante- room. He flew thither. The 
door was locked— the key was inside— how there- 
fore was it possible that Ciprina could have quitted 
the suite of apartments P At the same instant an 
idea struck him like the recollection of a horrible 
vision. It was the tale which ho had heard of a 
secret means of communication with that ante- 
room; and he fancied that some new treachery 
on the part of Lucrczia di Mirano might possibly 
have been at work. 

But at the same time that this thought flashed 
through his imagination, his hand was already 
turning the key in the lock : the door opened— 
and Antonia made her appearance. 

* Your young mistress ?” demanded Edgar 
hastily : “ the Signora Ciprina— where is she ?” 

Antonia looked astonished at the question ; and 
sho said, “ The Signora Ciprina P 1 left her here 
last night, signor ” 

‘Come in!— oome in, for heaven’s sake !” in- 
teijected Edgar, with feverish impatience ; and it 
was almost with violence that he dragged Antonia 
into the room from the threshold where she had 
stopped short, transfixed by surprise at the ques- 
tion which Marcellin had put to her. • “You left 
your mistress here, you say ?'* 

“ Yes, signor,” was the response. 

“ At what o'clock ?” demanded Edgar, with 
increasing impatience. 

“At about midnight— in company with that 
English gentleman ” 

‘Ah! Mr. Do Vere?” ejaculated Marcel in. 
“ Then he came P— you brought him hither ?” 

“Yes, signor,” rejoined Antonia, who was now 
becoming frightened as well as astonished. “ But, 
good heavens ! what has happened ?— has the Big- 
nora disappeared P” 

“ Antonia !” interrupted Marcellin, “ some foul 
treachery has been at work ! You know the 
reason for which tho threads wsre stretched along 
the walls of these rooms.” 

“ Scarcely, signor,” cried Antonia. “ Are any 
of those threads broken ? Did you hear the bell 
ring in the night ?” 

“ No, no,” unswerod Edgar. “ Thoso strings, 
you know, are only in the boudoir and the bed- 
chambers — but not in this ante-room! It was 
through fear of secret doors being fitted in the 

walls of either of thoso rooms But did not 

your mistress tell you ?” 

“No, signor,” responded Antonia. “ My mis- 
tress was wont to issuo her orders — I obeyed 
them— and that was all. She was but little accus- 
tomed to give explanations ; and I never sought 
them. I certainly wondered to see all those 
strings arranged in the boudoir and the bed-rooms, 
communicating with a bell over the Signora Oi- 
prina's couch : but I fancied it was to— to — guard 
against a surprise on the part of tho sbirri, as 
you had fought a duel ” 

“ Woll, at all events, you see that they wero 
procautions of some kind ?” ejaculated Marcellin. 
“ And you were placed for a couple of nights run- 
ning to sleep in this ante-room, in a couch whioh 
you were wont to make up again^ that 
wall ” 
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“ Blessed saints !” cried the girl becoming very 
pale ; “ what are all these things you are telling 
me, signor P Secret doors in the walls — precau- 
tions Oh l what has happened to my dear 

mistress ? what do you fear? what do you appre- 
hend ?” 

“ Some terrible treachery has been at work, 
Anfcoma I Your mistress is not here— and this 
door was locked on the inside. It could not there- 
fore be by these means that she went forth !' * 

“ And that Englishman, signor ?” ejaculated 

Antonia, — “ think you that he was capable ” 

“ He oapable of doing her any harm P Oh, no ! 
he was a friend who came to succour me ! Ah, 
this mystery is dreadful — dreadful, Antonia ! Yes 
—it could have been no delusion on the part of 
your mistress ! She must have seen that wainscot 
open and then close behind the Marchioness on 

that memorable night ” 

“The Marchioness ?” ejaculated Antonia. “ Ah ! 

1 have bad my suspicions that there was some- 
thing wrong on the part of the Marchioness 2 
The Signora Ciprina and yourself have asked so 

many questions concerning her ladyship ” 

“ It is time you should know everything, An- 
tonia, 1 ” interrupted Marcellin ; “ and great is the 
pity that your mistress did not all along take you 
more completely into her confidence ! You are 

faithful*— and you love your mistress ” 

“ Ob, yes, signor ! do not doubt it !” ejaculated 
Antonia, with tears in her eyes as she thus spoke. 
"Oh, if any harm has befallen her !” 

" We must endeavour to penetrate this mys- 
tery,” said M&rcellin. “Whether your mistress 
and Mr. Do Vere have been together treacherously 
dealt with — or whether it be your mistress only — 
are questions now involved in doubt and uncer- 
tainty. But listen, Antonia, while in a few words 
I toll you curtain aecrots which weed not for an- ] 
other moment be concealed from you. The Mar- 
chioness was the real assassin of the unfortunate 
Giulio — but she would fain seek to fix the crime 
upon me! It was she who wounded me, when I 
stole secretly into this mansion to collect the neces- 
sary evidence to bring the crime homo to her. She 
hates and mistrusts your mistress Ciprina, because 
Ciprina loves me and has saved my life. And 
when 1 spoke to you of secret passages, and of 
precautions that have been taken, it was because 
the other night the Marchioness stole into these 
rooms and poured puison into every jug, and glass, 
and cup ” 

“Oh, signor!” ejaculated Antonia, with horror 
depicted in her countenance : “ are we really be- 
neath the roof of such a demoness ?” 

“ il ave you ever road of Lucrezia Borgia ?” 
ask cm l Edgar, with an impressive look and tone. 

“ Yes, yes !- - and 1 know full well that the pic- 
ture which was moved from the gallery to the 
Signora Ciprina’s chamber, represents Luorezia 
Borgia, though every one would say that it was 
painted ” 

“ As the portrait of Lucrezia di Mirano !” 
added Marcella “ Yes ! - and Lucrezia Mirano 
is as perfect a fiend as was Lucrezia Borgia ! Now 
you know everything, Antonia ! Will you render 
me your assistance to the utmost of your power ?” 

“ I will, signor— I will I” exclaimed the young 
womjfp. “ Oh, 1 will do anything that may help 
to solve the late of my dear mistress, whom I love 


so well ; for she has been so kind and good to 
mo ! What can I do, signor P” 

“ In the first place,” answered Edgar, “ go and 
see if the Marchioness bo returned from fcho villa ; 
and if so, ascertain when she came back — throw 
yourself in her way — see if she puts any question 
to you concerning your mistress or me— In 
short, seo how she will aot.” 

“ And if her ladyship be not at the mansion F” 
said Antonia inquiringly. 

“ Then hasten to Signor Petroro’s — ascertain if 
Mr. De Yere returned thither last night — or whore 
he is living in Florence. Then seek him— and be- 
seech him to come to me.” 

“ I will set off at once, signor,” responded An- 
tonia. " But do you not incur a foerfal risk in 
remaining here P You say that the Marchioness 
seeks to affix upon you the foul crime of which she 
herself was really guilty. What if she were to 
invoke tho aid of the police? In short, signor, 
what if she were to hand you over to .tho shirri, 
under the horrible imputation—” 

“All this I must risk, Antonia!” interrupted 
Maroellin. “ But accept my best thanks for tho 
generous interest which you display on my behalf. 
The Marchioness does seem to have the courage 
to venture upon a bold and open fight. She is 
continuing the warfare by ocoult and perfidious 
means— she is digging mines and pitfalls — and this 
appears to have boon her entire policy throughout: 
or else why did she not at any instant summon 
the sbirri into the mansion and give me into cus- 
tody F— for she has all along known that I have been 
here. No, no ! the whole oourse of her proceed- 
ings has been characterized by the slimy, stealthy, 
creeping conduct of the reptile; and not for a 
moment has she had the boldness to stand forward 
as an open foe and accuse me! She seeks to de- 
stroy all tho evidences that I may accumulate — to 
destroy me likewise— but she dares not meet me in 
a court of justice !” 

“ But is it not almost unaccountable, signor,” 
inquired Antonia, “ that the Marchioness should 
have caused my mistress to be carried off, as you 
believe to have been the case,— and yet you your- 
self are left behind, though buried in a profound 

aieep, as you admit yourself to have been ” 

“ Truly, my dear Antonia,” interrupted Mar- 
cellin, “ there are many things which are myste- 
rious and unaccountable : but we can only take 
the facts as we find them and reason upon them in 
that sense. There is just the possibility — the faint 
possibility— that your mistress Ciprina may have 
discovered the secret passage — that she may have 
gone forth by that means for some purpose— and 
that she may therefore presently re-urn. In this 
case I am bound to tarry bore and wait the result 
— though I confess that my fears far transcend in* 
hopes — — ” 

“ Ah ! I will lose not another instant, signor,’ 
exclaimed Antonia, “ in doing ray best to clear uf 
this mystery ! I will depart at once 1” 

“ Ah ! one word mere P” ejaculated Maroellin 
“When you introduced Mr. De Vere hither last 
night, did your mistress give you any particular 
instructions P” 

“No, signor— only that I was to retire the mo- 
ment I had conducted Mr. I).* Vere to the ante- 
room : therefore l concluded that I was not to sleep 
here lu8t night, us on the two preceding nights I 
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bad done; and the consequence wan that 1 came 
not near the suite of apartments after having in- 
troduced Mr. De Vere nither.” 

Antonia now separated irom Edgar Marcellin ; 
and her first care was to ascertain whether the 
Marchioness had returned from the villa. She was 
answered in the negative : her ladyship was still at 
hpr beautiful little country-scat in the Vale of the 
Arno. Antonia glided up to her own chamber — 
put on her walking apparel — and steuling down the 
private staircase, issued from the mansion. In a 
very short time sho was at Petroro’s house. 

“ Have you soon the English gentleman,” in- 
quired Antonia, “ since he quitted your house last 
night P” * # 

“ No— I have not soon him,” was the response. 
“ But 1 have had a letter from Signor Paoli — that 
person, you know, whom you have inquired about 
on former occasions ” 

“ Truo !” .ejaculated Antonia. " What tidings 
can you give me respecting Signor Paoli ?” 

“ lie is obstinatejarash, and infatuated,” rejoined 
Petroro. “ .He is determined to return in some 
disguise into Florence— he feels that he haB duties 
to perform— at least so he phrases his letter ” 

“ And where is his letter P” inquired Antonia 
hastily. 

“ There,” repliod Petroro, pointing significantly 
to the fire. “ You do not think that 1 would 
keep such a document in my house, when 1 be- 
lieve that 1 am already more or less suspected of 
leaning too favourably to the democratic cause in 
general and to Signor Paoli in particular? llow- , 
ever, my pretty young lass, you need not think 
that because tho letter is destroyed, its contents j 
ire lost. Not a whit of it ! Signor Paoli will bo 
nere tn-rnorow evening between nine and ten 
/clock : — 1 would rather that ho had made his 
ippoinimont for some other place— but since ho 
ias takon this liberty wi£h me, 1 suppose 1 must 
submit to it and run tho risk. Now, my pretty 
lignorettu,” added Petroro, bluntly, “ 1 huvo do- 
<hing more to say.” 

'* Out the young English gontloman, Mr. De 
Vere P” inquired Antonia. 

“ 1 have not seen him since he left my house 
indcr your guidance last night. Perhaps he went 
straight to his hotel,” added Petroro. 

“ Perhaps so !” ejaculated Antonia. “ Now 
.hereforo you rnuBt have tho goodness to inform 
jue at what hotel Mr. Do Vero is Btaying P” 

Petroro named tho establishment, and away 
iped Antonia to mako furthor inquiries. Sho 
•cached the hotel ; and the answer sho received to 
jer question was the following : — “The gentleman 
vent out last evening, immediately after partaking 
>f his dinner ; and he has not yet returned. You 
\ad better call again if you wish to see him.” 

Tho domestics at the hotel as yot thought it by 
jo means singular that Charles Do Vere had not 
‘(.'turned ; for it was not ten o’clock in the fore- 
mon — and it seemed only too natural that ho 
ihnuld bo beguiled elsewhere by those attractions 
n which tho city of Florence was by no means de* j 
icient. 

Antonia hastened to retrace her way to the 
MUr|nQ mansion. Sho glided up the private 
itaircase— sought her own chamber— threw ( If her 
valking apparel — and was then speeding towards 
he suite of rooms where sho had left Edgar Mar- 


cellin, when she encountered Teresa, one of the 
maids specially attached to the service of the 
Marchioness. 

“Ah, Antonia!” ejaculated Teresa; “I wai 
looking for you ! Her ladyship wishes to speak 
to you. She is in her boudoir.” 

“ And when did her ladyship return ?'* inquired 
Antonia. 

1 “ Only within this quarter of an hour,” rejoined 

Teresa. “ But make haste, or the Marchioness 
may think that I have been remiss in seeking 

you ” 

j Antonia accordingly turned her Bteps in an- 
other direction ; and instead ot immediately re- 
joining Edgar Marcellin, she bent her way towards 
the boudoir of Lucrezia di Mirano. 

“It is fortunate that her ladyship has returned 
at this moment,” thought Antonia to herself; 
i “for I may thus perhaps be enabled to fulfil every 
portion of M. Marcellin’s instructions. But 
, what must I say ? and how must I act ? Ah ! of 
c 'urse I must know that the Signora Ciprina has 
disappeared !— and in everything else 1 must be 
guided by circumstances.” 
i In another minute Antonia stood in the presence 
of the Marchioness. The young girl had of course 
all along known that Lucrezia di Mirano was a 
profligate in respect to the sensual passions : but 
it was only on this memorable morning fqr tho 
first time that she had learut to look upon her as 
a being Bteepod to the lips in crime and whoso 
soul was stained with the blackest iniquities. For 
an instant Antonia actually felt incredulous on 
tho point. The Marchioness appearod so beautiful 
— there was such a sunny light in her large blue 
eyes— the hair of golden auburn was thrown back 
from a forehead so high, so pure, and so stainless, 
that it seemed to be the throne of the noblest 
thoughts, — thero .was such frankness and open- 
ness in the expression of her countenance, with 
the winning half-smile upon the beautifully formed 
lips— and there was such an air of perfect calmness 
and self possession about this lady of extraordi- 
nary loveliness, that it actually seemed impossible 
to associate her with tho blackest turpitude, or to 
look upon her as the personification of all the 
passions that might be supposed to concentrate in 
a fiend ! 

“ How fares it with your mistress, my beloved 
friend the Signora Ciprina ?” inquired tbo Mar- 
chioness. 

“ Alas, ray lady !” repliod Antonia, “ my mistress 
has disappeared !” 

“ Disappeared !” ejaculated the Marchioness, as 
if seized with amazement and grief. “ What 
mean you ?” 

“ I mean, my lady,” rejoined Antonia, “ that 
the Signora Ciprina is not in her apartments ” 

“Have you made any inquiries, or mentioned 
this to any of your fellow -servants P” demanded 
Lucrezia di Mirano. 

“ No, my ludy. In tho first place I have only 
just discovered that my mistress has disappeared 

1 did not like to bo too sure 1 thought 

I had better wait uutil your ladyship returned 
hotne- 

“ You have behaved very discreetly, Antonia,” 
interjected the Marchioness. “Ah! I think I 
understand wherefore P Yes, yes ! — you are in- 
dued a very prudent and good girl ! Of* oourse 
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you know that the signora had a young gentle- 
man secreted there he was ill, or wounded, or 

something of that sort and now that he is 

convalescent, I suppose that in mingled gratitude 
and love he has vowed to devote himself for the 
rest of his life to the young lady — and— and — per- 
haps they have fled together P Come, now— is it 
not so, Antonia P— and have I not read what is 
passing in your mind with a sufficient accuracy to 
save you the embarrassment of speaking in terms 
which you might conceive to be depreciatory of the 
Signora Ciprina P” 

“Of course, my lady,” answerod the young 

damsel, “ I should not venture 1 mean I 

should not permit myself— In short, the respect 
that I owe to my mistress ” 

“ Ah, then, I see my suspicions are correct !” 
exclaimed the Marchioness: “your mistress and 
the Frenchman have run away together ? Doubt- 
less they have their own good motives for such a 
course— But Ah ! while I bethink me, Antonia, j 
just have the kinduess to hasten to the rooms 
lately tenanted by your mistress — and see if you 
find any masculine garments there— or any fire- 
arms. Indeed, I have some reason for supposing 
that your search will not be in vain : becauso I 
lent the Signora Ciprina my own suit of male ap- 
parel and a pistol, that she might visit a mas- 
querade some nights back.” 

“ I will go and see, my lady,” responded An- 
tonia. 

“ Ah ! and in the meantime,” interjectod the 
Marchioness, “ you would perhaps do well to for- 
bear from mentioning the circumstance to your 
fellow -servants until you and I may have agreed 
together how the tale can be best told so as to 
create as little scandal as possible.” 

Antonia curtsied and issued from the boudoir 
She hastened to the apartment^ where she had 
left Edgar Marcellin : she knocked at the outer 
door of the suite— be opened it— and the young 
damsel at once crossed the threshold. 

“ I have discovered the secret, Antonia !” ejacu- 
lated Marcellin, as he closed and locked the door 
by which she had just entered. 

“ What secret, signor P” she demanded. “ Do 
you mean the private passage ” 

“Yes ! .Look !” cried the Frenchman. 


“ And this passage, signor P” inquired Antonia 

“I have explored it,” rejoined Marcellin; “it 
leads to a staircase which conducts down into a 
place where there is an issue by a door opening 
into the little stable-yard.” 

“ Ah !” cried Antonia. “ I know there is a 
| door in that yard. And thus, signor, you have 
discovered the grand secret ?” 

“ Yes. But now tell roe what you yourself have 
discovered ?” exclaimed Marcellin. 

“ In the first place, signor, I have Jbad nows in 
reference to Mr. De Yere— ” 

“Ah ! bad newsP” ejaculated Edgar. 

“ Yes. Mr. De Vere has not been heard of 
since he accompanied me from Signor Petroro’s 
house.” 

“ Ah ! then, treachery has overtaken him !” cried 
Marcellin : “ but by heaven I ” 

“ Stop, signor !*• interposed Antonia. “ I havo 
an idea— something has struok me ! But in the 
first place let me toll you that the Marchioness hae 
come back— and she evidently thinks that you have 
left with the Signora Ciprina !” 

“ Ah ! sho thinks that ?” cried Marcellin. 

“ Yes, signor ! And now it is my idea that the 
wrong person has been carried off!” rejoined An- 
tonia. 

‘ Good heavens ! this is possible 1 Hay, more 
— it is probable!” exclaimed Edgar ; “and it never 
struck me before ! Yea, yes— I see it all ! The 
Marchioness thought to get rid of me and Ciprina 
at one and the same timo : but an error has been 
committed ” 

“ There can be no doubt of it, signor !” said the 
damsel : “ the discourse of the Marchiouess fully 
proved that such iB the case. And now she has 
sent me to look for certain articles of malo rai- 
ment and a pistol ” 

“ Ah !” exclaimed Edgar ; “ if there had ex- 
isted the slightest possibility of doubt in reference 
to the motives of Lucrezia'Mirano, it is now cleared 
up ! Yes, yes ! she flatters herself that these 
rooms are empty now, and that she has naught to 
do but to send you hither to fetch away those 
articles whioh help to serve as the evidences of her 
orime.” 

“ And what will you do, signor ?” inquired An- 
tonia. 


As he spoke he advanced towards the wainscot “ I will depart at once,” responded Marcellin. 
an the side against which Antonia had for a couple “ The secret passage shall now serve my purpose ! 
of nights made her bed ; and pressing upon one I can lock the ante-room door inside — and you can 
of the gilt nails which embellished the panelling, return to the Marchioness and assure her that you 
Edgar cried, “ Behold !” are unable to enter the suite of apartments. I 

A portion of the wainscot seemed all in an in- shall thus gain time, and also guard against any 
Btant to give way, s# strange was the appoaranco sudden surprise on her part : for at any moment 
of a door opening whore there was not a moment is she capable of coming hither tb sock after 
back the slightest evidence to show that a door you.” 

was in existence. It opened into a passage, narrow “Ah! 1 fergot to mention one thing, signor,” 
ind dark, and into whioh the eyes of Antonia said the damsel, “ Tho man Petroro has heard from 
jould only plunge for some half-dozen yards. Signor Paoli; and that unfortunate father of the 

“ And how did you discover this, signor ?” in- murdered G-iulio will be at Petraro’s house to- 
juired the damsel. morrow night at eight o’clock.” 

“ Oh !” ejaculated Marcellin, “ I was determined “ Oh, this is indeed welcome intelligence !” ex- 
o examine the wriptsoot well while you were gone : claimed Marcellin. “ Best assured, Antonia, that 
[ thought that ir there were any secret spring things are now taking a turn, and the triumph of 
teting upon a hidden door, it might possibly be Lucrezia di Mirano shall be speedily brought to a 
Kmneoted with one of these nails ; and I experi- termination ! But come— hasten to assist me ! Is 
nontalised upon them till at last, lo and behold ! there no convenient little carpet-bag or portm'an- 
hat particular nail gave way beneath the touch, teau, which I might carry in my hand through the 
.nd thefdoor opened I” streets, with the air of a traveller -” 
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“ Yes !” ejaculated Antonia * “ there is a little 
portable leathern travelling cate ! Ah, here it 

i»r 

‘ Excellent !” cried Edgar. “Now, my pretty 
^ittle assistant, fetph those articles of male apparel 

from the wardrobe yonder AU! and the pistol 

is on the same shelf !’* 

“ 1 have them,” said Antonia : and then, with 
the utmost despatch, the good-natured, willing 
girl proceeded to pack those articles in the leathern 
case. 

“ I am now ready/' said Marcellin, putting on 
his travelling cap and throwing hii oloak over his 
shoulders. “ Here, my pretty damsel, accept this 
slight token of my gratitude for your attentions and 
kindnesses — and he endeavoured to thrust ten 
or a dosen pieces of gold into Antonia's hand. 

“ No, tignor,” she replied ; “ this is a case in 
which I cannot receive a reward the acceptance 
No. G4. -Aonesu 
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’ whereof might seem to indicate that I had acted 
| only with a view to a bribe/’ 

“ Nonsense, Antonia !" exclaimed the French- 
man : “ take the gold or I ahull bo offended. If 
| the opportunity should serve, you will soon reap a 
| still better recompense/' 

“ Do you mean, signor," asked Antonia eagerly, 
“in being restored to the service of my beloved 
mistress the Signora CiprioaP" 

“ That is what I mean, Antonia. She is inca- 
pable of forgetting you l" exclaimed Marcellin. 
“ And now, my dear girl, farewell." 

The outer door of the ante room was speedily 
unlooked ; and Edgar could not resist the oppor- 
tunity of imprinting a kiss upon the cherry lips of 
Antonia, who was a pretty and genteel-looking 
girl. In spite of her devotion to her mistress, she 
received the kiss with no particular amount of in- 
dignation, and as if she did not fancy she waa 
Vol. II. 



countenancing any wry seriouB degrso of infidelity 
on the part of the young Frenchman towards that 
absent lady. She then crossed the threshold ; 
and Edgar Marcellin looked the door behind her. 

Edgar, oarrying the little leathern portmanteau 
in his hand, entored the secret passage, closing the 
door behind him. He groped his way along ; for 
he was involved in pitchy darkness— and this time 
he bad not cared to bring a lamp with him , iaas 
much as scarcely an hour had elapsed since hi 
bad explored it thoroughly by the aid of a light , 
He reached the spiral staircase — he descended it 
—and now he found himself close by the door 
eading into one of the stable-yards. In respect to 
his door he had already made up his mind how to 
ict; for the lock waa not lot into the thickness of the 
rood, but was screwed on to the inner surface 
jf the door itself; and it had one of those round 
bolts shooting into a massive circular staple, such as 
may often be seen in old buildings in Italy. Now, 
the simple removal of the lock or of the staple was 
the only step to be accomplished for the attainment 
of freedom from amidst the perils with which the 
very atmosphere itself in that accursed mansion 
seemed to be laden. Marcellin bad brought with 
him from Ciprina’s suite of apartments a sharp- 
pointed poker belonging to an iron stove ; and he 
had no fear of being unable to effect his purpose. 

But let us return to Antonia. The young girl 
h<id just - issued forth from the ante-room,' with a 
blush upon her cheeks, and yet with a smile upon 
the lips where the handsome Edgar Marcellin had 
imprinted a kiss. She was speeding back to the 
boudoir of the Marohioness, when from a diverg- 
ing passage that lady herself suddenly appeared. 
We may here incidentally throw in the observation 
that Lucreaia di Mirano had aty in a moment fan- 
oied it would be better if she heraelf repaired in 
person to Ciprina's apartments to procure the ar- 
ticles of raiment and the pisto.’ ; for she was not 
quite sure to what an oxtent Antcnia might be in 
the confidence of Ciprina,or how the young damsel 
might have listened to any discourse which had 
taken place between her mistress and Edgar Mar- 
cellin. And then too, the Marohioness was anx- 
ious to ascertain whether either of them had left 
behind any papers — Buch as letters or memoranda 
— which might contain allusions calculated to com- 
promise herself. Thus was it that as an after- 
thought Lucrezia di Mirano determined upon fol- 
lowing to closely on the heels of Antonia. 

“ Ah, I was coming to join you in those rooms,” 
•aid the Marchioness. “I thought that l would 
see if there were any traces or clue to be discovered 
in respect to the destination taken by the Signora 
Ciprina, as I really should like to write to her. Or 
•he may have left a billet for me on her toilet 
table P But where are the articles I sent you 
for?” 

“ I have not got them, my lady,” responded 
Antonia. 

“ Hot got them ?” ejaculated the Marchioness. 

“ Ho, my lady,” rejoined Antonia. “ X cannot 
get into the rocy&s again.” 

“Hot get iAb the rooms? this is ridiculous! 
How did you firet 'find ouT that your mistress and 
bar lover bad fled, unless you had been enabled to 
penetrate into tbe apartments—” 

“Ah, true !” responded Antonia, who saw that 
the present proceedings were involving her in 


some little contradiction with other statements 
« Yes— 1 was able to penetrate into the rooms 

just now 1 mean before 1 saw your ladyship 

in your boudoir ; and therefore I suppose some 
accident must have happened to the lock when I 
drew tbe door after mo.” 

“Indeed?” said the Marchioness, fixing a look 
full of suspicion upon Antonia's countenance. “We 
shall see. .Remain with me, girl." 

( Lucrezia di Mirano passed rapidly on towards * 
tbe door of tbe ante-room .* she found it fastened 
—she stooped down— peeped— and saw that the 
key was in the lock. Ifow on earth could t-hi 
happen P There were only two ways of aocr anting 
for the circumstance,— either that there was som< 
one still within those apartments who had loekee 
the door behind Antonia after she had issuec 
forth ; or else that the secret passage had beex 
discovered and made use of by some one in addi- 
tion to the police on the preceding night. 

“ The key is in the lock,” said the Marchioness, 
again fixing her looks searehingly and' suspiciously 
upon the young damsel. “,1s any one in these 
rooms ? u 

“No one, my lady,” replied Antonia, steadily 
meeting the gazo that was' thus riveted upon 
her. 

* And did you leave tbs apartment by this 
door P” demanded the Marchioness. “ If so, how 
amo it locked behind you, and the key on the 
<ther side ? Ah ! you look confused ! — you are 
seeking for an answer 1 — you are endeavouring to 
lake up a talo in your mind— and you cannot I 
ome with me.” 

Antonia was not exactly afraid of the Mar- 
hioness ; but she was now acting submissively in 
?rder that she might not foster suspicions that 
ere already engendered, but that on the other 
tand shd might ensure Edgar Marcellin a sufficient 
nterval to make his oscape altogether from the 
recincts of a mansion where malevolence at any 
moment might, as a last? desperate resource, turn 
ound and give him into custody on the fatal 
barge of being the murderer of G-iulio. In 
trder, therefore, to provoko the suspicions of the 
Marohioness as little as might be, and lull her 
into as great a sense of security as possible, An- 
tonia followed with a submissive air. The Mar- 
chioness hastily led the way to her boudoir ; and 
thrusting Antonia into that room, she exclaimed, 

“ Remain hero, deceitful girl 1 and at your peril 
do augbt to raise an alarm \ 1 shall return in a 

few minutes.” 

Lucrezia di Mirano then locked the door— 
secured the key about her person— and bent her 
rapid steps towards the private back staircase 
which led into the vestibule where Edgar Marcel- 
lin had encountered Signor Paoli on the memo- 
rable night that had led to so many startling 
incidents and grave complications. From that 
vestibule the Marohioness now passed into a cor- 
ridor, and thence by a private door into the small 
yard belonging to the stable where her favourite 
riding-horse was kept. A glance thrown round 
the premises, showed Luorezia that no one waa 
nigh at tbe moment ; and she hastily turned her 
steps towards the little low door which on a former 
occasion we have described as being set in the 
solid brickwork forming tbe basement* par t*of the 
mansion. She placed the key in the lock— she 
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opened the door— and m the light of day streamed apprehend that some treachery was impending ? 
fully into the cellar-like place from which the Why ” 

spiral staircase led up, she found herself con* 11 Oh ! it is not for yoti to ask questions !” ex- 
fronted by Edgar Marcellin ! claimed Edgar, with an accent of rage in bi» voice 

as he thought of how nearly he had been sent 
down to the grave by the assassin hand df that 
woman, “ Rather let me ask why you have 
CHAPTER XVI. plunged so deeply into the vortex of crime— why 

you murdered the unfortunate GHulio— 

jbjdgab and i< U c e e z i A. “ Tis false !” exclaimed the March ioneas ve* 

^ 1*6036^^ : “ I did not do it ! Your’s was the 
jeognition was instantaneous ; and a shriek crime !” 

or as well as of wild amazement was about “ Ah, this is too much! 11 ejaculated the young 
to buta( forth from the lips of Lucrezia di Mi- Frenchman, his hand tightening upon the arm 
rano, wud Edgar, dropping the little iron in which it had grasped the moment after he had 
strument \xith which he had been on the verj locked the door and secured the key about bis 
point of foroibg off either the look or the staple, person. “ Dare to repeat the accusation, and by 
when he heard a key grating in that look, seized heaven ! I will not wait for the operation of the 
the Marchioness by the throat. He dragged her law!— but I will inflict a condign punishment 
into the place ; and as he released his hold upon here !’* 

her beautiful white neck, he said in a stern “ Mercy, M. Marcellin !” implored the affrighted 
threatening vtoice, “ Dare to raise an alarm, and Lucrezia : “ would you murder me P Oh, unhand 
I will mercilessly stgangle you !” me ! Your fingers tighten like an iron vice upon 

“ That wretch Antonia !” muttered Lucrezia, in my arm ! Let us go forth into the light ! It is 
accents which though low, were fiercely enraged horrible to be here together in the dark— and you 
and bitterly vindictive. hating me as bitterly as you do 1” 

Edgar’s keen ear caught the worgs: but he at “No— we will not go forth into the light/ 1 re* 
the moment was occupied in taking a very neoes* sponded Edgar, in a stern voice. r( I know what 
sary precaution. He was extricating tbe key you would do— I fathom your aims.! You would 
from the lock on the outer side of the door, so give me into custody on tbit false charge which 
that he might fasten it inside: and this be did you infamously devised against me! But this 
in two or three instants. Total darkness again shall not be ! It is I who am to conquer now — 
prevailed in that place. and the hour of that triumph as well as of retri- 

*Now, signora/’ said Marcellin, quickly turn* ution is not far distant ! You ask me to release 

ing round, seizing upon Lucrezia again, and my hold upon your arm? There! I now gra«p 

speaking in stern menacing accents as before, your wrist. But beware how you attempt the 
‘ let me repeat my warning. Dare cry out — ilightest treachery for if I do but hear a sns* 
iare attempt to raise an alarm — and I will ioious movement on your part, I will strike you 
throttle you !” own with an iron it/§trument that I had pro* 

The Marchioness was almost annihilated, so to ided for the breaking open of this door !” 

speak. She had fancied that Maroellin was by “ Is it not possible,” asked Lucrezia, driven ' to 

;his time far away in zome Apennine fortress : but desperation and goaded almost to madness, — “is it 
lere she had not only met him face to face, but not possible that we can arrive at some under- 
line was now completely in his power ! What, itanding P Oh let it be so !” 
then, hud happened during the past night ? — how ‘Do you confess, then,” demanded Edgar, 

vas it that Count Ramorino, the Minister of “ that it was really you who assassinated the un* 
Police, had sent her a letter at an early hour in ’ortun&te Giulio Paoli P” 

tbe morning, containing, the assurance that his ‘No! no! ten thousand times no!” exclaimed 
promise had been fulfilled, and that Ciprina and he Marchioness. 

ser lover, having been arrested according to the . “Spoak not so loud!” said Edgar sternly; and 
understanding with tbe Marchioness, had been is grasp tightened upon her wrist. “What! vile 
lent off into a secure captivity P That Ramorino roman ! do yo'i dare deny that through the dark- 
nad not wilfully deceived her, the Marchioness ess which her f prevails, you behold the form of 
'elt assured: but yet Edgar Marcellin was here ! he murdered IHulioP or do you deny that the 
kll was mystery and bewilderment; and as Lu* conviction is deep in your own heart that you are 
irezia endeavoured to oollect her remembrances lready as infamous as your prototype Lucrezia 
ind arrange her confused ideas, she could find no Borgia P or again, dare you deny that you deal 
possible mode of accounting for the incident that with the subtle poison as well as with the sharp- 
vas now ao wildly perplexing her. jointed dagger P Ah, vile woman ! I know more 

“ You here, M. Maroellin P” she ejaculated, ban you think ! Yes — I know that you pene- 
* Do not grasp me thus tightly !— do not ill* treat trated into the room above, one night, when 
ne I What do you require of me P— why do we “ slept and you thought that Ciprina was sleep- 
leera to be enemies P” ng — — ” 

“ Woman 1 vile woman!” exclaimed Edgar;’ “Ah, Ciprina?” ejaculated the Marchioness, 
am 1 not still suffering from the wound produced You have lost her— have you not ?” 
yy your murderous weapon P”* “ I do not ask you*to tell me what has become of 

‘‘But why did you seek me at the timo under or,” rejoined Edgar; “for I know that you 
sircumstances so suspicious P” asked Lucrezia : rould deceive me. But I have full faith in the 
u why send for me to the picture-gallery in a way progress of justice; and I know that retribution 
that was only too well calculated to make me will overtake you — while, on the other hana s 
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Ciprina aball triumph along’ with myself. Yet, 
Ah ! an idea strike* me ! there shall not be 
another victim, if I can help it, to your vindic- 
tive rage. You ere now spoke the name of 
Antonia ’* 

“ Antonia P” echoed the Marchioness. 

“Yes — Antonia/* repeated Edgar with em- 
phasis. “There was malignity in the way in 
which you muttered that name ; and as I am a 
living manl the poor girl shall not suffer on 
account of her fidelity to her mistress or her 
attention towards me !” 

“ If we may come to terms with each other, M. 
Marceliin— Oh, if we may come to amicable terms, 
I repeat/* exclaimed Lucrezia, in a voioe of im- 
passioned entreaty, “you will have no need to 
tremble on account of Ciprina whom you love, or 
Antonia whose interests you consider yourself 
bound to defend ! Come— is it impossible for us 
to establish a treaty of peace— to forget all accu- 
sations and recriminations- 

“ Enough ! enough !’* exclaimed Marceliin. j 
“Too much time has already been wasted iu a j 
discourse which hitherto has led to nothing ! You 
will have the kindness to ascend this staircase.” 

“ For what purpose do you mean to retrace 
your way ?” asked Lucrezia. ! 

“ No matter,” responded Marceliin. “ Obey j 
me. Prooeed. I bate to use unmanly threats j 
towards a woman: but rest assured that I possess j 
the means of enforcing compliance with my .in- 
flates !” ( 

The Marchioness di Mirano began to ascend i 
the spiral staircase,— Edgar Marceliin following, | 
with one hand still holding her wrist, the other 
hand grasping the iron instrument whereunto al- 
lusion has already been mt^ — and the little 
portmanteau thrown over hi^rooulder. We may 
observe that he was careful to retain a hold upon 
the Marchioness for a twofold reason : in the first 
place to be enabled to form some idea of her move- 
ments, so as to guard against any sudden treachery 
in the depth of that darkness — and in the second 
place to prevent her abruptly bounding forward, 
outstripping him, and thus escaping from his 
power. 

As for the Marchioness herself,— she scarcely 
knew what to think, or what plan to adopt. She 
could not conjecture how Edgar Marceliin pur- 
posed to proceed after he should have left the 
mansion, — whether he had resolved upon measures 
bo be promptly taken, or whether he meant yet to 
wait awhile for some reason or another. Perhaps 
be intended to institute a search after Ciprina be- 
fore he did anything else ? But uncertaiuty and 
bewilderment in every sense filled the brain of the 
wretched Marchioness j and not the least painful 
souroe of perplexity was the constantly recurring 
question, how Edgar Marceliin happened to be 
there at all P— whether he. had escaped after being 
arrested — whether some one else bad chanced 
bo be captured in his place — whether she had been 
leoeived by Ramorino— or whether the Minister 
was himself deceived by bis underlings to whom 
the affair hadj^feen entrusted P To attempt to 
inalyse, however, .all the .conflicting conjectures 
tnd bewildering ideas which now agitated in the 
nind of the Marobionese of Mirano, would occupy 
r bole pages; and therefore we must leave much 
if on this pointy to the imagination of the reader. 


Lucrezia continued to ascend the spiral stone 
staircase, olosely followed by Edgar Marceliin, 
who still clutched her by the wrist. The passage 
was reaohed — it was threaded — and in a few mo* 
ments the Marchioness stopped short at the ex- 
tremity. 

“ Open that door/* was Edgars imperiously ut- 
tered command ; “ or else 1 will do it : for, as you 
may suppose, I have discovered the secret spring.** 
The Marchioness touched the iron knob ; and ' 
the door flew open. She stepped into the ante- 
• room, Edgar following her. Ho made her pars 
| through the boudoir into Ciprina’s chamber-; or 
| rather, we should say, the one which Ciprina used 
to occupy ; and then suddenly extending, ins arm 
towards the picture of Luorezia Borf»a, he ex- 
claimed, “ Behold the likeness of yqpr prototype !** 

A visible shudder passed over the superb form 
of the Marchioness di Mirano — and her cheeks, 
which were already very pale by the incidents of 
the last few minutes, grew absolutely ghastly. 
But almost immediately regaining her self-posses* 
tion, she said, “ M. Marceliin, you labour under 
more than one strangely erroneous impression with 
regard to me.” 

The young Frenchman could not help gazing 
for a few moments in astonishment upon this 
woman who was enabled to assume so bold a 
hardihood. Lucrezia mistook that feeling of asto- 
nishment on his part for another sentiment : she 
thought that he was contemplating her with ad- 
miration. An idea struck her; and a smile over- 
spread her countenance as suddenly as the April 
sunbeams bursting from behind a cloud, shed their 
radiance upon the lake which a moment before 
! was covered with a dark shadow. 

‘Ob, M. Marceliin !** said Lucrezia, in the 
most dulcet tones of her deliciously harmo- 
nious voice ; “ you and 1 were not formed to be 
enemies ! There have been terrible misunder- 
standings between us ; and these misunderstand- 
ings have led to serious occurrences. But let us 
think no more of all this ! Let there be peace 
between us ! Oh, Edgar !— for thus familiarly 
will I now address you — you know that I am rich 
— immensely rich !— that I possess this palatial 
mansion— a villa in the Vale of Arno— and a 
chateau in one of the moBt delightful of our 
Tuscan provinces 1 Ob, how happily might you 
live with me! I would make you the master of 
all my wealth : — no matrimonial bond need shackle 
you— but yet would I prove obedient and docile 
unto you as if you bad veritably all the power and 
authority of a husband ! Or if you still lpve 
Ciprina,” continued the Marchioness, as she per- 
ceived no encouraging look on Edgar’e counte- 
nance, “ I will give you my villa <in the Vale of 
Arno — and there ye shall dwell together, and my 
treasures shall still be at your command ! You 
do not answer me ?'* 

1 1 am reflecting,” said Msroellin, “ upon the 
two distinct propositions which your ladyship has 
just made.” 

“ Your ladyship /'* thought the Marobionese tc 
herself : “ he is growing respectful ! Just now it 
was Woman ! or even Vile woman ! Ah, perbapv 
I may yet conquer 1” 

“Proceed,” said the young Frenchman : " me* 
thinks your ladyship has yet some farther observa- 
tions to make/* 
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« \\ e are speaking within four walls/* resumed 
Lucrezia,— •“ beyond which nothing can transpire, 
and within which no voices but our own oan be 
heard. But still you must not suppose that it is 
through any fear of your ulterior measures that I 
am making propositions or seeking to come to 
terms. Nothing of the sort ! I have naught to ap- 
prehend. But at the same time it is odious and 
horrible to be thus at war with one’s fellow 
.creatures I” 

' Yes — odious and horriblo,” said Marcellin. 

But if I were disposed to accept either of your 
lad^{iip’8 propositions— -what guarantee can you 
offer m^r— ” 

“ Whatauarantee do you require or demand P” 
asked LuorVia eagerly. 

“ In the first place/' responded Edgar, “ that 
you summon the girl Antonia hither so that I 
may at once receive a proof of your good faith 
and friendly intentions, by boaring you proclaim 
your forgiveness of any grievances, real or imagi- 
nary, which ydu may have against her.” 

“Ah! that is quiejily done!” ejaculated the 
Marchioness. “I will hasten and fetch Antonia 
hither !” 

‘ But why not ring one of these bells?” de- 
manded Edgar. “ It would be her business to 
rospond to such a summons.” * 

Lucrezia looked confused ; and she rapidly 
sought in her mind for some pretext or excuse 
in this new emergency which, had just arisen. 

“Ah!” said Marcellin; **I see that I cannot 
trust you! At the very moment when I was 
about to yield to your overtures for peace, you 
refuse me that slight and simple proof of your 
good faith which it is so necessary for me to 
Require under existing circumstances !” 

“No— I do not refuse that proof of my good 
faith !” ejaculated the Marchioness. “ But I will 
deal frankly with you ; and then you shall judge 
whether these overtures of mine are made in ear- 
□est or otherwise !” • 

“Yes— let us deal frankly with each other!” 
replied Mareeiliu ; “ for heaven knows there has 
been too much dissumulation and underground 
work— -too much mining and countermining—” 

“ And all this shall cease !” cried Lucrezia, 
while joy went on expanding in her heart as she 
fancied that each succeeding moment afforded an 
additional proof of Edgar Marcelliu’s willing- 
Dess to conclude a treaty of peace. “ The only 
reason why I hesitated in respect to Antonia, is 
this — that she is in my boudoir !” 

“ Let us ring all the same^Mtntcrjectcd Mar 
?ellin : “some one else will arifWer the summons 
— and then we will send for Antonia. Ab, by 
leaven ! even thi9 proposition does not please you ! 
—a shade comes over your countenance ! Now, 
will you still have me believe that you are dealing 
'rankly, and that you wish for peace P” 

“ Oh, leap not to such hasty conclusions !” 
Jried the Marchioness. “ I really mean to deal 
rankly — as I hope that you likewise do ! In a 
vord, therefore, Antonia is looked in my bou- 
loir ” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Edgar. “ And the key ?” 

“ I have it about my person,” was the re 
sponse. 

“The®, as an additional guarantee,” said Mar- 
sellin, whose handsome countenance now under* 


went a sudden change, “ you must* permit me to 
bind you.” 

“To bind me ?” echoed the Marchioness, in 
cents of affright. 

“Yes— to bind you!” repeated Edgar. “It is 
a mere ceremony — an idle form— quite harmless, 
you know !”— and while thus speaking, be waa 
taking forth shawls and korchiofs from Ciprina’s 
drawers. 

All in a moment the Marchioness darted forth 
from the ohamber, her object being to rush to* 
wards the outer door of the suite and make her 
escape from Edgar Marcellin *s power. But quick 
as lightning was tho young Frenchman upon her 
track : ho seized upon her — he dragged her book 
into that chamber from which she had sought to 
flee. Her countenance was white with rage : it 
was a look of demoniac wickedness which she bent 
upon Edgar Marcellin. Oh! then indeed she 
seemod to be of a fearful beauty — the personifica- 
tion of all the worst passions that are known to 
the human heart, — as on that memorable night 
when she stood before Ciprina in the portrait* 
gallery, with the dagger in her hand and the 
bleeding form of Edgar Marcellin at her feet. 

But the young Frenchman reckod not for her 
vindictive regards ; and brandishing the iron 
weapon in a menacing manner, he commanded her 
to kneel. She was now afraid !— yes,, once again 
she was full of the direst apprehension ; for there 
was the light of a firm and resolute purpose 
shining in tho handsome eyes of Edgar Marcellin. 
He proceeded to bind her wrists behind her back 
with Ciprina’s kerchiefs : but ho bound her not in 
such a manner as actually to hurt her : his object 
vas simply to render her powerless for a certain 
,ime. He then fastened her in such a manner to 
a solid marble pillar belonging to an alcove, that 
>he could nut reach the bell-pull. Having thus 
aken his measures «so far as fhe security of tho 
Marchioness whs concerned, he searched in her' 
pocket for the key of her boudoir ; and on finding 
it, he said, “ You will be wise if you follow tbo 
counsel which I have to give ; and this is, that 
ou attempt not to raise any alarrp— for I shall 
not be very far distant nor very long absent ; and 
f cries so reach my ears, depend upon it I shall 
urry back quickly and show you no mercy.” 

Edgar Marcellin then proceeded into the ante* 
•oom, closing the intermediate doors in order the 
more effectually to drown the cries of the Mar- 
hioness in case she should disregard his warning. 
Massing forth by tho outer door of tho suite, ho 
ockcd it behind him, securing the key about 
is person. Ho thence proceeded straight to 
^ucrczia’s boudoir : for not merely had he been 
.0 that boudoir before, ou the night when he pos> 
leased himself of the garments and the pistol, but 
moreover he was intimately acquainted with all 
he principal turnings and windings of the man- 
lion, thanks to the information which he had 
eceived from Lisetta in London. In a few mo- 
ments he reached tho boudoir of the Marchioness, 
having fortunately encountered no one on the 
way. The key which he had taken from about 
he person of Lucrezia, proved to be that which 
he had required ; and thus in another moment he 
Found himself in the presence of Antonia. The 
young girl gave utterance to a cry of joy as so# 
hounded towards him ; and if it wer^ftided eome- 
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what summarily* the reader may rest assured tha 
it was by no process more violent than that o 
the application of the handsome Frenchman's lips 
A few rapid explanations were exchanged* — 
Antonia stating what had last happened betwix 
herself and the Marchioness— and Edgar* on tb 
other hand* informing &he astonished damsel how 
Lucresia had become his prisoner. 

“ You must now go with me, Antonia,” said 
Marcellin. 

“ Go with you* signor !” exclaimed the girl* 
her countenance lighting up with pleasure. 

“Yes* I cannot think of leaving you to the 
malignity and vindictiveness of this vile woman 
Besides* her knell will soon ring now : for it is 
clear as heaven's own blessed sun itself, that each 
successive ciroumstance draws the web of her os 
iniquities more closely in around her. Yes ! you 
must come with me, Antonia. Be quick — put 
together what necessaries you may choose to 
take—” 

“ Oh, I will not be many minutes, signor ! 
she ejaculated : and she was already tripping with 
her dainty feet towards the door, when bethinking 
herself of something, ehe turned back to ask, 

” Where am I to rejoin you P” 

“In the’ Signora Ciprina’s apartments,” re. 
sponded Marcellin : “ for we will issue forth by 
the secret passage. But Ah ! a thought has struck 
me ! * You shall rejoin me here. As well wait in 
Dne place as another!— and during the delay I 
may possibly make some good use of the time.” 

Antonia flitted forth from the boudoir, while 
Edgar Marcellin instantaneously appeared to be 
intent on a general search or “rummage.” He 
jpened drawers wherever he could find them ; and 
then he laid his hands upoa an elegant writing- 
leak which stood upon a side, table. The desk 
was locked; but. he unhesitatingly wrenched it 
)pen, — muttering to himself,' “ I feel as if I were 
in officer of justice, having bright to search 
sverything and everywhere 1 Who knows what 
may turn up ? Who can tell what additional 
mdence may transpire ? Ah! what is that? A 
phial P YeS !— wrapped in a piece of paper ! 
&h, and writing on that paper ! A name ! Well* 

I shall not forget it! But better still-- 1 will 
•ake both phial and wrapper with me ! And now* 
unongst all these notes and billets* may there not 
)e something to serve as a link — something of a 
compromising character ? No ! fie upon thee, 
Sdgar Marcellin ! Those are naught but love- 
>illete — and the amatory secrets even of such 
i wretch at Lucreeia di Mirano ought to be 
lacred !” 

The young Frenchman was thus checked in the 
nidst of his search by a chivalrous feeling which 
was natural enough for one of his peculiarly lofty- 
ninded nation. He. had snatched up a handful 
>f notes that lay in the desk — he was just on the 
point of thrusting them back again, when his eye 
raught sight, of a name at the bottom of one of 
•hose letters. 

“ Ah i Ipjftborino !” he said : “ this may be im- 
portant ! By. heavens there shall be no scruple 
iojr false delicacy here !” 

lie accordingly ran his eyes over the letter, the 
uiutu&s of wluch were brief — but they were evi* 
ently of a certain degree of consequence* for 
darcellin at ones Consigned tbo document to the 


same pocket to which he had already oonvcye< 
the phial and the piece of paper that enveloped it 
Scarcely was this proceeding finished* when An* 
tonis reappeared* now dressed in walking-costumi 
and carrying a package under her mantle. 

“ Ob* signor,” she ejaculated, as she beheld the 
drawers gaping wide open, and the desk seeming 
to indicate that its mysteries had been violated ; 
“you have indeed made the best use of your 
time!” I 

“ And perhaps not altogether without effect/' 
rejoined Marcellin quickly. “ But come ! lev \ 
depart !” / 

“ I am ready,” said Antonia ; and they accord- 
ingly issued forth from the boudoir. * 

Equally fortunate as he was wuile coming 
thither, Edgar Marcellin encountered no one on 
his way back to the suite of apartments where he 
had left the Marchioness of Mirano. On enter- 
ing the ante room by aid of the key which he had 
taken with him* he relocked the door* and again 
secured the key about his person. - * 

“ Where is the Marchioness P" asked Antonia, 
not without a slight apprehension lest that formi- 
dable lady should suddenly make her appearance, 
free from her bonds* and ready as well as powerful 
for fresh mischief. 

‘In the room which your mistress ussd to 
occupy since I came here,” responded Maroeliin. 

“ And why do you take that key, signor ?'* was 
Antonia’s next question. 

“ Oh, you shall kfiow hereafter, my dear girl !” 
rejoined Edgar. “ But, by the bye, as I have a 
particular aversion to the chance of being handed 
over to the police before all my combinations are 
made and my plans ripe, we will just assure our- 
solves that the Marchioness is still tightly bound. 
Besides, 1 have my portmanteau to fetch !” 

“ Oh, do permit me, signor, to 4 remain here in 
;he meantime !” said Antonia entreatingly : “for 
do not know how it is, but since I have learnt 
all the wickedness of this Marchioness, I expe. 
•ience a horrible dread of her, just for all the world 
s if she had thrown ofl a beautiful mask and dis- 
mayed the head of a snake with the forked tongue 
daying between its livid jaws.” 

“ Remain you here then, Antonia,” said Mar- 
cellin : and as he proceeded towards the inner 
thamber, be muttered to himself, “ By heaven ! 
the girl has, without any studied flourish of 
hetoric, afforded a most admirable simile in re* 
ipect to this vile woman !” 

He entered the chamber where he had left her; 
and a glance showed him that she was still se- 
:urely bound. It was not now a look replete with 
□ischief nor full of demoniac passion, which 
mcrezia cast up towards the jftmng Frenchman : 
ut it was one in which all the dissimulation of 
or nature poured itself forth, ae it were, in an 
xpression of anguished entreaty. But that she 
tad struggled desperately to release herself during 
.ho time she had been left alone, was evident from 
;he disordered state of her toilet. Her bodice had 
urst open— her superb bosom was all exposed— 
nd the traces of tears were on her cheeks, as if 
n her rage she had wept at the impotenoy of her 
ndeavours to free herself from the bonds. 

“ Ob, Edgar!” she murmured* “ can you bo so 
iruel ? What can I do to move you # Release 
Say that there shall be neace between aa— 
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I will give you half my fortune— and these arms 
which you havo bound shall be thrown lovingly 
about your neok !** 

«« Cease, woman !” interjected Marcellin. “ Bo 
you not already feel that your hour is past and 
that mine is now at band P” 

« But, Oh l the stratagem to which you bad re* 
course was most abominable !” oried the Mar- 
\cbioness, unable to restrain her rage. “ While 
Wou were pretending to make terms of peace, 
you were meditating fresh treacheries !” 

We are at war, signora,** exclaimed Edgar ; 
“add everything is fair in a state of hostility. 
Wky^.you think I brought you hithsr from the 
dark places wbioh we threaded ? It was to bind 
you! Yo^ by your own folly, suffered me to 
iearn where Antonia was : otherwise my course 
would have been a difficult one— for I should have 
been compelled to aearoh for her throughout the 
mansion —and I had resolved not to leave it with* 
out ensuring the safety of that young girl. Ah 1 
you are in every t sense beaten!’* 

Thus speaking, Edgar Maroellin caught up 
hie portmanteau and *again slung it over hie 
•boulders. 

“ But is it possible,” oried the miserable Lu* 
crezia, “ that you will leave me here— bound as I 
am—” • 

“ I do not wish to be unnecessarily cruel,” in- 
terrupted Marcellin ; “ and therefore I will at 
onoe inform you that your oaptivity will not last 
very long. So soon as my own security is pro- 
vided for, I shall adopt measures to cause you to 
be set at liberty.” 

“Edgar, I entreat— I implore— by everything 
sacred I adjure you — — ” 

But the young Frenchman tarried to hear no 
more of Lucrezia's passionate exclamations : he 
quitted the chamber, again dosing the door be- 
hind him. In a few moments he rejoined Antonia. 

“Now, my dear girl,” he said, “ let us depart !” 
— at the same time he pressed the gilt button in 
the wainscot, and the secret door flew open. 

He and Isis fair companion passed into the 
stone corridor ; and Marcellin shut that private 
door which gave them admission thither. Being 
by this time well acquainted with the dark pas- 
sage, he guided Antonia by the hand; and the 
spiral staircase was soon reached. They descended 
it : they gained the bottom. 

“ Now one moment,” eaid Marcellin ; “ for I 
possess the key !” 

He opened the door gently, and peeped into the 
stable-yard. No one was to be seen ; and be 
issued forth, followed by his fair companion. But 
scarcely had he shut the door and put the key in 
^is pocket, when a middle-aged man in the dress 
of a groom emerged from the stable. 

“ Ah, Bernardo !** ejaculated Antonia. 

“What! Bernardo P” cried Marcellin. “This, 
then, is most fortunate !” 

The man looked astonished at the appearance of 
those two persons from a door which be never re- 
membered to have seen opened before, and which 
led he knew not whither, unless it were to some 
unused cellar in the basement of the mansion. 
But at the same time he respectfully saluted the 
young Frenchman. 

u My worthy fellow,” eaid Edgar, “ do you 
know me P” 


“Yes, signor, to be sure!*’ was (he response. 
“ You used to visit at the mansion about a year 
baek or eo— -You are Signor Marcellin P” 

The young Frenchman knew perfectly well that 
the Marchioness di Mirano bad not publicly ae- 
cused him of being the murderer of Criulio PmoU; 
and he now at onoe peroeived, by the groom’s re- 
spectful demeanour, that no hint to eo calumnia- 
tory an effeot had been dropped by Lueresia in 
bis hearing. It was therefore with all the 
greater amount of confidence that he proceeded to 
address the groom. 

“ Your name is Bernardo P” he said ; “ and you 
have the special oaro of her ladyship’s. favourite 
riding-horse ?” 

“Yes, signor,” replied the man, wondering 
why he was thus particularly and eententiously 
apostrophised. 

“And you remember,” continued Marcellin, 
“ a certain young female who need to be in the ser- 
vice of the Marchioness di Mirano ?— I mean 
Lisefcta P” 

“ Oh, yes, signor !— a very nice young damsel ! 
—and it gave me great pain when she suddenly 

left her ladyship's service although, for the 

matter of that, there was nothing more betwixt 
myself and the pretty Lisetta than ” 

“ One word with you !” interrupted Edgar. 
“I require a groom, to whom I will give just 
three timee the amount of wages that you geeeive 
here, whatever that amount may be. Are you 
agreeable P You hesitate - -” 

“No, signor,” replied Bernardo, as if suddenly 
galvanized into the necessity of giving a positive 
response. “ Offers such as this do not admit of 
much hesitation !” 

“ One word !”— and Marcellin drew the groom 
aside. 

He put a few pieces of gold into the man’s 
hand, and questioned^ him upon a subject to which 
we need not now more particularly allude. At 
the expiration of some minutes, Antonia, who stood 
at a little distance, perceived that the young 
Frenchman had gained his point, whatever it 
wore, for his countenance expressed the utmost 
satisfaction. He resigned his portmanteau to 
Bernardo ; and be said to Antonia, “ Go forward 
with him— and I will follow at a little distance.” 

The damsel obeyed. Bernardo opened a door 
leading into the bye-street which ran along that 
part of the premises attached to the Mirano man- 
sion ; and Edgar, drawing his travelling-cap over 
his countenance, followed them at an interval of 
about fifty yards. 

“ I must be cautious,” he muttered to himself ; 
“ for if that unprincipled Chief of Police, Bamo* 
rino, who is evidently more or less devoted to the 
Marchioness, should happen to have given any 
particular instructions to his ebirri, I might be 
arrested just at the very moment when it is so 
highly important for me to remain at Urge!” 

Bernardo and Antonia continued their way to- 
gether, threading divers streets— but the former 
evidently knowing to what destination he was to 
proceed. In about ten minutes they reached 
French Ambassador’s mansion; and there t b#r 
were joined by Maroellin, who had pursued his 
own wsy without experiencing any moiesUftoi* 
He sent up hie card to the Ambassador, w&o at 
once received him. Maroellin was closeted wit' 
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hia Excellency for about half-an-hour— at the ex- 
piration of which interval he was conducted to a 
euite of apartments, which he was requested to 
consider his own. Bernardo and Antonia were 
then summoned to EdgAr’a presence ; and he said 
to them* “ Here you may remain — and here 
you are safe. It were better if you both kept 
within doors until you receive from me an intima- 
tion that you may breathe the fresh air again. 1 
need not inform you thAt on all those subjects on 
which I have spoken to either of you, you must 
remain silent when in conversation with any of 
the domestics in his Excellency's establishment/' 
Bernardo and Antonia both promised to fulfil 
Edgar Marcellin's bidding ; and he then dismissed 
them to the rooms which were provided for their 
own reception. 

Now, be it recollected that all these incidents 
took place somewhat early in the morning of tho 
day after the carrying-off of Charles De Vere and 
Ciprina ; so that it was by this time little more 
than half-past eleven o'clock in tbe forenoon. 
Edgar at once sallied forth, and took his way to 
tbe dwelling of La Dolfina. He rang at the 
bell; and that woman herself quickly answered 
the summons. Marcellin said that he wished to 
■peak to her on particular business ; and she con- 
ducted him up into that room which has already 
been described to the reader ; but it was only a 
glance of contempt which Marcellin flung upon 
the grim-looking skeleton and all the other hor- 
rors that were accumulated in the apartment. 
La Dolfina, thinking that the handsome young 
stranger came to consult her on some subject in 
which her own special arts or avocations were in- 
terested, was proceeding with due gravity to seat 
herself at the table covered with black cloth ; but 
Marcellin stopped her, saying, “No! wo may as 
well converse in tbe middle of the room, and 
without any recourse to those mummeries which 
I can assure you have no influence with mo.” 

La Dolfina flung upon him an uneasy glance ; 
for it took very little to trouble a conscience which 
for many obvious reasons was never particularly 
at its ease : but Marcellin at once exclaimed, “ I 
lie under an obligation to you — and 1 shall not 
willingly do you a mischief/’ 

The woman felt reassured, and smiled— though 
she wondered how it was possible that the hand- 
some stranger could be indebted to her. 

“ Yes— it is as 1 say,” he continued. “ Per- 
haps you know a young lady who has visited you 
twice to procure salves and potions P” 

“Ah, yes!" ejaculated the woman. “Salves 
and potions for a young gentleman who was dan- 
gerously wounded with a dagger P" 

“ 1 am he,” said Marcellin ; “ and though not 
quite so strong as I was, yet sufficiently recovered, 
as you may perceive, to attend to tbe important 
matters which 1 have on hand. Tho young lady 
of whom I speak ” 

“The Signora Ciprina?” ejaculated tho woman. 
“ Yes. And you informed her that the M.ar- 
chioness di Mirano vuie a customer of yours after 
a oertain fashion P” * 

“Oh, no, signor! nothing oT the sort!” cried 
La Dolfina, now terribly affrighted. “ Some con. 
fidsntial discourse did assuredly take place be- 
tween tbe Signora Ciprina and myself; but she 
jad no right— in short, if she dared say ” j 


“ Woman,” interrupted Marcellin, “ no evasions 
will serve with me ; for I know everything !” 

“ Then who are you, signor P” asked La Dol- 
fina, evidently uncertain whether to regard him as 
a friend or an enemy. 

“ I am one whose life you saved twice,” was the 
response; “and therefore I am not ungrateful. 
Yes !— you saved my life by means of your salves 
and potions— and you saved it also by means of 
the antidote which you disposed of to the Signora* 
Ciprina. However detestable the exercise of youj? 
avocations may in one sense be, yet I cannot for- 
get that in another sense your skill has been poe- 
tised for a good purpose. You see, therefqri/that 
I have no hostility against you— but that oa tbe 
contrary, I come to serve you, and a/ the same 
time to serve myself.” # 

“ Speak, signor,” said the woman. “ I am 
grateful for theso assurances.” 

“ Will you still deny,” resumed Marcellin, 
“that you sold poison to the Marohioness di 
Mirano ?” 

“ Yes ! that I must assuredly deny !” she an- 
swered, with a look of hardihood, which however 
lasted only for an instant, because tbe next mo- 
ment her glances quailed beneath tbe keen scru- 
tinizing gaze which the handsome eyes of Marcel- 
lin riveted upon her. 

“ This is useless !” he exolaimed. “ Behold ! 
here is a phial which has been found in the desk of 
tbe Marchioness di Mirano ! It still contains a 
small quantity of fluid : — this fluid shall be 
analyzed — and I have no doubt it will be 
proved ” 

“ And lot the chemists prove it to be poison,” 
ejaculated the woman boldly,— “who shall dare 
say 'twas I that sold it to the Marchioness ?” 

“ I say it,” responded Marcellin. “ Do you re- 
quire a proof? It was enveloped in the outside 
of a letter addressed to yourself. Behold ! here is 
that envelope ! Now, who could have wrapped 
the bottle in this paper* except you in whose pos- 
session that paper was?” 

La Dolfina trembled : she looked very much 
confused ; and Marcellin ejaculated, “ All subter- 
fuge is vain l all falsehood is futile ! Tho proofs 
are incontestable ! I forgive you for seeking to 
screen yourself : but I shall not be any longer 
willing to vouchsafe this pardon unless you at 
once confess ” 

“ And what, signor, do you mean to do ?” 
asked La Dolfina, now shaking as if with the palsy. 

“1 mean to make tho discovery availablo for 
my own purposes,” rejoined Marcellin; “ but yet 
I will at the Bame time soreen you. No !— not 
exactly screen you ; but I will enable you to 
escape from the consequences o£ the explosion 
which must inevitably take place.” 

“ Ah, signor ! 1 perceive that I am at your 
mercy,” cried the woman. “ But, Oh ! how can 
you perform what you soy ?” 

“ 1 will do it,” rejoined Marcellin. “ Yes— I 
will save you, because you have twice saved my 
life; and on one of those occasions you at the 
same time saved the life of the Signora Ciprina ! 
Come with me.” • 

The woman looked frightened ; but Maroellio 
ipoke some more reassuring words— she accord- 
ingly put on her cloak and prepared to accom- 
pany him. 
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A* they issued together from the house, Mar- 
said, “ You will precede ijqo at u short 
distance; and 1 shall maintain rny eye upon you. 
If you attempt to escape, that moment will you 
be handed over to the cus‘ody of the police- 
officers. I shall keep my word with you iu re 
epect to securing, your safety if you place full 
confidence in me.’* 

La Dolfina proceeded along the streets, Mar- 
celiin having already told her what her destina- 
tion was; and in a quarter of an hour they 
reached the French Embassy. E lgar at once 
introduced the woman into the presence of the 
French Ambassador; and with this functionary 
they remained closeted for about half-un-hour. 
At the expiration of that time, they went forth 
again : and when they were in the street, Msr- 
cellin said to her, “ You have now many lung | 
hours before you to escape from Florence. 1 1 
need not advise you to avail yourself of this licenso : 
No. 05. — Agues. 


I you know bow much depends upon it. Within 
! forty eight hours the toirific explosion must. tak-j 
place; and you cannot blame mo if circumstances 
have compelled mo to drag you thus into the 
matter. On the contrary, y< u ought to be thank- 
ful for your escape ; and you may yet appro 
ciato the advantage of having performed one good 
action in your life. But beware how you scud t ho 
slightest intimation of what has occurred, to the 
Marchioness herself !— for I warn you that you 
will be watched, and your arrest would follow im- 
mediately upuu any treacherous violation of the 
caution which l now give.” 

Li Dolfina muttered a few words of promise 
and of gratitude, and hurried awuy. She was not 
actually watched, because Marcdlin knew ful! well 
that the warning would be sufficient. And s * it 
indeed proved; for in less than an hour L» J)<d- 
iina’8 house was shut up, and Florence was rid ot a 
wretch who for many long years Had proved A 
VOL. II. , 
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secret but not the lee • virulent pest to the society river ; end inasmuch as at the foot of this bridge 
of the Tuscan capital. there was a little chapel where pious wayfarers 

Having thus far accomplished his measures, might pay their adoration to the Madonna, Charles 
Edgar Maroellin enclosed in an envelope the key at once recollected it ; and he was now no longer 
of the outer door belonging to the suite of apart- in doubt with regard to the accuracy of the route 
ments in which be bad left the Marchioness. He he was taking. It was therefore with a joyous 
addressed the packet to the housekeeper of the exhilaration of the spirits that he pursued his 


Mirano establishment; and despatched it to its 
destination by a porter, who was instructed to 
depart hurriedly immediately after leaving it. At 
the same time a couple of the French Ambassador's 
domestics, purposely disguised in mean apparel, 
were sent to keep watch upon that same mansion, 
with orders to lose no time in reporting whatso- 
ever movements they might observe on the part 
of the Marchioness. Edgar then sent a note to 
the hotel at which Charles Be Vere had put up ; 
ao that it might be delivered to him, in case by 
any possibility be should happen to return before 
measures wero taken for his deliverance from 
whatsoever captivity he had been plunged into. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE HOUSE IN THE APENNINES. 

We must teturn to Charles Be Vere, whom we 
left at the moment when he succeeded in effecting 
his escape from the fortress of Bagno. It will be 
remembered that he was clad in the uniform of 
the Governor of that castle ; and he was mounted 
upon a steed to the excellence of which he could 
confidently trust for the outstripping of all pur- 
suit. It was nine o'clock in the evening as bn 
gallopped like a whirlwind through the principal 
streets of Bagno ; and a distance of forty miles 
lay between himself and the city of Florence, to 
which bo was resolved to return forthwith in 
order to seek the protection and intervention of 
the British Ambassador. 

He had a well-filled purse in his pocket, thanks 
to the noble generosity of Father Falconara ; and 
the military Uniform seemed favourable to his 
progress rather than otherwise— for he thought* 
that if he happened to fall in with any of the 
ebirri who patrolled the mountain districts, he 
would assuredly bo allowed to pass without even 
so much as a question beiog put. Fur the present, 
however, the night was as black as pitch ; but he 
knew there was every chance of the stars and the 
moon presently peeping forth, inasmuch as a j 
peculiar state of the atmosphere indicated that 
the clouds would clear away upon the face of 
heaven. 

He rode on for upwards of half-an-hour at the 
Utmost spoed to which the animal could be urged ; | 
and this was great— for he was fleet and of high 
spirit. At length, when perfectly convinced thut 
he had outstripped pursuit— at least for the pre- 
sent— Charles reined in his steed ; and now, as he 
had foreseen, the jppjjton was beginning to appear. 
He had no certitude that he had hitherto followed 
the rigl^t road— though on ibe other hand he had 
not mueft misgiving on the point ; for it was a 
wide open route which he had pursued, and he 
knew that on starting from Bagno it was the 
correct one to bear him to the Tuscan capital. In 
a abort time he reached a stone bridge over a 


way; and as the moon acquired greator power, 
and myriads of stars came forth from their super- 
nal mansions to bear her chaste company, our hero 
was enabled to survey the features of the district 
through whioh he was passing. The scenery was 
all wild and mountainous: but the road was broad 
and even; and as Charles listened ever and anon 
with suspended broatb, ho could hear no sounds 
indicative of pursuit coming from behind. Thus 
more and more cheered, he pursued his way, until 
he deemod it again expedient to draw in the bridle 
and afford the good steed a little breathing-time. 

Our hero was now approaching a hamlet, which 
possessed a church with a spire of so curious a 
construction that it was impossible not to remem- 
ber it if the eye had eve. before happened to 
glance upon that object. And Charles did recol- 
lect it; so that he now acquired another proof 
that he was undeviatingly pursuing the road which 
led to Florence. He thought that it would be ad- 
visable to procure some refreshment for hi9 steed 
without much farther delay; and he resolved to 
accomplish this purpose in the hamlet, provided 
he saw no tbirri or other suspicious persons lurk- 
ing about. Accordingly, on entering the village, 
and observing that it seemed well-nigh deserted, 
our boro rode up to the wretched little inn which 
stood in the middle of the place, and which indeed 
was the only house in the hamlet where a light was 
to be seen through the windows: but it was now 
past ten o’clock, and therefore the rural dwellers in 
thoso districts were for the u ost part locked in the 
arms of slumber. 

The moment the traveller stopped at the little 
tavern the landlord came out, accompanied by a 
slatternly looking girl who seemed to be his 
daughter; and when they caught sight of the 
uniform which Charles wore, the man doffed bis 
cap — the girl made a low curtsey and hastened 
back into the house, no doubt for the purpose of 
communicating the circumstance of an officer of 
rank having just halted at the door. Charles 
leapt down from the saddle; and the landlord, still 
cap in hand, said, “ Will your Excellency walk in 
and take some refreshment ?” 

Our hero spoko but a monosyllable by way of 
fir mativc, and pointed significantly to bis horse. 

But at that vity moment the heavy tread of 
military boots and the jingling of spurs reached 
his ears: the sounds were evidently emanating 
from the interior of the tavern itself ; and for a 
moment Charles stood utterly irresolute how to 
act. Another instant, and three tbirri appeared 
upon the threshold of the inn. Carrying their 
hands to their hats, they made the usual military 
salute— which our hero acknowledged with the 
well affected nonchalance of a superior officer. 
Then, drawing a piece of money from bis pocket, 
he tossed it to the ebirri , making a motion with 
his hand to intimate that they might return into 
the house from which they had just issued^ Again 
was there a military salute in acknowledgment of 
our hero’s generosity: but he noticed that the 
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men were evidently eyeing him with attention and change of apparel with the least possible debty. 
with a growing surprise iu their looks— for they But if be were to diverge from the main route 


doubtless thought that he was very young to wear 
the uuiform of a captain of the ebirri, a rank 
whioh was almost equivalent to that of a colonel 
in the regular army. They however retired into 
the tavern; and Charles lost not a moment in 
leaping upon the back of bis steed, snatching the 
bridle from the hand of the astonished landlord ; — 
and away the youthful traveller galloped like 
Jigatning, leaving the host of the village inn i 
transfixed to the spot with a species of stupefied j 
dismay at this sudden departure. 

The ebirri rushed out just in time to catch a 
glimpse of the forms of our hero and bis steed ere j 
they were lost to view in a turning of the road. | 

“ By all the saints I" ejaculated one of the offi- ; 
cere, “ there is something wrong in this ! What 
did he say P why did he vanish so abruptly P” j 

" He said nothing,'* answered the landlord, to i 
whom these rqjnd questions were addressed. “ In | 
fact he only spoke one word during the few 
minutes he was here • and that was just to say 
yes when I asked him if he would take any re- 
ireshment." 

“And he did not wait for the refreshment!" 
ejaculated the sbirro who had before spoken : 

“ but ho ran off like a felon ! How old did you 
tuke him to be, master landlord P for you were 
nearest to him." 

“Twenty or so, at the outside," was the re- 
sponse, — “ quito a beardless youth — very hand- 
some " 

“ Twenty ! and ho to wear the uniform of a | 
commandant ! This must bo looked to ! Ah ! ] 
and have we not heard how some strange freaks | 
were played last night by a young gentleman and ] 
lady who were being taken prisoners to Bagno— 
how they escaped and were theft recaptured ” 

“ Well, but 1 happen to know that they did 
reach Bagno after all,” said anothor of the shirri : 

“ lor I met a friend of mino in the forenoon to- 
day, when I was riding down yonder by the stone 


and seek a bye-path, he might lose' himself 
j among the mountains; and as for tarrying any- 
[ where on the highway itself to procure other vest- 
' ments, this seemed to be out of the question after 
‘ the incident which bad just occurred. 

“ For suspicion must have been excited by tny 
egregious folly," thought Charles; “and pursuit is 
now certain l" 

He rode onward for ab^ut twenty minutes 
without drawing bridle : but now he came to a 
hill which was so fearfully steep that he was com- 
pelled to relax the pace of his horse. The descent 
was long as well as precipitous ; and Charles had 
not proceeded half way down the decline, when 
the sounds of galloping steeds were wafted to his 
ears. They camo from behind. Ah! now hit 
worst fears were confirmed — he was evidently 
pursued! The moon was shining with a splen- 
dour that made all things visible : our hero looked 
back -and ho discerned three horsemen on the 
summit of the eminence, about half a mile be- 
, hind. He did not immediately urge on his own 
! steed again ; but ho watched to ascertain whether 
I tho pursuers would descend the hill with caution, 

| or whether they would rush wildly down it, reck- 
less of danger. His uncertainty was soon cleared 
| up : ho perceived that they were adopting the 
I latter course. They had discerned him— they 
| were coming down the precipitous slope at a mad 
| headlong pace ! Charles patted his horse's neck ; 
and in another instant he was oareering down the 
hill as swiftly as those who were in pursuit. He 
reached the bottom in safety, and now threw a 
glance over his shoulder. Only two of tho horse- 
men were in sight ; he had not time to leave his 
glances lingering up tho broad line of road in 
order to descry what had become of the third; 
but ho concluded tjiat the man's horse had failed 
or fallen in the ardour of the chase, 
j And now up tho next bill dashed our hero : but 
tho sound* of pursuit came nearer aDd uearer from 


bridge— this friend belongs to Bagno ” j behind— and it was only too evident that the 

“Spare us a long tale!" cried the first speaker. | horsemon were gaining upon him. He plied the 
“We will get to horse and pursue the young 1 whip with which Ursula had fortunately provided 


fellow who has just left us ! There is something 1 him cro he left Bagno ; and the mottled steed ap- 
wrong in the matter, I am confident! But if not, i poared to comprehend that its rider's urgency was 


no harm will be done.” 


j great — for it put forth all its powers. But by 


The three ebirri hastened to get their horses | 
out of the wretched shed which served bb an j 
apology for a stable; and they were just on the 
point of mounting them, when they heard the 
sounds of other steeds advancing at a furious 
gallop— and in a very few moments three horse- i 
men dashed ijp to the front of the little inn. 
These new-comers belonged to tho garrison of 
Bagno : they were in pursuit of our h* ro — and 
their tale was soon told. Much rejoiced were 
they, therefore, to learn that they were upon the 
right track: they left their own steeds at (he j 
hostelry, and mounted the three which the sbirri 
had just gotten in readiness, but whioh they now 
willingly abandoned to the service of the soldiers 
from Bagno. 

Meanwhile Charles l)e Yere was speeding on- 
ward at a rapid rate, — blaming himself for his 
fnliy^n having halted in the hamlet, and deliberat- 
ing whether it would not be better to turn into 
some bye-road, or else take measures to procuro a 


(his time twenty miles of the journey had been 
accomplished, and the horso began to 6how signs 
of distress. Still Charles dared not spare the 
poor animal— for his pursuers w r ere every moment 
gaining upon him. And no wonder ! they had 
recently obtained fresh horses ! 

Tho summit of tbe bill was nearly attained; 
and our hero's keenly attentive ear made him 
aware that only one of the pursuers was closo be- 
hind him — but he knew that in two or three 
minutes bo must be inevitably overtaken. He 
ventured to glance behind : the other horseman 
was still half-way down the hill. A thought 
struck Charles! The death-struggle must come 
| sooner or later : why not at this moment when 
he might stand a chance of beating his enemies in 
detail? Ah! but be had no weapolf: for when 
Signora Belluno provided him with » suit of^ 
uniform, she hud not thought it expedient, or else 
had forgotten to give him either sword or fire- 
arms* His only resource was in the riding-whip, 
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which was however but a poor weapon of offence 
for such a purpose as that which Charles De Vere 
was now rapidly revolving in his mind. 

“ Stop— or 1 fire !” exclaimed the man from 
behind : for he was now near enough to make his 
voice heard. 

Charles at once reined in his steed — wheeled 
it round — and advanced towards his foremost 
pursuer, but without speaking a word. 

“ Ah, well, you surrender ?” ejaculated the in- 
dividual ; “ and that is the wisest course.” 

‘‘Surrender? Never!” exclaimed Charles, now 
urging his Bteed close up to the horseman, who 
had at the moment halted ; and the attack was 
instantaneous. 

This attack was made by our hero, who seized 
the soldier with his right hand, and with his left 
made a snatch at one of the pistols in the man's 
holsters. But both horses swerved so abruptly 
and in such a manner that the assailant and the 
assailed fell to tho ground. Charles had missed j 
his clutch at the pistol : but he was however up* 
perrnost as he and liis foe rolled in the road. 
A glance showed the intrepid youth that in less 
than a minute the second horseman would be 
upon the spot: in fact his danger was immense! 
Tho riding-whip had fallen from under his arm 
when ho made tho attack upon his enemy : it was 
now within .liis reach — in an instant he snatched 
it up— and ho dealt the prostrate soldier a blow 
upon the forehead. The man was stunned/ Charles 
sprang to his feet, and in the twinkling of an eye 
he was armed with tho brace of pistols belonging 
to the holsters of the defeated foeman’s saddle. 
Scarcely was this done when the next horseman 
was upon the spot— the report of a pistol rang 
through the air— and a bullet whistled within an 
inch of the young Englishman’s ear. Ho felt that 
it was a matter of life or (loath for himself — at all 
events of liberty or captivity * and ho hesitated 
not to lire in return. With a loud cry tho man 
fell from his steed, which hud reared high up at 
the very instant that tho two shots thus rattled 
close upon one another; and Charles was in a 
moment upon *his second enemy whom ho had 
prostrated. Tho wretch was groaning with pain : 
his right arm was broken by tho pistol bullet — 
and his horse had just trampled on one of his legs. 
Our hero felt deeply for the unfortunate being 
but he dared not tarry any longer on the spot — 
for the remaining hursomnu was now descried 
galloping up the hill, and Charles knew not how 
the chances of a third conlliot might tell against 
himself. Besides, every instant was precious ; for 
the sounds of firiug might bring other scouring 
parlies of sbirri to the spot, if any should happen 
to be withi.i hearing. 

Having every reason to puppose from the cir- 
cumstances of the recent chase, that the Bteed 
which the foremost horseman had ridden was 
fresher, if not naturally swifter, than his own— or 
rather than the one. which lie had borrowed from 
the Governor of Jltgno, — Charles mounted that 
which was best calculated to ensure his escape. 
Another moment and he was clattering away from 
the scene of the conflict. Ten minutes elapsed — 
no sounds of pursuit came from behind : he had 
either outstripped the third horseman— or else 
this individual had tarried upon the spot to 
raiaister to his injured comrades. But Charles 


saw the absolute necessity of quitting the main 
road, no mat'er at what risk of temporarily losing 
himself amongst tho Apennine mountains. The 
alarm would be carried along this road with a 
rapidity which he could only hope to outstrip by 
tho aid of fresh borseB; and he had discovered 
that the uniform which he had at first thought 
would prove advantageous, had helped, with other 
circumstances, to produoe an opposite effect. 

Ho soon reached a spot whence a couple of |>ye- 
roads branohed off, one to the right and one tofthe 
left. With only a moment’s deliberation he took 
the one to the right; and in about ten minutes he 
found himself at the entrance of a wood. The 
lane however ran through it; and for about half- 
an- hour Charles pursued his way in almost com- 
! plete darkness. On emerging from the opposite 
extremity of the grove, our hero found himself on 
the brow of a hill commanding a view of a 
valley dotted with groves and irrigated with nu- 
merous streams. At about the distance of a mile 
Charles discerned tho glittering vane of a village 
church, and a group of white buildings amongst 
the trees. A little nearer he could distinguish a 
large water-mill ; and as he rode down into the 
valley, the din of the cascade wbioh flowed from 
tho mill-stream reached his ears. The path which 
he was pursuing led to tho left; and in that direo- 
tion he discerned no habitation whatsoever. In a 
few minutes he entered another little grove ; and 
as he emerged from it, he suddenly came upon a 
large party of gipsies encamped by the side of a 
stream. No less than three fires were biasing; 
and close by one of them our hero at once descried 
four or five ubirri warming themselves. A glance 
swept around, showed Charles that their horses 
were grazing at a distance of some twenty or 
thirty yards. His first impulse was to dash on- 
ward with all possible swiftness : but a second 
thought convinced him of the impropriety of 
taking a stop which would inevitably engender 
suspicion — whereas he might possibly pass without 
otherwise exciting it. 

“An officer, by the saints!” ejaculated one of 
the slirri. 

“ A commandant !” cried another : and then, 
this one, rushing forward, made the proper mili- 
tary salute, exclaiming, “ Will not your Excel- 
lency stop here for a few minutes? There is a 
lire -and there are provisions !” 

“No — I have not time,” responded our hero, 
oxerting himself to speak the words in Italian 
with the least possible accent indicative of the 
foreigner. “ But here is something for yourself 
and your comrades 

“Ah !” exclaimed the sbirro t who by this time 
bad approaohed within a few yards of the epot 
where our hero had reined in his steed: and then 
like a tiger springing upon bis prey, the official 
darted at Charles De Vero to tear him down from 
his horse. 

This was one of the party who had pursued our 
hero from the village inn during the preceding 
night, and who had secured him after be had 
leapt forth from the chaise in which he had re-** 
joined Ciprina — or rather, we should eay, Floribel 
Lister. The recognition was now mutual : the 
sbirro had detected Charles through the guise of 
the coraraun lant’s uniform — while on the other 
hand our hero had all iu a moment reoolleoled the 
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fellow’s countenance whon that ejaoulation hurst 
forth from his lips. 

Hut as the tbirro flew at tho young English- 
man to tear him down from his steed, the intrepid 
Charles dealt his assailant a tremendous blow with 
tho butt-end of a pistol : the fellow reeled backh- 
and away sped our hero as if borne on the wings 
of a whirlwind. 

" To borBe 1” ehoutod the official, the moment he 
recovered sufficiently from the blow to give tho 
cry. 

Jlis companion slirri, who had seen tho en- 
counter and the ropulso which their comrade ex- 
perienced, required nothiug more to make them 
aware that something was wrong •- they sprang to- 
wards their steeds, and in a few moments Charles 
was again the object of an exciting chase. 

The horse which ho bestrodo tore along tho 
ground : but the sounds of the pursuing animals 
were soon wafted to bis ears. At a little distance 
ahead there w’ae another wood ; and our hero was 
resolved to make fo^ it as the only means of es- 
caping from the enemy. The beaten path did not 
lead to tho wood: it descended farther into the 
vale. Charles leapt a wide brook, and galloped 
across a level ground towards the wood. Just as 
ho entered it, he looked back, and t3hw his pur- 
suers were urging their own animals across the 
stream. He rode forward into the wood for about 
five minutes— then struck off abruptly to the right 
— aDd then after a short interval as abruptly to 
the right again ; so that he emerged from tho 
wood on the very same side by which he had en- 
tered it, though at a point much lower down. Ho 
could see nothing of his pursuers ; he hoped that 
he had bailled them, and that they had eithor 
ridden straight through the wood, or else were 
still beating about in its mazes. lietracing his 
way across tho level ground, he again made his 
horse leap the stream ; and once moro within tho 
beaten road, he pursued Ifts course in the direction 
of the water-mill and of the village to whffeh wo 
ere now aliuded. In about a quarter of a hour ho 
left tho water-mill behind him on tho left hand ; 
and ho was looking around to ascertain whether 
there wero any indications of pursuit, when his 
eyes settled upon a lonely habitation, but which 
had a most picturesque appearance. It was a 
white house built very much in the style of one of 
those beautiful littlo villas in the Vale of Arno ; 
and vines were fostooning over its portico. It 
stood in the midst of a garden protected only by a 
low fence; and the grounds wero tastefully laid 
out. Our hero could discern tho immense bunches 
of purple grapes which appeared amongst the 
leaves that had as yet scarcely caught autumn’s 
embrowning tint, although it was the commence- 
ment of the month of November of which we are 
writing. A light was shining through the case- 
ments of a room on the ground Hour ; and over 
those long windows reaching to the ground, tho 
crimson curtains were drawn. Even through these 
curtains Charles could distinguish the reflection 
of a cheerful fire playing upon them ; and it was 
with something like a sigh of 'envy that ho thought 
of the happiness that might possibly be eojoyed 
by the inmates there, seated at a comfortable 
hearth, in a warm room, and with a good supper 
upon the table. 

Charles reined in his steed as he contemplated 


that pioturesquo little villa, and suffered his ima- 
gination to depict a scene of comforf within the 
room whence the roseate light streamed forth. Ah ! 
if he dared call there and ask for refreshment for 
himself and his steed, as well as for a change of 
apparel to enable him to pursue his way without 
molestation on the part of the sbirri who patrolled 
those mountainous districts ! But no !— how could 
he possibly toll who might live there ? He was 
just on tho point of uoving away from the spot, 
when one of the crimson drapories was put aside—" 
the casomeut opened— and a lady came forth. It 
howovor struck Charles at tho instant that her 
only object was to breathe the fresh air or enjoy 
the beauty of tho night ; for she stopped short on 
beholding a horseman in uniform standing close 
by tho fence and gazing so intontly upon the habi- 
tation. The moonbeams fell fully upon her; and 
Charles at once discerned that the light evening 
dress that she wore contrasted with the duskiness 
of her complexion. He was likewise struck by 
tho admirable symmetry of this lady's figure. She 
was tall— her neck was long and arching— and the 
head was well poised upon it. Masses of coal- 
black hair rolled in boavy treseBB upon the finely 
sloping shouldors and the superb bust. And then 
too, a magnificent pair of eyes fiung their bright 
glanceB upon our hero; — and thus within the space 
of a vory few moments he became aware that he 
was in the presence of a dark-complexioned young 
ludy of a most ravishing beauty. 

She hud stopped short, we have said, on behold- 
ing a horseman posted close by tho fence, and 
whom she naturally at the first glance took to be 
an officer of justice. But her hesitation speedily 
vanished ; and advancing towards our hero, she 
asked in a vuico tho richness of which seemed full 
of a golden harmony, “ Did you wish to make any 
inquiry at this house, signor P” 

She spoke in Italian — but with the accent and 
manner of one who evidently understood tho lan- 
guage indifferently, though tho voice itself was so 
surpassingly melodious. 

“ If 1 mistake nut,” replied Charles, answering 
her in the same language, “ you'aro not Italian, 
signora?” 

“ No," she responded, a smile parting her beau- 
tiful red lips and revealing the two rows of ivory 
teeth. “ Neither metbinks are you— although you 
ought to be and the large black eyes swept their 
glances over the military uniform which our hero 
wore. "Are you French?” 

"No. I am English — and now Charles spoke 
in his own native tongue ; for ho had become im- 
pressed with the conviction that the lady must 
belong to one of tho West India islands. 

“ Ah !” she exclaimed, now also speaking in 
English : “ you are a Briton and olad in that 
apparel ?” 

“ For (Jed's sake assist me !" said Charles : “ it 
is a disguise ! 1 have escaped from a fortress— 

the police are looking for mo— but I swear to you 
that I have done no harm !” 

The quadroon — for such she evidently was by 
the dusky tint of her complexion — fixed her large 
dark eyes upon our hero for a few momonts as he 
sprang down from his saddlo : she seorned to be 
fatbomiog tho purposes of his soul, to ascertain 
whether he bad spoken truly aud that he was no 
dishonourable character ; — aud then, as hqp hand* 
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SOIB 0 countenance became ell io a moment ill u 
tmoated with confidence, ebe cried , # ‘0b, yes! I 
believe jo u ! - it ia impossible (bat auch as you 
could be criminal V * 

“ Thanks, lady, whoever jou are ! — a thousand 
thanks for those generous words !” and Charles 
spoke with a gushing enthusiasm ; for he wus in* 
deed in the position of one to whom an act of 
friendship had become of most vital importance. 

u Hasten !’* said the quadroon, — “ hasten to 
bring your horse hither!”— and she was tripping 
towards a gate at the extremity of the fence, 
when Charles, suddenly inspired with a chivalrous 
thought, ejaculated, “Ah! but if I should com- 
promise you P — if this place should be searched ? 
Perhaps you may be living alone ” 

“ Now 1 know that you arc an honourable 
young man I” exclaimed the quadroon,— “ even 
if P had before the slightest doubt upon the sub- 
ject ! You are generous — and generusity i9 good- 
ness 1 No— 1 do not live alone. 1 am married 
my husband is here ” 

“ And you are taking all this responsibility 
upon yourself P” cried Charles. 

“ Oh, yes !” rejoined the handsome creature ; 
gnd it struck our hero for a moment that a smile 
of pity or oontempt passed over her moist red lips. 
* Come l come ! or you will perhaps be pursued 
and captured ! As for searching this house, let 
anybody dare attempt it — and never trust me if 
we do not give our enemies a warm reception ! 
But here are the stables.” 

Charles Be Vere had flung a look of gratitude 
upon the quadroon for tho assurance she had given 
bim that she took upon herself the responsibility 
of the present proceeding- thereby meaning, as 
he supposed, that she would answer for the con- 
currence of her husband : and now it was a look 
of wonder and admiration which ho threw upon 
her, as she seemed to display tho courage of a 
heroine and talk of resisting an assailing foe. The 
•tables were reached ; and Charles found three 
beautiful horses in the stalls, one of which was 
evidently meant for tho use of tho lady b<*rBelf. 
With the ulmurt readiness she had taken a lan 
tern from tho shelf and lighted it,-— but at the 
same time summoning a domestic by the unmis- 
takable English name of Join. 

“ The groom has retired to rest some while,” 
jwid (he lady to our hero; “for it is eleven 
o’clock,” she added, glancing at a beautiful little 
watch attached to a superb gold chain that fes- 
tooned over her bosom. 

“ Yes, ma’am ! Coming, ma’am !” exclaimed 
a somewhat gruff voice from a loft which 
reached by a ladder from the harness-room ™ 
joining the stable. “ Is anything tho matter, 
ma’am ? Them alarms again — or them freaks 4nd 
distuibanccs ” 

“ Hush, John !” cried the quadroon somewhat 
sternly ; “and make haste to come down and put 
up the horse of a gentleman — au English gentle- 
man— -a friend of ou^«~ who has just arrived.” 

in a very few tifSIinents' the groom made his 
appearance, half dressed, and tft first with a very 
sleepy look : but he quickly' opened his eyes as 
wide as ever in his life they were opened, on be- 
holding an individual in the uniform of a police- 
efimer. 

** Ah, ma’am! ao they’ve come at test— have 


(hey P” exclaimed the groom ia a woe begone voice . 
“1 always thought it would end ia this! I knowed 

it ! That last night’s business ** 

“ Silence, sirrah ! silence !” interrupted the 
quadroon in a peremptory manner, and her bril- 
liant black eyes darted forth shafts of angry light- 
ning : but instantaneously regaining her self pos- 
session, she said mildly, and even with kindness, 

“ You arc foolish, John, to give way to these idle 
ears and speuk thus unguardedly : you might lead 
persuns to entertain singular ideas concerning ut — 
as if we really stood in terror of the police- autho- 
rities ! 

Charles Be Vere could not help thinking there 
as something very strange in the remarks made 
by the man and the observations which they had 
now rlicited on the part of the quadroon herself : 
but when he again flung a look upon her counte- 
nance, ho could not for another instant suppose 
here was anything wrong with regard to her. As 
or the groom, we should observe (hat he was an 
lderly man, short and thick-set, and with a comical 
>xpression of countenance, which however denoted 
good- nature of disposition as well as simplicity of 
mind. 

“ Bo not ask any questions, John,” resumed the 
usky complexioned lady ; “ but see that you 
ollow m. commands to tho very letter. Carry 
his military saddle up into your own room. YeS 
— and the bridle likewise. Let no one penetrate 
hither, at your peril ! Cover up this horse with 
the cloths : and if any one should by chance enter 
the stable, fell him to the ground if be should 
stretch forth a hand to lift tho cloths and exa- 
mine the horse ! In conclusion, keep a still tongue 
in your head.” 

The groom — who had been dividing his looks 
between his mistress and our hero, gazing with 
profound respect upon the former and with no 
srnull degree of curiosity on the latter — signified 
by a low bow and a few words that the instructions 
he had just received Bhould be faithfully adhered 
to. 

“Follow me, sir,” said the quadroon, now turn- 
ing to Be Vere. “It would bo as woll for you 
not. to show yourself in front of the house.” 

Thus speaking, she opened a door leading out 
of the harness-room, and conducted our hero into 
a back-ynrd— and thence into the bouse itself. She 
led the way into thut very room on tho ground- 
floor where he had seen the light burning, and 
from one of the easements of which his beautiful 
hostess bad first emerged. She now hastily pro- 
ceeded to close that casement ; and approaching 
Charles, sho said, “ If you wish to have an imme- 
diate change of apparel, you shall Ije provided with 
it : but if you mean soon to retire to rest, it will 
perhaps be needless.” 

“It is needless for to-night,” responded Charles. 

“ But, Oh, Madum l how can I oxpross my grati- 
tude ” 

“ Enough !” interrupted the quadroon, laying 
her linger upon her lip : ** I have as yet done 
nothing for you : I gro that you require the ad- 
vantage of friendly offices -and these you ahall 
assuredly receive at my— — I mean at our hands. 
Wait ! you are hungry ! Servants have re- 

tired to rest— but I wilt see what the larder .pan do 
for you.” 

Castles was again about to express hie fear that 
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Ue was giving a great deal *of trouble : but the 
quadroon lad y paused Dot to listen, and hastened 
from the apartmbnt. Our hero warmed himself 
h y the cheerful fire; and he mentally ejaeulatod, 
•* fiow singular, that scarcely five minutes bare 
elapsed. since I longed to find myself in this com* 
fortable room— and here I am 1 But who is this 
lady P Why do I not see her husbund ?— why did 
she make no apology for my not finding him here 
whan she conducted rne into this room P— and \ 
what meant those singular observations on the 
part of the groom in the stables P Ah ! and bow is 
it that she is so ready to play the heroine and de- 
fend the houso against any attack that may be ! 
made upon it P Good heavens ! can it be possible 
that she really Ijas any fear of a visit from the 
police P" 

Charles then remembered how she had come 
forth from the room when he had stopped at the 
fence; and he went on to ask himself, “ Was it 
not to breathe ,tjje fresh air, nor to gaze upon the 
beauty of the heavens P but was it because she had 
peeped forth, and destaging the uniform of the 
law's officers, was alarmed — and then mustering 
up all her courage, she came forward to address 
me ? Can it be possible sb^Jhaa a guilty con- 
science ?" • 

Charles De Vere knew that many parts of the 
Apennines were infested with banditti, and that it 
was no uncommon thing for families seemingly 
respectable to be in leagpe with those wretches 
for the more effective plundering of unwary or 
confiding travellers. Had ho fallen into such a 
snare ? For an instant he dreaded lest, there 
might be something only too truthful in the idea : 
but the next instant he dismissed it from bis mind, 
•—at the same time feeling his countenance be- 
come crimson with shame as be mentally oried, 

“ The bare suspicion is a flagrant insult and dia- 
bolical outrage towards one who has treated me 
with the most hospitable kindness !” 

The door now opened, and tbe quadroon reap- 
peared. She bore a large tray, piled up with such 
a quantity and variety of provisions as to prove 
that the larder was indeed most copiously as well t 
us luxuriously furnished. Pe Vere sprang forward | 
to receive the tray from her hands : but she said, ; 
with a most amiable smile, “ Oh, it ib not too 
heavy! I can assure you I am neither very 
weak nor very fastidious. Pray be seated ! I 
have supped — or X would keep you company. Ah ! 
you shall have wine !” j 

Again she glided from the room ; and in a few 
minutes returned, carrying a basket filled with j 
buttles, each containing a different Bort of wine, j 
Charles was astonished and bewildered by this ' 
profusion: he was again confounding himself with 
mingled apologies and thanks — but the quadroon 1 
begged him to be seated and to do justice to the 
repast which (as she expressed her soli) she kas 
only too happy to be enabled to place before him. 
Then she began drawing cork after cork, notwith- 
standing that Charles assured her he never in- 
dulged copiously in wine, and that at all events 
one species would be sufficient for him. But she 
exclaimed, as if in the most ingenuous manner in 
the world, “Ob, we are accustomed to draw quan- 
tities of %jrkg beneath Mm roof!” 

“ Ah, then, you KV & great deal oi company ?” , 
said our hero. 1 


“ We never see any one,*’ replied tbe quadroon t 
" and therefore, apart from the pleasure thus I 
have in rendering a service to an JSnglish gentle- 
man, your visit is a perfect godsend. But Ah ! 

I you have no fruit ! — and we have a delicious 
fruitage close at band V* 

| The handsome quadroon glided across the apart- 
I meat, opened the casement again, and passed forth 
; into the front garden. 

“They drink quantities of wine beneath this 
roof," said Charles to himself; “ and yet they see no 
company ! Here too is a supper which seems to be 
the remnant of a dinner prepared for a dozen 
people. It is unaccountable ! 

Again did the mystery and bewilderment of bis 
thoughts produce an unpleasant effect on his 
mind : but again did he sucoeed in repelling the 
suspicion which bad lifted its reptile-head in -his 
heart. The quadroon reappeared, closing the 
casement behind her, and carrying two enormous 
bunches of the most splendid grapes in some leaves 
which served as it were for a basket in the united 
hollows of her two exquisitely.shaped hands. 

“ Ob, madam !" exclaimed Charlos, “ 1 really 
must once more entreat you to pardon me for all 
the trouble ” 

“ Trouble ejaculated tbe quadroon : I do 
again beseech that you will not mention it ! And 
now, if you will excuse me for a little while, # I will 
just see that there is a chamber properly arranged 
for your reception. I have already called up a 
maid-servant for the purpose." v 

“ Ob, I can repose myself anywhere !" ejacu- 
lated our hero; “I can stretch myself upon a 
sofa ” 

“ And wb&t is tbe necessity of putting yourself 
to any inconvenience," asked the quadroon, with a 
smile, “ when you put me to none P 1 have half- 
a-dozen bed-chambers at my disposal, and there- 
fore can assuredly spare you one." 

With these words the quadroon again tripped 
forth from the apartment, leaving our hero with 
the exquisite cold collation, the half-dozen different 
kinds of delicious wines, and the luscious fruitage 
from the vine that festooned over the portico. 

“ This is the most admirable and generous hos- 
pitality 1" thought Charles: and then* he found 
himself meutaliy adding, “provided there be no 
sinister aim or ulterior intent but literally 
stamping his foot with anger, and feeling his 
cheeks glow with shame, he cried, “Let me put 
away these suspicions which are even more de# 
grading to myself than dishonouring for her I" 

The quadroon returned to the apartment : and 
she said with a most amiable courtesy, “Tour 
chamber is prepared. Not that I wish to burry 
you ’ 

“I am ready, madam," responded our hero; 

“ for I now feel overwhelmed with fatigue." 

“Come then," she said, taking up a wax-light i 
and Bhe escorted him from tbe apartment. 

We should have observed that the room was 
elegautly furnished. Charles was led through a hall 
most tastefully fitted up and the staircase which 
ho now ascended had a richly sculptured baluBirade, 
and was handsomely carpeted. The landing showed 
some eight or ten doors communicating with 
different, apartments : and the huu><» thin proved 
to bo much larger when seen inside than it ap- 
peared when viewed externally. One oi* Ufub* 
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doors stood open; and at the threshold the 
quadroon stopped short. Proffering her band to 
our hero, she said, “ I again bid you welcome to 
this bouse. And now good night." 

He pressed that hand with grateful warmth— 
took the wax-candle— and passed into the chamber 
which was provided for him. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

CHARLES AND THE QUADROON. 

Charles closed tho door, and found himBelf in a 
small but elegantly furnishod room, the window 
of which looked upon the garden at the back of 
the house— a fact which he ascertained on peeping 
forth from behind the curtain, not with any senti- 
ment of impertinent curiosity, but simply to as- 
sure himself that the premises were not watched 
by any auspicious looking individuals. A side 
door opened into a neatly appointed little dressing- 
room ; and on a chest of drawers Charles beheld 
eertain articles which ho could not help thinking 
must be intended fur his own use. Clean linen, a 
complete suit of clothes, h hat — in short, every- 
thing befitting the wardrobo of a young gentle- 
man, was to be found there. No doubt existed 
in the.youtlTs mind that tho quadroon’s kind con- 
sideration had already extended to the morrow ; 
and with much emotion ho murmured to himself, 
M Ah ! my dear mother— and you, likewise, my be- 
loved Agnes! — Oh! how rejoiced should I be to 
afford you some day an opportunity of thanking 
this generous-hearted lady hero for her noble con- 
duct towards me !" 

As our hero surveyed the garments one after 
another, he saw that they were of English make, 
and the name of an English manufacturer was 
likewise at the bottom of the hat. Charles was 
enabled to assure himself at a glance that the 
clothes would fit him ; and he tried on the hat, 
which exactly suited the size of his head. 

“ These, tj>en, must belong to this beautiful 
lady's husband,” thought Charles to himself. 
“ Doubtless I shall see him to-morrow ? Perhaps 
he had already rotired to rest P— or perhaps ho 
may be absent P However, I long to make his 
acquaintance ; for it is impossible that he can be 
otherwise than hospitable and generous as his 
wife or else she would not dare do so much as 
she has done for me." 

Issuing from tho dressing-room, Charles Do Voro 
proceeded to examine his bed-chair, her with more 
attention than he had at first bestowed upon it. 
Thcro were two pictures in the room, which struck 
him at a distance to be lithographic prints— but 
which he percoived on a closer inspection to bo 
crayon drawiugs. Both were evidently likenesses 
of the quadroon ; and they both represented her 
with a tolerable* degree of fidelity — though it was 
impossible to enhance on paper or on canvass, on 
ivory or on sleel-#%ith brush, with pencil, or with 
engraving needle — the charms which were natu- 
rally her own. One drawing was a bust-likeness 
—the other was a full length one. Of the former 
nothing more need here be said ; but relative to 
the latter a few details may bo added. The 
quadroon was represented in her own nativo West 


Indian climo,— which was evidenced by the foliaga 
wherewith she was surrounded. She had on a 
large sun-hat : she was loosely clad in a light 
drapery— a species of deshabilUe , or morning- 
wrapper, fastened at the throat by a neat pink 
ribbon, and gathered in at the waist by a species 
of ghawl-kerchief tied loosely around her form. 
Tho luxuriant masses of her coal-black hair floated 
over her shoulders,; and she carried a large basket 
full of the fruits of the tropics. There was an 
ease and grace obout the entire figure which not 
merely showed that the picture had been drawn 
by a skilful hand, but likewise that the mingled 
litheness, voluptuousness, awLplegance of tho qua- 
droon’s form had been fufjp? appreciated by the 
artist. Indeed, Charles had not gazed upon it 
many moments ere he thought to himself, “ That 
must be exactly as sho looked in her own native 
climo V* 

The two pictures, though representing tho same 
person, yet afforded a strong contrast. The first- 
mentioned one— namely, tho bust— evidently de- 
picted tho quadroon in a European costume, just 
as she might have appeared as tho star of a ball- 
room ; while the other picture represented her in 
all the abandonment, so to speak, of a delicious 
froedom in her own native tropical climo. Tho 
former shewed her trammelled as it were with 
formalities, as her very person seemed constrained 
and shackled by the jowels that embellished it; 
while the latter depicted her in the enjoyment of 
all the unrostrniued easo of a West Indian life. 
In the former picture the beautiful quadroon ap- 
peared to bo the Child of Fashion : in the latter 
she soemod to be the Child of Nature. 

Charlos De Vore contemplated these two pic- 
tures for several minutes, revolving those contrasts 
in his mind, — wondering who the beautiful 
quadroon could be, and whether her husband was 
also a West Indian, or an Englishman— and bow 
it happened that they were settled in this secluded 
valley of the Apennines p And then the singular 
observations made by John tho groom recurred to 
our hero’s mind 1 but he strove with all his power 
to repel tho suspicion that would persist in every 
now and then thrusting up its head like a reptile 
from its coils. And in order to divert his thoughts 
into another channel, Charles began to lay aside 
his military uniform and to prepare for seeking 
his couch. Ho was in tho midst of this occupa- 
tion when all of a sudden ho heard a door open 
and then closo with violence. This door was on 
tho same landing with our hero’s own chamber ; 
and with such forco was it closed *again, that tho 
whole house shook. Our hero was naturally 
startled ; he wondered what on earth it could 
mean ; and then, as all continued silent, he con- 
ceived that it must be tho result of some accident. 
He was therefore continuing the process of disap- 
parolling himself, when the door on the landing was 
again burst opon — and this time ho heard a man’s 
voice giving utterance to some fearful and vindic- 
tive imprecation — though who was the object of 
this wrath, did not appear from anything that 
Charles could glean or gather. The door again 
closed violently ; and then a key was heard to turn 
quiokiy in tho lock. Charlos was both ustonished 
and pained ; for ho began to think that this must 
be the lady's husband; and he said to^ himself, 
u Is it possible that I can be the cause of any mis- 
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understanding between tlicm ? Is ho vexed and 
angry, after all, that his wife should have shown 
mo Ho^nuch generous hospitality ? Ah! it would 
afflict mo much if the poor lady were subjected 
to any brutality on my account !” 

(-Jiarles sat down in the ehamber, pursuing his 
No. fid. — A onks. 

painful thoughts for upwards of ten minutes, and 
during this period desisting from the process of 
digapparclling himself. At length, finding the 
house was again quiet, he made haste to retire to 
bed. Slumber soon began to steal over bis fcyes — 
for ho was thoroughly wearied and exhausted, be- 
Von. 11. 
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cause, ns the reader will recollect, the wholo of tbo 
preceding night bad been a sleepless one for him. 
He had just reached that point where the last 
train of intelligible thought is slipping out of the 
mind, and the ideas are falling into dreamy con- 
fusion previous to being steeped in oblivion— or, 
in plainer terms, he was just sinking into a pro- 
found slumber, when tbo rapid clattering of a 
horse's hoofs startled him up to complete wakeful- 
ness, and he caught the din of a steed galloping 
away from the house. He sprang out of bed; 
and tearing aside the curtain, looked through the 
window. At that moment he caught sight of tho 
quadroon, dressed in light flowing drapery, and 
with a largo sun-hat upon her head, just as she 
^appeared in ono of the pictures suspended to the 
woVbr-with tho exception that she carried nothing 
in her hands. It was close by the angle of an 
outhouso that he beheld her: she was gazing up 
at his window — the moonbeams fell full upon her 
countenance— bo could oven behold them reflected 
in the luminous depths of her eyes — he could dis- 
tinguish how vividly they sot forth tho ivory 
whiteness of her tooth between the rich vermi- 
lion of her lips. And yet it was for barely half a 
dozen seconds that she thus remained in eight : 
she looked as if she were gazing round the cornor 
of that outbuilding up at Charles Do Vero, and 
that whim she was fully assured he looked at her 
she beat a retreat. 

He dropped the curtain, and retired to his 
couch— not immediately to re-enter it, but to re- 
flect anew upon what had just taken place. What 
meant tho tramplings of that steed P who was de- 
parting from the house ? was it villany to be per- 
petrated elsewhere upon others — or treachery to 
bo consummated towards himself P— was the qua- 
droon in the garden to keep a watch upon his (our 
hero's) chamber ? or was her conduct tantamount 
to some overture which only awaited the response 
from himself? 

Bewildered what to think — full of misgivings, 
yet scarcely liking to acknowledge them unto him- 
self, much less Vo give a more serious expression 
to them by any such proceeding as issuing from 
his chamber and demanding explanations,— Charles 
sat thinking what surmises to arrive at and what 
course to adopt. But all was again silent ; and 
the influences of those mysterious incidents began 
to subside from his mind — so that he said to him- 
self, “After all, I am unmolested — I have received 
every proof of the most delicate attention, even 
to the extent of preparing my wardrobe for to- 
morrow ! All this hospitality has been afforded 

i without so much a9 my very name being de- 
manded. Now, it is all either most gloriously I 
magnanimous or most hideously treacherous! If j 
tho former, 1 have no right to take the slightest 
notice of whatsoever is passing within these walls. 
But, if on the other hand, it bo the latter, vainly 
r>-y I hope to struggle against it !” 

Charles still restated for a fow moments ; and 
then he ejaculated, “ Lot us hope that it is all the j 
former — tho most magnanimous hospitality !” j 

Then yielding to the naturally generous im- 
pulses of his heart, be stifled all other considera- 
tions— banished all misgivings— crushed all sus- 
picions beneath the iron heel, so to Bpoak, of his 
own fltrong will ; and returning into bed, did his 
best to composo himself to sleep. In this he pro 


sently succeeded ; and in loss than half-an-hour 
slumber once more stole upon his eyes. 

| How long ho had slept he could not tell, when 
i he was awakened by the renewed violent clattering 
of a horse’s feot he started up in such a sudden 
fright that the perspiration burst out in large 
drops upon his brow, and he could hear hia h art 
palpitating as if it were with a series of concus- 
sions of some tremendous internal pump. A steed 
was evidently being gallopped furiously and madly 
towards the house; and the sounds terminated 
with that species of crash which is caused by the 
j abrupt pulling- up of a horse by a reckless rider. 
Then all was still again. Some moments elapsed 
—we might almost say minutes— before Charles 
I)o Vere could so far composo his idfeas as to give 
way to deliberate reflection ; for the most cou- 
rageous individual in existence will necessarily 
experience this species of panic terror when so 
| suddenly startled up from the depths of a profound 
slumber. 

| “ Now, after all,” said (Charles to himself, 

“ what has all this got to do with me? If there 
were any intention to deliver me up into the hands 
i of justice, the proceeding would not be conducted 

ith a din ajid a clatter only too well calculated to 
fill me with alarm and cause me to escape from tho 
house. No ! it is something which I cannot un- 
derstand, and into which I have no business to 
penetrate,— a guest as I am boneath a hospitable 
roof! Let me compose myself to slumber again !** 

Do Vero wiped tho perspiration from his brow, 
and his head was once more reclined upon the 
pillow. But this time sleep did not so readily re- 
visit his eyes ; for notwithstanding all his good 
resolutions, and the charitable constructions winch 
he sought to put upon passing incidents, he could 
not help reflecting on them in all their details, 
while the mysterious language which bad fallen 
from tho lips of John the groom in tho stables 
seemed to form a most rfhspicious association with 
those incidents. Yet after a while weariness and 
exhaustion again invoked the presence of slum- 
ber; and his senses wero again steeped in obli- 
vion. 

Again too was be ignorant of how long he might 
have slept,— ignorant likewise was he of what the 
exact circumstance was which caused his awaken- 
ing — whether a sound falling upon his ear or a 
hand being laid upon him ; but certain it is that 
he once more Btarted up in sudden affright. Tho 
wax taper had gone out; but the moon was shining 
brightly — and be had left tho curtain partially 
drawn back after he had looked from tbo window 
at the time when he had seen tho quadroon lady in 
tho garden. Thus the boams of tho planet of the 
night penetrated into bis chamber; and now ho 
beheld a figure standing by the side of bis couch. 
An ejaculation burst from his lips: it was tho word 
“ Treachery !” which was thus suddenly vociferated ; 

| and ho made a spring towards that form. Tbo 
figure glided away— it disappeared from his view— 
and be heard the door of the chamber close, but 
not with violence. 

He was out of bed— ho was rushing towards 
the door, when he stopped short, asking himself 
if it were all a droam or if it were a reality ? lfe 
placed his hand upon his brow, and reflelftptl in 
the most painful bewilderment. Ho strove to re- 
collect what semblance the figure wore : but he 
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«>ou)d not revive the impression that was at the 
moment made upon his mind, if any were left 
there at all. Vague and indistinct was his notion 
of that form — something clothed in white, with 
long dark hair ! No more conception indeed had 
ho now of it than if there were such things as 
ghosts and he had veritably seen one. He was 
almost inclined to fancy that he had been the 
•port of a vision alike horrible and fantastic,— 
when the conviction suddenly burst upon his mind 
that he had assuredly heard the door close. 

“Now,” he said to himself, “I can endure this 
no longer ! I have studied my best— but it is im- 
possible to tolerate these horrors !” 

Hastening into the dressing-room, he slipped on 
some clothing, and stole forth from his chamber 
with the determination of at least descending the 
stairs and ascertaining whether all was still in the 
lower part of the house. He was now on the 
landing; a. glimmering light stole through the 
window— but very feebly ; for there was a curtain 
to that window; 9 and He Veto was compelled 
almost to grope his way towards the staircase. 
Stealthily gliding footsteps, as if they were naked 
feet upon the stair-carpets, mot his ear : ho stopped 
short— the boards creaked beneath* his feet— and 
the next instant a pair of warm arms were thrown 
around him — he was pressed to a glowing bosom 
—and a soft and melodious voice said in a low 
earnestly entreating tone, “Fur God’s sake come 
with mo !” 

It was the voice of the quadroon. An ejacula- 
tion burst from our hero’s lips as he suddenly 
withdrew himself from that embrace ; and then 
she said, “ Hush ! hush ! for heaven’s sake ! It 
is an error— a mistake !” 

“ But what dues all this mean P” asked Charles, 
in a determined tone. “ Some one has been to 
iny room ** 

" Oh, sir, 1 beg you,to return thither quickly !” 
rospouded the lady, who was almost completely 
unseen in the obscurity. “No harm is intended 
to yourself ! My God ! I am distressed ! But 
pray do not judge hastily ! I swear to you that 
1 mean nothing wrong!— neither does he— that 
unfortunate being! Betiro, 1 implore you ! 1 

will tell you everything to-morrow 1” 

There was an expression of the deepest sincerity 
in the quadroon's voice j and He Vero was cou- 
viuced that she spoke the sentiments of her soul. 

“ Pardon me, madam !” he said , 41 pardon me ! 
—and forget that I have quitted my chamber !” 

The next moment he was in his room ; but this 
time he took the precaution to luck the door— 
and now again he retired to his couch. That the 
lady must have alluded to her husband — or else to 
some other person of whose presence in the house 
Charles was previously ignorant— he bad now no 
doubt. He deeply regretted having issued from 
his room ; but at the same time he felt that under 
all circumstances his conduct readily admitted of 
excuse. Everything was to be explained on the 
morrow, according to her promise ; and with this 
idea ho contented himself* Indeed, after a little 
whiie he felt more contented and tranquillized, so 
far as he himself was ooucerued, tbau he had as 
done since he was an inmate of that cham- 
ber, Sleep revisited him— and he slumbered on 
uninterruptedly till the morning. 

When ho awoke his watch told him it was nine 


o’clock, lie looked forth from the windows of his 
chamber and dressing-room : the sun was shining 
brightly— and its beams were reflected in the 
streams which irrigated tho valley. He pro- 
ceeded to perform hiB toilot ; and he found, as be 
had anticipated, that the garments which had 
been left for his use in tho dressing-room fitted 
him as exactly as if they had been originally made 
for him. 

He now descended from hiB chamber, and sought 
the apartment where he bad supped on the pre- 
ceding ovening. The table was spread with all 
the requisites for a most substantial breakfast; 
and he had not been there many moments, when 
the door opened and the quadroon lady made her 
appearance. A vivid blush rose to her cheeks, 
crimsoning through the transparent duakinosa of 
her complexion ; and her looks were for a moment 
modestly flung downward as she greeted our hero 
kindly. He likewise felt embarrassed— and from 
the same cause,— both recollecting that embrace 
which had occurred in the darkness of the stair- 
case. 

“ I foar, sir,*' said the quadroon, now suddenly 
looking up with the frankness of one who had 
really intended no harm in that proceeding, — “ I 
fear, sir, that you passed a night of alarms. 1 
should have warned you beforehand, only I 
thought and hoped that certain modicines which 1 
had procured for my unhappy husband, would have 
produced a sedative effect — 1 ” 

“ Ab, madam !” ejaculated our hero, “ I perceivo 
by your words that you doserve all my sympathy r 
and I beseech you not to breathe another syllable 
of explanation on so painful a topic !” 

The quadroon took He Vere’s hand and pressed 
it for a moment with a friendly warmth ; whilo 
two tears, trickling from her handsome eyes, traced 
their pearly pathways down her dusky checks, and 
dropped on that hand which she thus clasped. 

“ Yes, sir,” she resumod, in a tremulous voice, 
“ I promised explanations — you have a right to 
demand them — and they shall be given. I have 
already alluded to my unfortunate husband. The 
truth is that Mr. Barrington *” 

“ Barrington ?” echoed Charles, struck by tho 
name ; and then as certain recollections flashed in 
unto his mind, he exclaimed, “ Good heavens ! is 
it possible ? You are Mrs. Barrington ?” 

“ Yes,” answered tho quadroon, in astonish- 
ment. 44 Ho you know tho name ? But, Ah, 
perhaps for a certain reason it is familiar to 
you—” 

“ Yes— I know the name 1” interrupted our 
hero. “ Ob, how singular is all this ! And your 
husband — is not his Christian name GualavusP” 

“The same,” rejoined the quadroon. “But 
you, sir—” 

“ My names is CbarleB Ho Vere,” said our 
hero. 

“ He Vere ? Oh 1 were you not u witness at 
that memorable trial—” 

“ Yes— the trial of Winifred Barrington, tho 
cousin of your husband .Gustav us. Ah, the sin- 
gular combination of circumstances which should 
have led me to encounter you !” 

“ Singular indeed !” ejaculated tho quadroon ; 
“ and, Oh ! I am rejoiced that, it has been in u»v 
power to show the slightest attention or to render 
tho least service to oue who has always been re- 
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presented to mo m having behaved bo nobly and 
forbearing!/ when giving hie evidence on that me- 
morable trial where the life of my husband’s cousin 
was at stake ! But how came you, Mr. De Veto, 
to know bo many particulars — — 1 ” 

“Has not the name of a young lady in England 
ever been mentioned in your hearing ! I mean, 
Miss Evelyn/’ 

“ Yes !” exclaimed the quadroon. “ I have 
heard, through my husband, how Miss Evelyn be* 
haved so kindly to Winifred—” 

“ And to that Miss Evelyn is my heart devoted,” 
rejoined Charles; “ and in her letters to me she 
has frequently spoken of Winifred — and she has 
told me how Winifred’s oousin, Gustavos, had 
married a young Wost Indian lady.” 

u And, Oh ! is not this extraordinary,” cried the 
quadroon, “ that you should fall in with me in the 
midst of this A pennine seclusion P I feel as if we 
were old acquaintances, Mr. De Vere !” 

“ And I shall never forget,” returned our hero 
enthusiastically, “ the generous hospitality which 
I have experienced beneath your roof. Perhaps 
you know that I belong to the British Embassy 
at Naples? But no— you were not aware of 
it- 

“ Yes— *on the contrary,” interjected Emily, “ I 
now remember to have heard so. But how, in 
the name- of heaven, came you to be involved in 
such frightful dilemmas ?” 

“A few words of explanation will suffice,” re- 
sponded our hero, “ to prove to you that I am in- 
nocent—” 

“ Oh ! that I knew from the outset !” exclaimed 
the quadroon. “ Did I not tell you so last night 
at the gate P Yes !” she added, while a blush flitted 
over her handsome countenance ; “ your looks were 
sufficient to prove that you were incapablo of a 
misdeed—” 

“ And your good opinion of me is not unwar- 
ranted,” rejoined Charles. “Certain affairs— of 
which the world will doubtless soon hear more — 
compelled nie to visit Florence. Scarcely had 
arrived there, wton I was seized upon — it was by 
error— I was mistaken for another — and hurried 
off to captivity at Bagno. Theaoe I escaped in 
the uniform of the Governor. The tale is now 
loo long to tell you—” 

“ You shall tell it me prosently,” exclaimed Lho 
quadroon ,— " at least if you think fit.” 

“ Oh, yes! after all your kindness I can havo 
no secrets from you l But your husband, madam 

— excuse me for again alluding to him 

but may I hope to have the pleasure of seeing 
bun ?” 

“Yes — assuredly,” rejoined Emily; “you will 
see him presently. He will not rise to breakfast. 

Dh ! be will be astonished when he hears that a 
friend — for so indeed under all circumstances I 
must call you—” 

“ Pray let me be considered as such !" inter- 
acted Charles. “ Aud now pardon my sol fish ness 
—but have you any rg^lon to believe that my pre- 
icnce here is suepeouw by the police of this dis- 
riiaP* 

“Not the slightest reason ! I have spoken to 
he servants — the grooia is fidelity personified— 
nri you need fear nothing. I presume thut your 
dans ar$ already settled ?” 

* 4 Io return to Florence without delay,” an- 


swered our hero. “Do not start, madam! 1 trust 
that I shall now incur no danger there : it will 
only be while journeying thither, and before I can 
seek the protection of the British Embassy at that 
capital, that my safety may be imperilled.” 

“Well,” said the quadroon, “we must pre- 
sently devise some scheme to ensure you a eafo 
journey to Florence. Perhaps you are not in a 
hurry for an hour or two P” 

“ I would much rather adopt cautious and pru- 
dential measures,” responded Charles, “ than wil- 
fully court peril by rashness or precipitation. 
Besides, I feel so comfortable beneath your hospi- 
table roof, that it would be most uncourteous and 
churlish on my part to express a desire to hasten 
away ’* 

‘ Now lafc us breakfast,” said Emily, acknow- 
ledging with an amiable smile and a graceful bow 
the courteous oompliment which had just fallen 
from our hero’s lips. 

“ You will pardon me,” said Charles, when they 
were seated at table, “ for remarking that the two 
portraits in the chamber where I slept last night, 

bear a striking resemblance ” 

“ Do you think so ?” asked Emily, with a smile 
and a blush. 

“ It is impossible to think otherwise,” returned 
De Vere. “It was an artist of no ordinary 
skill ” 

“ Oh, pray ceaso your compliments, Mr. De 
Vere!” exclaimed the quadroon; “or you will re- 
tain the colour incessantly upon my cheeks !” 

“ Am I to understand,” asked Charles, with 
some degree of surprise, “ that it was your own 
pencil which delineated those likenesses of your- 
self P” 

“ My own pencil,” rejoined the quadroon. “Ah! 
perhaps you think mo very vain and conceited for 
choosing such subjects : but one day tho humour 

took me — I wished to depict a Contrast Indeed, 

Mr. De Vere,” she added *after a brief pause, and 
in a more serious tone, “ I wanted to analyze my 
own feelings, and ask myself whether I was happier 
as Emily Pinnock iu my own native Jamaica, with 
my straw hat, my loose dress, and my basket of 
fruit— or as Mrs. Barrington, bedecked with gems 
and jewels in Europe, and studying all the Pari- 
sian fashions.” 

This was too delicate a subject for Charles Do 
Vere to venture an observation upon, inasmuch as 
it seemed to involvo the point whether the qua- 
droon were happier iu a singlo or in a wedded 
state; and he could not help thinking that it was 
a topic which ought not to have been broached to 
him at all. Emily seemed to fathom what wus 
passing in his mind ; for sho at once said, M I 
should not allude to this point, Mr. Do Vere, did 
it not help me on towards tho explanations which 
I owe you on account of last night. Nay, do not 
nterrupt me !— for my own sake I must insist 
upon giving them.” 

The quadroon spoke so earnestly and entrout- 
ngly that our hero felt himself bound, as it were, 
to listen to her ; and moreover, in her position of 
his hostess, she evidently had a right to rule uiul 
djfcct the conversation. Charles therefore hold 
iis peace ; aud Emily continued in tho following 
manner : — 

‘ Buffer me lo assuro you at the very outset, 

Mr. Du Vere, that I love uiy husband. Yes !— I 
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lore him devotedly! and I would lay down my iilV 
for him ! You, perceive, however, that I am no 
altogether happy : you see that there is somethin; 

perhaps indeed you have already guessed it 

FurpOh ! you must have heard those noises las 
night— -In short, Mr. De Vere, it is with a deep 
sense of humiliation 1 admit to you that the un- 
Tohdipate Grustavus has acquired an inveterate 

taste you understand me— and it is drink 

that maddens him !” 

Charles had not been very far from conjecturing 
the truth : indeed he had already suspected that 
this would prove the solution of the mystery, lie 
therefore started not with surprise ; but his 
countenance wpro an expression of sympathy on 
behalf of tho young lady who was thus revealing 
her grievances unto him. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “ drink maddens him 
So wild and strange is his humour that I am com* 
polled to pet. and pamper him as if he were 
spoilt child, llis appetite at times so completely 
luiis him that he cffn only be tempted by tho 
variety as well as the delicacy of his repasts, 
i fence that profusion which you may perhaps 
have already noticed and it has now become a 
habit with me to maintain this profusitn on every 
occasion. I saw that you were startled and bo* 
wildered last night when tho groom made certain 
allusions. Tho truth is, Mr. Do Vere, that Gus- 
tav us plays such wild pranks, tho faithful Jobn is 
always trembling lest the attention of the autho- 
rities should be directed to the house, and that an 
order should even be issued from tho mayor of the 
neighbouring village to consign my unfortunate 
husband to an asylum or a prison. I have how- 
ever more than once declared that if those bar- 
barians of Italian sbirri dare venture to make 
their appearance at this house, I will convert it 
into a castle and defend tho entrance unto the very 
last! Gustuvus shall nok be snatched from me 1” 
—and the quadroon’s magnificent eyes flashed fire 
as she thus spoke. 

“In the name of heaven, Mrs. Barrington,” 
exclaimed Charles, “take care how you embroil 
yourself with the authorities! — for remember that 
tho laws on the Continent are very different from 
those under which you have ^jfrelt either in Eng- 
land or in the colonies ; and! tyrannous acts are 
perpetrated with facility ani readiness in these 
climes, which could not even be dreamt of iu the 
atmosphere where the British banner waves.” 

“ Best assured, Mr. De Vere,” replied tho qua- 
droon, “I would not willingly court a quarrel 
with the authorities: I am only too much afraid 
that the proceedings of G ustav us will soonor or 
later involve us iu difficulties. Alas ! as you may 
have soin — or at least have suspected — he is at 
times quite mad, and also of a violence that no 
coaxing nor persuusiou can subdue. His proceed- 
ings of lust night must have afforded you some 
idea of all that 1 have to put up with, and the 
consequences of which I have to apprehend. He 
rises iu the middle of the night, vowing that he is 
haunted by a spectre —and he will mount his horse 
and gallop away from the fright! ul presence of 
the goblin ! Twice last night did ho thus spring 
from bis couch uud rush to the door of the chaui* 
jor : but on both occasions I succeeded in holding 
iiui back—” 

* 1 twice heard tho door of a chamber ou tho 


wauo' lundiug open and shut forcibly,” said 
Charles. 

“ And Ah !” ejaculated the quadroon, "you know 
not how vexed and annoyed I was on your ac- 
count. Good heavens! I wondered what you must 
think ? I was half inclined to steal forth from 
my chamber when Gustavus slept again— knock 
at your door— and beg you not to take hoed of 
any disturbances which might occur : but— but 
—in short, I hoped that you were aleeping 
soundly.” 

“ Alas, madam,” said Charlos, “ all you tell mo 
is vory dreadful— and I deeply sympathize with 
you ! But so long as Mr. Barrington shall be 
permitted to indulge iu his fatal predilec- 
tion ” 

Ah ! bow am I to break him of it ?” ejacu- 
lated tho quadroon. “ But I have not yet told 
you all,” she hastened to say. “ I had fallen into 
a deep slumber last night, when on awakening I 
missed my husband from my side. I glided down 
stairs, — having tarriod only a moment to throw on 
a morning wrapper and a straw-hat which I wear 
in tho garden ; and I spod to the stables. It was 
as I dreaded: Gustavus, haunted by his imagi- 
nary spectre — only half dressed— with wild looks 
— was hastily saddling and bridling his steed ; 
and then away he went as if borne on the wing 
of the whirlwind 1 His mania is always to' gallop 
.hrough tho neighbouring village ; for ho believes 
hat tho instant ho passes the churchyard tho 
ipectre leaves him. But good heavens ! what 
lust the people of that village think? — and bow 
it indeed that they have remained quiet so 
oug ? I ought to have obsorvod, Mr. De Voro,” 
lontinuod the quadroon, “ that when Gustavus is 
n thus*' insane moods, all uiy influence over him 
annihilated — and the groom shrinks in terror 
rom the fierce looks which his master bends upon 
lim. Oh ! it is dreadful to see such u young man 
— a more youth— in such a state! But let ino 
hasten to bring these explanations to a conclusion, 
waited anxiously for my husband’s return last 

ight ” * 

“But what fearful vigils for you to keep, 
madam !” exclaimed Charles, naturally feeling in* 
iignant at tho conduot of young Barrington. 

“ Oh, I do not complain on tny account !” re- 
•lied Emily ; “ but I fear for my husband — I fear 
or all the consequences that may ensue — and I 
xporienco tho deepest mortification and humilia* 
-ion when meeting any of the dwellers in this 
alley. Oh ! last night you may conceive what I 
'elt on your account : and when with emotions 
hich I cannot describe, I peeped round the angle 
if the building to sue whether tho light was still 
urning in your chamber, and whether you were 
moving about — wbothor, in short, you Pad been 
larrned by the furious trampling of the horse’s 
ioofs ” 

“ Yes — I saw you, Mrs. Barrington,” inter- 
acted De Vere. “ But I beseech you to quit this 
gainful topic— unless indeed you would permit me 
) offer my ad rice ” 

“ Well, we shall see,” ejaculated the quadroon, 
l a soinewhut evasive manner. “ But let me say 
few words more in reference to the incidents of 
he past night. Gustavus returned from his mad 
ide J ho seemed to bo thoroughly exhausted *~aml 
his head touched the pillow sleep tell upon bu 
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eyes. 1 likewise was exhausted, and 1 sank into 
•lumber again. Again 1 woke up to miss him 
from my side ! It was tkm that he must have 
found his way to your room. Subsequently/* 
ended the quadroon, thus bringing her narrative 
to an abrupt conclusion, “ 1 found the unfortunate 
being seated at the table down stairs where you 
had supped : ho had lighted a lamp, and be was 
pouring bumpers of wine down his throat.” 

De Vere comprehended full well why the qua- 
droon hurried so abruptly over that portion of her 
narrative: it was when seeking her husband on 
the occasion to which she had just referred, that 
she had encountered Charles in the darkness of 
the staircase, and fancying him to be GuBtavus, 
had thrown her arms around him. 

“You will scarcely require to be told, Mr. 
De Vere,” said Emily, “that Gustavus was in 
a state utterly unfit to bo informed of your arrival 
last night ; and thus 1 was compelled to take upon 
myself that whole task of hospitality which he 
ought to have shared with me. Having passed a 
long evening in the heated atmosphere of this 
apartment, while Gustavus sat imbibing the juice 
of the grape until he could drink no longer, 1 went 
forth to breathe the fresh air. You may imagine, 
therefore, how surprised I was on beholding a 
police-official — as 1 took you to bo— -posted in front 
of i he house. But I think you will give me credit 
for having accosted you with a certain degree of 
presence of mind; and therefore you must not j 
conceive it to be any idle vaunt on my part whon 
1 repeat that if the Tuscan sbirri dared uttempt to | 
enter this house, 1 would resist them unto the j 
very last.” 

“ Let us hope/* said Charles, “ that my pre- 
sence will not bring bo much ill-fortune to your 
habitation ; and that as for Mr. Barrington ” 

“ It is useless to express a hope on this point !’* 
interjected the quadroon quickly. “ Gustavus is 
inveterate in his habit ! Indeed I believe he 
would die if by auy chance he were compelled to 
abandon it suddenly !** 

“ Might I inquire how long you have been a re- 
sident in this Apenniue valley ?** said Charles. 

“Only a month or fire weeks,” responded the 
quadroon. “We were travelling from Florence 
to Ivavonna with the intention of embarking for 
Venice: we halted in this valley — the house where 
we now dwell, was to let — Gustavus, by some ex- 
traordinary freak, took an immediate fancy to the 
spot— and I can assure you, Mr. De Vere, that I 
was only too glad to be enabled to settlo myself 
with him in this seclusion. You see that he is 
mad ! There are times when he is completely 
deranged — when I even dread his violence ” 

“Mrs. Barrington,” said Charles gravely, “it 
is impossible such a state of things can be per- , 
initted to continue. You have already honoured | 
me by expressing a sentiment of friendship : let i 
me then speak to you as a friend— the friend of 1 
your husband andj^urself !” 

“ Oh, if you mean to advise^me to havo recourse 
to harsh and severe measures,” ejaculated the qua- 
droon, — “if you mean that 1 should place him 
under restraint— No ! no! 1 will do nothing of 
the kind ! But, Ah!” exclaimed Emily, thus sud- 
denly interrupting herself, and at the same time 
starting up from her seat, “ hide yourself ! Quick ! 
quick! The police 1” 


Charles glanced towards the window, and he 
boheld a couple of sbirri in the act of alighting 
from a chaise which had stopped at a Utile dis- 
tance from the bouse. The quadroon sprang to- 
wards a door which opened into an adjoining 
apartment ; and hastily beckoning for our hero to 
enter thither, she said with rapid utterance, “ Fear 
□othingl— trust to my wit to deceive them ! ^fiorc 
is more than one door, as you perceive, in this 
room ; and if they insist on searching the house, 
?ou shall glide from one apartment into another, 
so that they shall not set eyes upon you at all. 
Lock that further door — and be sure to open it 
only when you hoar three gcutlo taps given ou the 
panel !” 

Emily Barrington hastily withdrew into the 
room which she had just compollcd Charles Do 
Vere to quit : she looked tho door of communi- 
cation between tho two apartments, and secured 
the key about her person. Scarcely’ had she done 
this, when she beheld three^persons — two in uni- 
form and one in plain clothes— approaching the 
front door of tho bouse. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Till, VT.bAUK mac.isthat;* 

Without giving these persons time to ring the 
bell of the front door, the quadroon quickly opened 
one ol the casements, and stopped forth with an 
air as if she had only at that vory moment set eyes 
upon them. 

“ What is your business, signors P” she in- 
quired. 

The individual in plain clothes stepped forward, 
and with a very courteous bow, said, “ I am the 
Mayor of the village, b believe I have tho honour 
of addressing myself to the Signora Barrington, 
wife of the English gentleman who upwards of a 
month past hired this habitation P” 
j The quadroon inclined her head in signification 
j of an affirmative. 

“ I have a ruifision to execute,” proceeded tho 
Mayor- “it is a delicate one, and in soldo sense 
painful— though I hope that the results will be 
most beneficial, and lead to the consolidation of 
I your happiness, signora, and that of your bus 
band ** 

The quadroon was at first at a loss to conceit* 
why the Mayor should assumo so marvellously 
civil a demeanour, and even wear an aspect in. 
hesitation and diffidence, if he came to search the 
premises for Charles De Vere : but as be went on 
speaking, Emily began to comprehend that the 
object of this official visit would most probably 
turn out to be different from that which she had 
at first expected. W e may as well at once observe 
in this place that Charles De Vere could catch 
every word that was spoken in the front garden, m 
well as in the adjacent room to which Mrs. Har- 
rington invited the Mayor and the two sbirri to 
follow her. We may likewisoadd that the Mayor 
was a retired rnillt r who had made a little fortune 
at the water-mill in the neighbourhood : *ne was 
polite in bis manners — Jiedid not possess a bad 
heart— but he was resolute and firm in the cxooa* 
tion of the duties of his office. 
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Tba quadroon requested the Mayor to be seated : loping his horso madly — his throat sending fortl 
but she suffered the sbirri to remain standing the wildest and most startling cries— be bitnsell 
near the easement by which these visitors had being only half-dressed ” 


entered. 

**—‘4vAnd now, signor,” sho said to the Mayor, 
“ perhaps you will have the kindness to explain to 
no more fully the object of your presence here ?” 

j’he Mayor bowed, — and proceeded to say, “ I 
a in signora, at the outset, that you will givo 

me credit for tho best and most conscientious mo* 
tives. I should bo the last to invade tho domestic 
peace of a family, or to interfere in thoso matters 
which ought to bo settlod between husband and 
wife ” ■■■■■” 

“ I am afraid, signor,** said Emily, “ that this 
preface heralds something terrible — or at least 
very painful ? At tho same time I thank you for 
tho delicate way in which you are evidently dis- 
posed to perform your duty, whatever it may bo.” 

Tho Mayor again bowed — and went on to ob- 
serve, “ I need scarcely aay, signora, that all per- 
sons seeking an asybim in a foreign country, have 
a right to tho protection of the laws of that 
country. But on the other hand, they themselves 
are bound to adhere to those laws——” 

“ Would you have nv understand^ signor,” in* 
quired the quadroon, with a most amiable smile, 
r< that we have violated tho laws of your country ?'* 
The Mrnortook a pinoh of snuff ; and then, 
will a slevi. cough, he said in a firmer teno than 
he had hitherto adopted, and with a more business- 
like manner, “ Yes, signora — tho laws of Tus- 
cany have been violated — certainly not by your- 
lotf -but by some one residing beneath this roof. 
Vou know that I allude to your husband Signor 
Harrington ?” 

“Tho laws violated by him ?” ejaculated Emily, 
vith an air of surprise, though at the same time, 
the bent a look of most deferential humility upon 
die village magistrate. “ I do not know how, 
rignor. Our passports are in duo ordor— wo con- 
tact no debts — we pay with punctuality——” 

“ True, true, signora V* interjected tho Mayor : 

* but perhaps it would be better if I came to the 

mint at once. The truth is, then, your husband 
ms become a sourco of alarm, if not of torror, to 
•he whole neighbourhood ” 

“Indeed, signor?” exclaimed tho quadroon. 

* Have you seen him misconducting himself ? — 

lave these officers seen him ** 

“In good sooth, signora,” interjected tho 
Mayor, “ I have scarcely ever seen your husband 
it all : for be, it appears, is seldom out in the day- 
imo — and 1, thank heaven ! am seldom out at 
light.** 

“ And we scarcely know the gentleman,” re- 
narked one of tho sbirri, “ beyond this much, — 
hat he is slender and well made — quite young — 

vifch hair either dark brown or else black ” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted tho magistrate, fling- 
ng a glance of stern rebuke upon the garrulous 
&irro ; “ wo do not want you to run through tho 
lei mis of tho porsonal description in his passport, 
tpeak when you are spoken to. Signora,” he con- 
in ue< I, turning again towards tho quadroon, “ the 
mbits of your husband are singular : but with their 
«M0u arity wo should have nothing to do, were it 
that, Signor Barrington 's\ conduct becomes an | 
intolerable nuisance to thbVtmflro neighbourhood, j 
ie t Rises the most fearful alarms by night — gal- j 


“ And pray, signor,” asked the quadroon, “ how 
often have these adventures happened during the 
four or live weeks that we have been resident in 
this bouse ? Not a dozen times—** 

“ Blessed saints, signora !” cried the magistrate: 
“ and is not this number enough ? If the first 
month of Signor Barrington's residence in this 
neighbourhood must be taken as a specimen of his 
usual habits, there will be— let me see ? — twelve 

times twelve Well, there will be a hundred 

and forty-four nightB in every year that tho whole 
village is to bo startled by the freaks and ravings 
of a madman !’* 

“ Depend upon it, signor/* responded the qua- 
droon, “ my husband's unfortunate temperament 
will grow calmer. In fact, I have already con- 
sulted your village doctor— I have administered 
modicine to my husband— unknown to him — in 
his food ” 

“ But last night,” interrupted the magistrate, 

! the nuisance was greater than ever. If our hus- 
band rode through the gardens of some dozen 

poor villagers, trampling down everything ” 

“Wo will pay for the damage, signor,” said 
Emily, taking out her purse. 

“ This is an after-question,” replied the Mayor; 
“ and indeed, the villagers will be glad enough to 
waive every other consideration, if they can only 
get rid of your husband, and so put an end to so 
intolerable a nuisance.” 

“ Well, signor,” said the quadroon, “ I promise 
you that I will re rove with my husband into 
anothor neighbourhood as soon as I can.” 

“ That will not do, signora,” said the magistrate : 
“ matters have come to that pass at which it is 
absolutely necessary the law should bo put in 
force — though in tho most humane and merciful 
manner. I will not keep you any longer in sus- 
pense ; for I have come with tho fixed deter- 
mination of sending Signor Barrington, your hus- 
band, under an escort to tho care of the British 
Ambassador in Florence, to bo dealt with as may 
be deemed moat expedient by his Excellency.” 

An idea struck the quadroon ; and sho felt that 
it imparted such a sudden joyous expression to 
her countenance sho was compelled to turn aside 
and raise her kerchiof to her face, for fear that 
she should betray hersolf. 

“ Poor creature !” mutterod tho magistrate ; 
“I foresaw it would give hor groat pain:— but 
what am I to do ? the law is paramount abovo 
everything !” — and now, having by this stupen- 
dous reflection brought back his feelings from 
compassionate sympathy into official self-com- 
placency, he took another pinch of snuff. 

“No, signor,” ejaculated the quadroon, sud- 
denly starting up from her seat: “you would not 
do this! — it would be infamous and aborainab'e. 
Do you know tho effect it would havo ? It would 
bo consigning my unfortunate husband to a 
lunatic-asylum !” 

Tho Mayor bowed, from tho force of a habit 
which had becomo a sort of instinct with him; 
and then looking hard at Emily, he said, “And 
upon my word, signora, tho very best thing that 
could be done with your husband— only I did not 
exactly liko to suggest it just now.” . * 
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The quadroon flung a look of indignation upon 
him for a moment ; and then suddenly altering 
the expression of her countenance, she said, “ Ob, 
signor ! have mercy ! have mercy !” 

“ My dear young lady/* answered the Mayor, 
whose naturally humane heart was again moved 
towards that superbly handsome quadroon, “I 
beseech you to tranquiliise yourself. I am a 
father — I have sons and daughters— and I would 
not willingly inflict pain upon anybody. I am 
now only doing my duty; and if I performed it 
not, I myself should be called to an account. I 
beseech you, therefore, not to harbour ill-will j 
towards me! On the contrary, tell me, dear 
young lady, how I can execute this most un- 
pleasant duty in the way least annoying to your- 
self ; and vou have only to express your fishes to 
find them fulfilled." 

“Oh, signor l” said the quadroon, drawing her 
kerchief across her magnificent eyes, “you are 
really good and generous— and I am not ungrate- 
ful ! Oh, no ! believe roe, I am not ungrateful I 
But my poor husband— if he be informed before- 
hand ” 

“ Why need he be informed P” asked the Mayor. 
“ I had the misfortune to conduct a relative of 
mine to. a madhouse some Bix or eight months 
*go — I pretended that I wan going to take him on 
s visit of pleasure— he was delighted- 

Ab,’l comprehend !” ejaculated the quadroon | 
“ A thousand, thousand thanks for this kind sug- 
gestion ! Oh, you have lifted a burden from my 
jeart ! But, Ah ! there is yet something which , 
ifiiiots me !” | 

“ Name, name it, my dear young lady !” said 
he magistrate. “You see that I am fertile in 
expedients ; and these officers are really excellent 
el lows — good-hearted — and meroiful in the exer- 
cise of their duties. They will show every indul- 
jence.” 

“ The truth is, signor,” murmured Emily, in a 
jrokon voice, “ I never, never could travel with 
ny poor dear husband to Florence — knowing 
ibat his ultimate destination must be a lunatic- 
isylum ” 

“ By the saint9, signora ! this is easily managed 1” 
•esponded the magistrate. “ Can you contrive to 
sntico your husband into that vehicle P I myself 
vill conduct him to Florence; and be need not 
oe that these officers take their station behind the 
liaise.” 

Emily appeared to reflect for a few moments ; 
rod then she said, as if with the sudden eagerness 
if ono who clutched at the best alternative which 
vas suggested, “ Yes, I can do so !” 

“Very good,” said the magistrate. “Then why 
sannot you follow in the course of the day ? I 
luppose you mean to proceed to Florence, to watch 
>ver your husband’s interests *?” 

“ Oh, yes ! Oh, yos !” cried Emily. “ hot it be 
bus arranged !” — then grasping » ho magistrate’s 
land, sho pressed it with the utmost fervour. 

There, there, n m-jp oor young lady ! You see 
re are managing tnis unpleasant business in the 
>est manner possible ! Now, is there anything 
ilse which we can do for your comfort or satis- 
aotion P” 

Emily again reflected for a few moments ; and 
hen she said, “ I will tell you frankly, signor, 
'he sight of a police' official in his uniform drives 


my poor husband perfectly wild. lie has all the 
spirit of an Englishman— he cannot bear to be 
interfered with ! So long as he finds in you— 
which of course he must do— an agreeable travel- 
ling-companion - - 

Here the Mayor bowed eomplaoently. 

“ He will be as quiet and as tractable,” con- 
tinued the quadroon,— “ aye, and as lucid and us 
intelligent as you could possibly wish. P .: only 
just let a shirr o approaoh him— or even let him 
so much as catch a glimpse of a police- uniform 
while journeying along the road— and I will not 
answer for the ooneequences !” 

“ Well, signora,” said the magistrate, “ all this 
is very easily managed. He shall not see these 
*6im— we will travel with the silken blinds of 
the chaise drawn down ” 

“ Oh, signor, if you will do all this,” ejaculated 
Emily, with a look of the most fervid gratitude, 
“ everything will be well !” 

“ If I may rely apon you to conduct the matter 
as we have suggested, so far.as your part is con- 
cerned,” rejoined the magistrate, “ you may rely 
upon me. I will begin by giving you a proof 
— then turning towards the sbirri , he said, “ Go 
and oonceal yourselves behind that clump of trees; 
and let the chaise draw olose up to the door.” 

The police-officials disappeared through tho 
casement; and the magistrate, then addressing 
the quadroon very seriously, went on to say, “ I 
do not wish to insult you, signora : heaven forbid ! 
But permit me to remark that if with tho mis- 
taken love of a wife, you seek to effect your hus- 
band’s escape——” 

“ Signor !” interrupted the quadroon, drawing 
I up her fine tall form in the most dignified manner • 

‘ I am incapable of repaying so much goodness on 
your part with so black a treachery! In three 
minutes my husband shall stand in your presence. 
Yes— three minutes are sufficient for me to prepare 
him to expect that he is going on a pleasure jaunt, 
with a friend who has conceived a kind interest in 
us both, lie is fortunately in ono of his mild, 
ductile humours— he will believe anything I tell 
bitn ” 

“Not another word, signora!” interrupted tho 
magistrate. “I have the fullest faith in every- 
| thing you tell me. Go, and take your time in 
I telling whatsoever tale with which you may deem 
it expedient thus innocently to beguile your un- 
fortunate husband.” 

Emily Barrington flung another look of grati- 
tude upon the Mayor, and issued from the room 
by tho door communicating with the passage, and 
not by the one which led into the apartment where 
[ Charles De Vere was now most anxiously awaiting 
her presence. Yes— most anxiously ; for ho had 
overheard every syllable of this colloquy between 
the quadroon and the Mayor, and he had failed 
not to comprehend the project which his dusky- 
complexioned friend had conceived on his behalf. 
In a few moments he heard the three gentle taps 
given at tho door; and the next instant Emily 
was in his presence. She placed her finger upon 
her rich rod lip : her eyes were luminous with an 
expression of arch trtumph. 

“ I have hoard ah !” hastily whispered Charles. 
“ Ha vo I rightly understood—” 

“ Yes,” she responded in the same low hurried 
tone as that in which he had spoken. “You see 
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that I hovp taken every pn caution! You will 
propped t» Florence without the slightest leHr of i 
molestation!” 

“Oh, thanks! a thousand thanks!” ejaculated 
our hero, clamping the quadroon’s hands with 
effusion. “ Hut. one word ! You must not remain 
here with your unfortunate husband ” 

“No, no! — we will depart when night comes !” 
replied Emily. “ Fear not tor us.” 

“ I beseech you to come with him to Florence,” 
urged Charles. “ Oh ! it would give mo the ut. 
most pleasure to repay, if possible, the kindness 
which I am receiving at your hands Host assured 
that I will endeavour to make some impression 
upon Guatavus !— he shall be to into as a brother— 

1 will reason with him- I will b’.tfuji him of hia 
v : le habits !” 

No. 07.— AoNi:a 
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“Such a generous offer is not to he refused," 
answered tin* quadroon. kl Wo will certainly 
come to Florence ” 

Charles named the hotel at which he had taken 
up his quarters in that city ; and Emily reiterated 
with thanks her pledge to join him there, in com- 
pany with her husband. 

“Now, come,” she said; “and re member the 
part which you have to play before this magis* 
trate. Ah! and do not forget,” she added, with 
a sudden blush rising to her cheeks, and with 
downcast eyes, “that 1 am your wife for the pre- 
sent — and— and— you must purt from me as if 
separating from a wife !” 

“ lr bestowing such an embrace upon you,” 
replied Charles, “it will be as if I were taking 
leave o' a sister 


V h.. IL 
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They then issue*! from the room together, and 
proceeded by the passage to the apartment where 
the magistrate had remained. This functionary 
rose from his seat, and made a polite bow to our 
hero, — at the same time thinking to himself, 
“ Well, really this is an exceedingly handsome 
young man! lie neither looks like a drunkard 
nor a lunatic! But the greater is the misfor- 
tune ; for he is all the more dangerous on that J 
account!” 


au infinite variety of subjects ; Du Vere responded 
in a guy strain.; and every now and thou he 
adroitly threw in some compliment to the village 
functionary — who kept on muttering to himself, 
"Ah! it is a great pity that this young mat( 
should be given to drinking ! It is nothing bu' 
that which has turned his brain ; and with a fowl 
weeks' sobriety in some comfortable asylum, h-J 
will bo as lucid and clear-headed as I am 
sell." 


“So I understand, signor,” said our hero, “that j The equipage pursued its way : and at the ox* 
you have somehow or another formed my wife's piration of about an hour it halted to change 
acquaintance — and you are going to be kind horses. The Mayor was however cureful not to 
enough to take me to Florence— and she is to allow the blinds to be raised ; and the reader may 
follow — and you will be our guide in that beau* be well assured that Charles did not express any 
Uful city ?” | desire to interfere with his companion's procood- 

“ It will afford me the greatest pleasure to act ings. On went the vehicle agaitt another hour 
in this capacity, Signor Barrington,” responded passed — and there was a second halt, 
the magistrate. *' I think we need not delay. I ; “I do not think,” said the magistrate, “ that it 
happen to have a postchaise waiting.” I is necessary to alight ; for we shall very soon be 

“This is very strange !” ejaculated Charles, now in Florence.” 
assuming as vacant a look as he could possibly J “ I confess that I am rather thirsty,” responded 

impart to his naturally intelligent countenance ; Charles, thinking it prudgpt to sustain his cha- 
“ but I had made up my mind to go to Florence ' racter as tho drunkard Guatavus Barriugton ; 

—I hate this dull neighbourhood ” I “and I should like a glass of wine. But never 

Well, signor,” said the magistrate, “ we will J mind, since you say we shall soon bo in Florerw 
let off at once. It is just noon — we have pretty Then we will have an early dinner or a late lunch; 
nearly twenty-four miles before us— it will take and all the best wines of the hotel shall bo placed 
i good throe hours— and your excellent wife has on tho table.” 

promised to pack up all your things with the least “ Ah, yes !” exclaimed the magistrate : “ that 
possible delay, so that she may follow in the course will bo much better than halting now any longer 
)f the afternoon. Are you ready P” than is absolutely necessary.” 

“ Oh, 1 am ready,” rejoined our hero, with a The equipage once more pursued its way : and 
itill better semblance of a vacant air. “Beady this the nearer it drew to Florence, the moro quickly 
noment.” beat our hero's heart. At length it rolled into tho 

The quadroon had stepped aside as if to conceal Tuscan oapital : it proceeded through the streets — 
ter tears; but she now dashed her kerchief across and it turned into the court-yard of tho British 
ter eyes, and turned towards Charles with a Ambassador’s mansion just as tho docks woro 
imiling face. He threw his arms round her neck ; chiming half-past three in the afternoon, 
he magistrate, with a delicate discretion, averted The magistrate drew up the blinds: a lacquey 
iis looks, so as not to embarrass the farewells of came forward and opened the door ; and the Mayor 
he “husband and wife,” as be took them to be; jumped out first, saying, “Come along, my dear 
ind our hero whispered in the quadroon’s oar, friend ! — come along !*' 

‘ Believe me, my dear friend, your kindness never, Charles descended : the sbirri woro keeping 
i ever shall be forgotten !” themselves out of sight. The magistrate hastily 

Ho then quitted her, and followed tho magis- whispered in the ear of the lacquey, “ Conduct us 
rate through the casoment which opened upon without delay into the presence of bis Excellency 
he front garden. They entered the chaise to- your master, who I hope is disengaged.” 

;ethcr; and the postilion, who bad alroady re* The domestic— perceiving that there was some- 
eived his instructions, drove rapidly out of the thing unusual in the affair, and therefore deeming it 
nolosure. The equipage passed the knot of to bo ono of importance — hastened to comply with 
rees whore the sbirri were concealed, and there tho request that was made. Ho conducted Charles 
hese two officials jumped up behind. and the magistrate into tho private cabinet of tho 

“ There is certainly a little vacancy in his looks, Ambassador, simply announcing that they had 
ifter all,” thought the magistrate to himself, as he just arrived, and thut their business was urgent, 
at by our hero’s side in tho chuise : — thou turning “ Muy it please your Excellency,” auid tho 
owards Charles, he said, “ The aun is very power* villugo Mayor, advancing with divers low bows 
ul, signor, considering tho season of tho year.” towards the groat diplomatic functionary, “ p< j r- 
“ Very,” replied the young Englishman ; “ and roit mo to present a fellow-countryman of your's 
. do not like it.” * — a certain Signor Barrington—” 

“ Oh, well,” exclaimed the magistrate, “ no* “ Ah !” ejaculated Charles ; “ what narao was 
hing can bo more easy than to remedy this little that which you were pleased to bestow upon me P” 
natter! Here! we will pull down the blinds.” “ Barrington, forsooth !” answered the Mayor* 


Charles made answer ; and the village magis- 
rate drew dowxffihe silk blinds accordingly. Every- 
hing was thus progressing in the most, favourable 
Danner in behalf of our hero — indeed to such an 
xtent that he could scarcely believe in the reality 
f the eiroumstanoes which had thus transpired in 
is favour* The Mayor proceeded to chat upon 


and then looking at the Ambassador, he made a 
compassionating sign, as much as to indicate that 
the young man was not right in bis intellects. 

“ You never ware more mistaken in your life;’* 
said our hero, r* than you are in respect to my 
name. Unfortunately I hare no card U present 
to his Excelled %' ^Jbut his Excellency uan testify 
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lift 


to you, that I a to an attach^ to tho British 
Embassy at Naples when I state my name to be 
Charles Vo Vere .” 

"This is most true," said the Ambassador 
'* there cannot be the slightest doubt of it. B u 
what has happened to you, Mr. Vo Vere P — foi 
jpfitnow I had the proprietor of the hotel where 
, you took up your quarters, calling in the greatest 
^tribulation— not knowing what had become of 

^”*Jtbis is indoed a history which I have pre 
sently for your Excellency’s ears,” answered 
Charles. “ In the meantime let us get rid of this 
worthy man— who certainly has played a very kind 
part, and to whom I lie under an immensity of 
obligation.” 

The village Mayor was now given to understand 
that it wa9 really a Mr. De Vere, and not a Mr. 
Barrington, whom he had brought to Florence. 
He was at first exceedingly angry ; be vowed that 
ho had been grossly duped — that he would apply 
to the Ministers, and even to the Grand Duke 
himself, if necessary, in order to obtain justice: 
but the British Ambassador very soon gave him 
to understand that his threats were of little avail 
— while Charles, taking him aside, significantly 
whispered that if ho stirred any farther in the 
business ho would only becomo the laughing-stock 
of everybody and cover himself with ridicule. 
This was the most cogent argument that could be 
adduced to tranquillize the Mayor, inasmuch as 
it appealed direct to his pride and vanity; and 
ho wound up the scene by imploring that our 
hero would place the seal of silence upon his lips, 
and forbear from making a joke of tho matter. 
Charles promised everything calculated to appease 
the crestlullen Mayor; and this functionary took 
his departure, utterly bewildored as to the motives 
which could have led to the extraordinary cheat 
of which ho had been rendered the viotim. 


CHAPTER XI 

C A It LOTT A. 

We have alluded to tho Signora Carlotta Belluno ; 
but wo have not, as it were, formally introduced 
our readers to this young lady. We have said 
that sho was a nice-looking girl, about sixteen 
years of age, and possessing a figure which had all 
the justness of proportion without the voluptuous 
fulness of her mother’s shape. She had light hair, 
which was of an exceedingly silky contexture, and 
very luxuriant. She had blue eyes, and delicato 
features ; tho expression of her countenance was 
agreeable, without being particularly intelligent : 
she seemed a good-natured creature, inexperienced, 
simple, and confiding. She stood in the greatest 
awe of her parents — but most especially of her 
father, who was a veritable domestic tyrant. In- 
deed, Captain Belluno had a very modiocre 
opinion of tho integrity of womankind ; while his 
wife, Signora Belluno— perhaps judging by her- 
self — thought that the less lieens’e that was given 
to her daughter the better. The* eonsequenoe was 
that between the two, the poor gi 'l was almost as 
much a jfciaoner as any other capt-ve in the fort- 


ress ot Bagno ; and even when she did pass beyond 
> the gates, it was only under the strict guardian- 
ship of her parents. As for going out alone, it 
was an absolute impossibility. Thus poor Car- 
iotta Belluno did not lead the blithest existence in 
the world. 

Although Bagno was a small place, there were 
several genteel families living there and in the im* 
modiate neighbourhood ; and as the Italians are 
very fond of company, it happened that evening 
parties, balls, and conversazionee prevailed at 
Bagno as well as anywhere else. A couple of 
English families were settled there ; and though 
their object was to economize, yet they in their 
poverty were actually rich, in coqg^rison with the 
generality of their neighbours— aqd they gave tro« 
quent entertainments. Captain Belluno was very 
fond of cards and good suppers ; and therefore ho 
seldom missed being at the gay assemblies which 
were given in tho town. His wife frequently ac- 
companied him— his daughter always; these 
were tho only occasions on which poof Carlotta 
njoyed the slightest shadow of liberty, and could 
for an hour or two bold herself emancipated from 
hat species of passive coercion which was exer- 
iaed over her. 

We have explained how Ckarlqp Do Vere was 
consigned to the particular compartment .of the 
fortress-prison to which he was allotted : we have 
ihown likewise how be escaped : but we bavo not as 
f ot seen how Ciprina endured her own captivity, 
r what treatment she experienced. Tho reader 
Las already learnt that Ciprina and Florilnl Lister 
were one and the same person : but perhaps we 
ad better— at least for tho present — continue to 
:all her by that name which for some time past 
he had chosen to assume. 

When separated from Charles De Vere in tho 
estibule of tho castle, Ciprina was conducted 
brough one of the three doors opening from that 
eBtibulo — thenoe aloDg a pasaago into a court- 
ard surrounded by buildings. Here she was con- 
ligned to the charge of a matron— an elderly 
female, with a weather boaton countenance, a form 
hat looked as if it would have served for a grena- 
dier, and a voice as rough and as hofcrse as if she 
bad been bawling for three or four hours from the 
op of the castle in order thereby to carry on a 
lonversati' D with her friends in the town. In 
his compartment of the fortress, as well as 
in that to which Charles De Vere had been 
consigned, there was an array of doors com- 
municating with an equal number of cells ; 
and those doors were duly numbered. Ciprina 
was Number Thirty by namo; and it was into a 
corresponding cell that she was now conducted. 
The matron pursued towards Ciprina just the 
iamo course which Koderigo the turnkey had 
adopted towards De Vere : namely, insisting that 
ihe should give up whatsoever valuable*, money, 
>r papers she might have about her person. 
Ciprina was likewise informed that she would be 
allowed to take exercise in the yard at such 
Imes as no other prisoner should be there ; and 
nasmuch as there were only two female captives 
besides herself in the compartment, she saw that 
she should not be very much restricted in this 
respect. Lastly the matron observed to her that 
•here was an excellent chaplain who would visit 
her if she thought fit; and Ciprina replied that 
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i’ne should be roost happy to see the holy father 
occasionally. She had learnt from Charles, pre- 
vious to their separation in the lobby, that he was 
a friend of Father Falconara’s ; and nhe therefore 
encouraged the idea of being visited by the chap- 
lain, who she fancied might become the inter- 
mediary of communication between herself and 
our hero, iu case measures for an escape could be 
devised, or in case Charles might have any hope- 
ful tidings to convey to her. 

Ciprina had not been long in her cell, when the 
door opened and Carlotta ilelluno made her ap- 
pearance. It was the habit of the Governor’s 
wife or daughter to visit the female prisoners at 
least once every dav ; for Captain Helium) had a 
strict idea of discipline, and he thought that the 
ladies of his household had tlnir duties to per- 
form as well ns himself. Carlotta had heard that 
a most beautiful young lady had just been brought 
as a captive to the castle; and she was most 
anxious to see her. Ciprii a took good care to j 
render herself as agreeable as possible to the , 
Governor’s daughter; but Carlotta did not stay 
with her very long on the occasion; — for she had ; 
to seek her own chamber and prepare a dress for 
a party that wus to be given in the evening by 
one of the English families resident, at Buguo. 
Brief however though the interview was between 
the two young ladies, Carlotta was inspired with 
roost* favourable opinion of Ciprina ; und she j 
thought to herself, “ This is the iirst female pri- 
soner that I ever took the slightest liking to; and 
really she is a very nice young lady !” 

Later in the day Father Faleouura paid Ciprina 
a visit. ; but it was only ior a few minutes, and 
for the purpose of bringing her three or four reli- 
gious books, with an iutitnatiun that when she had 
perused them he had otLers iu his library that 
were very much at her service. Sio went out to 
walk in the yard ; and perceiving a door stand- 
ing open on the side facing the array of cells, she 
ventured to look iuto the building with which it. 
communicated. It was the chspel of the fortress. 
Borne olu woman was cleaning it out; and Ciprina 
entered the sacred edifice. At lirst she advanced 
with hesitation, for lear lest she should be in- 
truding; but the old woman told iter that she 
was welcome to walk iu and look about, for the 
Birople reason that no other prisoner was there 
at the time. Most curiously arranged was the in- 
terior of that chapel, — every individual seat being 
so partitioned that uo one prisoner could behold 
the rest— yet all could obtain a view of the altar 
and the pulpit. We need not dwell auy farther 
nn this description, than for the mere purpose of 
observing that the model is adopted in so mo of 
Lhe chapels of the British prisons and peniten- 
tiaries where the “ separate system” is observed. 

lieturning into the yard, Ciprina walked to and 
fro iu no very felicitous state of mind ; for she 
was terribly uneasy m refcri nee to Edgar Mar- 
celliu, and terribly vindictive against tne Mar- 
chioness of Mirano. There was a time, be it re- 
membered, wbeu jd)Q would have strained every 
nerve and gone ffimost any length to screeu the 
Marchioness and induce Edgar to be merciful 
towards her t but now all this lenient feeling was 
banished from her heart. She only thought of the 
dm se treachery which bad teen played her ; and 
the yearned for revenge. She wondered how 


, Charles was succeeding with Father Falconara, and 
I how long their captivity wus likely to last. Was 
it possible that ail hope had died upon the thres- 
hold ? Oh, no 1 she could not briug her mind to 
the contemplation of anything so horrible! 

Ciprina was walking to and fro, when the gre- 
nadier-looking matron suddenly made her appear- 1 
| ance, and said, “ You must pue down your veil, 

; Numbf'r Thirty ; for persons are about to enter the 

yard ” J 

! Ciprina at once drew down the thick xefl that 
| was attached to her bonnet ; almost immediately 
afterwards a large pair of folding-doors opened at 
the extremity of the yard — and two men entered, 
carrying an enormous basket slung to a polo which 
rested upon the right shoulder of each. It was a 
, basket of the most solid and substantial wicker- 
work — about five feet long, three broad, and 
nearly four feet in depth. A green baize covered 
the top; and the osier- work was so close together 
that it was impossible to catch a glimpse of the 
contents of this immense basket : but the appear- 
ance of the two men carrying if, all covered with 
flour as they were, afforded an immediate clue to 
the solution of what would otherwise have boou 
mystery. This was the mode in which the bread, 
eontracted for with a baker in Bagno, wus brought 
thrice a duy^into the fortress. 

The folding-doors wore closed ; and the tv 
bearers of the lingo basket passed on to the other 
extremity of the yard. There a door opened into 
one of the store rooms; and the two bakers, depo- 
siting their pannier close by that door, hastily 
proceeded to empty it of its contents, — each one 
! tukiDg up as many loaves as he could carry and 
bearing them into the store-room, where he 
I arranged them on the shelves; and thus the two 
j men kept passing in and out of the store until they 
bad emptied their basket. Then they sat down to 
| rest themselves, und have a chat with the turnkey 
who was inside the store taking a note of the 
quantity of louves delivered ; and after a little 
while the two bakers slung the pole over their 
shoulders again, and passed out of the fortress at 
j a much lighter pace than that by which they had 
! entered it. 

Ciprina witnessed this operation— a proceeding 
at which she would not have flung a second glance 
if outside those walls; but in a state of captivity 
everything, however trivial, seems to be fraught 
with novelty and amusement. After having walked 
for about a couple of hours in the court-yard, 
Ciprina re-entered her eell, the grim-iooking 
matron being in readiness to lock the door upon 
her. At about eight o’clock iu the evening, she 
sought her pallet; and so completely exhausted 
was she after the fatigues and sleeplessness of the 
preceding night, that she almost immediately sank 
iuto the arms of slumber — nor was she awakened 
by the din and confusion which shortly afterwarda. 
prevailed in the fortress on account of the eBoape 
of Charles Be Vere. 

Meanwhile Carlotta Belluoo was with her father 
at the party ; and she was enjoying herself all the 
mure especially because there was some one 
present whom she very muoh liked to aee, but 
towards whom she was compelled to observe the 
most guarded demeanour every time she perceived 
the cold stern eyes of her father wandeilng to- 
wards her. At length all of a sudden there was a 
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riolent ringing at the gate of the house: some one strip him of his canonicals —Oh ! it was shocking! 
wanted to speak immediately with the Governor, shocking !’* 

Captain Belluno hastened torth to the gate; and “ Thank God he has escaped!” mentally ejacu* 
to his dismay learnt that a prisoner chad disap lated Ciprina : for though the matron had not 
peared. As a matter of course he decided upon said so, yet she fully comprehended that such 

returning instantaneously to tho castle; and it was must be the case : and she could scarcely restrain 

Equally as a m '/.ter of course that he took Car- the audible expression of her joyous emotions, 
lotta with him -but not before she had found “ Yes — all this he did ! — and the worst of it is 

v time to exchange a few very interesting observe- | there’s no trace of him!” continued the female 

tionB with a certain gentleman who was present, j turnkey. “ Tho Governor is furious — the sig- 

ladeeft* 4his little colloquy took place while her [ nora is dreadfully afflicted— and as for the sig- 
lather, having bidden her prepare to depart, | noretta- 

rushed out agaiu question the emissary at the “ Tho signoretta con perhaps speak for herself, 
gate. Now, with **>«* rest of the incidents of that worthy Gudulla,” said a soft musical voice from 
evening the reader has already been rendered well t,he doorway : and tho door being pushed open, 
acquainted: but we will nevertheless pause fora Curlotta Belluno made her appearance. “ It is 
moment to reserve, ere continuing our narrative, my father’s command that ray mother and tnvself 
that, when Curlotta found herself alone in her pay more than our usual heed to the female pri- 
chamber, she sat down to reflect upon all that had ! sormrs; and therefore I am making a round some- 
passed uetwixt herself and that certain gentleman j what earlier than usual. Number Thirty,” she 
wit li whom she had exchanged such very interest- < said, but speaking in a tone as if it pained her 
mg (.reservations. Yes— there Carlotta sat in her j thus to address the beautiful Ciprina, “ I hope 
chamber— one hand supporting her couutenunce, you have slept well? Though you area prisoner 
the other listlessly pfhying with her fan; and thus j here, there is no desire to persecute you :”— and 
for perhaps half-un-hour she remained absorbed in she looked significantly towards Gudulla. 
thought, ere she began to disapparel herself for “ Thanks, signoretta,” exclaimed Ciprina, “for 
the purpose of retiring to rest. these kind and encouraging words. But I under- 

That night passed ; and as we huve seen, Charles stand that something has occurred duemg the 

Do Vo re succeeded in making good his escape — uight ” 

and he became the guest of the quadroon in the “Ah! Gudulla has not told you ?” ejaculated 
beautiful secluded Apcunino valley. And through- j Curlotta. 

mi that night of such memorable adventures Ci- ‘ I have told Number Thirty a dozen times 
priuu slept without ouce awakening; so that when over,” said the bassoon voiced woman, “ that Nu ro- 
sin* opeued her eyes in tho morning she was ut- her Twenty. nine has escaped.” 
terly unsuspicious of anything unusual having “ Well, well,” interjected Carlotta, “ I am just 

occurred during the past twelve hours. At length going with my pass-key to peep in on the other 

the matron entered ; and she exclaimed in a voice two femalo captives; and then I will return and 
which seemed hoarsor than over, “ Well, this is a pass tun minutes or a quarter of an hour with you, 
pretty business! and to think that he should have Number Thirty.” 

done such a thing!” Carlotta glided out of tho cell; and on gaining 

“ What do you mean ?” inquired Ciprina, start- the eourt-jard, she flung an anxious gl nice to- 
ing up in her pallet, but instantaneously suspecting wards the folding-gates at the extremity. At that 
that she was about to receive some intelligence very instant the gates opened ; and the two bakers 
with m ferei.ee to De Vere. appeared, with their immense basket, slung to tho 

“ All ! a nice young fellow, that Number pole over their shoulders, as we have already d.‘- 
Twenty-nine !” said the woman, in a voice which scribed it. Carlotta’s c mritenance brightened up 
sounded exactly as if it were speaking through a — her eyes swept their looks around — no one but 
bassoon. “ Perhaps you would like to play tho the two bakers were in viow— and she sped io- 
same trick ? But you will not, 1 can tell you! 1 wards them. Some few words were interchanged; 
shall keep an uncommon sharp look out upon you, and then the fair Carlotta slipped a note into me 
Thirty — I shall !” j hands of one of tho men, together with a piece of 

“But what do you mean?” asked Ciprina, in money, saying, “ Be sure you deliver it to niui 
the most painful suspense. the moment you leave the castle !” 

“Now, do you mean to tell me that you did “That moment, signora!” waa the reply ; and 
not hear all that noise during the early part of the baker consigned both the billet and the com 
the uight ?” demanded the woman : “ or it wasn't to hh pocket. 

the night at all— for it was last evening, very soon Almost immediately afterwards Carlot ta Bel- 
after you retired to bed. There was a trampling luno returned to Ciprina’s cell, entering it ny 
of horses, and hurrying and scurrying — and run- means of the pass-key which she possessed. Toe 

ning about hither aud thither ” beautiful prisoner, having risen from her pallet, 

“But what for?” asked Ciprina. “I beard was now’ performing her toilet -at widen Carioiu 
nothing of all this ! — nothing, I can assure you !” good-naturedly assisted her. We should obserw* 
“ Well then, if you did not— and if you canoot thut Gudulla, the female-turnkey, had retired, 

guess But no! 1 daresay you are really igno* and the two young ladies were therefore al*ue 

rant upon the point ! — for of course it was a together. 

sudden thought on the part pf the young man “ It is really true that Number Twenty- nine has 

though if you yourself are a good and pious effected his escape,” said Carlotta. “I am wmi 

Catholic, you will confess that it was roost abomi- you will forgive me for yielding to the regulations 
nable 4o treat our dear young chaplain in suoh a of this fortress, and speaking of the captives by 
way !— - to stun him outright — bind aud gag him — numerals only— addressing you also in the same 
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way $ but it has become so completely a habit wit f 
me ” 

“And moreover it is jour duty, signora, 1 ” re 
spondod Ciprina; “so that you really need not 
offer any excuse, nor make any apology to me," 

“ You are very kind to speak thus,” said Car- 
lotta. “ Come— sit down and partake of your 
breakfast; and I will remain a little while to con- 
verse with you that is to say, if my presence be 

not disagreeable P” 

“On the contrary!” exclaimed Ciprina; “I am 
infinitely grateful for such kind companionship 

But how did Signor De Vere 1 mean Numbe 

Twenty-nine make bis escape ?” 

Carlotta gave Ciprina a few particulars relutivi 
to our hero’s escape ; and although the Governor’i 
daughter naturally told the tale as if Father Faloo 
nara had been overpowered by the superior strength 
of a desperate man,— yet Ciprina could not help 
thinking that it was ail the result of a friendly collu- 
sion between Charles and the young priest. Little, 
however, did it matter whether the incident had 
occurred in one way or the other, since the main 
fact was the same — and this was that Charles Be 
Vero had eflVcted his escape. 

“ All ! and that is not all,” said Carlotta : “ but 
I- must inform you that this young gentleman — 

Number Twenty-nine 1 do not ask you whether 

he is any relation of yours, or in what light he 

stood towards you but 1 know that you wer< 

brought hither together ” 

“lie is no relation, answered Ciprina; “and he 
stands towards me in no other light than that of u 
simple acquaintance. Therefore you may speuk 
unreservedly, signora.” 

“ Oh ! L was not going to say any harm of 
him,” rejoined Carlotia: “1 was merely about to 
observe that he is evidently a very brave man — yes, 
even a desperate one; for ho completely conquered 
three of our men, who rode after him. Two of 

them were seriously injured ” 

“ Ah! I am sorry to hear this,” exclaimed Ci- 
prina : “ I mean 1 regret to learn that there 
should have been any necessity for such violence. 
But you caunot blurno the young gentleman, sig- 
nora - 

“ On tho contrary,” rejoined the young lady, 
/owering her voice and bending a significant look 
upon Ciprina ; “ 1 rather admire him for it. Bo 
permit me to ask one question! Is he an Eng 
lishman or a Frenchman P— for my father insists 
upon it that he is a Frenchman — while our reve- 
rend chaplain, the good Father Faloouara, declares 
that he is an Englishman.” 

“ He is assuredly an Englishman,” responded 
Ciprina. “ That he was arrested by mistake— 
indeed that he was taken for a young Frenchman 

•—is most certain ! For that I can vouch ” 

“Bo not speak too loud,” said Carlotta; “for 
this is a forbidden topic — and if that grenadier- 
looking old wretch were listening attheioor— — ” 

“ Ah, my dear signora !” exclaimed Ciprina, “ I 
would not for the world compromise you 1 How 
kind is your conduct towards me ! You are not 

treating me as a pjkfcmer ” 

“ I confess that I have conceived a liking for 
you,” rejoined Carlotta ; “ and I wish to heaven 
it were in my power to do something to alleviate 

the affliction of your captivity - - aye, or even to j 

release you from it altogether.” 


i f " Towards the alleviation of the misery at- 
tendant upon my prisunago, y u are doing every, 
thing ttiat lies in your pow r,” said Ciprina. 
“ Kind language — kind looks— 

“ Oh ! 1 begin to feel a very sincere friendship 
for you !” interjected Carlotta, taking the beau* 
tiful captive’s hand and pressin it with warmth,, t 
“But we were talking of that young geitleman 
who escaped in so daring and gallant a manner. 
And so be is an Englishman f” 

“I am all the better able to certify tho /act,” 
returned Ciprina, “ because I myself first knew 
him in England.” 

“ And you P” said Carlotta * “ I see that you 
are not an Italian — you do not look like a 
French woman : perhaps you likewise are 
English ?” 

“ Yes— England is my native country,” re- 
joined Ciprina : and for a moment her bosom 
heaved with a sigh, as she thought of her couBin 
Agnes whom she bad so abru tly left, and the 
buppy homo at Sidney Villa which she had like- 
wise so precipitately abandoned. 

“ Ab, you are an Englishwoman P” ejaculatod 
Carlotta. “ Oh, I like the English, 1 can assure 
you ! There are two English families settled at 
Bagno. I know them well— they give excellent 
entertainmen/.s. Indeed, last night I was at a 
very pleasant party at the house of one of those 
families, when the tidings came of the prisoner’s 
escape. But what did you say his namo was f 
Bo not speak too loud ! Remember that 1 am 
transgressing regulations!” 

“His namo is Bo Vere,” returned Ciprina; 
and I am very much mistaken if the Tusean 
Government will not be called to account for his 
arrest, because he is attached to the British Em- 
bassy at Naples.” 

“The British Embassy at Naples P” exclaimed 
Carlotta Belluno, almost bounding upon her seat, 
o strong was the feeling of surprise which seomod 
o take possession of her. “ The Embassy at 
Naples P” she repeated. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Ciprina ; “ I can assure you I 
m telling you tho truth. Why do you look so 
mazed P” 

Carlotta blushed — hesitated — and then said, 

11 Perhaps — perhaps— you likewise have been at 

Naples?” 

“ Yos,” answered Ciprina ; “ and I saw Charles 
Vere there : consequently I know that I am 
celling you nothing that is not consistent with the 
act truth.” 

“ How extraordinary ! how very extraordi- 
nary I” murmured Carlotta, as if thus musing 
ith herself : then, as renewod blushes dyed her 
heeks, she said, “ Perhaps you are acquainted 
with some others of the attaches ?— perhaps you 
an name them?” 

“ I know them all by name,” answered Ciprina, 
ondering why the young damsel was giving this 
urn to tho discourse. “First there is Sir Alex- 
ander Holcroft ” 

“ Ah!”— and though the ejaculation on Car- 
otta’s part was scarcely audible, yet Ciprina’s ear 
iid catch it ; and stopping short, she surveyed the 
Governor’s daughter with increasing wonder and 
uriosity. 

“ Yes — Sir Alexander Holcroft,” prooeeded 
Ciprina,— “is a polished gentleman— with ^fasci- 
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gating manners and distinguished appearance - 
very rich * 

But again she stopped short; for Carlotta _ 
^cheeks were now scarlet, and she was trembling all 
over with nervousness and confusion. .Toy was 
however gleaming in her eyes ; and Ciprina per- 
'ccived (liat the topic was an agreeable one. She 
therefore went on to say, u Sir Alexander IIol- 
croft is a fine specimen of an English gentlemun : 
*he is tall and good-looking-intelligent — and en- 
dowed w\th great conversational powers. Tie is 
about five-and -thirty years of age; but ho does 
not look more than eight-and- twenty.” 

Ciprina made a few additional observations 
eulogistic of S r Alexander Holcroft; but she 
did not think it ^»-th while to say that ho 
bore a reputgtio* or unprincipled profligacy 
amongst the fair Ciprina saw that by prais- 

ing the Baronet she was pleasing the Governor's 
daughter; and it was naturally her object to win 
Carlotta's friendship ; for who could tell what ser- 
vice the young lady might become capable of 
rendering her ? 

** And l also knew Sir Alexander Holcroft,” 
said Carlotta, after a pause. ” But I must leave 
you now ! My father and mother will be wait- 
ing at tbo breakfast. table for me! I will return 
and see you presently.” # 

Carlotta gave her band to the captive; and then 
she passed out from the cell : but ere she closed 
the door, she flung a significant look upon Ciprina, 
as much as to imply that a friendly understanding 
was now established between them. 

Wnen Ciprina was alnne, she reflected on all 
that had just taken plac^ ; ami she said to her- 
self, “ is it not possible tout I may turn Carlotta’s 
friendship to advantage ? Who knows ? She 
possesses a pass key ! But Ah ! I may rest full 
well assured that after the escape of Charles l)e 
Vere, the utmost vigilance will be maintained 
throughout the fortnlice. However, I can do no 
possible harm by cultivating the good feelings with 
which I have already inspired Carlotta. Who 
knows how lorg it tuay be ero Charles shall be 
enabled to effect my deliverance ? He himself 
may bo recaptured yet ? -at this very moment he 
may be a prisoner ? Or even if he has already sue 
ceeded in reaching Florence, or shall succeed in so 
doing — there may bo obstacles and there may be 
delays: in short, I ought to be prepared for every 
contingency. And theu too it is delightful to 
have the companionship of this girl, even though 
she bo a singular compound of simplicity and 
silliness, ignorance and giddiness. Ah! she knows 
Sir Alexander llolcrolt ? But how and where ? 
She loves him — or at least she bus listened favour- 
ably to some tale which ho has breathed in her 
ear ? This is certain ! I must obtain ull her 
secrets from hor when she returns presently !” 

At about noon the two bakers reappeared in 
the court-yard, carrying their enormous basket 
between thorn. At the same moment Carlotta 
Belluno emerged from the side door opening into 
that yard ; and after sweeping her looks around, 
she advanced towards the foremost baker as 
stealthily as Bhe had done a few hours previously. 
The rcan hastily clipped a biflet into her hand,— 
at the same timo whispering, “ We know what we 
h&vei»to do, signora — and you are to say yea 
or no.” 


Carlotta did not exactly understand what the 
man meant : but she naturally thought that it bore 
some reference to the contents of the billet which 
had just been slipped into her hand. She there- 
fore hastened towards Ciprina's cell ; and in the 
recess or little archway in which the doorway was 
sot, Carlotta hastily ran her eyes over the note. 
She now became agitated with very powerful 
emotions : there was even an instant when she 
clung to the wall for support : but quickly re- 
covering herself, she mentally ejaculated, “ Yes, 
yes— it must be so !” 

Hastily thrusting the billet into her bosom, she 
passed out again into the court-yard, and ap- 
proached the entrance of the bread store, where 
the two bnkers were now delivering their bread to 
the turnkey whose duty it was to receive it, and 
who held a slate in his hand to keep a correct 
account. The man who acted as the intermediary 
>f Carlotta’s mysterious correspondency ap- 
proached her ; and she emphatically whispered, 

“ Yes!— I will do it !” 

He seemed fully to comprehend her meaning; 
For ho bent upon tho lady a significant look, 
adding, “ At two o'clock precisely we shall re- 
turn.” 

“At two o’clock ?” echoed Carlotta. “ Not it 
cannot be done at that hour ! My father will 
want me. You must come later — at half-past 
three, for instance ” 

“ Impossible, signora !” rej »in**d the- baker. 

“ Everything is settled for two o’clock — if it is 
;o be done at all !” 

Carlotta seemed cruelly . perpVxe 1 for a few 
moments; but as an idea suddenly struck her, 
her countenance brightened up— and she rejoined. 
Yes— it can bo managed at two punctually !” 

She then retraced her way across the court- 
yard, and passed into Ciprina’s cell. The young 
English lady was anxiously awaiting her return ; 
and the meeting was fraught with the utmost 
riendliness on both sides, just as if they were old 
icquaintances, and likewise as if they had been 
jorne time asunder instead of the brief interval of 
three hours. 

‘Tell mo,” said Carlotta, — “tell me, I beseech 
you have you any hope that your young English 
riend will be ouabled to accomplish your de- 
iver.ince from the fortress?” 

“ Why do you ask ?” inquired Ciprina, not 
knowing how to shape her response. 

* Because if you are not quite sure of tho 
assistance of your English friend," /eplicd Car- 

lotta, “I think — indeed I am sure On, ves ! 

I will faithfully promise to use all the intei eat I 
can command -and that would be great ” 

* Excellent friend !” cried Ciprina, seizing the 

young damsel's hand and pressing it with fervour t 
“ I believe you ! I know that you 'vould do 
everything you could for me! Oh, if it were in 
ny power to evince my gratitude by rendering 
you any service in return ” 

“ It. is in your power — and you can render me 
such service,” interrupted Carlotta. “ Time is 
precious— and I have many explanations to givo. 
Oh ! though wo have known each other but a few 
hours, it seems to me as if the friendship of year* 
xisted between us. I am going to mako you my 
confidante ” 

“ Yes— give me your confidence, my dear Car- 
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lotto!” said Ciprina ; “for if it really be in my “ Yes— faith fully promised. Oh, be is tbo very 
power to advise or to assist you, I will do it! soul of honour I” exclaimed Carlotta Belluno. “Of 
Come , let me help you towards imparting this this I have been convinced from the very outset of 
confidence— let me make a conjecture. You love our acquaintance : but I was nevertheless well 
Sir Alexander Holcroft P” j pleased to bear all the eulogies which you just 

“ Yes— and he loves me in return/' replied the now passed upon him. Ah! it is impossible to> 
blushing Carlotta* “ He has offered to make me , help loving him— and he has said the same to me 
his wife.” ■ in his letters ! Last night at this party— 

“ Has he demanded your hand in marriage of where, by the bye, there were some more Euglish 
your father P” asked Ciprina. | guests— they ase travelling on their way from 

“ No— he has not dared : for I have told him ; Ravenna to Florence, and they have stopped for 
how useless it would be! My father detests the | a few days at Bagno— 1 will mention their 
English. Besides, he has promised my hand to ; names in case you should happen to know them* 
an old nobleman — a man who by bis years might , There are the Hon. Hector and Mrs. Hard* 
be my great grandfather. Ah ! is not this shock- j ress ” 


ing, my dear friend P” 

“Shocking!” echoed Ciprina. "You think, 
therefore, that your father would prove inexorable ?” 

“Ah ! if you knew my father,” rejoined Car- 
lotta, “ you would not ask such a question ! Yes 
—he would prove inexorable— and he would over- 
whelm me with his anger ! You see there- 
fore ” 

“ I see,” said Ciprina, “ that your parents are 

in total ignorance at least I presume the 

Signora Belluno is vhus ignorant, as well as your 
father ?” 

“ Yes— both my parents. And I have not even 
revealed my love for the English Baronet, in the 
confessional to Father Fuleonara.” 

“ V^jlere did you first m< et Sir Alexander llol- 
croft P” asked Ciprina. 

“ lie has been staying for the last two months 
with one of the English families to which 1 jmt 
now alluded, and who are settled at Bagno. It 
seems that he had a very severe illness in the 
summer at Naples : his physicians recommended 
him to court the Apeunine breezes— he had friends 
at Bagno — and therefore he came hither. I have 
met nirn at parties — 

“And elsewhere perhaps, my dear Carlotta,” 
said Ciprina, with an arch smile. “Lovers always 
have their secret meetings— in some shady grove, 
or on the bank of some pellucid Btream — — ” 

“ 1 have never once been alone with Sir Alex- 
ander Holcroft,” replied Carlotta. “ Oh ! you 
would be amazed if you knew how completely I 
am the victim of parental despotism ! My father 
never permits me to pass out of the fortress alone, 
in this sense 1 am almost as much a captive as 
you yourself are I And think of the humiliation, 
my dear friend!— if at this very moment I were 
to go and present myself at the outer-gate of the 
castle — Ah ! would you believe it ? that gate 
would remain closed against me ! And yet 1 de- 
clare to you most solemnly that I have never done 
anything to provoke this utter want of confidence 
on the part of my parents !” 

“ But if you have had uo opportunities of meet- 
ing Sir Alexander Holcroft alone,” said Ciprina, 
** you must at least have established some rneuns 
of maintaining a correspondence with him ?” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Carlotta, a deep blush mantling 
upon her countenance. “ It was he who arranged 

that moans of eoiJIipondence and Oh ! he has 

written me such beautiful letters l so full of pro- 
testations of love yes, and so complimentary to 

myself 1” 

“ And he has promised to espouse you ?” said 
Ciprina. 


| “ Ah, Cicely !” ejaculated Ciprina, with a look 

of surprise. “Yes— I know her* well— and he? 
husband Mr. liardress too.” 

I “ And there is his sister the Hon. Miss Josephine 
Hardress,” oontinuod Carlotta— “a sweet charm- 
ing young lady ! Mrs. Hardress herself is a very 
fine woman. What a beautiful complexion ! what 
| softness in her large blue eyes ! what superb teeth ! 
The only fault iu her face fa that her lips seem 
to be somewhat too full, giving a certain prominency 
to the mouth—” 

“ Ah ! but you are forgetting all your own nar- 
rative, my •’dear friend !” interrupted Ciprina. 

. “Pray proceed. You just now said that time was 
precious ” 

“ And heaven knows it is so !” responded Car- 
lot ta emphatically. “ But 1 am so bewildered 

— so agitated— aud bo confused yes, and l am 

also ashamed to tell you— —I feel half-fright 
cue I — ” 

“ What ! «•# you afraid of me P” asked Ciprina 
reproachfully. “Have I not vowed to serve you, 
if possible, to the utmost ?” 

“Oh, I will tell you everything!” cried the 
young damsel, flinging her arm round Ciprina'i 
neck. “There is to beau afternoon conversazione 
: to-day : it is to commence between one aud two 

o’clock -and Ah! ray dear friend, last evening 

i Sir Alexander whispered some few words in my 
| ear— they couveyod a request — and I gave an 
alfir mative reply ” 

“ 1 think I begin to understand,” said Ciprina, 
who saw that unless she encouraged Carlotta to 
proceed, thp explanations never would be finished, 
j — “ I think I begin to understand what the re- 
‘ quest was to which your affirmative answer was 
J given. Sir Alexander llolcroft proposed an elope- 
i ment ?” 

Carlotta blushed a deeper scarlet than evor, as 
she faltoringly murmured, “Yes— it was so.” 

“ Well,” continued Ciprina ; “ and now I suppose 
! something has occurre I to derange the plan ?” 

‘Alas, yes!” responded Carlotta. “My father 
aud mother will not go to the cmioersazione, in 
consequence of the eneape of the Eugi.sh gentle- 
man— they do not feel in a humour to mix in 
society ” 

“And they will not suffer you to go alone?” 
said Ciprina inquiringly. 

j “ I could no more proceed to that conversazione 
| by myself,” replied the young damsel, “ than you, 
my dear friend, have a chance of crossing the 
| threshold of the fortress within the next ffvo 
I minutes. Oh, is it not distressing?” 

1 “ But surely Sir Alexandor Holcroft,” said 
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Ciprina, *• has ingenuity enough to suggest some 
pUn t and money enough to ensure its execution ? 
Come— tell me, Carlotta ! — You have found means 
to communicate with him— have you not?” 

“ Yes— early this morning I sent him a note/’ 
responded the damsol ; “ and just now I received 
the reply.” 

“ Ah, well then,” ejaculated Ciprina, “ I see 
that there is no need to despair, since Sir Alex- 
ander is not inactive. But what does he propose?” 

“ The plan is admirable— all is arranged so far 
as S r Alexander is concerned,— and >it could not 
possibly fail of success: only-—” 

** Ah, another obstacle ! Come, I will wager it 
is not insuperable ?” exclaimed Ciprina. “ W hat 
is it ?” 

“ Sir Alexander has made his arrangements,” 
replied Carlotta, “ for the execution of the plan at 
two o'clock precisely; and these arrangements 
cannot*now be altered. But my father said to me 
Jfo. 08 .— Agnes. 


at breakfast time, that since he did not feet in a 
humour to take me to the conversazioni!, he would 
accompany uio tor r ride on horseback ; and he 
bade me be in readiness a few minutes before two. 
Thus, you perceive, ray d»*ar friend ” 

“ I perceive, Carlotta, tbit you are approaching 
the point at which you will explain how 1 cun 
possibly serve you.” 

“ Yea— I am approaching that point,” rejoined 
Carlotta. “ Ah, my dear friend ! if through you 
X should succeed in effecting my escape from the 
fortress at two o’clock— tor a veritable escape it 
would be— I should never forget your kindness ; 
but I would at once urge Sir Alexander to lose no 
time In taking the initiative if necessary, or iu 
Buecouring Signor Do Vere’s endeavours, as the 
case may be, towards effecting your liberation.” 

" Apart from any such motive,” returned Oi- 
prina, who deemed it prudent to adopt as unselfish 
a demeanour as possible, M I shall be only too 

Vox* XJU 
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glad to render you my assistance. Now then, 
Carlotta, to the point !” 

« The fomale turnkey Gudulla will be here 
presently,” proceeded the young damsel ; “ and if 
you signify to her your desire to pay your devo* 
tions in the chapel, the request will be immedi- 
ately conyeyod to my father, and his reply will be 
in the affirmative.” 

u But how will this serve your purpose ?'* asked 
Ciprina. 

u Because my mother, who is a great devotee 
and is very fond of compelling me to attend the 
chapel as often as possible, will be sure to throw 
out a hint to the effect that I should do well to be 
present with you, as you are a newly arrived 
prisoner—” 

“ In short, my dear Carlotta,” interrupted Ci- 
prina, “ you are so sure of being enabled to 
manage the point with your father, that it is 
needless for us to discuss it. Well then, so 
much the better ! But now give me your con- 
fidence entirely — and tell roe how the final ar- 
rangements aro to be carried out for your libera- 
tion.” 

“Yes — I will tell you everything,” exclaimed 
Carlotta. “The plan is wonderfully ingenious; 
and yet, my dear friend, I am afraid you will laugh 
when I explain it — you will thiuk it very ridiculous 
— and really 1 must confess that it is but little 
consistent with the policy and romance of a love- 
affair.” 

“No matter, my dear Carlotta,” said Ciprina, 

“ provided the desired end can be attained. \ r ou 
arc so diffident and timid ! Do speak out ! What 
is this plan that has been devised ?” 

“Perhaps you may have noticed,” continued 
the young damsel, “ the mode in which the broad 
is brought iuto the fortress ?” 

Ciprina started— and she was suddenly seized 
with a violent inclination to burst out laughing ; 
for a suspicion of Carlotta’s meaning had Hashed J 
upon her mind. She however kept her counte* | 
nance as s}jo said, “Yea — I have observed that tho 
bread . is brought into the castle in enormous 
panniers or bppkets.” 

“ And it iB in one of those baskets,” r<\v ant'd 
Carlotta, “ that I presently hope to pass through 
the gates of the fortress.” 

“Ah!” said Ciprif.a : but she now experienced 
no inclination to laugh: — on the contrary, she 
reflected profoundly for nearly a minute. “Then 
I suppose,” she at length said, “ that everything 
is arranged with the bakers who bring in the 
broad ?” 

“Yes —every thing,” responded Carlotta. “To 
tell you the truth, my dear Ciprina, it is one of 
those men who has served as an intermediary of 
correspondence between Sir Alexander and my- 
self. I think you now undeVstand ” 

“ I understand everything f 9 interjected Ciprina, 
“ But at what hour does Father Falconara attend 
in the chapel ?” 

“ At about a qi^ster before two. He enters the 
confessional at oirce- — that is to say, if there 
be any person present who’ desires his sacred 
ministrations. It will be neoesBary for me to go 
through fhe ceremony first, because it is always 
my custom to do so w hen I accompany any female 
prisoner iuto the chapel; and if 1 were on this 
occasion to deviate froir the rule, it would 


seem strange to the old sextoness. Besides, the 
ceremony, so far as I am concerned, will bo over 
just about two o’cloc k - —i t will not then seem: 
singular if I quit the chapel without waiting for" 

yOU ” 

“ Enough, my dear Carlotta !” interrupted Ci- 
prina .* “ I comprehend it all!— the plan is most 
admirably arranged !— and it oannot possibly fail 
to succeed ! Most cheerfully shall I assist you <o 
the extent that you require.” 

Too young damsel threw her arms about Ci- 
prina’s neck, and embraced her fervently. 

“I must now loavo you,” shesaid; “Gudulla 
will bo here almost immediately— and you must 
make your request in reference to the chapel. It 
is close upon one o’clock,” added Carlotto, look- 
ing at her watch. “In another hour—” 

“In another hour,” rejoined Ciprina, “you will 
be thinking of a speedy meeting with an ardent 
lover.” 

Carlotta Belluno flung a look 9 f gratitude upon 
her new friend, and then issued **forth. from tho 
cell. 4 

Shortly after one o’clock tho rough-voiced Gu- 
dulla made her appearance, followed by another 
female turnkey bearing Ciprina’s dinner; and 
then the captive proffered the demand in reference 
to the ehapel. 

“ I will see that your wish is ,at onco conveyed 
to the Governor, Number Thirty,” answered Gn- 
dulla, who was now exceedingly polite and civil 
after her own fashion to Ciprina, because she had 
Been that the beautiful captive was in favour with 
the Governor’s daughter. 


CHAPTEE XXI. 

THE BASKET. 

It was about twenty ifunutes to two o’clock wh 
Carlotta Belluno returned to the cell of her friend 
Ciprina. The young lady had thrown on a species 
of mantilla, or cloak, with a hood fringod with a 
deep black lace, which might serve as a veil in 
case of need. She had also secured about her 
person tho articles of jewellery which she possessed ; 
and as she entered the coll, Ciprina immediately 
perceivod that she had been weeping. 

“ Do you repent the step which you are about 
to take, C&rlotta ?” she inquired. 

“ Ob, no ! no !” responded the young damsel 
fervently. “ But still, my dear friend, it wd* a 
painful, thing for me to leave my father and 
mother in such a way.— then to fling a last look as 
it were upon my homef^ Ah, Ciprina! you oannot 
be surprised if I felt all thi^’and if for an instant 
I was overpowered by thet vfaleoceof my gmo-. 
tions!” ; r 

“ Yes, Carlotta, it wai natural?’ ' replied Gu 
prina. “ But now you are courageous———” 

“Oh, yes!— courageous and resolute !” was the 
answer. “ And, Ah ! my dear friend, what an 
immense debt of gratitude shall I owe you!” 

‘ Do not speak of it. I shall miss you, dear 
Carlotta !— but still I have every reason to hope 
that my own sojourn here will not bo a c lengtiiy 
one, and we shall perhaps soon meet again.” 

“ Ob, what happiness ‘that would be I” ejacu* 
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Jated Carlotta. " We should then talk over every- 
thing which is now occurring ! — Ab, and we 
should laugh too at the incident of the huge 

basket !” 

“jph, yes! depend upon it we will yet see bnppy 
days together*— and we will laugh and rejoice as 
we think of the perplexities and embarrassments 
of the present moment ! But tell mo, my dear 
Carlotta-- did everything take place as you had 
foreseen ?" 

“Everything was even more propitious than I 
could have anticipated,” responded the young 
damsel ; “ for the moment 1 entered the room 
where my parents were seated, my father said that 
be could not accompany me for the promised ride, 
because he must draw up a report of everything 
that had occurrdd in reference to the escape of the 
young prisoner last night. ThiB report he will 
have to send off to the Minister of Police in 
Florence.” 

“And thus,” said Ci«'nn*, “everything pro- 
ceeded to your'litmost satisfaction P” 

“ Yes t. your messsajje in reference to the chapel 
was duly delivered to my father— and then my 
mother bagan to read me a long lecture on the 
necessity of being tegular in- my devotions and 
attending the confessional often ; for you must 
know that she has become very devout flf late — she 
thinks Father Falconara the best preacher she ever 
heard - 

“ Is it not time for us to proceed to the chapol ?” 
asked Ciprina. 

“ YeB. Come !” repliod Carlotta, after consult- 
ing her watch. “ Have yuu a veil ? If not, I 
must run and fetch you one. I really quite forgot 
it P” 

“'I have one,” returned Ciprina, — “ a thick black 
one. And here it is ?’* 

‘ You must put it on, in order to visit the 
chape’,” said Carlotta; “because as a matter of 
course, the priest is not supposed to know who it 
is that ente.-B the confessional.” 

Thus speaking, she drew the hood of her own 
mantel over her countenance : Ciprina put on her 
bonnet, and folded tho thick black veil over her 
face. The' two young ladies then issued from the 
cell: they crossed the court- yard — they reached 
the door of the chapel, which was standing ajar- ! 

“ I suppose it is you, signora ?” said the old j 


i darkened nook forming one half of the confcs- 
| sicnnl, while the priest was seated iu the other. 

• How hurried and anxious was now the glance 
| which Ciprina flung towards the dial of the clock 
in front of the centre gallery ! It wanted only 
five minutes to two: Father Falconara had been 
j a few minutes later than usual. Ciprina next 
looked towards the door : the old sextouess was 
still stationed there. Ciprina swept her glaooes 
around : not another soul was to be seen in the 
chapol, besides those whom the reader already 
knows to be there. Ah ! if that sextouess would 
but move away from the vicinage of the door, 
there would be no one to watch Ciprina’a actions 
or to suspect them ! But the old harridan seemed 
to stick fast ul that door: and the young lady 
thought to herself, “ It is only too clear that as I 
entered iu the company of the Governor’s daughter, 
I shall not be permitted to g > forth alone. ” 

But scarcely had she made this reflection, when 
a gentle knocking was heaid at the door by which 
Father Falconara had entered tho chapel. This 
door opened from the male compartment of the 
prison ; and some of the inmates of that compart- 
ment were now coming, iu the custody of a turn- 
j key, to attend tho priest’s ministrations. Toe old 
sextouess hastened across the chapel to open iho 
door to which we have just alluded. 

With what exultation leapt Ciprina’s heart ! 
She glided away from tho front of the little altar 
iu the immediate vicinity of the confessional: she 
dived down a narrow passage betwixt the amphi- 
theatrically arranged rows of seats; and uuper- 
ceived by a sou!, she gained the door opening into 
! tho yard belonging to the femulo compartment, 
j A glance towards the further extremity of that 
yard, showed her that the bakerB were there; and 
one ul them was lounging, as if with a negligent 
air, against toe large basket, so that Ciprina !e 
convinced it had been aheady emptied of its con- 
tents. Oil! how her heart palpitated as she at once 
and unhesitatingly bent her steps towards tbo 
basket, her countenance completely concealed by 
tho veil which she held in double or treble folds 
over her features. 

Wht'ii sue was within ft doz rt n* paces of t! e 
huskot, the baker who was leaning against it, 
gave a Bhorl cough ; and his companion unuierU* 
ately came forth (ruin the store room, where he 


aextoness to Carlotta Belluuo, whom she recognised had been having a few minutes’ chfct with the 
by her mantle. ! warder whose duty it was to receive tho bread and 


“It is 1,” answered tbe damsel : “and this is a 
prisoner — Number Thirty — who comes with me 
by my father’s permission.” 

“The aextoness stood aside ; Carlotta and Ciprina 
passed on. In a few minutes they beheld a door 
open at tbe, other extremity of tbe chapel — and 
Father Falconara • madeTfcis appearance : but lie 
Almost Instantaneously vanished again, for he 
passed into the vestiary to put on his surplice, 
JEfe soon issued thettfie again, and proceeded towards 
the conlessfbnal. " Carlotta and Ciprina were now 
kneeliog on hassocks at a little altar near the con- 
fessional ; and the priest could not as a matter of 
course distinguish who they were, their counte- 
nances being concealed. So {soon as they heard 
the door of the confessional close behind him, Car- 
lotta hastily pressed Ciprina’s hand as an indica- 
tion that the important moment was now ap- 
proaching; and she at once passed into the 


take an account of it. 

What followed was tho work of a moment. 
Both tho bakers swept their looks suifnd with 
lightning rapidity ; and the.i bei"g convinced that 
they were unobserved, one of them tilted up the 
basket in such a manner that Ciprina was enabled 
at once to step into it. Tbe green baize cloth was 
thrown over hor — tho two bakers loak the ex- 
tremities of tho polo upon their shoulders — and 
away they went, one hummiug a tune and the 
other whistling iu an equally off hand nonchafnr.t 
manner. Just at the very moment thi.t the gat<s 
of the other extremity of the yard w>re throw;, 
open, the clock of tho castle proclaimed the h"ur 
of two. 

Nothing would have surprised Ciprir a Iosb than 
to have heard a shriek pealing through the air — a 
scream from tholips of Carlotta Bell uno — or also 
the rushing forward of the young damsel to dan, 
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id and whv the basket was borno off or® she ha< 
entered it? But there was no molestation o 
hindrance of either kind. We bare said thai 
Father Faloonara was a few minutes late in th 
chapel on the present occasion ; and thus Caaiotta 
could not escape from the confessional with such 
exceeding punctuality. 

The gates of the yard closed behind the bakers 
and their basket : another yard was traversod- 
there was more opening and shutting of gates — 
and each stoppage, it only Tor an instant, appeared 
to Ciprina to be a perfect age. At length the 
outer gates were cleared ; and Ciprina was fairly 
beyond the threshold of the castle. Oh, if her 
heart had previously been beating anxiously or 
exultingly, how much more anxiously, and how 
much more exultingly did it now beat ! — anxiously, 
because she dreaded lest any misadventure might 
cause her to be retaken and borne back into the 
castle — and exultingly, because thus far success 
was so completo ! 

For the first fifty yards or so after the threshold 
of the castle was crossod, the two bakers pursued 
their way at the 4$ame deliberate pace as at first, 
because they were still within view of the sentries 
at the portals ; but they soon quickened their 
course — and as they abruptly turned to the right, 
it was a 1 positive run which they made of it for 
nearly a hundred yards. Then they abruptly 
Btopped' short— the basket touched the ground — 
in a moment it was tilted up— and Ciprina steppod 
forth, still keeping hex veil densely folded over her 
tottntenanoe. 

“There, signora! behind that clump of trees 
ponder!" cried one of the men quickly ; and away 
iped the liberated lady as if it were really for her 
rery life that she was running. 

At the same moment the two bakers, catching 
ip the pole on their shoulders, again hastened 
sack into the straight road which led into Bagno, 
where they presented themselves at their master’s 
»hop with an air of as much coolness as if nothing 
inusual had taken place. 

Meanwhile Ciprina was speeding towards the 
dump of trees <which had been pointed out to her, 
ind which was at a distance of nearly a hundred 
ind fifty yardB from the spot v where bIig had 
itepped out of the basket. The instant she 
'cached that tuft of evergreens, Sir Alexander 
Holcroft sprang forward, and was about to catch 
ior in his arms, when Ciprina suddenly threw 
>ack her veil, at the same time bursting out into 
i merry laugh. 

“ Good heavens !” ejaculated the Baronet : 

1 Mrs. Clifford ? — Floribel ?’* 

“Yes— ’tis I!" she exclaimed; “I who have 
ust escaped from that fortress, and who now 
brow myself upon your generosity to convey me 
,o some place of safoty ! Ah’ ! you have a vehicle 
n readiness! Come! come!" 

Thus speaking, Ciprina rushed towards the post- 
baise and pair which stood farther behind the 
dump of trees ; os0 as Sir Alexander's confiden- 
ial valet was holding the door open in readiness, 
Jiprina sprang inside. 

“ But in the name of heaven," said the bewil* ! 
lered Baronet, thrusting his head into the vehicle I 
vithout taking his seat in it, “ what does all this 
ppan f" 

'* it means. SiL^’Jxander," quickly reioined i 


Ciprioa, “ that if you have a spark of true British 
chivalry in your composition, you will take pity 
on your fellow-countrywoman who has been infa 
mously treated J As for jour Carlotta, you must 
devise another stratagem for her rescue. " 

“ By heaven , this is perplexing V' ejaculated 
Holcroft: then Binging himself into the chaise 
ith what seemed to be a species of desperation, 
he added impetuously, “ Briveon !" 

The door was banged— the valet leapt up into 
he rumble— the postilion cracked his whip- and 
way went the equipage. 

“Now that 1 am so readily obeying your adju* 
ation, madam," said Holcroft, “ and that I am 
bandoning some one else, I know not under what ■ 
lircumstances— pray be so kind as to give me an 
xplanation in terms as concise aB possible." 

“A very few words will suffice," answered Ci* 
irina. “ Carlotta made me her confidant — and 
aoDBulering every stratagem to bo fair that a cap- 

ive adopts in a prison, I availed myself " 

* And therefore you came out in a basket !" 
'juculated Hoioroft : and his humour ail in a 
Moment changing, he burst out into the loudest 
,nd heartiest laugh in which he had indulged fur 
ears past. 

Ciprina wns glad that he now took the affair in 
uch a jocular mood ; and she laughed merrity 
kewise. 

“ This is excellent ! This is capital !" exclaimed 
ho Baronet, laughing again till the tears ran down 
iis checks. “The only thing is that it is too 
ood ! Fur what the devil that poor Carlotta will 
hiuk " 

“ She will think that I have outwitted her,” 
■eturned Ciprina. 

“ But what will she do ?" cried Holcroft. 

“She must wait until you devise another stra* 
igem for her release," rejoined Ciprina. 

“ Poor creature ! it is really too bad !” said the 
Baronet. “ But after all, if you were a prisoner 
in that castle " 

“Yes," Baid Ciprina; “and t will give you 
some tidings which are calculated to astonish you 

still more. Your friend Charles l)e Vere " 

“ One of the finest young fellows in all Christ* 
endorn !’’ ejaculated Holcroft. “But you do not 
mean " 

“That he was in the fortress of Bagno — and 
that he escaped last night," said Ciprina. 

“ Good heavens ! But how did all these things 
happen? Surely, my dear madam, you and Charles 
Be Vere ” 

“ Sir Alexander Holcroft," interrupted Ciprina 
seriously, “ Charles Do Vere is incapable of look 
ing upon me otherwise than as a friend — an erring 

and a lost one ! But he loves another ” 

“Yes, yes — I know it !— your cousin Agnes ?' 
exclaimed Holcroft. “ We fought a duel on youi 
account 

“ Oa my acoount ?" cried Ciprina : and it wai 
now her turn to experience an immeasurabh 
surprise. 

“Yes— on your aocount,” rejoined the Baronet 
and he at once gave some explanations. 

“ Charles Bo Veiie is indeed a noble character 1* 
murmured Ciprina: and then she in her turi 
began giving explanations, succinctly and rapidlj 
bowing how she and Charles had met in Florence 
at the Mirano mansion, and huw fchpv had hapr 
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raado prisoners and burned off to the fortress of on topics which disagreeably reminded ber of the 
Bagno. past, she inquired, “Are those English people 

“ And now, I presume,” said Holcroft, “ that going to make a long stay at Bagno P” 
you are anxious to get back to Florence and “On the contrary,” replied the Baronet: “I 
trounce this Marchioness of yours as quick as fancy they are going to leave this very day • I 

possible ?” should be glad of the opportunity to plaoe you 

“Yes,” returned Ciprina ; “my object is to got amongst the*! - *— you would have companionship 

to Florence without delay. But if you will only and protection to Florence ” 


follow up your generosity so far as to find me 
some safe means of reaching the Tuscan capital, 
I will not ask you to accompany me further than 
is necessary.’' 

“ 1 will take you to the nearest town,” replied 
the Baronet; “and there we will procure a post- 
chaise to convey you to Florence. I have some 
blank forms vf passports about my person, seve- 
rally signed by all tho British diplomatists who 
happen to bo scattered about amongst the petty 
States of Italy; and ono of those forms can 
speedily bo filled up to suit your personal appear- 
ance. With- That passport no one will dare molest j 
you ; and inasmuch as captives making their j 
escape from such cofbfortable places as Bagno, do 
not generally bring away much money with them, 
if you will permit me to become your banker ” 

‘This is the second time. Sir Alexander, that 
you will have rendered me a pecuniary service,” 
replied the young lady. “A year back— in Naples 
— you sent mo two thousand guineas. It was 
under peculiar circumstances— you were revoking 
a promise which you had mado— and at the time 
I felt somewhat angry — though my position was 
such that it did not render me sufficiently inde- 
pendent to refuse your gonerous gift. Yet you 
must have thought it very strange Lhut I did not 
acknowledge it ” 

“I acquired the certainty that it was delivered 
into your hand,” answered tho Baronet ; “ and 
that was sufficient. Let us speak no more on the 
subject. Ah, by the bye ! do you happen to have 
heard what has become #f Theodore Clifford ?” 

“No,” replied Ciprina. “ What has happened 
to him P” 

“About three weeks ago — or scarcely so much 
indeed — for if 1 recollect right, it was in tho 
middle of October — and this ia only tho 3rd of 
November— is it ?” 

“Yes — the 3rd,” answered Ciprina. “But 
what of Clifford ?” 

“ Ho was killed in a duel, in the neighbourhood 
of London,” returned the Baronet, “ I read the 
account only two or three days ago in an English 
paper that was sent mo. But it is extraordinary 
that the very person who killed him, should also 
have been at Bagno for the last two or three 
days— the Hon. Hector Hardress.” 

“ Ah ! Carlotta told me that she met that gen- 
tleman, his wife, and bis sister at the same party 
the night before last where she likewise met. you. 
But Clifford killed in a duel 1 — and by Hector 
Hardress I” 

“Yes. It appears it was some dispute at cards 
—and I don't exactly know what. Of course, it 
was a delicate subject ; and I could not touch upon 
it with Hardress— whom, by the bye, I only know 
•lightly.” 

“And so Theodore Clifford is no more!” said 
Ciprtna, in a low musing tone as Bbe refl- cted on 
the death of the man who had .first seduced her 
rom the path of virtue; but not choosing to dwell 


“No, no! that could not be!” interrupted 
Ciprina; “for Mr. Hardress knows me— and so 
does his wife. However, let us talk on some other 
subject. And now tell me candidly, do you love 

Carlotta Bclluno ?” 

“ I love ber,” answered the Baronet ; “ but not 
quite so much as 1 was prepared to love a certain 
Floribel Clifford— or Floribel Lister— a twelve- 
month back.” 

“ Oh ! we need not refer to that !” exclaimed 
Ciprina, laughing. “ Bo talk t® mo about Car- 
lotta Beliuno ! Is it your intention to espouse 
her P” 

" Iteally, ray dear madam,” rejoined the 
Baronet, “ this is rather a home- thrust question : 
but still, if you insist upon having a reply, I must 
give it you in terms less satisfactory with respect 
to pretty Miss Belluno’s hopes and ideas, than you 
may have probably anticipated.” 

“ On the contrary. Sir Alexander,” said Ciprina ; 
“ I was fully prepared to hear that you did not 
intend to espouso the poor, simple-minded, con- 
fiding girl. Yet she loves you ! — yes, she does 
indeed love you !” 

“Very likely, madam,” said Holcroft, coolly. 
“ If she had not conceived some affection for me, 
she would scarcely have consented to an elope- 
ment ; for, as you say, she is simple-minded — and 
I think that her ideas are but little settled on the 
title or wealth which I may possess.” 

“ It would be a pity, Sir Alexander,” resumed 
Ciprina, in a strain of serious remonstrance, which 
was indeed most unusual with her, —“yes, it 
would bo a pity, I repeat, to take advantage of 
that simple-mindedness — that love — that confi- 
dence ” 

“ My dear madam,” interrupted Holcroft, “ be 
so good as to recollect that I am devoting all pos- 
sible interest and attention to your own affairs at 
the present moment : but I do not, on the other 
hand, ask you to interfere with mine. Ah ! hero 
we are at the town whore we shall part com- 
pany.” 

In a few minutes the chaise rolled into the 
place thus alluded to ; and as it was not one 
through which Ciprina had previously passed, she 
had no fear of being recognised or molested. Be- 
sides, even if she were known, she felt that the 
presence of one of the superior members of the 
British Embassy to the Court of Naples, would 
serve as a shield and as a protection. The chaise 
drove up to the principal tavern in the town ; and 
Ciprina being conducted to a private apartment, 
where refreshments were at once served up— Hol- 
croft proceeded to make inquiries in reference to a 
vehicle to convey her on to Florence. While 
Ciprina was thuB left alone in the parlour to which 
she had been sbowD, a handsome travelling’ 
carriage and four horses drove up to the front of 
the hostelry. Ciprina glanced from the window { 
and she recognised Hector Hardress, who 
seated on the box next to v,; '’ valet, and sguokinj 
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a cigar. The Hon. Mrs. Hardress, whom Ciprina 
had known as Cicely Neale, looked out of the 
carriage- window as Sir Alexander Holcroft has* 
tened forward to speak to her. There was an- 
other lady inside the carriage ; and Ciprina had no 
doubt that this was Josepliiue Hardress, of whose 
beauty Carlotta Belluno had spoken ju such high 
terms. At first Hardrec* ’.Merely looked round, 
liudded, and went on smoking his cigar : but in a 
few minutes he seemed to grow interested in the 
conversation, whatever its nature might be. At 
/ength Sir Alexander Holcroft retreated from the 
travelling-carriage, re-entered the tavern, and as* 
cended to the parlour where he had left Cipriua. 

“My dear madam,” he said, with a bulf- 
gouduatured, half-familiar smile of triumph, “ the 
Hon. Hector and Mrs. Hurdross, together with 
the Hon. Miss Josephine, send you their compli- 
ments through me, and beg that you will take a 
place in their travelling-carriage.” 

“ You do not mean this, Sir Alexander !” eja- 
culated Ciprina in amazement. 

“ I mean it, my dear madam. It is as I tell 
you.” 

“ But you must have made some misrepresen- 
tation ! You must have forgotten that they 
know me !" cried the young lady. 

“ I haVe made no misrepresentation — and I have 
forgotten nothing. I simply told them,” continued 

Sir Alexander Holcroft, “ that Miss Lister 1 

knew not what other name to give you was 

here, most anxious to get to Florence, having 
escaped by extraordinary means out of the fortress 
of Bagno.’ 1 

1 But in one word, Sir Alexander, understand 
me!” ejaculated Ciprina. “ Mrs. Hardress was a 
Miss Neale— and she knows me well. The Hon. 
Hector Hardress used at one time to visit at tbo 
house where 1 dwelt : ho likewise knows mo. 
They both know that I fled with Theodore Clif- 
ford ; and ot course they have by this time told 
the same to their Bister Josephine, even if she 
were not previously acquainted with the circum- 
stance.” • 

“ All this is every likely ami very true,” an- 
ewored Holcroft : “ but thoso two ladies and that 
gentleman will treat you with the utmost courtesy 
anti distinction. Now, you are a woman of the 
world — I will tell you how the game Htands— an 1 
then you can play your cards according to your 
own inclination.” 

“ Ah ! if you will be explicit,” said Ciprina, “ I 
shall know how to act !” 

'* When the carriage drove up to the door,” re- 
sumed the Baronet, “ I went out and spoke to the 
occupants. I then began telling a long story to 
Mrs. Hardress— how a fellow-countrywoman ‘ of 
hei’a found hcrselt in certain perplexities and em- 
barrassments — and how it was a matter of life and 
death for her to get on without delay to Florence. 
I then spoke of Bagno and the escape ; and having 
thoroughly enlisted the attention and interest of 
the two Indies, i im gp tioned your name— Floribel 
Lister. Tue coumenauce of Mrs. Hardress be- 
came clouded : that of Josephine showed that she 
knew who you were. 1 thought the point was 
lost, — when, to my surprise, Hardress turned 
round upon the box, declaring that you were more 
to pitied than blamed — that you had been in 
famously used by Cl iff through the medium of 


a mock-marriage— and that it was not your fault if 
you had been thus betrayed. This gave a com- 
plete turn in your favour, for Mrs. Hardress im- 
mediately appeared to recollect certain pieces of 
intelligence which she had at different times re- 
ceived from your cousin Agnes.” 

“ And those pieees of intelligence ?” inquired 
Floribel, quickly. 

“ That after separating from Clifford, you had 
ro tired into some seclusion, and were loading a 
perfectly pure, correct, and honourable life— -and 
that aftor all there was really nothing bad known 
against you. Then I myself threw in a few words 
— tho beautiful Josephine grew much interested in 
your behalf— indeed she also spoko in your favour 
— and the climax was that a hearty invitation was 
sent for you to join the party.” 

“ Under these circumstances, I can no longer 
hesitate,” rejoiued Ciprina. “ It is indeed an im- 
mense advantage to travel under such protection ; 
and you have conferred an additional boon upon 
me.” 

Sir Alexander Holcroft sat r down at the table, 
and speedily filled up one of tho passport-forms 
which ho earned about with hitn. He then, 
in a delicate manner, spoke of money -affairs,— 
whereupon Ciprina said, “ I have in the hands of a 
Florence banker a very considerable portion of the 
amount, which I received from your bounty a 
twelvemonth back. I have thorefore no need of 
further funds— though you rightly conjectured 
that 1 am penniless at this moment ; for every- 
thing of value which I had about me was taken by 
the officials of Bagno Castle.” 

‘In that case,” replied Sir Alexander, “you 
must permit me to be your banker for your imme- 
diate wants; because no one cau tell what may 
happen on the road.” 

He hastily folded up in tho passport a liberal 
sum in gold and bank-notes. He then exclaimed, 
with a sudden peal of hearty merriment, “ By 
heaven! you boar about you certain indications of 
the mode of your escape! — in vulgar parlance, 
patches of flour upon your clothes; — and these 
must be takeu off.” 

By means of his kerchief he speedily accom- 
plished his object; and looking forth from the 
window, ho said, “ Tiie post-horses are changed — 
the carriage is in readiness.” 

“ Beforo wo separate, Sir Alexander Holcroft,” 
said Ciprina, in a voice that wqs full of emotion, 
“ permit me to thank you most sincerely for the 
numerous kindnesses you have now rendered mo 
within the brief space of two hours. But Ah ! 
let me plead onco more on behalf of that simple- 
minded creature Carlotta !— let me breathe one 
parting word to conjure you ” 

4 Madam,” interrupted the Baronet coldly, 
“ this is my affair. I know not in what position,” 
he went on to say in his wonted tone of courteous 
familiarity, “your little stratagem at the castle 
may have left the poor girl— or whether I shall be 
enabled to make any fresh arrangements. But, 
however this may be, I beg that you will leave me 
to my own business in consideration of the zeal 
which I have shownt in furthering your interests. 
And now permit me to band you down to the car- 
riage.” 

Ciprina dared not plead any furlh-r on C* 
lotia’s behalf ; and she forthwith accompanied 
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Sir Alexander Holcroft. Ho bad in no way de- 
rived ! er in reference to fcho welcome which 
she might expect at the hands of those whom she 
way r, nv to join. Cicely, at once addressing her 
t.» “ Miss Lister,” greeted her with cordiality, and 
introduced her to Josephine, who bent upon her a 
compassionating look. As for Hector JTardress, 
be tossed away his cigar, leapt down from the box, 
and spoke to Ciprina in the most friendly manner. 
She took her seat itiside the carriage : Hector 
followed her into the vehicle— hands were shaken 
with Sir Alexander Holcroft — and the equipage 
roiled on its way. 

At first Ciprina felt slightly embarrassed by the 
position in which she found herself ; but this souse 
of awkwardness speedily wore off when she per- 
ceived in how agreeable and friendly a manner her 
companions were chatting with her. The fact was 
they all threo believed that having been made 
Clifford’s victim, she had since her separation from 
him led & virtuous life. Cicely was good-hearted 
after her own fashion; and she felt interested in 
the cousin of Agnt%Evelyn. Josephine, having 
suffered as well us Fh.ribel herself through the 
viliuuy of Cliffoid, was naturally inclined to sym- , 
(•utilise with her: while Hector, having remem- , 
bored that Miss Listor was endowed with a tran- ; 
scendiug beauty, had instantaneous!^ entertained 
-ertaiu hi pea and ideas which rendered him thus ; 
anxious to have her as u travelling-companion. ; 
13ut duiii g the journey Hector was completely on 
bis gourd ; for helti»«*v* that his wife Cicely pos- 
sessed keen eyes uud n strong spirit— and he did 
not choose to excite her jealousy by any direct 
attentions towaids Ciprina. As for Ciprina her- 
self, she bad not tailed to comprehend Sir Alex- 
ander Holeroft’a meaning, when ho had said 
“ that he would tell her how the game stood, and , 
she might then play her cards according to her j 
inclination:” for the decerip’ion of Hector’s ready 
interference on her hchull hid afforded a cluo to 
the lkronot’s idea, hi plain tv-ms, Ciprina under- 
stood that she Uii;;\t mal e a conquest iu this 
quarter, if she t.e.ugiu ti'. 

It occurred to her that Joarp-ii e llardress was 
not altogether happy iu her mind ; for every now 
and then she sighed audibly, or else had some diffi- 
culty in repressing the sigh that was rising up into 
her throat. It also occurred to Oip<ina that on two 
or threo occasions Hector darted a quick look upou 
his sister, as if to recall her to herself; and that 
then Josephine gave a sudden si ait and assumed 
an air of gaiety. Ciprina fancied that Josephine 
was unhappy ou account of her brother having 
been unfortunate enough to kill u person in a 
duel. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening when 
the travelling-carriage entered the court-yard of 
one of the principal hotels in Florence. As usual, 
the domestics hurried out to receive the new arri- 
vals ; and as usual likewise, a number ot beggars 
como grovelling towards them — for this exhibition 
of mendicancy 13 invariable within the precincts 
of Italian hostelriea. On entering the hotel, 
Hector gave one arm to his wife — the other to 
Ciprina — while Josophine followed; and this little 
preference towards Ciprina over his sister, was 
another proof for the young lady that the hint 
she bad received from Sir Alexander Holcroft was 
well grounded, if she thought fit to profit by it. 


j Before concluding this chapter, it h ner-wsury 
for a certain reason that we return to the Castle of 
Bagno, to see what there took place after the flight 
I of Ciprina. Wo will at once direct attention to 
Carlotta Belluno, whom wo left in the confessional, 
separated by the almost- impervious screen of 
trollis-work from Father Falconara. Tho young 
: priest, we have alroady said, was later than usual 
j in the chapel ; but his admonitions, so far from 
; being abbreviated on that account, were somewhat 
lengthened— as if ho deemed it needful to convinco 
his penitent that because he was Jato it was no 
J reason why he should be considered indolent or 
- noglcctful. Carlotta was quivering with suspense: 

1 she hoard the clock strike two — and still the 
! admonitions of the priest continued. However, 

| she consoled herself with the idea that the bakers 
would bo sure to Btop a few minutes— and 'bat 
! they would not argue from her non-appearance at 
I the exact moment, that she did not mean, or was 
unable, to keep the appointment at all. It was 
j quite five minutes past two when Carlotta Bclluno 
issued forth from the ccnfosAonal. She then 
turned towards tho altar where she hnd h-ii 
Ciprina kneeling : but that young lady was not to 
bo seon. Carlotta thought tba; she had simply 
strayed away into another part of the chapel ; and 
she quickly made tho circuit of tho placp to look 
for her. Not finding her, she said to herself, 
“Ciprina must have been token ill and gone back 
to her cell. Ou no othor account would’ the eox- 
touess have allowed her to pubs.” 

Towards the door did Corlotta hasten : the old 
soxtoness was there; and the damsel inquired, 

“ Whoio is the prisonor— Number Thirty — who 
entered with me?” 

“ I have not soon her, signora. Is sho not still 
in the chapel P” asked tho sextoness. 

“ No. But perhaps you may have left this 
door for a moment or two F” 

“ Yes -to give admission to a couple of the 
male prisoners.” 

“Ah, well!” said Carlotta: “then Number 
Thirty uny have gone into the yard to walk— or 
sho may have returned to her cell if she’ bo iudis- 
posed ; and Gudulla may have given her adrnis. 
sion thither.” 

“Very likely, signora,” Biiid the soxtonos*, who 
for an instant had looked frightened, because the 
recollection of the escape of the prtsceding night 
was fresh in the minds of every individual within 
the enstlo walla. 

Carlotta passed out into the yard with palpi- 
tutmg heart and quick ly-beating pulses : but 
bakers and basket — wheie were they P Oh! per- 
haps thoy had not as yet come P It was only a few 
minutes past two; and thoy might not have been 
able to keep their appointment as punctually as 
they had expected. Carlotta ran across tho yard 
to Ciprina’ s cell ; she opened the door with her 
pass-key Ciprina w r as not there ! 

“ Well then, after all, I must have tnissed her 
in the chapel r ' the damsel mentally ejaculated. 

Back to the chapel she sped : Ciprina was not 
there. Carlotta knew not what to think : but 
not for a moment did she suspect what the yeUiai 
truth might bo. 

" This is most extraordinary l ’ she said to the 
old s*'xtonrss. “ I ennimt liud her.” 

4 ‘ You do not t! ink, signora you do noW$a»- 
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#iblv think,” asked the old woman, quivering and —but only in respect to the opening of the gates 
trembling ‘‘that she could have made her to afford them ingress or egress: the sentinels and 


escape P” 

‘‘Ob, no! impossible !” ejaculated Carlotts, al- 
most indignantly. “ She would not ! Besides, 
where was the opportunity — no doors were 
opened ■■■ — ” 

“ Only when the bakers came, signorn,” re- 
joined the sextoness. “ But thon the warders, 
and turnkeys, and sentinels ” 

“ The bakers ?” echoed Carlotta, with a sudden 
tightening sensation at the heart. “ No ! no ! — 
they have not come yet !” 

“ 1 beg your pardon, signora. They came — 
and they are gone. I looked out for a moment, 
and saw the basket in the yard ” 

The unfortunate young lady could scarcely pre- 
vent a shtii'k from pealing forth from her lips : 
but by a mighty effort she so far restrained herself 
- — though she became white as a sheet and lea t 
against the wall for support. 

“ Ah, signora!” cried the sextoness ; “you are 
now alarmo I, I see !” 

“ Yes, yes ! I am alarmed !” moaned the poor 
girl ; for she comprehended it all. 

The sextoness hastened to summon Gudulla : 
inquiries were promptly instituted — the alar m 
spread — no Ciprina was to be found ! But not 
for a single instant did it Boom to be suspected 
that Carlotta Bolluno had taken any part in the 
beautiful* captive’s escape: nor did any conjecture 
point to the means by which that oscapC was ac- 
complished. 

The poor young lady experienced the most 
poiguaut affliction; and indeed she would have 
been overwhelmed by it if the very desperation 
of her position had not compelled her to exercise 
all her powers of self-command. Was it possible 
that the friend to whom she had bo implicitly 
trusted, had so shamefully abused her coufi lencep 
—what would the Baronet think? In short, what 
was to be the end of all these complication) ? Such 
were the questions which Carlotta asked herself 
over and over again, a thousand times in the brief 
{pace of about half-a-dozen minutes; but she 
was soon overwhelmed by questions from other 
quarters. Her father was furious— her mother was 
,n a state bordering on despair — Father Falconara 
was bewildered. ButCarlotta’s tale was apparently 
liuiplo enough; and it was borne out by all cir- 
jumstanlial ovidenco. She bad entered the chapel 
with Number Thirty. The sextoness had secu 
.hem both. Father Falconara hud noticed them 
both— one in hor mantilla, the other in her veil. 
Uarlotta had entered the confessional, leaviug 
Number Thirty kneeling at the altar. This also 
was corroborated by the sextoness. Afterwards 
Number Thirty was missing. Now, it was im- 
possible to blame Carlotta. .Father Falconara 
himself interfered on her behalf, — representing 
that it was clear no fault attached to the young 
lady ; and Signora Belluno, quickly following on 
the tame side as the young priest, took her 
daughter’s part. ThJ^Crovomur ceased to upbraid 
Cariottu : and turning round upon Gudulla, accused 
her 0 / some complicity in an-esoapo which could 
not be otherwise accounted for. Gudulla, how- 
ever, proved where she was during the special 
period in question; and thus the general bewilder- 
t PQ ftAwas increased. The bakers were thought of 


warders however satisfactorily showed that no one 
had accompanied the bakers out of the fortress. 
The circumstance was astounding : it was equally 
grave and serious — and the Givernor trembled 
lest be should be displaced from his post. He first 
of all thought of proceeding in person to Florenco 
to explain everything to the Minister of Police:, 
but on maturer reflection he determined to remain 
at Bagno in order to prosecute his inquiries into 
the mysterious occurrence. But some one ought 
to repair to the Tuscan capital to see the Minister : 
a mere written report would not suffice under 
such circumstances. Scarcely had the Governor 
expressed the wish when Father Falconara volun- 
teered to undertake the mission. " The proposal 
was thankfully accepted ; and at about four o’clock 
n the afternoon— a couple of hours after Oiprina's 
flight — the young priest set off for Florence. 


CHAPTER ivXII. 

THE COUNT 01? E A A1 O ii I N O. 

VVk must nolv introduce our readers into the man- 
sion inhabited by Count liamorino, tho Minister 
of Police. This high functionary had his official 
residence and his private one : but it is at the 
latter where wo shall now find him. 

Jt was between six and seven o’clock in the 
overling of that same day on which Charles J)e 
Y r cro had arrived in Florence in company with 
the village magistrate, and Cipriua in the society 
of tho Hardress family, that wo shall find the 
Count of Kitnorino pacing to and fro in an apart- 
ment at his own abode. Tho reader will re- 
member that we httvo in a previous chapter de- 
scribed him as a fine tall man, in his fortieth year 
— with dark hair and eyes* -with features which iu 
their profile wore handsome, but with something 
sinister in tho expression of his countenance. His 
hair curled naturally ; he wore a beard carefully 
trimmed, and shining with that gloss which is 
seon on the raven’s wing. He always dressed 
elegantly; his manners wero most uffable ; and in 
the saloons of fashion ho was a polished gentle - 
man. But on the darker side of his character the 
reader has already seen that he was a libertine in 
morals, and that he made use of his official power 
in a manner the moat selfish, unscrupulous, and 
tyrannical. 

As wo havo already said, we find tho Count o 
Kimorino pacing to und fro in an apartment at 
his privato residence. He was considerably agi- 
tated : his steps were uneven— his countenance 
frequently grow distorted with the strong feeling? 
that were raging in his brain — and ever and anon 
be clenched his fists or worked his arms up and 
down spasmodically ; so that the entire demeanour 
and oonduct of the Minister of Police were indi- 
cative of mingled rage, affliction, and despair. 

YY T hat was tho cause of these powerful emotions 
on liaraorino’s part ? An explanation can speedily 
bo given. He was a gambler, as most of the 
Italian noblemen are ; and bo had recently lost 
very large suras. His finances were cruelly Em- 
barrassed— bis private estates were mortgaged to 




(the very utmost— his bankers had sent him an in- 
timation that his account was most unsatisfactory 
—and there was scarcely a money-lender in the 
Tuscan capital who was not the holder of bills and 
bonds bearing liamorino’s name, and on which a 
ruinous interest was aooumulating. ThiB amount 
of diilioultica would hare been sufficient to goad 
Ramorino’s mind almost to madness: but yet it 
was not the full sum of the troubles which were 
‘sow harassing, torturing, and indeed agonizing 
him. Those were difficulties which might be 
staved off for a period — patched up here, alle- 
viated there— with the hope of complete rederop- j 
tion ultimately through the turning-up of some j 
luoky chance. But there was an embarrassment 
of a far more grave and aerious nature staring him 
in the face, — a difficulty which could not be post* 
poned for even forty -eight hours. He stood upon 
the venr verge of a preeipice, into which he must 
foevitamy plunge headlong unless the speediest 
Ho. 00 .— Aovbs. 


succour arrived. But whence was such assistance 
to come, unless it were the work of a miracle ? 
j Wo will describe is succinctly as possible the 
awfully perilous position in which Count Kamo* 
rino found himself placed. All the numerous 
clerks and ettiploi/Js, agents and subordinates, in 
the department of the police, received their 
salaries monthly. Every four weeks the Minister 
of Police drew the requisite amount from the 
Minister of Finance. Count Kamorino had just 
drawn this amount ; and it had vanished from his 
grasp at the gamingtable. In the desperate hope 
of retrieving his shattered fortunes, he had 
plunged himself further down in the vortex of 
ruin. The Minister of Finance was a statesman 
of the most scrupulous exactitude and precision iu 
all the affairs of his department : every one knew 
that punctually as the clock struck all demauds 
on the Treasury were certain to be paid : Count 
Kamorino could not therefore throw upon tUf 
Vox*. U. 
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tc>rc>£ts .you would comprehend that a man will do 
more for his wife than be would for his mistress. 
If a mistress become endangered or dishonoured, 
he can cast her off: but the danger and dis- 
honour of a wife affect the husband! Her in- 
terests aro his interests: there is an identity of 
position, so to speak !” 

“ What mean you P” asked Lucrezia, gazing 
with a species of affright and bewilderment on 
Bamorino; for she thought that there was some- 
thing covertly significant in his language. 

“ 1 mean,” he replied, fixing his regards stead- 
fastly upon her, “ that if you well studied your 
own interests, you would rejoice to have the 
Minister of Police as your husbaDd. Ah, Lu« 
crezia ! lot us not dissemble any longer ! I have | 
penetrated jour secret. Become my wife — and 1 
will protect and shield and defend you, with all 
those moans so powerful and so comprehensive, so ' 
insidious and so subtle, which enable me to prove J 
the most valuable of friends or the most dangerous j 
of enemies !” ! 

The Marchioness of Miratio sat. gazing upon the j 
Minister of Police with horror and consternation 
in her looks. Whispers relative to his pecuniary 
embarrassments had reached her ears ; and she 
saw in a moment that if she gave him her hand 
in marriage, she would at the same inBtant be 
making him the master of her entire fortune. 

“ You understand me, Lucrezia ?” he said. 

“ Is there any need for me to speak out moro 
plainly r’’ 

“ i\u, liamorino- no !” she ejaculated. “I will 
be jour mistress— 1 will not be your wife! I 
will love you— I will provo your sincerest friend — j 
J will display mv gratitude - 

“ Useless words, Lucrezia !” exclaimed the 
Count vehemently. “You Bhall become my wife 
within twelve hours ; or else ” 

“ Or else what ?” she demanded, starting up 
aud gazing with the most feverish anxiety upon 
him ; for she now determined to know the 
worst. 

“Or else,” he answered, in a stern implacable 
tone, “ J abandon you to your fate — and you will j 
be arrested as the murderess of the young page 


I the assumption of a demeanour which would have 
1 staggered any other person. He therefore only 
| shook his head, in the hope that Lucrezia would 
retreat from a defenoe-work which she ought to 
feel to be utterly untenable. But she mistook 
Ilamorino’s meaning : she thought that he was 
indeed staggered— and she hastened to follow up 
the advantage which ahe fancied herself to have 
gained. 

“ You have touched upon a tender subjpot to- 
wards me, my dear Bamorino,” she said ; “ and 
you will now permit me in my turn to approach 
one which is delicate in reference to yourself. I 
love you — and I am grateful for your kindness. 
It would please me well to be enabled to afford 
you a proof alike of my love apd my gratitude. 
Come ! why should there bo any want of contt* 
dence between us? Humour has wafted to my 
ears the fact that you have been a little extrava- 
gant it happens that I have at my banker's 

a considerable sum for which 1 have no immediate 
use J beseech you to take it— ‘k 

“ Lucrezia,” interrupted the Minister of Police, 
j “ there ought indeed to be no want of confidence 
j between us! You have indignantly denied the 
accusation which 1 threw out ; and I am bound to 
; receive such on assurance from the lips of a 
; lady.” 

1 There was a scarcely perceptible sneer on the 
| Minister’s lips for a moment. Slight though it 
! were, Lucrezia perceived it — for all her sensea and 
| faculties had now a horrible dearness and keen- 
noss ; and she trembled. 

“ Put just suppose, for argument’s sake,” con- 
tinued liamorino, “ that other voices proclaimed 
the same charge— that other tongues sent forth 
the same accusation ! — what course could I 
pursue ? There are certain cases in which even 
those who are the most highly placed, dare not 
trifle with justice ” 

“Oh !" interrupted Lucrezia, bitterly, “there is 
a repetition of the cruel accusation beneath all the 
cold composure of this language of your’s! What 
do you mean ? Tell me once for all — will you 
succour me ? or rather I should say, will you do 
all that I just now asked for both our sakesP” 


tliulio!” | “Lucrezia,” interrupted the Couut; “ let this 

A fearful moan came forth from the lips of the farce have an ending ! Be my wife — or resign 
miseitthip Lucrezia, as she staggorod back and j yoursolf to the doom of a murderess !” 
would lmvo fallen if she had not suddenly sup. “What! again?” shrieked forth the wretched 


ported herself against a piece of furniture. In* woman: “again this terrible accusation— this 


diecribable horror was in her looks ; and Bamorino fearful threat ?” 


felt that the triumph was his own. But it was only “Yes — again and again !” ejaculated liamorino. 
for a single instant that he betrayed this sense of “Listen! Why was Paoli obnoxious to you? 
success: it wus no subjoct for him to gloat malig- Because he was Giulio’s father. Why has Mar- 
nantly upon — * nor had he any desire to prolong cellin become obnoxious to you ? Because be 
the mental tortures of the miserable Marchioness, i can meat probably reveal something which you 
And on Lucrczia’s own part, a rapid revulsion of j would fain stifle in his throat. Why did Ciprina 
feeling look place. She mentally ejaculated, “It I become obnoxious to you? Because, as 1 now 
is only a random arrow which he has shot !” — and gather from the diflerent things you have told me, 
then advancing towards the Minister, she said she was Marcellin’s paramour — in his secrets— and 
with cold haughUr dignity, “You are falsely ao- doubtless sympathizing with him. And why did 
cusing me — an#iyou know it l But you have you deceive me in reference to Maroellin ? Why 
rendered me too many services to permit my in- tell me his name was Bourdon ? Why refuse a 
dignation to flame up against you. Therefore I personal description of him P Because you were 
fcfrgive you for the cruel injury involved in such afraid of affording me a clue— of exciting suspi- 
a suspicion.” cion— of making me think that certain things ap* 

The Minister of Police was too much acous- peared strange, and thereby setting my rejection* 
loraed, by the very nature of his oifioe, to road in a particular strain 1 Yes— it is all apparent 
fferply r^to the human heart, to bo deceived by now !” 
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Tbe Marchioness had sunk upon (he sofa : sbe 
moaned — she writhed convulsively— but she spoke 
not a word. 

“ Do you know, Lucrezia, that the other night 
—at your villa/’ continued the Minister of Police, 
"there was for an instant a suspicion flashing 
across my mind P It was when you were re- 
dining in my arms, and wo were conversing on 
the means of information possessed by the officials 
of my department. It was quite in an accidental 
manner that 1 alluded to the assassination of your 
page Giulio : then it struck me that the mention 
of the faot produced upon you an impression 
which it need not do ! But a moment afterwards 
I banished tho subject from my mind; for the 
truth is, I wtos under tho fascination of your 
charms— the fumes of wine were likewise in my 
brain— and since that night I have had other 
things to engage my attention. But now——” 

“ Ob, spare me — and save'nie !” cried tho Mar- 
chioness, sprigging towards Ramorino — throwing 
herself upon her knees— and seizing his hand in 
her own, • 

“ Enough, Lucrezia! enough !” said tho Minister 
of Police. “ I did not wish to torture your feel- 
ings; and as for your personal safety, I will ensure 
it! Consent to become my wife — # and I will 
banish or imprison half Florence rather than that 
a single hair of your head shall bo injured !” 

Tho struggle had been groat in Lucrezia’s 
mind : but it was now over. That struggle was 
between her love of independence and the control 
of her own fortune on the ono hand— and, ou tho 
other, a dread of tho shackles and casual! ies of a 
married state. But sho Baw that fearful risks en- 
vironed her: she saw likewise that she was utterly 
in the power of an unprincipled and unscrupulous 
man. She therefore prepared to make any sacri- 
fice, however great, rather than peril hor life. 

“Yes — it shall be as you say,” she murmured. 
“ I will accompany you % to tho altar. You will 
shield and protect me, Ramorino— you will ensure 
iny safety ” 

“ 1 have already said it : I now swear it ! Our 
nuptials shall he private. To morrow morning 

shall behold our union Pity ’tia that wo cannot 

join our hands within the hour that is passing !” 

“ What ! in such haato ?” criod the Mar- 
chionoss. “ Ah ! do you mistrust me ? — do you 
think that I shall fly from my word ?” 

“ No,” rejoined Ramorino : “ you will not do 
that! You soe, my dear Lucrezia, that you are 
Bale in becoming my wife : for in all Tuscany I 
alone can protect you under existing circum- 
stances.” 

And now, therefore, lose no time,” urged 
Lucrezia, “in scattering your sbirri throughout 
Florence! Let Marcellin be arrested — and Ber- 
nardo — and Antonia ” 

“ Hush !” said the Minister : “ some one is ap- 
proaching the door !” 

A footman entered, saying, “ Please your Ex- 
cellency, your presenoe is required for a few 
moments.” 

“I will return immediately, dearest Lucrezia,” 
whispered Ramorino to the Marchioness. “ Re- 
main here— and fear nothing. Ah, by the bye ! 
befdfre I come back to you, I will issue the requi- 
site mandates for the arrest of those persons whom 
you have named/’* 


The Minister of Police issued from the apart- 
ment ; and in the passage outside, he said to the 
servant, “ Who is it that is waiting to see meP* 

“ A priest, my lord,” was the response. 

“ A priest p” ejaculated Ramorino, struck with 
the singularity of the coincidence ; and be mut- 
tered tp himself, “ This is remarkable ! The very 
thing that I could havo moat desired !— for the 
sooner I obtain indisputable power over Lucrezia’e 
wealth, tho better for my own interests will it be! 
And by Jupiter ! within the hour that is passing 
shall the nuptial knot be tied!— Where is this 
priest ?” he demanded. 

“I left him in the ante-room of your Excel- 
lency’s cabinet,” answered the footman. 

“Good!” said the Minister: and thither he at 
once proceeded. 

On entering the cabinet, Count Ramorino be- 
held a pale, interesting, handsome young man- 
clad in the priestly garb— and whose looks were 
somewhat fatigued and jaded. He rose from bis 
seat as the Minister entered, and made a courteous 
bow. 

“ Whom have I the pleasure of receiving ? * 
asked Ramorino, somewhat impatieatly ; for his 
mind was intent upon having the nuptial benedic- 
tion pronounced with the least possible delay. 

“ My name is Falconara, my lord,” abswered 
the young priest ; “ and I am ono of the military 
chaplains in the servico of his Highness the 
Grand Duke.” 

“ Tis well, holy father !” said Ramorino. “ We 
fill perhaps endeavour to find you a still better 

►flico.” 

“If at the outset of my mission to your lord- 
ship,” said Falconara, “ I have found favour in 
your sight, it will indeed be most cheering to my 
heart/’ 

“Ah!” thought tho Count; “be comes to ask a 
favour either for himself or somebody else ! — 
Holy father 1” he continued, now speaking 
audibly; “tranquillize yourself upon that par- 
ticular point. You shall have what you requirew 
You havo arrived most opportunely : I was on 
the very point <*f sending to fetch some minister 
of the gospel hither— and you mako your appear- 
ance !” 

“ Ah, tny lord !” cried Falconara, rejoiced at the 
ranuner in which his previously dreaded interview 
with tho Minister was progressing ; “ then my 
presence hero is most opportune! May 1 ask 
whether it be to shrive a dying one ” 

“No,” replied Ramorino; “but to marry two 
living and loving ones.” 

“ If there be urgency/' said the priest, with a 
deferential bow, “ l will perform the ceremony.” 

“Yes — there is urgency/’ answered the Minis- 
ter ; “ for the bridegroom is too muoh occupied by 
affairs of state to bestow any leisure ou marriage- 
festivals and rejoicings: he has therefore agreed 
vith his intended bride that the nuptials are to be 
selemnized with as much privacy as possible. The 
lady herself — high-born, beautiful, and rich — 
wishes to avoid the gaping curiosity which 
pompous and ostentatious weddings always ex- 
cite. In short, holy father, we are agreed — 

“ You, my lord ?” ejaculated the priest with 
mrprise. 

“ Yes— I,” rejoined the Count. * And tho lady 
is the Marchioness di Mirano. Come witbr 
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holy father: the ceremony shall take place at 

The priest bowed, and followed the Count of 
Ramorino from the apartment. The reader can 
easily understand how Father Faloonara was 
deeply anxious to shield the Governor of Bagno 
against the ire of the Minister of Polios on ac* 
count of the escape of the prisoners : because the 
young priest himself had aided one of those cap* 
tives to regain the fresh air of freedom. It would 
have weighed upon Falconara’s conscience as a j 
huge crime, if Captain Belluno should suffer on | 
that acoount. Thus, when Falconara found that | 
instead of having to deal with a stern functionary ] 
who bad to be coaxed and cajoled, entreated and 
implored, he was treated with the utmost favour 
aud friendliness, his heart leapt within him. The 
sort of marriage whioh he was called upon to I 
solemnize, was perfectly legal, and nob altogether 
unusual ; so that there was not the slightest j 
scruple of conscience on the part of Father Fal- j 
oonara in acceding to Raraorino’s request. j 

“ It will be time enough,” thought the young 1 
priest, “ to explain the object of my mission, and 
communicate the evil tidings to the Minister, j 
when I shall have rendered him the service he has ; 


proper service in a low but impressive tone. We 
j need not dwell upon the proceeding: suffioe it to 
say that the wish previously entertained by the 
Count of Bamorino, wee gratified : and within 
the hour then passing the Marchioness became his 
wife. No legal intervention had giveu security to 
her fortune— no marriage* settlement had in vetted 
her with the exclusive control of her great wealth : 
but all was now at the merey of a gambler and a 
spendthrift. This she knew : but, on the other hand, 
it was her very life which had been at stake— and 
now she experienced a sudden sense of security, 
such as for some time past she had not known ! 

They rose from their knees— that couple— man 
and wife ! — and Father Falconara breathed a few 
words of congratulation ; but they fell tamely 
and languidly from his lips, for he could not bliud 
himself to the faot that there was something 
strange and peouliar in this wedding. 


CHAPTER “XXIII. 

OMINOUS APPEARANCE a. 


demanded. The pardon of Captain Belluno is the 
fee that 1 shall demand!” 

The Minister of Police Jed Father Falconara 
into the apartment where the Marchioness di 
Mirano had remained. He deemed it bettor not 
to enter beforehand to prepare her for the cere- 
mony, as be did not wish to stand a chance of 
being compelled to argue the whole question over i 
Hgaiu : he thought that by acting thus promptly 
aud abruptly, he should be striking a blow which 
would convince Lucrezia of his resolute firmness, 
and therefore prove irresistible on her part. 

The instant the door opened, the Marchioness 
flung her looks anxiously towurds it ; for her mind 
was in so perturbed, anxious, and unsettled a 
state, that the slightest incident was now full well 
calculated to be fraught with terror. She beheld 
Karaorjno — and she beheld also the priest follow* 
i»#g him. She 4 atarted — and a flush of indignation 
glowed for an instant upon her cheeks : but she 
immediately resigned herself to her fate. 

“ Dearest Ducrezia,” Kamorino hastened to j 
whisper in her ear, “ the opportune arrival of this 
young ecclesiastic, who has come to nsk me some 
favour 

"‘Enough, my lord !** returned the Marchioness. 

*' As well now as to morrow 1” 

“ Permit cue, holy father,” said the Minister of 
Police, with an air of the most perfect courtesy, 

" to present you to the Marchioness di Mirano.” 

The young priest bowed : Lucrezia bestowed 
upon him a cold and distant salutation — for in the 
morbid state of her mind she almost regarded him 
As an enemy. 

“ A white cloth if you please, my lord,” whis- 
pered Father Falconara. 

A snowy napInigpiaB instantaneously procured ! 
from an adjoining room, without the necessity of j 
summoning a domestic ; a»d the young priest j 
spread the cloth upon the table to make it repre- 
sent an altar. Then the ceremony commenced. 
Tliw Minister of Police and tbe Marchioness di 
M’ ratio knelt together; and Father Falconara, 


Yes - it was no wonder that the young priest 
should think ther9 was something strange in the 
bridal which be had just consecrated : for though, 
as we have already said, there was nothing illegal 
in it, nor was such a wedding altogether unusual, 
yet it naturally struck Father Falconara that 
nobleman and a lady belonging to tbe highest 
class #>f society might well have spared a little 
time to have their espousals celebrated in a 
manner more consistent with their rank. 

A* tbe priest closed his missal, the Count of 
Kamorino imprinted a kiss upon the forehead of 
Lucrezia, who received it with simulated tender- 
ness : for though she looked upon the Minister as 
the man who was to save and defend her, yet 
she detested him in the light of a husband who 
had forced himself upon her. 

Father Falconara took a seat at a side-table, 
where there were writing materials; aud drew 
up the usual certificate of tbe marriage. Tuis 
was speedily accomplished ; and he handed the 
j document to the Count of Kamorino, who at once 
! secured it about his person. Then, drawing forth 
j two or three pieces of gold, Kamorino approached 
! Father Falconara, and hurriedly whispered, “Come 
I to me to morrow— and I will fulfil tny promise, if 
possible. You have some boon to ask — and if it 
is reasonable, it shall b*» granted.” 

The young priest received not the gold which 
the Minister endeavoured to thrust into his band j 
and he said, “Pardon me, my lord — but I cannot 
accept such a fee ; and the boon whioh I have to 
entreat of you, is one that can be granted by 
means of a single word from your lips.” 

“ What mean you P But to-morrow let it be P* 
said the Count. “ At present- 

“ Hot two minutes shall I detain your lord- 
ship 1" interrupted Father Falconara : “ and be- 
lieve me, my mission is an important one.” 

“ Well, well,” said Bamorino, impatiently, “pro- 
ceed. Wbat is your business ? Whence dj> yon 
come P” 


* r>g a missal from beneath his cassock, read the 


“I am the chaplain, may it please your Et' v -i 
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l«nc y,” continued the priest, “ at the Ceitle o 
Bm#dq in the Apennioee.” 

The Marchioness di Mirano, who after tb 
marriage- ceremony had thrown herself upon 
seat in a corner of the room, indifferent to whal 
was passing betwixt her husband and the priest, 
now gave a sudden start ; for she knew that it waa 
to the Apennine fortress just named that Ciprina 
and her companion (whoever he were) had been 
conveyed. Ramorino himself now seemed inspired 
with a sudden interest in the discourse; and he 
said, ,( Ab! you are the chaplain at Bagno P 
What tidings have you for me ?” 

“ The boon that I would crave at the hands of 
your Exo4|ency,” proceeded Falconara, “ is your 
pardon onflWialf of the Governor Captain Bel- 
luno, on account of the escape of two prisoners.'* 

The Marchioness shivered from head to foot 
for sbo was at once a nitten with a presentiment 
which made her think within herself, “ Every- 
thing will yet go wrong! Heaven iB warring 
•gainst me !” 

“ The escape of two prisoners P” cried Rsmo- 
rino. “ But who?’* 

“Numbers Twenty-nine and Thirty,” answered 
the young priest. 

“ But their names P their nances P” cried 
Luorezia, springing forward ; for she was unable 
to restrain her feverish impatience a moment 
longer. 

“Hush, dearest!” said the Minister, thus 
hastily speaking aside to his wife : “ no names are 
known at the Castle of Bagno ! Holy father,” he 
continued, turning again towards the priest, “ per 
haps you have brought some written report from 
his Excelleney Captain Belluno P” 

“ No, my lord,” returned Palconara : “ Captain 
Belluno considered the matter to be so grave that 
ho begged me to become the bearer of verbal ex- 
planations. I therefore set out at once from 
Bagno : it was at four o’clock in the afternoon — 
and immediately on my arrival in Florenoe, I 
waited on your Excellency.” 

“ But these prisoners,” exclaimed Ramorino,-— 
“ who are they P Not those who were so recently 
consigned to Bagno ?” 

“ Yes, my lord— those who arrived at Bagno at 
a very early hour yesterday morning.” 

“ A young lady — very beautiful— tall— with dark 
hair and eyes ?” ejaculated Luorezia, almost wild 
with the fears that were racking her : “ about nine- 
teen years of age— elegantly formed 

“The young lady,'* replied Father Falconara, 
meekly and diffidently, “ certainly possesses a large 
•hare of what the world oalla beauty ; and her de- 
scription corresponds with that which your lady- 
ship has just given.” 

“ Then my enemy has escaped !” almost shrieked 
forth the wretched Lucrezia, forgetting in her 
mental agony that ehe might betray something in 
the presence of tho priest, or that at all events 
he would think this excitement on her part very 
strange. 

“ For heaven’s sake compose yourself !” said 
Ramorino, again turning aside towards Luorezia. 
“What must this young man think P” he de- 
manded, with petulant, and almoat with savage 
accent^. 

“True! true!” murmured Luorezia : and then 

• voice which was scarcely audible, she said, 


“ After a moment’s lull the storm gathers more 
fearfully around me than ever,” 

“ Oh, my lord ! and you alao my lady 1** ex- 
claimed Father Falconara, terrified at the turn 
which the proceedings appeared to be taking, 
though everything was so unaccountable to him ; 
“ I beseech you to believe me— on the sacred word 
of an eoolesiastic — the Governor of the fortress of 
Bagno is faultless in respect to the escape of these 
persons !” 

11 Good heavens! what will be the result P” mur- 
mured Luorezia, heedless of what the priest was 
now saying. 

“ Have courage !” hastily responded Ramorino, 
drawing his wife still further aside: “ you will only 
make matters worse by giving way to this wild 
exoitement! There !— sit down— be quiet, I be- 
seech you ! Be silent!— and let me question this 
priest.” 

Luorezia sank upon the seat to which her hus- 
band conducted her: and the Count again turned 
towards Father Falconara. 

“ The young lady haB escaped, you say ? When 
did this happen ?” he demanded. 

“ At about two o’clock in the afternoon of this 
day,” replied the priest ; “ and by some means so 
mysterious that they utterly defy all conjefture.” 

“Then she has already had time to Arrive in 
Florence, if such be her purpose!” thought Lu- 
crezia to herself and the same reflection simul- 
taneously occurred to her husband. 

“And the other prisoner?” asked Ramorino 
ifhickly. 

“The one who arrived with the young lady,” 
•eturued the priest. “ It was last evening— at 
bout this same hour,” he continued, glanoing at a 
.ime-pieco which stood upon the mantel, “that 
he young gentleman escaped. The means which 
he adopted are neither mysterious nor unknown : 
but in this case, as in the other. Captain Belluno 
as utterly devoid of all blame.” 

“ Well, well,” ejaculated Ramorino hastily, “we 
will hold the Governor acquitted of any fault iu 
connexion with these misadventures.” 

“A thousand thanks, my lord !”*exclaimed Fal- 
conara : “ this is the most liberal and bounteous 
:ee your Exoellency could possibly bestow upon me 
’or the ceremony which l have had the honour of 
solemnizing !” 

r But that young gentleman ? for you said that 
he is a young one, I believe ?” 

“Yes— his age cannot exceed twenty,” replied 
he priest. 

“A mere stripling!” ejaculated the Minister. 

■ But his personal description P” 

“ Rather tall of stature— of slender figure— very 
ontcel in his bearing and manners— I should 
,lso say that the world would consider him ro- 
aarkably handsome.” 

“ Proceed,” said Ramorino : “ there are yet more 
larticular details which you may give His hair ?” 

“ Dark hair, clustering in natural curls,” <vm- 
;inued the priest. “ His eyes also dark— largi* 
rad clear ; and I am bound in truthfulness t it 
>dd, that manly frankness, a lofty spirit,^ a 
[onerous disposition, as well as a certain firmness 
f character, are all indicated in the expression of 
his countenance.” 

“ Of course you are iguorant of his namef" 
laid Ramorino, inquiringly. 
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Father Falconara remained silent. had simply reported to his master that tho two 

“You have evidently seen him/' continued the prisoners had been duly consigned to that fortress: 
Minister : “ perhaps you have conversed with he bad said nothing in respect to their escapes 
fcim p’» from the postohaiso during the journey into the 

“ It is my duty, my lord, to visit all prisoners Aponninea : he was afraid of being accused of 
with the least possible delay." cowardice or want of vigilance. Neither did he 

4 ‘ And therefore you visited this one of whom now make any allusion to those matters. The 
we are speaking P and you conversed with him P . Minister questioned him minutely with regard to 
Could you not judge from his accents to what ; the young gentleman who had been carried off 
country he belongs? Is he an Italian or a along with the young lady. The slirro repeated tho 
Frenchman P” personal description already given by Father Fal- 

“ He is an Englishman/' rejoined the priest, conara,— adding, “ If there be anything wrong, 
u But beyond this, my lord——" my lord, you know that X fully obeyed the orders 

“ Ob, of course !” ejaculated llamorino ; u I am | which were given me." 
veil aware that the rules of those fortresses are "There is no blame to be attached to;/oTiJ. But 
most stringent, and that prisoners are not allowed tell mo— have you any idea who this young genllo- 
:o speak of any affairs boyond a certain sphere.” man can be? for he was carried off by mistake!" 
rhen hastening to the spot where Lucrezia was “ It is etrango, ray lord," ejaculated the slirro , 
leated, he whispered, “You have heard that de- “but from something X heard upon the road, I 
loription. Do you* happen to know the indivi- really fancied there might be an error. Yet it was 
lual P" not for mo to act upon any such assumption : £ 

“ No — I do not recollect any young English* j was obeying the mandates I Juuil received direct 

of that age or description visiting at my from your Excellency." 
rouse. But Ciprina herself is of English extrac* " But what was it that you hoard upon the 
ion, you know— she may have fallen in with a road?" demanded lUmorino. 

over or a relative— she may have met him in her | “ That the young gentleman proclaimed himself 

tpartmeift at the moment when the irruption of to bo English— that his name is Be Yore — and 

he sbirri took place " that he is attached to tho British Embassy at 

“ Yes -r it must have been so !" said Kamorino. Naples." 

'This is the only possible way of accounting for “Ah!" cried ltamorino, as a thought now 
be capture and carrying-off of that uuknown struck him. “ I remember that tho landlord of 
oung man along with Ciprina ! But if he ba some hotel called here this morning, in very great 
eully English, the affair is somewhat awkward, trepidation ; but u»v private secretary took down 
!hese Englishmen are terribly independent — they the notes of what he said." 

ever brook an insult or an injury in a foreign The Minister hastened to open a memorandum* 
ountry : they at once appeal to their ambassa- book wEioh lay upon the table ; and after running 

ors " his eye over the contents of two or three pages, he 

“Oh, that difficulty is nothing in comparison suddenly ejaculated, “ Ah ! there it is I Yes— this 
rith all the rest!" ejaculated Lucrczia, but still is the entry ! ‘Be Yere— an Englishman — about 
peaking in a voice that was inaudible to Father twenty years of age— tall — dark-haired — attached 

I'aloonara. “For heaven's sake take immediate to tho Neapolitan Embassy : arrived at the 

measures!— let Marcellin be arrested ! — let Ciprina hotel at seven o’clock in tho evening of Novem- 
e recaptured, if she have dared to return to Flo* her 1st. Dined, and went out at about eight or 
enee!" r nine o’clock : has not been heard of since.’ — Then 

“ Trust to me," said Earnorino: “the grass shall 'tis the same !" cried the Minister: “and here is 
ot grow under my feet ! — Holy father, you a pretty embarrassment — for he has esenped from 
say retire : but the pledge which I have givon Bagno ! — and tho lady has escaped also !” 
ou shall be fulfilled. Come to me to-morrow, in Jlimorino paced three or four times to an. 
he afternoon; and I will give you a letter that fro in his private cabinet where this conversation 
hall be perfectly satisfactory to tho Governor of was taking place : but suddenly stopping short, ho 
lagno.” ejaculated, “ Well, we must leave this affair to 

Father Falconara took his departure from the take its chance- or else I must see into it pre* 
■mate residence of the Ministor of Police ; and sently. But now take prompt and immediate 
he issued forth, nine o’clock was being pro* measures to effect the arrest of those persons," 
lairned from the ciiurch towers of Florence. eontiuuod Hamorico, handing to the police-agent a 

“1 will lose not an instuut, dear Lucrezia,"said paper on which there was a tolerable amount of 
he Count of XUmorino, so soon as he and his writing, divided into three distinct paragraphs. 
>ride were loft alone together, " in putting every- “ EJgur Marcellin, a Frenchman— Bernardo, re- 
king in a proper train to r the purpose of ensuring cently a groom in the service of the Marchioness 
our complete safety and crushing your enemies, of Mirano— and a girl whose Christian name is 
tomain you here, .clearest ! X shall return as Antonia, also in the same service. The descriptions 
peedily as possible^ are there minutely given. Let them ba arrested 

The Minister imprjnted another kiss upon the and gagged on the spot. If found together, let them 
row of his bride; and he then quitted the room, be instantaneously separated — and let them bo 
dmbst immediately afterwards he left the house, sent off in different conveyances and by different 
od proceeded towards the Office of the Police, routes to the fortress of Barbarino. Let the Sig- 
in arriving there, he commanded the principal nora Ciprina also be searched for and re-cap* 
hirro to whom he had entrusted the expedition tured !" 4 

> the Mirnno mansion, to be summoned into his The Minister -issued a few more instructions, 
T'hi# officer, on Ks return from Bagno,) which it is not however necessary to lay befor# 
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?he reader: and the police-agent departed to 
execute the mandates which he had received. 

“ This young De Vere,” aaid Ramorino to him- 
self, the instant he was again alone, “ w ill doubt- 
less seek refuge in the British Embassy, if he rh ill j 
have returned to Florence. I must investigate 
the matter !” 

Ramorino enveloped himself in a clonk, and at 
once proceeded to the hotel where Charles had put 
up on his first arrival in Florence. He demanded 
to see the landlord in private : and he was speedily 
closeted with that individual. 

“Have you heard anything relative to ihia 
missing young Englishman ?” asked the Minister 
of Police. 

“ Nothing of him, my lord/* was the answer. 
“But still something has occurred 

And what is that ?” inquired the Minister 
quickly. 

* A servant came this afternoon, beta eon tour 

ana five o’clock ” 

No. 70 .-Av»viji. 


“ A rvnrii r From whence ?” 

From the llrifisli Fmbmsv, my bird.” 

‘ And between lour and five o’clock ? Well 
proceed. What did the servant say?” 

“ Tho servant inquired if there were any letters 
for Mr. De Vere ; because it so, ho was to take 
{ charge of them.” 

“ And were there any ?” demanded the Count 
of Ramorino. 

“ Yes -one,” responded the landlord. “ It was 
left &t the hotel \esterda>.” 

“ Who left it ? ’ asked the Minister. 

“ 1 do not know, my lord. It was some com 
mon messenger or porter, who departed imme- 
diately afterwards. I gave the letter to tbo foot- 
man who caoie from the British Embasv ; and ho 
hurried away without Baying another s\ liable, *r 
without giving me the slightest information.” 

“And therefore you know nothing more ?* ex- 
claimed Ramorino. 

“ Nothing, my lord: but I should conclude the! 

V<?L. II.,, 
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something must be known of the young gentle* 
man at the British Embassy— and therefore 1 am 
no longer uneasy on his account.*’ 

“ If he should happen to return,” suid the 
Minister, “lose not an instant in forwarding a 
message to cne at the Prefecture to that effect.” 

The Count then took his departure from the 
hotel; and he prooeedod straight to the British 
Embassy. On announcing his name, be was at 
once conducted into a waiting-room, while his 
card was taken to the British Envoy. In u low 
minutes on o of the attaches of the Embassy made 
bis appearance ; and courteously saluting the 
Tuscan Minister of Police, he said, “ I regret that 
his Excellency”— thus alluding to the Envoy — 
“ should be unable to receive your lordship at this 
moment : but be is exceedingly occupied—” 

“ It is unnecessary thut bis Excellency should 
disturb himself,” interjected liarnorino. “ The 
object of iny visit is so simple — and you can 
doubtless give me the ioformatiou 1 seek. Intel- 
ligence has boen communicated to tho police that 
a young English gentleman, named Charles De 

Vere, has been unaccountably missing ” 

“This information,” interrupted tho attach 6, 
“ has also been forwarded to the Embassy.” 

“ Have any tidings been received ” 

“ I im really unable,” at once interrupted the 
attache, “ to gi.o your lordship any information 
on ttuvpoint : but I will presently report to his 
Excellency this kind visit on your lordship’s part, 
and I have no doubt tbatyou will bo communicated 
with so soon as there may be anything of conse 
quonce to impart.” 

Tho Minister of Police failed not to perceive 
that the attache was speaking evasively ; but with- 
out suffering his countenance to betray the sus- 
picion which he thus entertained, Bamorino said, 
“ I just now called at the hotel where the young 
English gentleman had put up ; 1 learnt that 
inquiries had been made for his letters on the part 
of a domestic from this Embassy.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said the attachd : “ that is our rule. 
Whenever auy thing doubtiul or mysterious happens 
in a Uriti-h subject abroad, the first duty of the 
British diplomatic agent in the particular country, 
state, or district, is to look after the missing one’s 
property anil letters.” 

“No doubt of it,” said Bamorino: and perceiv- 
ing that it was useless to endeavour to sift tho 
attache any further, be took his leave, with a re- 
quest that should tidings be received concerning 
Mr. De Vere, they might be at once communicated 
t <i him. 

“That fellow was playing a part!” said llamo- 
rino to himself as he issued forth from the portals 
of the British Embassy. “There is a storm brew- 
ing!— -that is perfectly clear! Doubtless this 
Ciprina has told Da Vere everything that she 
herself knows or suspects ; and De Vere purposes 
to range himself on the same side with Ciprina 
and Marcellin 1 Ah, and what if Marcellin should 
huve also sought protection of bis own Em 
baesy P To fight the. battle against them, if they 
be backed by the power and influence of the two 
Embassies, — this will indeed prove a bard struggle ! 
By Jupiter! it .would be by no meaus amusing if 
in tbe very first ddys or even hours of my honey- 
moon, I found myself called upon to issue a war- 
rant for the arrest of my own wife P* I 


While making these reflections, the Count of 
BAtnorino pursued his way through the streets of 
Florence, muffled in his cloak. As he approached 
his private residence— where, be it remembered, he 
had left Luorezia — he noticed a man, dressed in 
mean apparel, lounging about on the opposite aide 
of the street. Now, a Minister of Police has the 
best memory and the keenest eyes in all the world 
for particular circumstances. Consequently, Ba.« 
morino instantaneously recollected that when ho 
had just now issued forth from his private resi- 
dence, he had seen a mean-looking person hanging 
about tho premises and ho now recognised the 
man to be tho same. 

“ Ah ! b» 1” thought tbe Minister tq himself i 
“ this is an espial of some kind^V'T^ut we will 
see.” 

liarnorino continued hit way without entering 
his private residence ; and he walked in the direc- 
tion of the Mirano mansion. He lighted a cigar, 
and strolled along as if with the leisurely, noncha- 
lant air of one who has nothing particular to do; 
—and on arriving in the vicinage of the palatial 
establishment, be flung bis keen regards around. 
He now perceived another person in mean apparel, 
lounging about in this quarter ; and he muttered 
to himself, “ Ah ! ’tis clear enough ! The watch is 
Bet upon Ducrezia !” 

Continuing his way, the Count of Bamorino 
dropped the cigar from his mouth at the very in- 
stant he was passing the man to whom we have 
alluded. This individual rushed forward to piok it 
up; and the Count exclaimed, “Thank you, my 
good man! thank you !— but it is of no conso- 
quence ! However, here is something for your 
trouble.” 

“ I am obliged to your Excellency,” said the 
man, taking the coin which was proffered him : 
and he showed by his respectful demeanour, as 
well as by bis words, that he hud recognised the 
Minister of Police. 

“ Ah ! you are not m Italian ?” said llamo- 
rino, as if quite carelessly. 

“ No, my lord,” was the response : “ I am a 
Frenchman.” 

“ And a very civil person you are into the bar- 
gain,” rejoined the Count. “ Good evening to 
you, my man.” 

The Minister of Polico continued his way, 
making a circuit of tbe walls bounding tbe gardens 
in the midst of which stood the Mirano mansion; 
and he said to himself, “ A labourer, who has all 
the ready civility of a footman, and who bows 
like one ! No, no ! that will not do ! Coarse ap- 
parel and clean hands! Inconsistent! I under- 
stand it all ! It is as I suspected ! Marcellin has 
taken refuge at the French Embassy — bo has 
told his tale to the Ambassador— and Lucrezia is 
watched by two of tbe French footmen disguised 
as labourers ! 1 will however assure myself more 

fully on tbe point.” 

Having made tho circuit of the grounds belong, 
ing to the Mirano mansion, the Minister of Police 
retraced bis way towards his private residence ; 
and by suddenly debouching, as it were, from a 
bye-street almost immediately facing bis abode, he 
came upon the mean-looking individual to whom 
we at first alluded. He purposely ran against him, 
but making it appear as if it were entirely aft acci- 
dent. The man apologized on his own sido ; Bi- 
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morino answered courteously, and paasod on. His 
aim was accomplished : he had discovered that 
this individual was also a Frenchman— that be 
was no labourer, though disguised in the garb of a 
working man — but that he had all the manners 
vf a lacquey. 

“ There is not the slightest shadow of a doubt !” 
•aid the Count to himself : “ Lucrezia is watched ! 
Ih! it is somewhat too strong that the abode of 
Hie Minister of Police should be placed under 
ispial! Marcellin must be at the bottom of it !— - 
and some decisive blow ought at once to be struck ! 
But what ? or how ?” 

* This was the bewildering question : for Bamo- 
rino kne%j*jmry well that it was a difficult and a 
dangerous tmog^to have to deal with the Embas- 
sies of powerful Governments when protecting the 
subjects of their own nations. 

“What is to be done?” he again asked him- 
self. “Ah! I will confer witrh Lucrezia for a few 
minutes, and ^ascertain the precise details of the 
fearful position in which she stands ! Everything 
is not as yet known t« me— and in the absence of 
this knowledge I am unable to devise those 
schemes that may be for the best.” 

The Minister of Police accordingly entered his 
private abode ; and he was about to ^scend the 
Btoircase in order to return to the apartment 
where he had left Lucrezia, when a domestic, ac- 
costing him, said, “ If you please, tny lord, his 
Excellency the Minister of Finance called a few 
minutes ago.” 

“Ah! the Minister of Finance!” ejaculated 
Kamorino — and for an instant a cold shudder 
passed over him : but the next moment regaining 
his self-possession, he mentally said, “No matter! 
Thank heaven, 1 shall be enabled to realize to- 
morrow the funds which will save me, and which 
will likewise place mo in a position to defy my 
mortul enemy — my colleague, and yet my rival in 
the Cabinet!” 

“His Excellency is wailing,” said the lacquey. 

“ Waiting r” echoed Bamorino. “You mean 
that the Minister of Finance ” 

“Is waiting, my lord. His Excellency said that 
it was of importance he should see your lurd- 
•hip.” 

The Count of Bamorino experienced another 
sudden access of alarm : but again he quickly re- 
covered his self- possession as he reflected that it 
was barely possible for the Finance Minister to 
drive him completely to extremities at that unrea- 
sonable hour in the evening. ' 

Bamorino proceeded to the apartment where ' 
the Minister of Finance was waiting to see him. 
The financier was a little, thin, pale-faced, elderly 
man — with pointed features, sharp restless grey 
eyes, and very thin Ups, which be was in the con- 
stant habit of compressing in a manner that indi- 
cated the firm resoluteness of his character. He 
was a strictly honest man— and ho was likewise a 
moral man: he had his suspicions of Bamorino’s 
integrity— while he was convinced of his profligacy. 
For these reasons he hated Bamorino ; and being 
naturally malignant, spiteful, and vindictive, ho 
had for some time past been watching for an op- 
portunity to bring about the downfall of the 
Minister of Police. 

Count liamorino entered the apartment where 
hi-, antagonist was awaiting his presence. There 


ala ays existed a great coolness between them: 
thus there was now no shaking of hands -merely 
the salutations of a distant courtesy ; and Bamo- 
rino, with an air of the most perfect self-posses- 
sion, asked, “To what am I to attribute the 
honour of the present visit ?” 

“ To a subject of importance/’ replied the Minis- 
ter of Finance ; “ or ©Ibo I should not intrude 
upon your Excellency at this unseasonable hour.** 

“And that subject, my lord,” said Bitnorino,— 
“ what may it be ?”— though he had little diffi - 
culty in forming a conjecture upon the point. 

“Four days ago, my lord,” said the Minister of 
| Finance, fixing his small grey eyes steadfastly and 
j soarchingly upon Bamorino, “you drew upon the 
Treasury a cheque for the monthly sum required 
for tho service of your department.” 

“ Yes, my lord,” replied Bamorino. “ I am 
usually punctual in drawing on the last day of 
| every month.” 

1 “ And the Treasury is as punctual in honouring 

vour drafts, my lurd,” interjected the Minister of 
Finance. 

“ No doubt,” said Bamorino. “ Whatever mis- 
understandings there may have been betwixt your 
lordship and myself on various subjects, I have 
• never failed to comprehend, as well as to proclaim 
i to all the world, that your lordship’.* exactitude 
and punctuality in the affairs of your department 
render you a model for the contemplation of all 
financiers.” 

The Minister of Finance understood that this 
was flattery’s sop thrown out for a purpose ; and 
he smiled scornfully and contemptuously— for he 
was about the last person in existence to be 
wheedled or cajoled in any such manner. The 
smile almost, instantaneously passed away from 
his lips; and he said with his wonted glacial 
severity, “ On the morning of the 31 *t of October 
your lordship's draft was honoured at the Treasury ; 
but this is tho evening of the 3rd of November, 

! and no portion of that sum has yet been devoted 
to its proper purpose.’* 

I “ 1 might as a colleague, standing on equal 
termB with yourself,” answered Jtagiorino, assum- 
ing an air of dignity, “decline to suffer myself to 
bo questioned on the point ” 

“ J >o so if you think fit,” interrupted the 
Minister of Finance, with a spiteful expression of 
countenance ; “ and I will at once address myself 
to the Prune Minister, to whom your Excellency 
will not be enabled to refuse an explanation.*’ 

“ i have not refused yon an explanation, my 
lord,” responded the Cnun*. “On the contrary, 

I am treating you with a courtesy which if you do 
but say the word, shall expand into friendship. 
For wherefore should there be enmity between 
us ? Are we not members of the same adminis- 
tration ? are we not pledged to the same policy f 
are not our objects identical — namely, to serve our 
sovereign and the country ?** 

“ Most assuredly, my lord,” answered tho 
Minister of Finance. " Believe me, therefore, that 
j it is beoause I wish this administration of which 
j we are members to be alike respectable and re- 
spected — because also 1 consider it my duty* to 
watch vigilantly over every derail of ruy own de- 
partment, even when its finances flow into the 
! sphere of another department, — it is for all 
1 reasons that l come to ask your Exceilsacy why 
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the salaries of tho employ 69 in the Ministry 
Police remain unpaid for the past monthP r 

* My financial secretary,” answered Ramorinc 
0 omitted to give me the usual list until this after 
noon, when it was too late to pay the salaries ; bu< 
it is my purpose to liquidate the amounts the firi 
thing to-morrow morning." 

The Minister of Finance listened with a col 
patience while Ramorino was speaking : and then 
he said, “ This is most extraordinary, my lord ; foi 
your financial secretary tells quite a tiifferem 
tale” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Ramorino. “I know no 
what tale my financial secretary may tell ; but J 
am confident your Excellency will not believe t 
subordinate in preference to me, his master.'* 

‘ Ob, it is for your Excellency to settle a reckon 
ing of this kind with the individual himself,” re 
joined the Minister of Finance. “ All I know is 
that your financial secretary complained to me 
this very evening, that although he gave your 
Excellency the usual list of salaries on the 31st of 
October- 

“ It is false, my lord !’’ cried Ramorino vehe- 
mently : “ totally false ! 

“ Then doubtless your lordship,” resumed the 
Minister of Finance, “ will send at once to the 
fir^oial secretary, and in my presence put him in 
possersion of the funds requisite for tho payment 
or tluj- salaries ?” 

: What ! at this hour P” exclaimed Ramorino. 

“ It is close upon ten o'clock ! You would not 
have me attend to business at such a time in the 
evening P” 

“At any hour— ot any time,” responded the 
Minister of Finance, “ when the honour of a man 
and of a statesman is to be vindicated." 

Ramorino looked hard at his colleague, and said, 
‘You are speaking, my* lord, as if you actuallly 
mvpected that I am capable of some deed to which 
l will not more particularly allude.” 

The Minister of Fiuance looked still more 
piercingly and soruiinizingly at tho Miuistor of 
Police, and said, “ You actually speak, my lord, as 
if you were unable to give a refutation to the 
charge laid by your financial secretary.” 

“ Charge P” echoed Ramorino. “ The term is a 
strange one, my lord !” 

“ Yet it does amount to a charge,” responded 
the Minister of Finance ; “ for your secretary is 
prepared to repeat it to-morrow in the presence of 
the Prime Minister— and even in that of the 
Grand Duke himself, if necessary.” 

“ This is simply preposterous !" ejaculated Ra- 
morino, affecting to smile with contempt. “ I tell 
you, my lord, that at nino o'clock to-morrow 

morning the salaries shall all be paid- ” 

“ And I tell you, my lord,” interrupted the 
Minister of Finance, with ’ the strongest em- 
phasis, “ that unless you this night convince mu 
that the sum you so recently drew from the Trea- 
sury is safe in your keeping, I shall deem it my 
duty to make a prompt report to the Prime 
Minister, and therein to embody such evidence as 
I have received from' the lips of your financial 
leqretary.” 

These were strong words for one minister to 
iddress unto another : but the financier saw that 
ae was fully justified in so doing ; and gradually, 
tut. surely and unerringly, had be been pushing I 


his colleague Ramorino into a corner. For if tb« 
Count were not guilty of the charge implied 
against him, would he not at once indignantly 
repel it, and convince his colleague that the accu- 
sation was an atrocious falsehood P would he not 
for his own honour's sake hasten to show that tho 
money was safe in his keeping, and thus sustain 
the apology that the non payment of the salaries 
irose from an unavoidable cause of delay P 
“ 1 t^li you again, my lord, ” said Rimorino, 
whom it cost many painful efforts to support an 
xternal air of composure, “ that everything shall 
be put straight to-morrow morning, when the 
clerks arrive at the Prefecture at nine o'clock. 
What more would you have P” 

“ I would fain see your priv%te y kCSi!aing'book," 
ejoined the Minister of Finance , “or else I would 
see the eum itself in the strong box at the Pre- 
fecture.” 

“ You shall see it, my lord,” replied Ramorino, 
with a steady calmness of countenance. “ I shall 
>e engaged for an hour : but if you will have the 
oodnesB to meet me at eleven o’clock puno- 
ually, at the Prefecture of Police, I will convince 
our Excellency that your suspicions are most iu- 

urious— most insulting ” 

“Enough, my lord !” interjected the Minister of 
finance ; * : ‘you cannot do more than give me the 
iroof which you have promised — and I cannot do 
less under the circumstances than to demand it. 
You will see that I know hew to offer an apology 
where I give offence. At eleven o’clock punctu- 
al? I Bhall be at tho Prefecture of Police.” 

The Minister of Finance bowed, and issued from 
he room, somewhat surprised at the result of the 
nterview, fur ho had fancied that be should have 
teen the Count of Ramorino grovelling at his 
Feet : but still he was by no means convinced that 
he promised proof would be afforded at the hour 
.hat was appointed. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE MONEY-LENDER. 

he moment the door closed behind the Minister 
Finance, the Count of Ramorino knit his brows, 
;round bis teeth, and clenfhed his fists with a 
udden access of rage ; and ho ejaculated, “ By 
leaven ! circumstances seem to grow darker and 
tarker— and threatening clouds to spring up on 
ery side ! But no time is to be lost ! there are 
myriad difficulties to be met and a thousand evils 
be slaved off this night ! To-morrow, ruin or 
uccess ! — destruction or security { Which alter* 
ative is it to be P” 

He now hastened to the apartment where ha 
iad left Lucrezia ; and he found her labouring 
nder the utmost agitation and anxiety — for 
ie had been wondering why he returned not. 
’inutes were now ages to the guilty woman ; and 
every circumstance, even the most trivial, ah# 
sheld the grisly phantom of danger rising up be* 
re her. 

“ What have you done F” she asked, rushiog 
r*ard to meet her husband. “Does everything 
0 on well ?— are the arrests effected P” 

“The necessary orders have been giveo,” replied 
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Ramorino ; “ and they will doubtless be executed, 
if oircumstanocs render it possible/' 

“ Ah ! is there any uncertainty on the point ?” 
cried Lucrezia, with feverish impatience. 

“ I must tell you candidly,” rejoined the 
Minister of Police, "that matters are becoming 
torribly complicated.” 

A sound something like a stifling shriek came 
from betwixt Lucrezia’s lips ; and her countenance 
presented such a tablet of ghastly thoughts, that 
it did really appear as if a soream were passing 
behind it. 

“ That young Englishman, who was carried off 
by mistake to Bagno, is a certain Charles de Vere 
•—he is a^ached to the British Embassy at Naples 
—and 1 hav&'tygiy reason to suppose that he is 
now under the protection of tho British Envoy in 
this city. Then, as for Edgar Marcellin, it is 
likewise beyond a doubt that he has sought refuge 
at the Embassy of his own government. But even 
this is not all ! f You are watched, Lucrezia ” 

“ Watched P” she ejaculated : “ what mean you P 
Watched ? By whony'” 

“I am very much mistaken if you are not 
watched by two persons from the French Embassy 
— one posted opposite this house, and who there- 
fore doubtless followed you hither — the other 
loitering in the neighbourhood of your* own man- 
sion - 

“But you will protect me?” cried Lucrozia, 
joining her hands in agonizing appeal : “you will 
protect me P Oh, tell me that you will protect 
me !” 

“ You know that l will protect you to the very 
utmost of my power,” answered Ramorino. “ In 
fact, Luorezia, it is useless to mince matters — it is 
as useless for me to deceive you, as it has been 
impossible for you to deceive me ! We are both 
rowing in the same boat — we must sink or swim 
together! We both stand upon the very verge of 
destruction — you on account of your crime, I on 
account of my pecuniary embarrassments !” 

“Oh, save me ! save us .both !” exclaimed Lu* 
crezia ; “ and tako all my property for the pur- 
pose ! Bo what you will with it ! — sell — mort- 
gage ” 

“ Compose yourself— give not way to these 
passionate outbreaks,” said Ramorino. “ How 
much money did you tell me just now that you 
had in the hands of the banker P” 

Lucrezia named the sum, which was consider* 
able — but still not adequate to meet the pressing 
requirements of the Minister of Police. 

“It is only half-sufficient,” ho ejaculated: “and 
then too, it is impossible to obtain possession of it 
to-night ! 1 toll you what you must do, Lucrezia ! 
—you must immediately sign a paper to the effect 
that there are no marriage-settlements between us 
—that all your property has consequently become 
mine by virtue of the matrimonial alliance just now 
aolemnized between us—” 

“ Ob, I will do anything if you will but under- 
take to save me !” cried Lucrezia. “ But, good 
God ! how desperate does our position seem!— how 
fearful ! how terrible !” 

“Give not way to lamentations,” interrupted 
the Minister of Police ; “ summon to your aid all 
your presence of mind — you ueed a cool head and 
a perTeot command over yourself. Now then, Lu- 
crezia, if your mind be sufficiently tranquillized, 


tell me exactly to what extent you are compromised 
—precisely in what manner the evidences could be 
accumulated against you ! Tell me what Mar- 
cellin can B'iy— what De Vere can say — what 
Ciprina can say ! — in short, put me in possession of 
every fact, that I may the belter be enabled to 
determine what to do in the present emergency * 
for you have only a few minutes to give me the re- 
quired narrative, and I shall have only a few mo- 
ments to take my decision !” 

Lucrezia accordingly told her husband every- 
thing : she omitted not a single detail— she re- 
vealed the entire particulars ; for she saw that it 
was now a matter of life and death, and this was 
a position that was not to be made a child’s game 
of. 

“ And thus,” said Ramorino, “ you in the first 
instance accused Edgar Marcellin of the crime— 
and he fled in consequence P” 

“ Yes : it was so,” answered Lucrezia : “he fled 
from Florence abruptly on account of that accusa- 
tion.” 

“ And that was nearly a year ago,” said Ramo- 
rino : “ and now be has returned stealthily and 
secretly ! Ah ! a grand blow may be indeed 
struck ! The French Embassy shall not protect 
him ! — it is a warrant on a charge of murder that 
I will forthwith issue against him !” 

“ Ob, think you that we are strong enough to 
pursue such a course ?” cried Lucrezia : y* think 
you that on ray evidence alone— for on my evidenoe 
only will it be ! — you can bring him to the bar of a 
criminal tribunal ?” 

“ Let us get him out of the way, Luorezia,” said 
the Minister of Police, “ and we shall then at 
least have breathing time. Remain here — — I 
may be an hour goue but remain here, I con- 

jure you, until my return !” 

The Count of Ramorino— having made Lucrezia 
attach her name to a certain paper which he drew 
up— again hastened from his private residence. 
It was now about half-past ten o’clock ; and he 
sped in tho first instance to the Prefecture of 
Police, whore he drew up a warrant for the arrest 
of Edgar Marcellin on the charge of murdering 
Giulio Paoli, This warrant he entrusted to one of 
his most expert and daring officers ; and he then 
quitted the Prefecture, leaving instructions that 
when the Minister of Finance presently called, he 
was to be requested to wait a few minutes. 

The Count of Rainoriuo, on issuing forth again 
from the Prefecture, plunged into an adjacent maze 
of narrow streets ; and he quickly stopped at a 
gate where he rang the bell. 

“ Now if the old man be at home, well and 
good,” said the Minister ; “ I shall be safe! But 
if ho be absent, what in the name of heaven am I 
to do P There is no other person in Florence who 
keeps so large a sum of money at his immediate 
disposal, and on whom I could call at such an 
hour !” 

The gate was opened by the porter ; and the 
Minister of Police inquired if Signor Furlo were 
in his own abode P The reply was in the affirms* 
tive ; and the Count’s heart beat exultingly. He 
traversed a spacious court-yard surrounded^ by 
buildings : he entered a staircase at the further 
extremity — and he ascended to the seoond floor. 
There he knooked at a door ; and in about a mi- 
nute a chain inside was heard to fall— then two 
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bolts were drawn back — a key turned in the lock 
—and the door opened. A shrivelled old man, 
between sixty and seventy years of a ge, enveloped 
in a dreaaing-fiowD, and holding g candle in his 
band, made his appearance. Batnorino, bad pre- 
viously worn his hat slouched and the collar of 
his cloak high up, so that he should not be recog- 
nised by the porter of the lodging-house; but he 
now revealed his countenance— and the old man 
immediately recognised him. Making a low bow, 
he asked, “ What can I do for your Excellency P” 

At the same time Furlo — for such was the old 
man's name — led the way into a small parlour, 
which might likewise be called an office, inasmuch 
as it contained a desk covered with account-books 
and papers, and had a certain business-like appear- 
ance. We should observe that Furlo did not 
exhibit any considerable degree of surprise on be- 
holding Count Batnorino there at that hour; and 
thence we may infer that it was not the first time 
a visit had been paid by the Minister of Police to 
Signor Furlo’s abode at ten minutes to eleven 
o'clock at night. 

“ Now, ray worthy friend," said the Count, at 
once entering upon the business which had brought 
him thither, “I require a considerable sum of 
money this very minute. I know you have it in 
yovn.strong box — and there shall be ample security 
given. y i 

“ A/id the amount, my lord P" inquired Furlo, { 
who, as perhaps the reader has already suspected, > 
was a money-lender in a considerable way of busi- 
ness. 

Ramorino named the sum — at the mention of 
which the old man made a slight movement of the 
heu'J, accompanied by a drawing-in of the lips, 
as much as to imply that it was a very large amount 
indeed. 

“ And you want it directly, my lord P” ho asked, 
slowly and hesitatingly. 

“ Directly,” rejoined Bamorino. .“ I tell you I 
want it thievery minute! By oleven o'clock it 
mnst bo forthcoming from roy hands- 

“^lh, my lord ! my lord !” said the old mar, 
shaking bis head in a half-familiar, half- deprecating 
manner : “ the gaming-table — ” 

“ No matter, Furlo !” interrupted the Count : 
“ you have the money, and you will lend it. The 
security " 

“ Ib it personal, my lord ?" inquired the old 
man quickly : “ for if so, I would rather de- 
cline———” 

“ Silence, and hear me !” ejaculated the Count. 
“ What think you of a charge, or mortgage, upon 
one of the most splendid mansions in all Florence, 
—a mansion filled with magnificent furniture, 
piotures, plate, and ornaments of every description, 
-—standing in the midst of its own grounds - - — ” 

“I will take the security, my lord,” exclaimed 
Furlo. 

“ I knew it. Here ! give rne one of your h/jro- 
tke<[ue papers —I mean one of those printed forms 
which you have. 1 will fill it up in a moment— 
and you can be counting out the money.” 

“ Good, my lord !”— * an l the, old man produced 
oqiB of the printed forms for which the Minister 
of Police hod asked. 

Bamorino sat down, and in two minutes the 
blanks were filled up in the proper manner ; for 
this whs a provisional security, or valid draft of a 


mortgage, allowed by tho Tuscan law, and which 
merely required registration on tho ensuing day in 
order to render it effective. If tho document 
were redeemed within seven days, no farther ex- 
pense need accrue,* but if the mortgage were to 
j continue for a longer period, it would be requisite 
to have a fresh deed drawn up by a notary, a:.ui 
dulv attested, at the end of those seven days. 

While the Minister of Police was filling up the 
document, Signor Furlo was counting out the gold 
pieces from his iron strong box. He arranged 
them in little piles upon a side tabic ; and as he 
deposited each fresh heap there, he gave a smile, a 
sigh, and then a smile again. His first ainile was 
that of the miser who gloated overdo precioui 
yellow metal ; the sigh was he?-zrfat the idea of 
parting with it ; and then the second smile ap- 
peared upon his lips as he thought of the large 
amount of interest that Bamorino would have to 
pay for the loan. 

“ T ue re is the sum, my lord/’ ,he said. “ I pre- 
sume the rate of interest is according to the usual 
terms P” t 

“ Yes — I have so filled up the mortgage-paper,” 
answered Bamorino. “it will be a good night’s 
work for you, old man— inasmuch as to-morrow 

the loan will be returned aye, and therewith 

all the different sums I have at any time borrowed 
of you.” 

“ Bight glad am I, my lord,” said Furlo, rub- 
bing his skinny old band* and smiling with his 
toothless mouth, “ to heAr that your prospects are 
so good. I suppose it is some lucky turn at the 
gaming-table~-or else one of those happy wind- 
falls which sometimes come to great Ministers of 
Stato- 

“I have no time for prattling, Furlo,” inter- 
jected the Count. “ By Jove! it ii close on eleven 
o’clock ! How tirno flies ! Here ! take the deed 
— give me the coin ” 

“Ah! one moment, my lord!” cried the old 
miser : “ I quite forgot r to ask where the property 

is situated though of course I can take your 

I Excellency’s assurance 

1 “ I have just married, Furlo, a lady of immense 

fortune,” exclaimed the Minister. “Here is the 
certificate ! — here also is a paper signed by her 
own hand, to the effect that no marriage settle- 
ments have passed— and consequently—” 

“ 1 understand, my lord,” said Furlo; “you are 
consequently exercising the privileges of a husband 
having full powor over his wife’s property. I con- 
gratulate your Excellency ——But Ah!” 

“ What, do you mean P” demanded Ramorino ; 

“ why that ejaculation ? why that sudden start P” 

I “Luorezia di Mirano!” cried tho old man: 
j “ Lucrezia di Mirauo !” he repeated, in a still 
| louder tone, as he glanced his eyes over the mort- 
1 gage dooument. 

I “ Yes — that is the lady whom this very evening 
I I have married,” hastily interjeoted the Count, 
j “ She is immensely rich—” 

“My lord,” said Furlo, “J beg to decline this 
j transaction and the next instant the piles of 
l gulden coin were all swept back into the iron safe, 
j “ Decline it ?” exclaimed the Count, astonished 
j and euraged. “ What meau you, old dotard P Is 
! not the Mirano mansion security enough for ten 
j times the amount whioh 1 seek to borrow P ,r 
j “ Likely enough, my lord,” rejoined Furlo, as 
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)«e locked up the safe and consigned thu key t to the French Ambassador — she signed it with 
his pocket ; “ but 1 would much rather decline the her own hand.*' 

transaction. 1 am sorry, my lord — but— but— 1 “ “And M. Marcellin was prosent P” inquired 

“ Speak ! tell me jour moaning ! ” cried Kamo- Bamorino. 
rino. “ Speak ! X adjure— I command jou !” — “ Yes : and he bade her lose no time in leafing 

for he was utterlj bewildered bj the conduct of Florence, my lord.” 


the old man. 

“ Do not press me, my lord,” said Furlo. “You 

have married the lady Well, of course it is 

your lordship’s choice Yes, indeed, I hope for 

your ’Excellency’s sake 

“ Furlo, I beseech you to explain your mean- 
ing,” said the Minister of Police. “ I do not de- 
mand — I implore and entreat 2 la not Lucrezia 
di Miran«vrich ?” 

" JS T u doubT^dr-it, my lord,” answered Furlo. 

“ Yea— rich beyond all question — — ” 

“ And beautiful,” continued the Count. “ But 
pshaw !” he cried, stamping his foot with angry 
impatience : “ what has beauty to do with a 

money- transaction like this ? — or what concern 
has an old raistfr with female loveliness ?” 

“ True, my lord — I Ijave no concern with any- 
thing of the kind,” stammered Furlo. “ I hope [ 
your Excellency will excuse me if I say no more j 
on the subject- 

“ Ah ! but more must be said !” ejaculated the 
Minister. “ You must tell me, old man, where- 
fore you so suddenly declined the bargain which 
you had at first accepted, — and why you gave vent 
to an ejaculation when the name of a noble lady 
was mentioned — that lady who has now become 
my wife ?” 

“ Ah, my lord ! if you force me to speak,” re- 
plied Furlo, “ I must e’en tell the truth. I am 
sorry for your lordship— but perhaps it may be 
hushed up ” 

“ What mean you P” ejaculatod the Minister ; 
and he wondered how anything of all that was 
uppermost in his own thoughts, could be known to 
the old miser. 

“ Methinks, my lord,” ^joined Furlo, “ that the 
sooner you take some step, the better : for La 
Dolfina told me ” 

“ La Dolfina !” cried liamoriuo : “ what that 
vile harridan ” 

“ Ab, my lord ! if thore had not been such 
ladies as the Marchioness di Mirano— saving your 
Excellency’s presence— to patronise La Dolfina, 
she would not have beeu enabled to drive the 
traffic that she did ■” 

“ Well, well,” interrupted the Count, burning 
with impatience: “but what about Lucrezia di 
Mirano P She patronised La Dolfina, you suid ?” 

“Yes, my lord : and a certain French gontle- 
man - - —it appears his name was M. Marcel- 
lin ” 

“Yes — M. Marcellin — a French gentleman. 
Proceed 1” 

“ He made her confess, my lord, before the 
French Ambassador, that she had sold poison to 
the Marchioness di Mirano. He had found a 
phial in her ladyship’s writing-desk ” 

“ And do you mean to tell me,” asked the CouDt, 
while a shudder passed throughout his form, — “do 
you mean to tell me that the wretched woman La 
Dolfina told such a tale of falsehood agaiust the 
Marchioness of Mirano ?” 

“ Whether true or false, my lord,” rejoinod 
Furlo, “ she told the tulo— she guve it in writing 


“ Then this was yestorday p” said the Minister 
of Police. 

“ Yea — this was yosterday. Perhaps, my lord, 
you will be astonished that I should know any* 
thing of all these circumstances,” continued Furlo: 

but I will toll you how it happened. For some 
years past, La Dolfina has been accustomed to leave 
her little savings in my hands, so that I might 
place them out at interest ; and she suddenly came 
to me yesterday for the purpose of recalling what 
«asdueto her. Having known her for so long 
a time——” 

“ An eligible acquaintance, Signor Furlo !” said 
the Minister. “ Proceed. Having known her for 
so long a time ” 

“ It was natural enough, my lord, that we should 
got chatting together,” continued Furlo ; “ ab 
though of course I did not admire La Dolfina’s 
character generally. But however, we got chat- 
ting together ; and she explained to me the rea- 
sons which induced her to leave Florence. In fact, 
my lord, she asked me to receive a few little uvtHs 
that are owing to her, and to sell off her finfniture, 
and remit her the produce ; but I would haVe no- 
tning to do with the business until Bhe acquainted 
me with the reasons of her abrupt departure.” 

“Perdition!” muttered the Minister of Police to 
himself ; “ step by step I seem to be floundering 
further and further into a morass of difficulties! 
And Lucrezia too — danger upon danger accumu- 
lates !— peril upon peril !” 

He mused painfully for a few moments ; and 
then he said, “ But tell me, old man — what has 
this silly gossip of La Dolfina got to do with the 
transaction which I was just now proposing to you p 
— why reject the security that was ottered ? Have 
1 not told you that the lady of whom we are 
speaking has become my wife ?” ^ 

“ Since your lordship compels rqg to proclaim 
the truth,” answered the old man ; “1 am bound 
to confess that I do not like the business, nor yet 
the security. You are very powerful as a Minister 
no doubt, my lord : but you would be totally un- 
able to protect the lady against the hand of justice, 
if that hand were outstretched to clutch her. And 
then 1 have heard in faot, 1 know that accord- 

ing to the law a person’s property is always liable 
to confiscation for high crimes and felonies such as 
this ; and it is very evident that something hostile 
is intended by that M. Marcellin : — or else why 
should he have everything taken down in black 
and white before the French Ambassador P” 

“But remember, Furlo,” said the Minister, 
“ that Lucrezia di Mirano’s property has become 
mine by marriage !” 

“ X am not so sure of that, my lord,” inter- 
rupted the old mao. “ Some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, L lost a good round sum through a par- 
ticular decision rendered by the criminal tribunal 
at Leghorn : for I was living at Leghorn at the 
time ” 

“And that decision?” said the Minister impa- 
tiently. 

“A lady borrowed a sum of moneyed me— a 
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few da ys afterwards she was arrested od a charge 
cf murdering her illegitimate child— and the tri* 
bunal held that all her property was forfeited from 
the very moment that she had committed the crime. 
1 appealed against a sentence which seemed to bo 
iniquitous : but it was useless ” 

“In this present case, Furlo," interrupted the 
Minister of Police, “ you have me to protect the 
lady !— me also to hold as a security !” 

“Your Excellency could not possibly protect the 
lady,” replied the old roan, “if the French Era- 
bassy took up the oause against her. And with 
regard to your lordship’s security, I think you 
must admit that 1 already hold a sufficiency of 
documents with your name — bills, bonds, mort- 
gages, and so forth." 

“ Then you positively refuse," exclaimed the 
Minister of Police, “ to advance mo this sum of 
money ?" 

“ It grieves me, my lord— it grieves me sorely," 
answered the old man, “ to give a negative reply ; 
but " 

"Enough!" interrupted Ramorino. " I must 
seek the amount elsewhere. But beware how you 
mention aught which La Doliina may have told 
you 1” 

" I am not accustomed to speak on such subjects, 
my lord; and I should not have alluded to the one 
whereon we have touched, if it had not been ne- 
cessary to give your Excellency certain explana- 
tions." 

"Enough!" again exclaimed Ramorino; and 
slouching his hat over his face, and pulling up the 
collar of bis cloak, he issued forth from the miser’s 
abode. 

What was ho now to doP It was past eleven 
o’clock— the Minister of Finance would be waiting 
for him at the Prefecture : and how was ho to 
satisfy that functionary P Ramorino felt almost 
like a madman: at one moment ho cursed himself 
for having married Lucrezia, inasmuch as it 
seemed that by adopting her troubles be had in- 
creased his own a thousandfold ; at another mo* 
meitt ho endeavoured to hug the hope that all 
would yet be<well, that ho should by some means 
or anotber conquer all difficulties alike for himBelf 
and Lucrezia, and that be should consequently 
enjoy the vast fortune which she had brought him. 
If he could but get over this one grand embar- 
rassment ! — if he could but arrange matters with 
the Finance Miuister ! But how was this to be 
done P It was not until tbo very instant that the 
Count of Ramotino was crossing the threshold of 
the Prefecture, that he perceived a means ; — and 
now he wondered that it had not struck him 
beforo. 

“ Lucrezia has so much in the hands of her 
banker— and that banker would willingly suffer 
her to overdraw her account for double or treble 
the sum. Towards that banker 1 now represent 
Lucrezia ; — therefore my draft will be as available 
us her own. Or if there were any doubt as to the 
banker’s advancing the money, 1 could but cull 
upon hjm the first thing in the morning, arid 
arrange for such an advance by giving a mortgage 
oft the Mirano mansion." 

It was thus that the Count of Ramorino ar* 
rauged the matter within his own mind, as he 
entered the Prefecture. He At once inquired if 
the Minister of Finance were waiting P -and he 


was answerod in the affirmative. He nexst asked 
if any arrests had been reported at the Prefeotur 
within the last half-hour P To this query a replj 
was given in the negative. 

The Count ascended to the apartment where the 
Minister of Finanee was seated ; and bowing with 
a cold courtesy to that nobleman, he said, " I hare 
to apologize to your lordship for being half-an- 
hour behind my time : but the duties of my de- 
partment detained me elsewhere." 

“ No apology is necessary, my lord," replied the 
Minister of Finance. " And now 1 need not keep 
your Excellency waiting many minutes " 

" Assuredly not,” said Ramorino : “ we will 
finish tho business in a moment." ^ ' 

Thus speaking the Count snV-uOwn at a table, 
and wrote out a cheque. 

“ Here, my lord,” he said ; “ you will perhaps 
do me the honour to send and draw this amount 
the first thing to-morrow morning ; and you can 
remit to me hither, as on the receipt thereof I will 
liquidate the salaries according to my promise and 
intention." 

The Minister of Finance took the cheque ; and 
his first impression was that he had reully mis* 
judged Ramorino and had been misled concerning 
him : but when ho saw the names of the bankers, 
he gave vent to a faint ejaculation of surprise, say- 
ing, " But surely your Excellency has no credit at 
this house ?’’ 

Ramorino’s countenance flushed with indigna- 
tion ; and he exclaimed, " Step by step, my lord, 
do you seem determined to insult, mistrust, and 
provoke me ! I have a credit there — that cheque 
will be acknowledged." 

" It is most singular," said the Minister of 
Finance, " that my own nephew should be head 
cashier in this very bapk : he dined with me this 
evening— we happened to be speaking about your 
lordship— and my nephew chanced to mention 
that your Excellency had never had any aealingi 
at that bank." 

" I havo only to say," rejoined Ramorino, " that 
this cheque represents the sum which I received 
four days ago from tho Treasury. Of this you 
may convince yourself to-morrow morning when 
the bank opens;— and bitterly hostile as your lord- 
ship iB to me, you can in common fairness and 
honesty do no more until you shall have put 
my words to the test by the presentation of the 
draft." 

“ Were it not for the positive couviction I have 
that your Excellency has no funds in this bank," 
responded tho Minister of Finance, “ I should as a 
matter of course be well pleased with the arrange- 
ment as it stands. But under present circum- 
stances I decline to become the holder of the draft ; 
and I shall deem it my duty to make a full report 
to the Prime Minister on the morrow." 

The Count of Ramorino stamped his foot with 
rago for a inument. ; and he exclaimed, “ What if 
tho money belonged to another ? —what if I have 
this day espoused a lady whose immense fortune 
becomes ray own and who has ample funds in that 
bank P What matters it to you where my re- 
sources aio or in what they cousist, so long as I 
am enabled to meet all my engagements faithfully? 
In one word, my lord, you huvo done as much as 
accuse me of malversation in respect to the 
moneys of my department ; and I, Hinging the lie 
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bnck in your tooth, offer to prove to you that 
tiie sum thus alludod to is forthcoming at any 
moment.” 

“ When T came hither, my lord, according to 
your appointment,” said the Minister of Finance, 
in his cool, quiet, business-like way, “ methought 
it was to behold the entiro sum in specie iu your 
strong box. Now it is this piece of paper ! You 
hove not oven mentioned the name of tho Indy iri 
the body of tho draft ” 

“There are no marriage-settlements, my lord,” 
interjected ltamorino impatiently. w Dut I am 
growing tired of all this— and I would fain bring 
the present business to a conclusion. Dehold, there- 
fore ! — hero is the marriage-certificate ! — and I 
believe, my lord, you will acknowledge that 
Florence possesses no lady moro wealthy thon the 
Ma-ehioness di Mirano.” 

The Minister of Finance started slightly for a 
moment ; then he flung a singular look upon his 
No. 71.— Agnus. 


collcaguo : then he glanced over the marriage- 
certificate which had been placed in bis hands ; 
and at length he said, “I cannot congratulate 
your Excellency on the step which you have thus 
taken : but I am really almost inclined to con- 
dole with you on it.” 

“ If this bo something moro of an evil nature 
that is in store for me,” muttered llarnorino to 
himself, “ I shall go- fairly mad !” 

“ What are you saying, my lord P” inquired tho 
Minister of Finance, with a malignant sneer upon 
his lips. 

“I was wondering, my lord,” rejoined Itamorino, 
assuming an air that was perfectly calm and col- 
lected, “ whether you would make good the senso 
of that speech which was thrown out in aspersion 
of the' character of tho lady who has become my 
wife ; or whether you intond to provoke me to 
extremes P” 

“If by stating thoso plain truths vbich are 
vol. h; 
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palpable and tangible, I give offence — or it’ by ex* 
pressing' the i rjtijkoasibility that I experience of 
congratulating you on your marriage, I likewiso 
provoke your anger, —I must take the conse- 
quence.*, whatever they may bo. Hut 1 repeat, 
my lord, I condole with you ; for, on my soul ! ns 
a living man ! you are not happy in the choice 
you have made — inasmuch, as within the last 
two hours a warrant has been issued from the 
Treasury, laying seizure and confiscation on all the 
property belonging to. the Marchioness di Mirano.” 

A groan — or rather a sound resembling the 
rueful lament of a wild beast that is wounded, 
came forth from the lips of the Count of Kamo* 
rino. He staggered back a pace or two, and then 
recovering himself, he said in a hollow voice, “ Is 
this true, my lord?— is this indeed true ? or am 1 
labouring under tho influence of some horrible 
dream ? Tell me, my lord — am I wide awake ? or 
am 1 sleeping ? Good God! what does all this 
mean P” \ 1 

The wretched man Seemed to be srnittou blow 
upon blow; and strong-minded, energetic, sell- 
possessed as he usually was, it must have been 
under the influence of very painful feelings indeed 
•—oppressed by the most harrowing emotions, that 
he could have so far lost his self-command as to 
givo ventUo such language as that in the presence 
of his mpst bitter enemy. Even that enemy him- 
self pitied him for an instant: but this sympathy 
was transient as a passing wreath of vapour ; nod 
he said, “ Yes, my lord — a warrant of confiscation 
has been this evening issued from the Treasury — 
it is in tho hands of the proper of Geers — and it 
will be executed to-morrow.” 

Tremendous was the effort wliicli Kamorino 
made to recover his self-command ; and ho said, 
“ But this measure can be only taken as tho con- 
sequence of a criminal law procedure, or when 
some one is accused of a very heinous crime ” 

“Such aj poisoning, rny lord,” interjected tin. 
Minister of Finance. “ Who bettor that joursulJ 
should know that for years past a woman of 
infamous character, named La Lolfma, has dwelt in 
Florence ” 

“Ah ! Furlo was right !” muttered tho Minister 
of l*i dice. “ How the storm is lowering over our 
heads! — how awfully tho tkundor-eloud is prepar- 
ng to burst ! K 

“ Under existing circumstances, my lord,” said 
the Minister of Finance, “ I cannot hold this 
cheque. It is valueless. The bankers will re- 
cMvoWfiotico of the levy, seizure, and confiscation | 
the first thing in the morning, 1 leave you now. i 
I was about to tell your Excellency how the Mar- 
chioness di Mirano bought poisons of La Do"' 
but .1 perceived that a mere reference to the in- 
famous woman’s name was sufficient to make you 
comprehend— or at least, to suspect ’’ 

“ Enough, my lord ! enough !’* interrupted the 
Count of Kamorino vehemently. “It seems us if 
you wore bent on persecuting mo to the very ut- 
most ! Go !— do your worst ! I care not ! Con- 
fiscate my wife’s money — -and you confiscate my 
own.! I shall not be to blame if I am beggared ! 

I had a right to spend what I possessed wh< n cal- 
culating on tho receipt of vast riches from this 
marriage of mine. Good night, my lord ! - and 
1 envy not your feelings in goading to desperation 
a marw.vho is already unhappy enough!” 


Having thus spoken in a fierce, wild, impas- 
sinned manner, the Count of Kamorino— usually 
so calm, collected, und full of self-possossion — * 
rushed forth from tho room by one floor, leaving 
the Minister of Finance to issue forth by another. 
Speeding to his own cabinet, Kamorino walked to 
und fro like a wild beast pacing and chafing in 
its cugo,— until he grew somewhat calmer. Ho 
then rang tho boll, and asked if any arrests were 
reported P Tho reply was still in the negative ; 
and he said to tho man who had answered the 
summons, “I am about to return to my own 
house. Let those who have received n»rticular 
orders from mo this evening, bring their reports 
as soon as they return and when they have uuy 
communications to make.” 

Tho Count of Kamorino then loft tho Prefec- 
ture, and strode rapidly through tho now deserted 
streets to his own private residence, which he 
reached just as the clocks of Florence were pro - 
claiming the hour of midnight. * ■ 


CHAPTER XXV. 

A SI HASSjV 

We: must now return to Charles Ho Vore, who, 
ns we have stated in a previous chapter, arrived 
iu Florence m tho afternoon ot a day that was 
memorable in the lives of many persons. Having 
placed himself under tho protection of tho British 
Ambassador, ho communicated to that functionary 
everything which had occurred, and they had u 
long consultation togothor. A messenger was stmt 
to the hotel at which Charlos had originally put 
up ; and tho man brought back a letter addressed 
to our hero. This was tho one which Edgar Mar- 
cellin had left for him there on the preceding day, 
and Charles wua rejoiced, to learn therefrom that 
the young .frenchman was safe and under tho 
protection of his own Ambassador. 

Mareellin said iu Ins letter to Charles that ho 
would immediately obey any summons which 
might bo sent or any appointment which might 
l»o made: but ho nevertheless recommended cau- 
tion und prudence in whatsoever proceedings 
should be adopted, for reusons that, could In 
plained. Acting by the advice of the English 
Ambassador, Charles wrote to Mareellin, announc- 
ing Ins safe arrival in Florence alter having ex- 
perienced many strange adventures, and requesting 
Edgar to come to him after dusk at the British 
Embassy. 

It. was half-past six o’clock in the evening when 
u lady, closely veiled, presented herself at this 
Embassy, and requested an immediate interview 
with the British Ambassador. She declared her 
business to be of the almost importance , and thus 
she had no difiiculty in obtaining the gratification 
of her request. In a few minutes she found 
lierBelf in tho presence of tho English representa- 
tive. 

“I have a long tale to toll your Excellency/ 
ftlio began, — “ a tale of crimes in one quarter- 
wrongs and persecutions in another — singular ad* 
ventures and hair-breadth escapes ” ' 

“ Indeed, madam !” ejaculated the Ambassador. 
tc This is an afternoon rnpleto with singular ad 



ventures, and all of a certain description ! But 
jour name, madam— jou bare forgotten to men* 
tion it ?” 

“ First let me tell jour Excellency that I am 
very uneasj in reference to an English gentleman. 
I have just called at bis hotel — be is not thero — 
the landlord looked suspicious and would answer 
no questions ” 

“Is it possible, mudam,” ejaculated the Am- 
bassador, “ that jou can bo the ludj of whom I 
have heard a great doul within the fast two or 
Uhree hours P In a word, madam, pray mention 
^our name ; and perhaps I may bo enabled to 
give you some information ” 

“It mutters not/’ interjected the lady, “ what 
\my proper English name may be. Suffice it fur 
yoi^r Excellency to learn that for some time past, 
while resident in Florence, I have borne the name 
of Oiprina.*’* 

“ I thought so !” cried the representative of the 
English Government. “ But how m the name of 
heaven is it that you are here P Did they liberate 
you from Bagno P“ 

“Thep ’Mr. 3>e Vero must have arrived in 
safety !” exclaimed Ciprina exullingly , “ or else 
your Excollency^eould know nothing of all these 
matters !” 

11 Vcs — ?*fr. De Vero is safe,” rejoined the 
Envoy; “and rest assured, madam, that ho was 
not unmindful of jour interests ; lor u requisition 
has already been drawn up by me, addressed to the 
Tuscan Minister of the Interior, demanding your 
liberation from Bagno — or in default thereof, a 
declaration of the reasons for which you might bo 
detained. In another half-hour that document 
would have boon in the Minister’s band, if you 
hud not thus unexpectedly made your appearance. 
But how is it ” 

“ 1 have escaped,” unsworn! Ciprina. “ But 
tell me — where is Mr. De Vore P” 

“ Follow mo, madam,” said tho Envoy ; and be 
led the w ay to another apartment. 

As the door of this apartment was opened, Ci- 
prum at once beheld Charles Do Verc, who wa 
seated at a table where he had been engaged in 
writing, but who instantaneously started up with a 
cry of delight and astonishment on beholding the 
young lady whom he fancied to bo alar off m the 
fortress of the Apennines. 

“ Ah, you ma.y indeed give vent to your arn «z «- 
ment, Mr. Do Yore,” said the Euvoy ; “for tho 
escape of a lady from a castle must bo oven more 
surprising than that, of a gentleman.” 

At this moment there was a knock at the door 
which the Ambassador had ju-.t cl- mod: he himsoll 
turned to answer tho summons— and Edgar Mur- 
oellin made his appearance, lie was personally 
unknown alike to tho British Ambassador and 
• diaries de Vore ; but his name was announced by 
the confidential lacquey who had been instructed 
to introduce him thither immediately upon his 
arrival. Ciprina spoke not a word : she experi- 
enced an almost overpowering feeling on finding 
herself again in the presence of that man on whoso 
account she had endured and suffered so much, and 
whom sho had begun to love with a chaster and 
purer passion than sho had over previously known, 
at the time when they were so suddenly and rudely 
separated. 

> “ Good heavens, Ciprina!” ejaculated Mar 


collin ; “ is it possible that you also are here P”— 
and advancing towards the young lady he pressed 
her hand with all the fervid cordiality of that 
grateful friendship which he experiened towards 
her. 

‘I shall leave you all throe to your own explana- 
tions,” said the British Envoy; “for it is now 
time that I should go and consult his Excellency 
tho French Ambassador, in respect to the plan of 
proceedings which we are to adopt.” 

Thus speaking, tho representative of tho British 
Government loft the apartment, where Charles de 
Y»ro, Ciprina, and Marcellin remained together. 

“ Hitherto we have personally been strangers to 
each other,” said Marcellin, thds addressing him- 
self to our young hero; “but circumstances ought 
to make us friends in a moment — for wo are row- 
ing ns it were in the same boat,” 

“ Wo are leagued together in the same cause,” 
ejaculated Do Vore, “ and wo will conquer!” 

The two young men then shook hands with all 
the ardour of alliance and friendship ; and the con- 
versation quickly became most deeply interesting 
alike to themselves and Ciprina. Marcellin now 
learnt bow they had both been carried off from 
tho Mirano mansion on the night of tho 1st of 
November — how they had boon conveyed to Bagno 
— how Charles had escaped from the fortress in 
the evening of the Lind of November— and bow he 
had arrived that, day (November 3rd) in Florence, 
in company with the village magistrate. Then 
( ’iprina told her tale — how on this same day 
(namely, November 3rd) she hud ejected her own 
escape m the baker’s basket— -and , how she had 
arrived scarcely an hour back at Florence in com- 
pany with tho Jlardress family. Edgar Marcellin 
spoke last : and when his turn earno, he acquainted 
Do V ere and Ciprina with everything which had 
occurred to himself after ho had awakened in |ho 
morniog of the previous day (November Lind) and 
found himself alone in his chamber at tho Mirauo 
mansion. 

“Now,” said Charles, “let us all throe sit down 
at this table and hold a consultation : for though 
our course is tolerably clear, yet must wo pursue 
it with due carefulness and circumspection.” 

Tho threo sat down accordingly; and Ciprina 
observed with a smile, “ It appears, therefore, that 
while we arc doliborating # here, the two Ambas- 
sadors are holding a consul ta r ion elsewhere.” 

“ Yen,” sind Charles; “because they themselves 
feel that, the affair is somewhat a delicate one, and 
must be cundueted with caution and prudence. 
At least such is the opinion of the British Ambas- 
sador ” 

“ And such,” interject l Marcellin, “ is the 
view which the French Envoy likewise takes of it. 
In respect to myself, there ifl no disguising ilia 
fact that tho Marchioness di Mirano raav at any 
moment proclaim abroad tho infamous accusation 
which she privately and secretly hurled in my faco^ 
in February last; arid if so, a warrant might, be 
issued against, me. It would then bo difficult for,* 
the French Ambassador to Bavo me from temporary 
arrest— although he has given rno the assurance 
that he is quite prepared to stretch his authority 
in u case so singular and peculiar as tlmf. in which ■ 
we are now engaged. ’ 

“ And the British Ambassador,” mid De Y*rcv 
“ huo likewise his own good reason* tor advancing^’ 
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cautiously and circumspectly in the matter. Be- 
cause, after all, I am a prisoner escaped from Bagno 
— be has only my bare word for the injustice of 
my arrest— and though ho of course believes me 
and knows that what 1 have stated is truo, yet this 
is only as between gentleman and gentleman ; 
whereas in his ojieial capacity he ought at once 
to communicate with the Tuscan Government, de- 
mand explanations with roforence to my arrest, and 
notify bis roadiness to give mo up provided the 
grounds of that arrest shall be proved to be valid 
and sufficient.*’ 

“ Well fchon,” remarked Cipriua, “ it is clear 
that the two Ambassadors have every possible 
reason for proceeding cautiously and with due cir- 
cumspection.” 

“They are now consulting together,” said Mar- 
cellin : “ wo also shall proceed with our discussion — 
we may presently compare notes with them, and we 
shall be enabled to determine upon a specific 
course of action. Besides, it would be imprudent 
to take any step until we have Signor i’aoli with 
us. The French Ambassador conceives it highly 
important in the making out of a case against 
JLucrezia di Mirano, that Iho father of the mur- 
dered youth should give his testimony.” 

“ And such is precisely the view entertained by 
the British Ambassador,” said de Vere. “ Thori 
can be no doubt that the Marchioness is strougly 
protected by the Count of Kamoriuo - y uud she has 
therefore a tower of strength on her side. Wo 
have tho two 'Ambassadors : but then it must be 
remembered that the Ambassadors can only wield 
on our behalf such weapons as diplomatic privilege 
legitimately places in their hands, — whereas, on 
tho other band, there is an unscrupulous Minister 
of Police, all-powerful in lus own department, and 
ab|e to set in motion a variety of tremendous 
engines of defence and protection lor the guilty 
Lucruzia.” 

“ I am glad,” said Cipnnu, “ that we ure look- 
ing the whole matter thus rationally in the face, 
and considering it logically. At what time is 
Signor Paoli expected in Florence ?” 

“Antonia is not quite sure,” replied Morcellin. 
u She first of all told me at eight o’clock : but she 
subsequently reflected that she must have made 
a mistake, and that Pefjuro told her between nine 
and ten. I have not taken any step to ascertain 
the point correctly from Pctroro ; for I thought 
that the less communication there might bo with 
his house the better, as lUmoriuo’s spies are doubt- 
less everywhere. Therefore, at about nine o’clock 
we will go to Petroro's and moet Paoli — unless 
any other plan of proceeding in respect to this par- 
ticular point shall be resolved upon.” 

“And you have tho substantial materials of 
evidence?” said Ciprina to Maroellin. 

“Yes — the pistol and suit of male apparel, 
which I brought away with me from the Mirano 
xnatitticn. And then, too, I have the groom Ber- 
nado at the French Embassy — and his evidence 
will be mot? or less important. And there is 
Antonia likewise; and presently we shall have 
Paoli.” 

“But npw,” said T>e Yore, “tq touch upon an- 
other point. There is the poisoning affair ” 

“2*a Boltina’s confessi »n and the phial contain- 
ing the poison,* respouded Marcelltn, “ are in tho 
bunds of the French Euvoy. Now that Cipriua 


is with us, it can be proved that the Marchioness 
di Mirano did make use of that poison in the hopo 
of ridding herself alike of Ciprina and of mo ; and 
tho French Ambassador knows those particulars of 
the entire history as well as all the rest ; so that 
this point will not be omitted from the discussion 
which ho is now holding with the British represen- 
tative.” 

“And lastly,” said l)e Vere, “you have that 
letter which you found in Lucrezia’s writing- 
desk.” 

“ That also is in the hands of the French Envoy,” 
responded Edgar. “ It proves how unscrupulous 
Kamorino is in using his power on behalf of his 
mistress.” 

“ 1 think you just now said,” obsorved Ciprina, 
“ that it is a letter written by Count Ramorino to 
tho Marchioness at the villa in the Vale of Arno 
to tho effect that I and the person who was found 
with me at the time had been arrested during the 
past night.” 

“ And this letter,” rejoined Edgar Maroellin, 
“ will hereafter serve as the ground of complaint 
to he made by the two Ambassadors to the 
Tuscan Government against K.aui''rino, inasmuch 
as it is thereby proved that to satisfy the de- 
mands of hiB mistress he thinks nothing of 
plunging French or English subjects into captivity. 
In reference to the Marchioness, I would add,” 
continued Edgar, “ that there are a couple of 
Npies watching all her movements.” 

“ Ah ! this was well thought of,” ejaculated De 
Vere. “ And those spies ?” 

“ Two domestics of the French Ambassador,” 
answered Maroellin : “ they are dressed in mean 
apparel— and depend upon it, they know how to 
perform their part.” 

The two young men and Ciprina continued in 
deliberation for some time upon the various fea- 
tures of the case in which they were engaged. 
At length, when it was verging towards eight 
o’clock, tho British Envoy returned to the room 
where the trio had been holding their discussion. 
The great diplomatic functionary’s countenance 
wore that expression of mingled firmness and 
gravity which showod that some important step 
had been resolved upon, if not already taken. 

“ Madam,” ho said, at once addressing himself 
to Ciprina, and handing her a paper, “ I believe 
that the statement embodied in this document com- 
prises the evidonco which you are enabled to giv# 
in reference to an attempt made by Lucreiwt 
di Mirano to poison yourself and M. Maroellin. 
You were in your chamber— you affected to he 
asleep — you watched the proceedings of the Mar- 
chioness——” 

“ Yes,” said Ciprina, having glanced her eyes 
over the paper : “ every statement in this docu- 
ment is perfectly correct.” 

“ It is according to the report which I myself 
gave to the French Ambassador,” interjected Mar- 
collin, who likewise glanced at the document a* D 
lay before Ciprina on the table. 

“ Then have the goodness to sign it, madaLu/* 
said tho British Envoy : and when tho young lady 
had affixed her signature, he added his own at 
that of the attesting witness. 

His Excellency placed tho document in an an* 
velopo ; and going to tho door of the apartmantp 
he gave the packet to a servant who was waiting 
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and who immediately set off to bear it to its desti> 
nation. 

“ 1 will now inform you,” said the British En- 
voy, “of the steps that have been taken— or rather 
which are immediately about to be taken, in this 
difficult and peculiar caso. You may rest assured 
that the French Envoy and 1 have given it our 
very best consideration ; and I think you will op. 
prove of the conclusion to which we have arrived 
as the most efllcient means of bringing the entire 
matter to an issuo. For let it bo borne in mind 
that the moin object, after all, is to clear your 
character, M. Marcellin, from any aspersion which 
Lucrezia di Mirano may in her desperation or 
malignity throw upon it. Well then, if wo cau 
the very outset prove the Marchioness di 
Mirano to, be capable of one heinous crime, wo fur- 
nish a good ground for the supposition that sho 
was guilty of another. In plain terms, wo meun 
to uccuse her at once of the crime of dealing with 
the poisoner La Dolfioa, and attempting to ad- 
minister poison purchased from that woman ; 
and wo s'ball demand that justice may promptly 
take its course on that charge.” 

“ This is no doubt well planned,” said Dc Voro; 
“ for if once the Marchioness bo arrested us a 
poisoner, it will give weight to the other accusa- 
tion which will bo made against her. And who 
indeed would believo her if, under such circum- 
stances, she turned round and proclaimed you, M. 
Marcellin, to be tho assassin of tbo unfortunate 
page Giulio P” 

“Besidos,” continued tho British Envoy, “in 
having two cases to deal with, wo naturally select 
tho strongor. Now in one instance tho evidence 
is positive: in tho other it is only circumstantial. 
We take tho caso where tho evidenco is positive : 
wo chorgo Lucrezia di Mirano with being a great 
criminal — wo paralyze her— wo beat down all her 
strongholds and defences — we render it impossible 
for liamorino, if ho have any regard for his own 
character, to coutinuo bis protection in respect to 
so vile a woman.” 

“ Yes,” said Marcellin, “ tho arrangements are 
well taken. And now, what is tho process to bo 
adopted with regard to her P” 

“ Tho French Envoy has taken tho matter in 
band,” replied tho British Ambassador. “ Iinine- 
liately upon the receipt of the document which 
l just now sent to his Excellency, ho will proceed 
A) the Minister of the Interior, to whom ho will 
represent the faets. It is not necessary in this 
rase to go to liamorino for a warrant. Besides, it 
:an bo proved by tho letter which you, M. Mur- 
•ollm, found in Lucrezia di Mirano's wnting-dosk, 
hat tbo Minister of Police would rather shield her 
rom arrest, or else aid in her escape, than euil’or 
ustico to take its course.” 

“ To bo sure!” observed Marcellin; “and it is 
herofore fortunate that the intervention of liu- 
norino need not bo sought in carrying out the pre- 
icnt purpose. And what follows tho application 
o tho Minister of the Interior ?” inquired the 
roung Frenchman. 

“Two distinct warrants will bo granted,” replied 
ho British Envoy, — “ one authorizing the arrest 
if Lucrezia di Mirano as a person accused of tho 
elony of dealing with poisons ; and the other 
unanating from the Treasury, levying immediate 
eizure and confiscation upon all the property of 


tho Marchioness, to await tho issue of tho trial 
which she must uudergo.” 

“ And theso warrants,” said Marcellin — “ when 
will they be issued ?” 

“Presently,” rejoined tbo British Envoy. “Ah ! 
I forgot, to observe that tho Marchioness is at 
Count iiamorino’s private dwelling. One of tho 
spies of tho French Ambassador tracked her thither 
at about seven o’clock.” 

“ Will the warrant for hor arrest be executed 
there P” inquired Do Vere. 

“ No,” responded tho Envoy. “ The Minister 
of the Interior will of course command that the 
privacy of his colleague’s abode shall be respected ; 
—tho warrant will not therefore bo executed until 
the Marchioness returns to hor own house. In 
respect to yourselves, there is little doubt that in 
consequenco of tho representations which tho 
French Ambassador purposes to address to the 
Minister of tho Interior, your persons will be pro* 
tectod against all molestation pending the proceed* 
ings that are about to take place.” 

Everything that was thus reported to the two 
young gentlemen and Ciprino, experienced their 
warmest approval ; and tho British Envoy wat 
cordially thauked for the trouble ho was taking in 
the matter. } 

It was about a quarter to nine o’clock whon tho 
Ambassador was summoned from tho apartment : 
but lie almost immediately returned, introducing 
the French Envoy. . 

“ I havo succeeded,” said this last-named func* 
tionarv, “ in everything that I undertook with the 
Minister of tho Interior. In tho first place, ho 
has granted his warrant for the arrest of tbo Mar* 
chioncBs di Mirano, and which warrant will be 
executed either to-night or to-morrow morning, 
according to circumstances. In the sqgond glace, 
tho Minister of tho Interior has sent a formfl de» 
»and to the Treasury, desiring his colleague tho 
Minister of Finance to issue a warrant of confisca- 
tion against tho property of Lucrezia di Mirano. 
In tho third place, hero is a safe -conduct, or 
Bpecial passport, for each of you three, — exempt- 
ing you from tho possibility of arrest on any ordi- 
nary warrant. Indeed, not even all the power 
Count liamorino himself can now interlere with 
your freedom!” 

Thus speaking, tho French Envoy delivered tho 
three passports, or safe-conducts, to Ciprioa, Do 
V ere, and Marcellin respectively. 

“ You will perceive, M. Marcellin,” said tho 
French representative, “ that tho names of Ber« 
nardo and Antonio are included in your safe-con* - 
duct; and th'?\s they likewise are free from the 
danger of arrest. By tho bye, I ought to have 
added that the Minister of tho Interior will be ’ 
careful to uvoid the chance of suffering bis col- 
leaguo liamorino to know what is transpiring in 
this case, for feur lest the Minister of Police zhoijflflh 
give timely warning to his mistress Lucrezia, and 
thus enable her to escape from the fatal conse* 
quoncos of her crimes.” 

The thanks which had been previously given to 
tho British Envoy, were now renewed towards the 
French representative : and then De .Vere said tr, 
Marcellin — “Let us now go and meet Paoli at 
Signor Petroio’s.’” 

“ Ah ! if 1 had thought of ifr,” exclaimed the 
French Ambassador, “ 1 would have procured a 



safe-conduct for Paoli also. But no matter! I 
dare say that no harm will occur to hitn to- night, 
and if it should be otherwise, we must make the 
best of it. Bid him be cautious ; and to-morrow 
a suitable passport shall be forthcoming for his 
protection.” 

The two Ambassadors withdrew; and Ciprina 
said to the young gentlemen, “ You will escort me 
as far as toy hotel ; for 1 can scarcely remain here 
while you proceed to the appointment at Petroro’s.” 

“ Wo will escort you to your hotel,” answered 
Charles De Vero ; “ and rest assured that you shall 
reoeivo due intelligence of whatsoever may pre- 
sently transpire, if it be of importance.” 

The two young gentlemen and Ciprina now 
went forth together from tho mansion of tho 
British Ambassador. Marcellin and Do Vcre left 
Ciprina at her hotel ; and they bogan to bend their 
-way towards tho street where Bignor Petroro dwelt, 
just as nine o’clock was being proclaimed from all 
the church towers of Florenco. 

Be it borne in recollection that it was precisely 
at this samo hour that Fathor .Falconura issued 
from the residence of Count liamorino, after having 
tied the nuptial knot between that functionary and 
Xucrezia di Mirano. It happened that just as Do 
\ere and Marcellin wore turning tho corner of a 
street, they oneountored tho young priest exactly 
opposite a chemist’s window, which poured forth a 
glare of light that rendered, a recognition instan- 
taneous betwixt our young hero and Father FaU 
conura. — 

“ Worthy and oxeellent friend !” oxolaimed De 
[Vere, seizing the priest’s hand and pressing it with 
[enthusiasm. “Oh, how rejoiced 1 am to have this 
iopportunity ” 

“Hush! hush!” interrupted Fathor Fulconara, 
^n a peremptory tone ; and it was with a strange 
Wlegrtf} of violence that he dragged our hero some 
Jit tie Vay aside. “Is it possible that you have 
communicated to that gentleman who is with you, 

|anything 1 mean Ah ! perhaps you cum- 

prebend what I do mean ?” 

“I simply told him tho truth, holy father,” re- 

E lied J)e Vore, at once understanding the cause of 
ie young ecclesiastic’s excitement : “ J. Baid that 
,»;dzed upon you and overpowered you at 
l? no ” 

“ Enough ! enough !” ‘interrupted the priest. 
)ut you, insensate that you ure ! to be thus 
road in the streets of Florence ! Can you nut 
jjecture wherefore I am here ? My object has 
m to report to Count Karuorino, Minister of the 
scan Police, your escape from tho fortress of 
,gno— and that of the lady w ho was taken thither j 
th you. But yuu are porhupa ignorant that she 
ewise has escaped?” 

‘No — 1 am awure of it,” replied Do Vore. 
But fear not on in y account ! Karuorino is power- 
js towards me.” 

“ Aii ! .is this so ?” exclaimed Fulponara, with a 
that demonstrated all tho real pleasure his 
porous heal* experienced ou receiving this 

furance. 

^ Yes, it is so,” i »poated Da Vere. “ And now 
Bethink me, perhaps it might bo as well to draw 
a statemtfht or sign \ uiuc^mper, in vindication 
Captain Belluno, in ciLo lie may be suspected 
id thcr complicity or neglect with regard to my 
>» * 


“If you would v do this,” said the priest, “it 
would make sure doubly sure !” 

“ I will do it with pleasure,” rejoined De Yere. 
“ At this moment I have important business on 
hand : but if you will come to mo presently at the 

British Embassy -let us say at eleven o’clock— 

unless indeed it be too late for you ” 

“No — it will not bo too late,” answered the 
young priest. “ At eleven o’clock I will be with 
you at tho British Embassy.” 

The ecclesiastic passed on ; De Vere and Edgar 
Marcellin pursued their way towards Petroro ’a 
house. On reaching their destination, they learnt 
from 1‘etroro that Bignor Pauli had not as yet 
arrived ; and it Btruck them both that the man did 
not appear to be in the best of all possible 
humours. * 

“ Does anything ail you ?” inquired j^Taroellin. 

“ The truth is, signore,” replied Potroro, “ J am 
afraid of all these comings and goings; it takes so 
little to compromise a man in the estimation of our 
Minister of Police ” 

“ Rest assured that you Will be protected,” in- 
terrupted De Vero. 

’* Protocted indeed !” ejaculated Petroro. “ I 
certainly do not see how. Nevertheless, for Paoli’s 
sake 

“I toll you how you will bo protected,” said 
Charles. “ I am an Englishman — my companion 
is a Frenchman—^nd our Ambassadors will see 
injury done to no person on our account. Besides, 
wo ourselves are protected by your own Govern- 
ment:— tho Minister of tho Interior holds his 
shield over our heads ; and as a proof of the state- 
ment 1 am making to you, behold tho safe-conduct 
with which I am provided.” 

“ And hero is mine,” added Marcolliu. 

Potruro’s countenanco brightened up when be 
beheld these documents which the two young men 
showed him ; and he said, “ Well, signors, I am 
glad to find that you are thus powerfully pro. 
tected. Whosoever enjoys the favour of the 
Minister of the Interior, may defy the Minister of 
Police. Aud now what is your pleasure? Will 
you remain hero until Paoli shall arrive ? or is it 
your desire that 1 should send a message to inti- 
mate- 

“ If you are certain that ho will come,” inter- 
rupted De Vero, “ we had better wait: for although 
we have given you certain positive ussurancus on 
your own account, yet it must be borne in mind 
that Pauli is more exposed by circumstances to the 
persecutions of the police, and it were only consis- 
tent with prudence on our part to avoid attracting 
suspicion ol any kind towards your house.” 

“ Wait, then, by all means, signors,” said Pe- 
troro, who was now completely civil: “it i» the 
coming and going backwards and forwards of 
which l am so apprehensive.” 

.Do Vere aud Marcellin accordingly waited at 
Potroro’s house : and it was not until past ten 
o’clock that X^aoli made his appearance. He had 
been detained on the road by circumstances over 
which lie hud no control, but which it is not 
worth while to place on record hero. Marcellin 
pro sefa$«#Po V* *ro to tho Neapolitan refugee ; ami 
exciting indeed was the intelligence which awaited 
that unfortunate father of tho murdered (Jiiulio. 
The net which her own iniquity had woven was 
fust closing in around the Marchioness of Mirano * 
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and Paoli, on hearing that the warrant was actually 
issued for her arrest, clasped his hands fervidly, 
exclaiming, “ My poor boy will yet be avenged !” 

Marcellin and l)o Vero acquainted Pkoli with all 
that they themselves, as well as Ciprina, had 
respectively undergone at the instigation of the 
Marchioness; and the Neapolitan listoned with the 
■ deepest interest to these narratives. He poured 
I forth his gratitude to both tho young men for the 
♦interest they had displayed on behalf of the 
cause wherein ho himself was so greatly in- 
terested ; and he bogged them to convey the as- 
ksurauce of a similar sentiment to Ciprina. 

>^'he narratives, explanations, and discussions 
occupied a long time ; and nearly two hours passed 
away in this manner, Charles Do Vore totally for- 
getting tho appointment which ho had mado with 
Father Falconara. At length, when it only wanted 
n few minutCB of midnight, ho suddenly recollected 
it ; and ho rose to take his departure. Marcellin 
was in readiness to accompany him : but ere taking 
leave of Paoli, thoy enjoined him to remain per- 
fectly quiet at Pefroro’s house, assuring hirn that 
he should bo made acquainted with everything of 
importance that might occur in the course of tho 
proceedings wherein they were all so much in- 
terested. • 

On leaving Petroro’a house, the two young 
gentlemen walked together in tho direction of J 
the British F mb assy, that being Marcellin’s route, 
as well as Pe Vere’s, for a certain distance. On 
reaching tho gate ot tho Embassy, just as the 
clocks of Florence were proclaiming the hour of 
midnight, thoy were shaking hands in order to bid j 
each other farowoll until the morrow', whon ull in 
a moment they were surrounded by a posse of 
shirri who seemod suddenly to concenlrato them- 
selves there from different directions. 

“ Separate them ! gag them !” ejaculated the 
ifiieer in command of the party, and whom Charles 
Do Vore at once recognised to bo the same who 
had superintended the expedition when he and 
Ciprina were hurried away from Florence to 
Bug no. 

'"Stop!” exclaimed Marcellin: “at your peril 
do this !” 

“ We are under the protection, 0 cried Do Vere, 
“of your own Oovcrnment !” 

“ (iag them !” ejaculated tho officer in a com- 
manding tone. 

“Then let us act in self-defence!” cried Do 
Vere : and with one desperate effort ho cleared 
himself from the grasp which two of the shirri 
had fixed upon him. 

They were hurled to tho ground : a similar ex- 
ploit was at tho same moment performed by Mar- 
cellin ; and then Do Vere exclaimed, “ Wo are 
provided with safe-conducts from the Minister of 
the Interior!” 

Tho officer of tho shirri , who was furious at be- 
holding his men so rudely treated, hud drawn his 
sword and was rushing on with tho rest of his 
party to recapture the two young gentlemen, when 
the term safe-conduct seemed to paralyze him. He 
stopped short : his men did tho same ; and Mar- 
cellin said, “ Depart at once, or it will be the worse 
for you !” 

**It is a trick ! a stratagem !” exclaimed tho 
officer. “The Englishman there”— and ho pointed 
to De Vero—" played mo a double game before 


j now : but he shall not repeat it on tho present 
occasion ! Seize him !” 

While the officer was yet speaking, botli our 
hero arid Marcellin had drawn forth their safe- 
conducts ; and they held them up in the light of 
the lamp over the gate of the British Embassy. 

“ Halt, my men !” exclaimed the officer, as tho 
shirri were about to precipitate themselves onco 
more upon Charles and Edgar. “ If this if so, the 
signature of his Excellency the Minister of tbo 
| Interior must be rospectod.” 

“ Behold that signaturo!” said De Vere. “ But 
j beware how you make any attempt to snatch the 
j paper from my hand : for, by heaven ! if you 
do ” 

“ Do you think, signor,” demanded the officer 
indignantly, “ that 1 am capable of such a base 
dishonest action P” 

“ In good sooth,” answered Do Vero, “ I think 
you are capable of anything : for a more unmiti- 
gated sot of cut-throat scoundrels than you Tuscan 
police-officers, I never in all my life had tho mis- 
fortuno to encounter 1” 

It was almost a howl of rage which burst from • 
the lips of the officer of the shirri , while kindred 
ejaculations denoted the fury of his adherents. 
But they dared not proceed to farthor^olerfbo : 
there was a talismanic influence in the siguaturo 
of the Minister of the lutorior. 

“ Well,” growled the officer, “ you are quit, 
young men, on tho present occasion : but I dare 
sny it will not be long before L shall catch both 
tripping in some rascally fashion - 

But hero the fallow’s insolence was suddenf^fcut 
short ; for De Vero dealt him a blow w 
knocked him down as if he had been atrioke: 
a flash of lightning. Tho blood gushed from his 
mouth, for half-a-dozon of his teeth had been 
dashed out. 

“ Ruffian !” said our young hero ; “ if ever a man 
woro rightly served, it is you! You have brought 
! this punishment upon yourself entirely -by your 
j own impertinence.” 

Thp officer spoke not another word. He rose 
slowly from tho ground, wiping his mouth with his 
kerchief; whilo his men, arrnod though thoy were, 

J retreated a pace or two, evidently afraid lost tho 
| same species of chastisement should overtake thotn- 
j selves. They departed with their discomfited old ■ 

| cer at their head ; and when they were beyond tho 
j view of tho youDg gentlemen, these two took leave 
; of each other. 

■ On ontering tho mansion of tho British Em- 
! bassy, Charles was informed that a priest had boon 
waiting for upwards of an hour, to see him ; ho 
was accordingly hastening in the direction of his 
own apartment, whon he met one of the attaches, 
i who said to him, “ Ramorino has been hero !” 

“ Indeed !” ejaculated Charles. “ And what 
said ho P” * 

“ Oh ! I received him on behalf of his Excel- 
lency,” roplied the attacks , thus alluding to the Am- 
bassador; “ and I mystified him completely. You 
may think it a difficult thing to mystify a Minister 
of Police; and yet let me assure you that I (fid it! 
He evidently suspects that a storm of some kind 
is brewing : there was a certain uneasiness in his 
manner, despite all his efforts to conceal it ; but 
ho went away without obtaining the slightest in 
telligence from me.” . * 
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Charles thanked the attach and passed on to 
his own room, whoro he found Father Falconaru 
waiting. 

“ 1 have to offer a thousand apologies/' exclaimed 
our hero, “ for being thus upwurds of an hour be- 
hind the appointment which I mysolf made with 
you: but business detained me olsowhe o ” 

“No exruso is necessary," interrupted tho 
ecclesiastic. “I know that you would have como 
sooner if you had been able." 

“There is nothing 1 would not do,” cried T)e 
Yere enthusiastically, “to demonstrate my friend- 
ship and gratitude towards you ; for never, never 
shall 1 forget the generous service you rendered 
me !" 

‘ 1 rendered you a sorvice, Signor Do Vero ?” 
said Father Falconara, with a severe tone and look. 
“ Ought I not to complain of the treatment I have 
received at your hands P" 

“ Ah ! to be sure !” cried Charles, laughing. 
“Well, we will not touch any more upon tho sub 
ject. Hut at all ovents we are not now within the 
walls of the fortress of Bagno — you are not speak- 
ing to Number Twenty-nine, but to an individual 
possessed of a name. Let us converse freely. You 
may now bo permitted to listen while 1 tell you 
thflrtTTtanr carried off from Floronco by a mistake 
—1 was taken for another— that very gentleman 
with whom you ere now saw mo. It was at the in- 
stigation of a lady of high rank, but who is steeped 
to tho very lips in crime ” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Falconara: “can it bo tho 
' lady whom 1 Saw just now ?’* 

‘ •^There is no sOeret in the matter," resumod Do 
, “for all Florence will to-morrow ring with 

tlfc name of that lady !" 

“Ah!” again ejuculated the priest: “is such a 
storm as this indeed browing ?" 

‘It is as I toll your revereuce," rejoined Do 
Vere. 

“And you allude," said Father Falconara, “to — 

to •” and he still hesitated to pronouuco the 

lnuno for four lest after all there should bo some 
mistake in the matter. 

“ Tho Marchioness of Mirano," exclaimed 
Charles. 

“ Then it is so !"— -and tho priest lookod con- 
founded. 

“ What ! do you likewise know something rela- 
tive to this vile woman P” exclaimed our hero. 
“ .But, Ah ! doubtless you met her at tho Count of 
Uamorino’s ?— for I think you told mo ero now 
that you had been to make a cortaiu report — — ” 

“ Yes— it was thore that 1 mot her," rejoined 
the priest. “ But tell me, of whut is she accused P 
why will all Florence ring with her name in tho 
course of a few hours? Suroly there must bo 
some mistake P The Minister of Polico him- 
self ” 

“ He is a villain, and he protects her !" cried 
Charles. “ He is her paramour." 

“Not now,” answered the young ecclesiastic; 
And then he added solemnly, “ Count Rumorino is 
her husband." 

Charles De Vere was stricken with amazement 
—as well he might be — at this intelligence : but it 
was now his turn to fancy there was some mis- 
take — and he said, “ Are you sure of what you 

tell me? This lady to whom I allude " 

“ Is young and beautiful," iutorjected Father 


Falconara. “ Ah ! I recollect ! she was much ex- 
cited when I spoko of the oscapo of the young 
lady. But that Lucrozia di Mirano is now the 
wife of the Count di Ilamorino you may rest as- 
sured : for only three hours have elapsed since my 
lips pronounced tho nuptial blessing." 

“ Good heavens !” ejaculated Charlos, “ what a 
bride has the Count of Ramorino taken unto him- 
self ! Can it be possible that ho is acquainted 
with her iniquities?” 

“And those iniquities?” said the priest in- 
quiringly. 

“ She is a murderess !” answorod Charlos. 

Father Falconara staggored as if the astonish - 
ment which smote him was a veritable blow physi- 
cally dealt ; and clasping his hands together, he 
murmured, “ Good heavens ! that I. should have 
pronounced a blessing on tho head of such a 
sinner !” 

At this moment tho doftr burst open, and Edgar 
Marcellin rushed into tho room. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

•31 A MORI No’s BRIDE. 

Ttte instant tho young Frenchman made his ap- 
pearance, it was easy to perceive that ho was in a 
very excited state ; and Charles I>o Vere sprang 
fur ward to ask what was the matter — for ho 
dreudod lest some new misfortune should have 
occurred. 

“ 1 will not enduro this another minute !” ex- 
claimed Edgar. “ No ! I will not lay my head upon 
my pillow this night until some stop be tuken to 
vindicate mysell ! What to me aro all tho safe- 
conducts in tho world if I am thus to bo accused 
of the most alroeious crime ?’* 

“ Trauquilliso yourself, my dear friond," said 
Charles. *‘ Vou need not leave the room, holy 
lather,” ho added, turning towards tho young 
priest. “ You already know that Lucrezia di 
Mirano is a murderess ” 

“ But. you have yet to hear,” exclaimed Mar- 
cellin, vehemently, “ that the vile woman dares 
attorupt to east the blood-rod shadow of her crimo 
upon mo !" 

“Explain what has happened!" cried Charles 
Do Y r ore, 

“On reaching the mansion of tho Fronch Em- 
bassy," said Marcellin, “ a scono occurred of a 
nature similar to that which greeted us just now 
at the gate of this Embassy. I was suddenly 
seized upon by a posse of shirri , and tho oflicor in 
command said that ho arrested mo on tho charge 
of murdering Giulio Paoli. You may bo well 
aasurod that I indignantly repelled the atrocious 
accusation ; and 1 demanded who was my accuser. 
To this no reply was givon ; and in my rage and 
anger I exclaimed, “ 1 know that it is Lucrezia di 
Mirano who charges mo with this crime ; but she 
herself committed it !'— - Tho officer counselled me 
to hold my peace and accompany him quietly. I 
produced my safe-conduct ; he seemed uncertain 
how to act ; but this indecision on his part quickly 
vanished, and he said that under existing circum- 
stances he must execute the warrant which he held 
in his baud. At that very instant whose carriage 
f 




should pass along the street but. that of the Mi- 
nister of the Interior ? The Minister himself was 
seated therein ; and I insisted on having the. 
matter referred to his Excellency. The sbirri 
were for dragging me away; but I resisted them 
— the carriage stopped — the Minister of the Inte- 
rior inquired into the nature of the disturbance — 
and he ordered the sbirri to leave me at liberty, 
declaring that he himself would be answerable that 
1 should be forthcoming at any time when my 
appearance might be required. Thus the matter 
was so far settled,” added Marcelliu: “but the ac- 
cusation of murder has been openly made against 
me, and I cannot endure it !” 

“You need not excite yourself to such a de- 
gree,” said De Vere ; 44 for you see plainly enough 
that the Minister of the Interior does not believe 
in the tale.” 

“ Nevertheless that vile wicked woman shall be 
forded to withdraw the accusation at once !” ex- 
No. 72.-— Aginjks. 


claimed Marccllin. “1 will not sleep, 1 tell you, 
l)e Vere, until this point be gained. There can 
now be no delay !” 

“ One word,” interposed Father Falconara. 
“ That woman on whose heat! my lips just now 
pronounced a blessing ” 

“ What does this mean ?” asked the young 
Frenchman, appealing with a bewildered air to 
Charles l)e Vere. 

“ It means,” was our hero’s response, 44 that 
Luerezia do Mirano has beeoino the wife of the 
Count of liantorino.” 

“ Oh! then I wish him joy of his bride !” ex- 
claimed Marccllin, with mingled bitterness and 
iierceness. “ But. this shall not prevent me ” 

“ One moment!” again interjected Father Fal- 
conara. 44 1 was about to observe that inasmuch 
as my lips ere now pronounced a blessing on the 
head of that woman, it is for me to return into 
her presence and to use whatsoever influence my 

You II. 
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sacred character gives me to induce her to confess 
her iniquities.” 

“ Go then, if you think that you will succeed,” 
exclaimed Marcellin. “ Go ! But I fear that the 
errand will be a vain one.” 

“ Stop 1” said Charles : “ may not this bo giving 
a warning to Lucrezia, showing her that the storm* 
cloud is about to burst ?” 

“ By this time,” interrupted Marcellin, “ Ratno- 
rino must know t^tiwe have safe-conducts in our 
possession, and that bis emissaries have therefore 
failed to arrest pa. Whatsoever is to be suspectod, 
he now suepecty, 'Father Falconara cannot po 9 * 
sibly do any harm ‘by seeing Lucrezia di Miraoo ; 
and if by any p^c&ept he should succeed in obtain- 
ing from her t&»,*pkjik 0 w}edgment that she is foully 
perjured, my ynied will be so far set at rest. We 
all know,” p44fd. the young Frenchman aside to 
Be Yere, “ t&atthe priests possess an immense in- 
fluence in thie cpun^ryt- particularly over women ; 
and who can tpl) but that the wretched Lucrozia 
may oonfeas everything in the hope of being leni- 
ently dealt with ?” 

“ But what if* on the other hand, she were to 
take alarm and escape ?” inquired Be Yore. 

“Let us adopt measures to prevent such an 
occurrence,” rejoined Marcellin. “ I will tell you 
Imw.N^Wule Father Falconara proceeds to execute 
hit own proposal, we will hasten to the Minister of 
the Interior— we will convey the intelligence that 
Lucresia is married to Ramorino-— and it will fol- 
low that the warrant for her arrest may be at once 
executed, as there can be no possible need foi the 
observance of any further delioacy towards the j 

Minister s of Police 1 mean on the part of his j 

the Minister of the Interior.” 

Be it as you propose,” said Be Vere ; “ and 
turner all circumstances i myself now incline to 
the opinion that the sooner the blow iB struck thu 
better.” 

Father Falconara and the two young men issued 
forth from the British Embassy together ; but the 
priest soon separated from Charles and Edgar, and 
bent hfe way towards the private residence of the 
Count of Ramorino. 

To this functionary we must now return. Wo 
said at the close of the previous chapter that the 
clocks of Florence were proclaiming the hour of 
midnight as the Count ol' liamorino turned his 
steps homeward. He found Lucrezia in a state of 
the utmost anxiety and suspense ; but it was no- 
thing calculated to reassure her that Ramorino had 
to impart. On the contrary, fresh blows were now 
to strike the miserable woman. 

“ What have you done P” she asked, Hying to- 
wards her husband the moment he entered the 
room whero she had been so anxiously awaiting 
him. “ Oh ! how sombre are your looks !” 

“ Sombre ?” echoed the Minister fiercely. “ Is 
it not enough to make my looks sombro — nay, 
nore, to maddeu me — to drive mo wild with 
•age ” 

“ Rage 1 ” cried Lucrezia. “ For what ?” sho 
lemanded in affright. 

“ Rage 1” thundered forth Ramorino, — “ rage 
it my «owa accursed folly for having married 
mu !” 

“Oh! are you about to reproach me P” exclaimed 
hucrezia, in a voice of rending appeal. “ It was 
»ot 1 who forced mysedf upou youl” 


“ Never mind how it happened I” cried the 
Minister: “ it is all the same! You are linked 
to me — you, the murderess !” 

A shriek pealed from JLucrczia’s lips. 

“ You, the dabbler in poisons !” vociferated 
Ramorino. 

Another and louder scream rent the very wall . 
of the apartment. 

“JIush!— or by heaven, I will do you a m s- 
chief!” exclaimed her husband. “Would yv>» 
alarm the household P And yet, God knows yorj 
have enough to scream, and shriek, and wee . 
for, wretched woman ! — for you are beggared !” 

“ Beggared ?” echoed Lucrezia. “ Whalj Can 
you mean P” 

“ I mean that you are beggarfid !” responded 
her husband, as if with all the fierceness of a retort 
“Your property is confiscated! And what is 
more, Lucrezia! what is more— there is a warrant 
issued for your apprehension on account of your 
dealings with La Bolfina!” 

“ Save me ! save me 1” cried the wretched 
woman, falling upon her knee j in the presence of 
her husband, “ But O God 1 is this indeed true P” 

“ It is true that a warrant of confiscation has 
been issued,” answered Ramorino ; “ and as a 
matter of coqjrso a warrant for your arrest must 
have been signed at the same moment. Rise, 
rise! — tears are useless! Useless also is it to 
appeal to me! I am a ruined man ! —to-morrow 
all my honours and dignities will be taken from 
me! We shall both be plunged down into tho 
very vortex of destruction unless indeed - 

'• Unless what ?” demanded Lucrezia, with ner- 
vous quickness as she sprang up to her loot. “ I 
there a hope ? What were you going to say 
We shall bo destroyed, unless ” 

“Unless a miracle be wrought by heaven in n 
favour,” replied the Minister of Felice ; “ and that 
will not be done 1 ” 

Lucrezia sank down upon a chair, weeping and 
sobbing bitterly. 

“ Oh ! I must fly ! I must fly !” she suddenly 
ejaculated, as she started up to her foot. “ 1 must 
depart !” 

“ Hush ! some one comes 1” interrupted tho 
Count. 

Lucrezia ceased from her passionate ejaeula* 
j tions; and she turned aside to conceal her erno- 
| tions as u domestic entered tho apartment. 

“ My lord,” said the lacquey, “ an officer of 
sbirri, to whom you entrusted some special busi- 
» noss- 

! “ I will come to him,” interrupted Ramorino : 

' and he accordingly issued from the apartment. 

! Proceeding to a waiting-room, to which tho 
1 officer had been shown, Ramorino at once anxiously 
inquired, “ What tidiugs do you bring P” 

| “ The arrests could not be offeoted, my lord,” 

i answered tho functionary. 

“Not effected P To whom do you allude ?” de- 
manded the Count. 

“To Be Vere and Marcellin,” was the re- 
sponse. 

“ Why ! what has happened ?” ejaculated tho 
Minister. “ Your face is stained with blood — you 
speak strangely ” 

“ I have been cruelly maltreated, my lord;” 
answered the sbirro, “ by those two young 
men.” 
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And they have doubtlesa escaped ! said the 
Minister. “Well— as matters now stand, it is 
of no consequence — I care nothing at present for 
their arrest ’* 

“They possess safe.conducts, my lord.” 

“ Ah ! is this so ?” cried the Count. 

“ Yes, my lord,” rejoined the tbirro , — “ safe- 
onducts signed by the Minister of the Interior.” 

The official then proceeded to describe the scene 
fhich took place at the gate of the British Em- j 
tasy: and scarcely had he finished his narrative, I 
when the officer to whom Ramorino had entrusted * 
|he warrant for Marcellin’s apprehension on the | 
|arge of murder, made his appearance in the j 
ng-room. What he had to tell was quickly 
said : another failure had been experienced— and 
Edgar Marcollin was evidently under the special 
protection of the Minister of the Interior! 

“ No human being can now avert the storm from 
bursting over Luorezia’s head !” said Ramorino to 
himself, when having dismissed tho two police- j 
officials, he .began to retrace lib way back to the j 
apartment where he had left her. “And let it 
burst! What matters it now to me? Am I not ' 
ruined? is not my own destruction inevitable?' 
■iave 1 not plunged myself into a vortex whence | 
ihere is no possible redemption ? But Ah ! there j 
.» a ring at the gate ! Perhaps it is i*>me fresh in- I 
.elligenco of evil P It were madness on my part j 
.o suppose that any tidings of a pleasant or hope- 1 
ul nature could now reach tne /’* i 

The Minister of Police lingered in the entrance- | 
ia)l while a domestic went to answer the surn- 
nons at the gate ; and a voice which was easily I 
ecognised, inquired in a low diffident tone, “ Is it ! 
jossible to see bis Excellency at such an hour ?” | 

“Ah, Furlo!” ejaculated the Count. “ W r hat 
ian he want ? Has lie thought better of it ? dues j 
le yet purpose to lend me the money ? If bo, I 
nay still be save! !” I 

It was indeed Furlo, the old miser, who came to 
eek an interview with, the Count of Ramorino ; 
ind the two were quickly closeted together in tho 
qmrtinont where the Minister had just before re- 
vived tho police-officials 

“ Now, keep me not a moment in suspense, 
lignor Furlo !” said the Count* “but tell mo — 
s it possible that 1 can have tho money which 1 
equire ?” j 

“ I think, my lord,” responded the cautious old I 
nan, “ that it is quite possible.” 

“ Ah !” — and tho Minister instantaneously 
ireathed more freely. “ But 1 presume that there 
b some security you require and which you may 
tave perhaps thought of ? — sorno guarantee that 1 
□ay giveP” 

‘ Yes, my lord— it is so,” rejoined tho old man ; 

: that is to say, if the seizure and lovv have not ' 
s yet been made upon the mansion of tho Mar- | 
bioness of Mirano.” i 

“No — the seizure has not yet boon made !’* j 
ried the Count, who was literally palpitating from j 
toad to foot with the excitement of hope and 
uspense. “What are you thinking of, Furlo? 
Speak quickly ! time is precious !” 

“I will explain myself in a very few instants,” 
aid the miser. “ It is true that I require some 
ittle guarantee ; and this guarantee 1 think your 
-Cxc&ienoy will not find it difficult to give. It is 
i Urge sum which your lordship requires j but it 


can be immediately forthcoming— —yes, even at 
this hour of the night.*' 

“ And the guarantee ?** ejaculated Ramorino im- 
patiently. 

“ The Marchioness di Mirano possesses several 
maguificent pictures, ** said Furlo. " I am a judge 
of tboso works of art — I have seen her ladyship's 
pictures on one of those days when she whs good 
enough to throw open her gallery to the pub- 
lic- ** 

“ I understand you, Furlo !” interrupted the 
Count : “you require some of those pictures as a 
guarantee for the loan P” 

“ Exactly so,” rejoined the money-lender. “ I 
carry in my recollection some half-dozen of the 
pictures which I should bo disposed to look upon 
as a sufficient security.” 

“ And you shall have them,” cried tho Minister 
of Police : then rushing towards the bell-pull, he 
added, “ One of my domestics shall go with you.** 

“Not so, my lord!” interacted Furlo. “There 
will bo levy and seizure on tho entire property; and 
if any articles bo now removed from within the 
walls of the Mirano mansion, it might be deemed 
a surreptitious removal— and tho goods, if traced 
to my habitation, might be taken from me— —yes, 
and what is mure, I myself might get into 
trouble.” 

“ Then what in tho namo of heaven do you 
mean P” demandod Ramorino. “ Thero is evidently 
something in your mind. Tell me what it is ! You 
would not be here now unless you saw the possible 
means of driving a bargain !” 

“ To speak, my lor *’, in a business-lita manner/* 
replied Furlo, “it is only necessary for me to c K > 
servo that if your Excellency were to send/Jtn.4^\ 
— let us suppose in half-an-hour or an hour— an<T^ 
your Excellency were? to take me into some roota 
within tho walls of your mansion, and were to say 
to me, ‘ Here are some pictures on which I desire 
to raise a loan of so much money/— and if I 
happen to have that sum of money about my per- 
son 

“Enough! enough! I understand you, FurloT* 
ejaculated tho Minister of Police^ “ Which art 
the pictures you desire to hold as a security ?” 

The miser drew forth a pencil and a pieco of 
paper ; and after writing a few lines thereon, he 
presented the fragment to the Minister, saying, 

“ If your Excellency ask me which I think the 
kalf-dozen best pictures m the Mirano mansion, I 
should say that they are those which I have here 
specified.** 

“ Good !’* said Ramorino. “ Will you have the 
kindness to call upon me m the course of an 
hour ?** 

“ *Tis very late, my lord — past twelve o’clock,” 
answered Furlo : “ but nevertheless, as a matter of 
business 1 will obey your Excellency’s summons.” 

The miser quitted the house ; and the very mo- 
ment that the front gate closed behind him, Ramo- 
rino summoned a confidential domestic, to whom 
be spoke in the following manner 

“ Take some convenient vehicle, and proceed to 
the Mirano mansion. Ask for the steward— and 
tell him that his mistress has sent for the six pic- 
tures specified in this list. Tho steward will not 
hesitate to give you the pictures at once, as he 
knows you belong to my household. Bring the 
pictures hither ” 
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« Where shall I put them, my lord ?” inquired 
the domestic. 

Bamorino hastily reflected that there was a spy 
belonging to the Frenoh Embassy watching in the 
street ; and for anything he knew to the contrary, 
there might also be spies posted by the Minister of 
the Interior in the neighbourhood, so that the 
movements of Luorezia should be effectually 
watched. Now, for obvious reasons, it by no 
means suited Bamorino that it should become 
known that he was receiving or making away with 
any of the goods contained in the Mirano man- 
sion. 

“ You will not bring those pictures to the front 
gate at all/’ he said to his confidential domestic ; 
“ but you will take them round to the back en- 
trance — you will convey them up the private 
staircase— and you will place them in the room 
which is most convenient for their reception." 

“ It shall be done, my lord !" and the domestic 
went forth from the Count’s presence. 

“Nov,” thought Bamorino to himself, with 
exultation in his heart, “ there may yet be safety 
for me ! Yes — the storm will be averted from my- 
self ! Would that I could savo Lucrezia also, to 
ward off the shame that must more or less redound 

Upon me But no ! no !" he thus suddenly 

interrupted himself in the current of his thoughts : 
“no shame need redound upon myself! May I 
not boldly proclaim that when I espoused Lucrezia 
di Mirano it was in ignorance that she was stained 
with crime ? — yes, in ignorance that she was even 
suspected of it P Ah ! there are yet many, many 
meantf by>bich my own position may possibly be 
rq^erpqWe !" 

. riJust at the moment when the Minister of Police 
arrived at this reassuring climax in his thoughts, 
there was another ring at the gate of his mansion ; 
again be lingered to learn who might be calling at 
that late hour ; and again he recognised the voice 
whieh was inquiring for him— for it was now the 
young priest Father Faloonara. 

“ What can he require P” mentally ejaculated 
Bamorino. “But I will see him.” 

Stepping forward accordingly, the Minister of 
Police invited Falconara to walk into the waiting- 
room ; and when they were there together, he in- 
quired, “ What has brought your reverence hither 
again this night P" 

“ My lord,” replied Falconara, “ I would fain 
speak to the lady that has become your wife.” 

“ Speak to Lucrezia P” ejaculated Bamorino, 
surprised at the demand. 

“Yes, my lord,” answered Falconara solemnly ; 
“ an ecclesiastic may proffer such a request.” 

Bamorino hesitated for a few moments ; and 
then suddenly making up his mind, he said, “ Yes 
—your reverence has that claim which every priest 
under certain circumstances may assert. You shall 
see her ladyship j follow me.” 

The Minister of Police accordingly led the way 
upstairs to the apartment where he had left his 
bride; and opening the door, he said, “ My dear 
Lucrezia, this excellent young ecclesiastic who just 
now ^united our hands, craves a few minutes’ 
audience with you.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Lucrezia, who, as we have 
already said, beheld some froBh calamity in every 
new oircumstance, even the most trivial i— but in- 
stantaneously composing herself as well as she 


was able, she said, “ Fathor Falconara is of ooursi 
welcome. But you, my husband— have you nothing 
to communicate P” she demanded in a low whisper 

“Nothing for the present,” he replied, some 
what abruptly — but likewise speaking in a Jo* 
tone. “See what this young prieBt wants witt 
you !” 

With these words the Count of Bamorino qui' ■ 
ted the apartment : Luorezia aud the ecclesiastic 
were left alone together. The lady bent her eyei 
earnestly and anxiously upon the pale handsome 
countenance of Father Falconara, as if to prob' 
the very purposes of his soul ere he began to re- 
veal them ; and she was struck by observing \Jbal 
it was with an air of mingled pity, surprise, uric 
severity, all strangely blended together, that he 
gazod upon her. 

“What require you with me, holy father P” sh« 
asked, and her mind was tortured with the most 
lancinating suspense. 

“ Lady,” said the priest, raising his right hand 
in a half warning, half adjuring manner, “ I would 
beseech you to reveal all ydur misdeeds ! — nol 
merely to confess them unto me who atn the 
minister of heaven, but to those who are tbi 
ministers of the earthly law !” 

“ What mean you ?” asked Lucresia, in a fainl 
and almost dying tone ; for she had not now thf 
courage to play a part of indignation or defiance. 

“ 1 mean, lady,” replied Falconara, “ that youi 
iniquities are great, and that they cry up to beavei 
itself for vengeance! I mean moreover that il 
I could have possibly suspected that you were the 
guilty being you are, I should not have ere now 
pronounoed the marriage-benediction ! For mar- 
riage is a sacrament wherein only those who stand 
well with heaven and their own consciences, ought 
to be the partakers !” 

“ Tell me at once what you mean, holy father P” 
murmured Luorezia ; “ and I shall know bow 
to answer you. Oh, do not speak to me with 
severity — ” 

“ No, erring woman !” interrupted Falconara | 
“ I speak to you with mercy and with compassion 
It is my mission to absolve and to console — 
to pour baltn into the wounds of the contrite 
heart, and to raise up the bruised spirit that i« 
penitent !” 

The tears trickled down Lucresia’s countenance ; 
and it was under the influence of some irresistible 
feeling now powerfully excited by the young 
priest’s words, that she sank down at his feet. 

“ Oh, holy father,” she murmured, “ I am very, 
very unhappy, and it would be impossible to deny 
that I have also been guilty of many misdeeds 
And there is such kindness in your tone anc 
look—” 

“ Alas, erring woman !” interrupted Father Fal- 
oonara, “would that by my own wailings and 
sorrowings, or my own prayers and intercessions, 
I might be able to restore you to a state of inno- 
cence and happiness! But this may not be 
Prayers must come from your own lips—” 

“ Good heaven, what is he saying P and what atn 
I doing P” murmured Luorezia, pressing her hand 
to her feverish brows, and wondering whether ahe 
were awake or whether she were in the midst of a 
dream. “ Am 1 betraying myself P” 

“ Ah, lady !” . responded Father Falconara, 
“ those self condemnatory words were not requisite 
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to coo vine® me that you hare indeed sinned deeply 
and that you hare need of all heaven's mercy in 
order to save you from the eternal consequences of 
your crimes ! But, Oh ! in the first instance let 
mo beseech and implore that you will render an 
act of justice where that justice is so imperiously 
due — and that you will lift from the character of an 
.innocent man tho aspersion which you havo so 
wisely thrown upon it !” 

/ “Enough! you are insulting me!” ejaculated 
Lucrezia, now completely regaining her self- 
possession ; and sho shuddered at the idea that in 
a moment of montal weakness she was on tho vory 
(dnt of botraying tho deep consciousness of her 
guilt in tho prosonco of that young priest. 

fcsbo sprang* up from her kneeling posture as sho 
interrupted him in that peremptory manner ; and 
her cheeks appeared to bo veritably flushing with 
indignation— but it was in roality with the feverish 
excitement to which hoi-mind was wrought up. 

" Erring woman,” said Father Falconara so- 
lemnly, “ you stand upon the brink of ruin in 
this world and of perdition in the next. By your 
conduct you compel me to speak out ! You, the 
murdeross of Giulio Paoli, havo fulsoly accusod 
Edgar Marcellin of the crime ! You have doubt- 
less deceived your husband, thereby inducing him 
to issue a warrant for the capture of an innocent 
person. But heaven fights on the side of justice 
and truth ; and that warrant has not been exe- 
cuted. Confess therefore, lady ! make timely repa- 
ration ! Summon your husband into my presence, 
and acknowledge that you are in every sense as 
guilty as X proclaim you to be !” 

Again was Lucrezia overpowered by her horrify- 
ing and agonizing leolings : — to her morbid mind 
that young ecclesiastic, so pale and so handsome. 
Boomed to bo tho arbiter of ber destiny and 
again sinking upon her knees before him, she pas- 
sionately exclaimed, “ Oh, save me ! save me, I 
beseech you ! — and I will confess everything !” 

“ Good heavens ! what is that I havo hoard ?'* 
exclaimed the Count of Bamorino, abruptly burst- 
ing into tho room. “ My wife accusod us a mur- 
deress ! and acknowledging the justice of the ac- 
cusation ! No, no ! it cannot bo I” — and Bamo- 
rino flung himself upon his knees by Lucrczia’s 
side, as if ho were overwhelmed with despair at 
the bare idea of such an aspersion falling oti the 
head of his bride. “ Speak, dearest Lucrezia ! 
speak !” ho vehemently exclaimed : “ tell this holy 
priest that he is labouring under some cruel mis- 
take ! Ob, tell him this, I beseech you !” 

So well was Bamorino playing this now part 
which he had suddenly assumod, that Father Falco- 
nara was more than ever convinced that he had 
been completely ignorant of Lucrczia’s guilt until 
the present moment. Lucrezia herself was for un 
instant astonished at her husband’s behaviour : 
but the next instant sho was smitten with the idea 
that be was adopting this course in order to give 
her to understand as significantly as possible, that 
she was committing a fatal error by yielding to 
any weakness of mind or conscience in the pre- 
sence of the young priest. 

“ Good heavens!’' she ejaculated ; — “ I guilty of 
such iniquity as that !” — and she once more 
started up to her feet. “ No — God forbid! Bamo- 
rino, 1 am surprised at you 1 Father Faloonara, < 
you have been grossly and infamously deceived ! j 


But it is ftki wonder that such an accusation falling 
so suddenly and unexpectedly on my ear shoul< 
overwhelm and paralyze me !” 

“ No wonder indeed !” said Bamorino ; “ for in 
nocence when unjustly accused, often wears th< 
very aspect of guilt itself. Father Falconara, 1 
cannot permit you to address another word to raj 
wife. You will have tho goodness to follow me.” 

With these words tho Minister of the Polios 
hurried tho ecclesiastic from the apartment ; and 
taking him into another room, he said with a stern 
expression of countenance, “ If you were not the 
priest whose lips had spoken tho nuptial benedic- 
tion upon our heads, I should hold you answer- 
ablo for a diabolical attempt to bring down curses 
upon us ! Besides, I feel convinced you must be 
labouring under some extraordinary error ” 

“ No, my lord,” interrupted Father Falconara ; 
“ I am labouring under no error. Deeply grieved 
am I at the idea that you yourself should be so 
misled by love as to bestow your hand on a woman 
utterly unworthy of it ” 

“ By heavon, holy father !’* ejaculated Bamo- 
rino, now affecting to be excited by a boiling indig- 
nation ; “ unless you in some sense make good 
your words— or at least satisfy mo that you be- 
lieve yourself to be speaking with du® authority— 
I shall hold you accountable for all the wickedness 
of those foul calumnies which you keep on reiter- 
ating against the lady who, as you know, within 
the last few hours has becomo my wife !” 

“ Alas, my lord,” replied Father Falconara, 
“ the evidence is only too strong, as you will pre- 
sently find to tho cost of that happiness which you 
seem to have staked upon this marriage that I 
myself solemnized ! I have only recently parted 
from Charles Do Voro and Edgar Marcellin — * 
tho Minister of the Interior himself protects 
them ” 

“ Enough !” ejaculated Bamorino : “ I cannot 
possibly hear anything more to the disparagement 
>f my wife ! But tell me, holy father,” he added, 
— “ toll me, will not you be enabled to certify, if 
tho vory worst should prove to be true— will not 
you be enabled to certify, I atk, that it was in 
complete ignorance of the true character of Lu- 
crezia di Mirano, and utterly unsuspicious of the 
terrible charges which wore pressing against her, 
that I knelt by her side when you pronounced the 
nuptial benediction P” 

CJp to this point Father Falconara had really 
believed that Bamorino was ignorant of Lucrezia’s 
antecedents : but now the very question which 
ho Count put to him, excited a suspicion in his 
mind. He remembered too the terms in which 
Charles Do Vere had spoken of Bamorino when lie 
said, “The Count is a villain, and ho protects 
Lucrezia !” In a word, tho Minister of Police 
had just over reached himself iu dealing with the 
young ecclesiastic; and the latter maintained an 
ominous Bilenoe. 

“ You do not answer me P” said Bamorino. “ Of 
course I know that my wife is completely inno- 
cent : but still I was staggered by the earnestness 
with which you yourBelf persevered in an Recusa- 
tion as strange as it is terrible.” 

“ My lord,” interrupted Falconara, “ I would 
rather not pass another opinion upon tho BubjeoU 
I see that it is one beset with difficulties. Toil 

l permit mo to hold my peace and to .tptire.” 
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u Ob, assuredly !” ejaculated Ramorino, who 
thought it better to take the matter with a high 
hand. “ Good night, Father Falconara. Ah, by 
the bye! come to roe to-morrow according to our 
previous appointment ; and notwithstanding the 
terms in which you hare now been speaking , 1 
shall fulfil my promise of granting whatsoever 
boon you may have to claim. Good night, holy 
father.” 

Ramorino bowed the ecclesiastic out of the 
room ; and he was retracing his way towards the 
apartment where Lucrezia again most anxiously 
awaited him, when he was accosted by the domestic 
to whom he had entrusted the errand to the 
Mirano mansion. 

“ It is done, ray lord,” said the confidential de- 
pendant. “ Your Excellency will admit that all 
possible despatch has been used P” 

“ Evidently so — and I am well pleased,” replied 
the UovwH. “ You have procured the pictures ?" 

*Yei, my lord. The steward at once delivered 
them up to me, was tho response. 

* And where have you placed them ?” demanded 
Ramorino. 

“ In the uppermost room at the back part of 
the house, my lord.” 

“ The uppermost room P” ejsculatod Ramorino. 
“ But what was tho use of that P” 

“ Your Excellency bade me lodgo the pictures 
in the apartment most convenient for the purpose 
in that part of the house,” replied the domestic ; 

** and as tho uppermost room communicating with 
the private stairoaBe was the only one that was 
empty ” 

“ Well, well— there is no harm done,” inter - 
rupteA^be Minister of Police. “ You may retire :” 
— and then, as the man withdrew, Ramorino mut 
tered to himself, u It is only an extra flight of 
stairs or two tor old Furlo to ascend presently in 
order to see the pictures — and a little additional 
trouble in taking them down to the vehicle which 
he may bring for the purpose of fetching them 
away.” 

CHAPTER X X Y 1 1. 

THE CATASTROPHE. 

Let us now return to Father Falconara, whom wo 
left at the moment, when he wus bowed out of tho 
room where his last interview had taken place 
with the Minister of Police. Ho left the house, 
saying to himself, “ Yes, Charles Bo Vere wus 
ri^lit ! It is the sinful man protecting the erring 
woman ! An identity of interests of some guilty 
complexion or another, must have induced them 
to join their hands with bonds even more powerful 
than those which had previously united them I” 

As Father Falconara was slowly pursuing his 
way along the street, he met Edgar Marcellin and 
Charles Ho Vere. 

u What tidings, holy father P” inquired the 
young Frenchman ; “ have you succeeded with 
that vile woman ?” * 

“ Jfo,” was the response. “ There was an in- 
stant when I felt confident of success : but i 
failed !* 

She is still there?” interjected Marcellin, in- 
quiringly 


“ Yes — she is still there,” rejoined the eccle- 
siastic. “ She is evidently in a state of wild 
mental agitation -” 

■ " Thank heaven, she is there 1” exclaimed Marcel- 

Jin. “ We have aeon the Minister of the Interior ; 
and the measures which are now taken are of a 
decisive character. Look, holy father ! see you „ 
that muffled individual gliding along on the other 
side of the street ? And there is another !— an*l 
look ! there comes another !” H 

* Yes. What means all this ?” inquired the 
priest. “ Are they tho emissaries of justice ?” 

“ They are officials from tho Ministry of th' 
Interior,” replied Marcellin : “ they are about ^o 
surround tho Count of Ramorino’s house. 3Sft?lse- 
lessly and stealthily they creep, because the arrest 
tself, though now fully resolved upon, is to be 
offocted tranquilly and quietly — —at least if Ra- 
morino himself will so permit it. But if other- 
wise, then 

‘ I understand,” said Father Falconara : “ force 
will be used if necessary P Ala3, unhappy 
roman ! it is impossible for her to make her peace 
with man ! I can only pray that she may recoil* 
cile herself to heaven !” 

With those words Father Falconara was moving 
on, when Edgar Marcellin, grasping his hand, said, 

“ Although you failed to obtain from that vile 
woman’s lips tho confession which would have at 
once exonerated my character, yet let me proffer 
the assurance of my Bincerest gratitude for the 
kind interest you have displayed on my behalf.” 

Father Falconara expressed due acknowledg- 
ments for the courteous language thus held to- 
wards him ; and he pursued his way in one direc- 
tion, while Edgar Marcellin and Charles He Vero 
continued their own route in another. 

The two young gentlemen quickly arrived at 
tho gate of Ramorino’s private residence ; and 
me of tho muffled individuals to whom we have 
so recently alluded, glided towards them. 

‘It is all right,” said Marcellin. “ She is 
there” 

The individual spoke not a word, but glided 
iwuy again; and De Yore now rang at tho gate. 
The summons was immediately answered by a 
lacquey ; arid Charles said, “ We wish to speak 
to his Excellency the Count of Ramorino.” 

“What names shall I bear to his lordship P’* 
inquired the domestic. 

“ It is unnecessary to mention any names,” re- 
plied Charles. “ Say simply that two gontlemon 
desire to sec his Excellency on most important 
business. Ah ! when I bethink me, you may add, 
if you like, that one comes from the French Em- 
buNsy and the other from tho English.” 

The domestic conducted the two young gentle- 
men into the waiting-room where tho Couut of 
Ramorino hud already seen so many persons on 
this particular evening. 

Ju the meanwhile Ramorino had rejoined Lu* 
crezia after having parted from Father Falconara ; 
and he told her of the failure of his endeavours to 
effect tiie promised arrests,— a circumstance which 
she had already more than half conjectured from 

i observation which had fallen from the lips of 
Father Falconara. The Count did not think it 
worth while to mention that be had sent for the 
pictures, or that he expected Furlo to supply him 
with the funds which should ensure his own safety i 
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he fancied it wae better under the circumstances 


a countenance whereon all the tortures of a doomed 


to avoid incurring’ the imputation of selfishly look- 
ing .after his own interests. In respect to his con* 
duct a quarter of an hour back in the presence of 
Father Falconara, he declared that it was only for 
the purpose of preventing Lucrezia from irre- 
deemably compromising herself ; and the explana- 
tun seemed as a matter of course ao natural that 
stttf did not for a moment suspect how in this 
instance also he had been studying to make his 
‘)Wn interests assort with the probable flow of 
events. 

^ But now there was a wild and passionate out- 
bur^of grief, and lamentation, and entreaty on 
Lucrezia’s part. What was she to do ? what 
would Ramorino advise ? to what extent could he 
protect her P Should she remain there P or should 
she return to her own mansion, barricade the 
doors, and defy the officers of justice with the 
warrants of levy and seizure P Were there no | 
means of averting the storm P or had the thunder- 
cloud gathered so completely and descended so low 
above their heads that it must speedily hurst ? 
All these questions were hurriedly put in al- 
most as many seconds only us it has taken us 
minutes to record them. And not only hur- 
riedly put were those questions, hist frantically 
and with feverish anxiety — with all the agony of 
poignant suspense— with a tightening at the heart, 
a suffocation at the throat, and lire in the brain! 
And how looked Lucrezia now P— was she the j 
same exquisitely beautiful woman as ever P No ! ' 
— grief and agony of mind had already in the j 
space of a few hours done much to ruar her ' 
natural loveliness. Her face was haggard— her | 
features had veritably the careworn appearance | 
of whole years stamped upon them ! Iter eyes 
seemed sunken and hollow ; her lips were ashy 
white; and the half-exposed bosom, which was 
wont to swell with the glow of love’s transports, 
was now palpitating wipi the volcanic hell that 
raged beneath. She could scarcely realize the 
horror of her position : she could scarcely fancy 
that it was otherwise than a hideous dream. Yet 
her mind was in a terrible state of activity at the 
time: she remembered a thousand things which 
were only more or Iobs remotely connected with her 
degradation and her appalling danger. She re- 
collected, for instance, how, scarcely a year back, 
she had smilingly and confidently assured Ciprina 
how utterly impossible it was that she could ever 
imitate the crimes of her prototype in beauty, 
Lucrezia liorgia ; and yet there she was, steeped 
to the lips in iniquity, and hovering upon the pro- 
cipice into which her own tremendous guilt, like a 
huge phantom from pandemonium, seemed ready 
to plunge her! Nor less did the wretched woman 
think how she, so lately the courted and admired 
— she, the object of so much adoration, — she, who 
was renowned alike for her beauty and her wealth, 
— she, who even in these modern times might 
have inspired a whole legion of gallaut suitors 
with the chivalrous devotion of past ages,— yes, 
how she, the once brilliant Lucrezia, had now 
fallen so very, very low 1 It was enough to make 
her dash her head against a. wall or seize a weapon 
for the purpose of committing suicide — or even 
drop Wlown and give up the ghost beneath the 
weight of such intolerable calamities 1 And there- 
fore it was in a voice of lending anguish, and with 


one were depicted, that she implored her husband 
to save her, or to counsel her how she might save 
herself if he were no longer able to assist her! 

Ramorino knew not how to' reply to the pas* 
sionate queries she had put to him : or rather we 
ought to say that he had a negative answer for 
every one of them, and was completely bewil- 
dered how to suggest anything in their place. She 
must nob leave his house, because she was watched. 
She must not return to her own home, because 
such a step would only be precipitating her arrest. 
She must not go thither and barricade the doors, 
becauso the officials of the Minister of the interior 
would break down the portals for the purpose of 
capturing her ; or the bailiffs of the Treasury 
would do the same for the purpose of levying the 
seizure. As for Ramorino himself, his own power 
had suddenly appeared to come to an end : the 
man at whose beck and word the whole springs of 
the Tuscan police could be put in motion, was now 
paralysed by a combination of circumstances which 
he could scarcely have foreseen and against which 
he could not struggle. All was bewilderment, agita- 
tion, confusion, and uncertainty on the part of 
those two beings who had only been married a few 
hours. Good heavens! what a honeymoon was. 
succeeding that bridal! It was now close upon 
one o’clock in Lho morning; and all idea of retir- 
ing to rest was out of the question. With a 
palatial residence of her own in that fair city of 
Florence— with a villa in the loveliest part of Arno’s 
delightful valley — with a chateau in the country— 
and with the right to call her husband’s own re- 
sidence her home, Lucrezia nevertheless fAi as af 
there were no place where she might lay her head ! 
Oh, how she wrung her hands! how she anathema- 
tised the day on which she had purchased that 
| picture of Lucrezia Borgia which had appeared to 
j act as an evil genius that she was installing be- 
j neath her roof! Oh, and how she likewise cursed 
the hour when sho had laden in with Ctprina; for 
j it scorned as if her intimacy with that young lady 
| had likewise tended by a variety ofjneaus to bring 
1 her ill-luck of every description ! 

Now, from the moment that her husband re- 
i joined her after las last interview with Father 
Falconara, until that when he was presently sum- 
moned away again, only a quarter of an hour 
elapsed ; and yet during that quarter of an hour 
every anguish and agony which tho mind and the 
soul could know, were endured by the wrotched 
Lucrezia! Wo have heard of the hair of afflicted 
persons turning grey in a single night; it was a 
marvel that in tho quarter of an hour of which we 
are speaking, the suowb of a sudden old age were 
not shed upon the golden auburn hair of Luorasia 
As for Ramonno, he would have saved her if he 
could. He would have saved her— -even though 
he now knew her to be beggared, because he felt 
that it was better to remove her, if possible, from 
a scene where, if she remained, destruction and . 
shame wore her inevitable portion 1 And though 
he had endeavoured to take precautions to prevent 
any of that shame from redounding upon himself, 
yet he could not possibly feel confident that the 
attempt would be ultimately crowned with sucoer.' 
In a word, there were moments when the Minister 
of Police— hitherto so coldly calm, so emotionless 
and so phlegmatic in all his proceedings — felt aa,if 
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he were losing his head in the midst of the 
distracting circumstances that now environed 
him. 

But let us resume tho thread of our narrative. 
We have said that it was not long before the 
Count of Ramorino was again called away from 
Lucrezia. The door opened — a domestic appeared 
—and while Lucrezia turned aside to conoeal her 
emotions, the Count muttered impatiently, “ What, 
again ? Fresh visitors P” 0 

“ If you please, my lord,'* said the lacquey, “ two 
gentlemen desire to see your Excellency/* 

“ Two gentleman P Who are they P” demanded 
Ramorino. 

“ They say that it is unnecessary to give their 
names, my lord : and they bade me state that one 
comes from the English Embassy and one from 
the French.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated the Count : and Lucrezia at 
the same moment quickly turned her head towards 
the domestic, for the same suspicion had simul- 
taneously smitten herself and her husband. 

“ Two young gentlemen — both slender and 
handsome/’ continuod the servant, who thought 
a further description was needed. “ Bark hair 
and eyes——” 

“ Enough ! I will come,” said Ramorino : and 
the domestic withdrew. 

“ Marcellin and Be Vere 1” said Lucrezia ; 
“ there can be no doubt of it ! What does this 
mean P Boos it bode good P or does it bode evil P 
Oh ! is the crisis coming ?” — and she shivered from 
head to foot. 

“It may be something more favourable than 
we suppose,” said the Count ; “ or else why 
should thtey come hither ? But I will go and 
see.” 

“ For heaven’s sake return soon ! come back 
speedily, I conjure you !” cried Lucreziu. “ Oh, i 
my God ! wbat agonies of suspense shall 1 endure 
in the meantime ! What if the very worst bo 
about to happen !” 

A thought Btruck Ramorino. He knew that tho 
Minister of the Interior would be willing to show 
all possible courtly towards a colleague, and that 
it would only be as a last resource or under very 
urgent circumstances that the arrest of any one 
would be ordered to take place in his (Ramorino’s) 
house. It therefore occurred to him that the visit 
of Bo Vere and Marcellin might be for the actual 
purpose of bringing matters to a prompt, yet 
quiet and noiseless issue. In a word, he pene- 
trated the real truth on the point. 

1 Now, this may mean something of import- 
ance — or it may mean nothing of any conse- j 
quonce,” said Ramorino hastily: “and yet it is not j 
hkoly to be tho latter !” 

“ Suppose then ir. is the former,” cried the 
wretched Lucrezia, — “ suppose . that the crisis is 
come, — can you not arrest them P” 

“ No, no-— 1 dare not under existing circum- 
stances !” replied the Count impatiently. “ But | 
listen to me 1 I must take measures for your i 
safety 1 Look! you see the wire of this bell P It 
passes up the angle of the room—” 

“lies, yes. What then P” demanded Lucrezia, 
with feverish impatience. 

“ It communicates from the room below with a 
chamber at the top of the house. You could not 
bear the bell ring j but you might see the wire j 


move. Watch it well ! If there be danger I wij 
pull it. Then do you instantaneously take the 
alarm- 

“ Yes, yes ! But whither Bball I go P and whal 
shall I do P” asked Lucrezia. 

“ Listen to me. Hasten to the end of the pas- 
sage — open the door to the right— it will bring 
you upon the landing of a private staircase. As- 
cend that staircase — and on reaching the top you 
will see the means of passing out on the roof of 
the house. Keep along the roof as if you werti \ 
seeking the lower end of the street ; and enter one 
of the attic windows in the fourth house from j 
hence. Mind, the fourth house ! It belongs to pf 
faithful officer of mine; and he will at leaBt keep 
you concealed and in safety until measures can be 
adopted to ensure your secret departure from 
Florence. Now, will you do this in case of need P 
will you follow all my instructions P” 

“ Oh, yes ! yes !” exclaimed Lucrezia. “ Good 
heavens ! what would I not do to avoid the other 
fate that may possibly be in store for me P” 

“ Then watch woll the wire,” said Ramorino ; 

“ and for heavon’a sake sustain your presence of 
mind ! — for on that everything may now possibly 
depend !” 

Having thus spoken, the Minister of Police has- 
tened out of tho apartment ; and as he descended 
to the waiting-room, he composed his looks into a 
demeanour of sedate and reserved courtesy, which 
may be denominated the “ official air” ho was 
wout to assume on most occasions. On entering 
the waiting-room, he bowed to the two young 
gentlemen ; and appearing to be struck bv the 
visage of one of them, he said in a somewhat 
severe voice, “ Surely you must be M. Marcellin, 
whom I met occasionally last winter in the saloons 
of Florentine society ?” 

“ I am that same M. Maroellin, my lord,” re- 
plied Edgar, with a tone and look of calm dig- 
nity, — “ that Bame M. Marcellin against whom 
you have dared to issue 4 warrant for a crime 
which makes my blood curdle to think of it, and 
then boil to be accused of it !” 

“ And I, my lord,” said Charles Bo Vorc, now 
stepping forward in his turn, while Marcellin 
retreated a pace or two, “ am that English gen- 
tleman who was carried off to Bagno by your 
Excellency’s police-agents,— the same concerning 
whom your lordship wa 9 this evening inquiring so 
very earnestly, and with every appearance of anx- 
iety, at the hotel and likewise at the British Em- 
bassy.” 

“ And to what circumstance, gentlemen,” in- 
quired Ramorino, who lost not his presence of 
mind, but who remained coldly calm, “ am I in- 
debted for the visit that you now pay me at one 
o’clock in the morning P” 

“ Our object will be soon explained,” said 
Charles Be Vere, who now acted as spokesman. 

* A warrant has been issued for tho arrest of a 
lady lately bearing the namo of the Marchioness 
di Mirano, but who, I presume, must now be 
known as the Marchioness or Countess of Ramo- 
rino.” 

‘ A warrant against that lady, sir !” said th* 
Miuister : but instantaneously recollecting hiip- 
self, he saw that it was ridiculous to affect igno- 
rance of the circumstance— and he therefore wV>nt 
on to observe in the same cold tone as at first, 




« Tea, I know it. A priest came hitbor ere now 
and said so. Proceed, sir.” 

“ That lady is beneath this roof,” continued our 
hero ; “ and the house is surrounded by the agents 
of the Minister of the Interior” 

“Proceed,” said Ramorino, still in the same 
cold level tone as before. 

“ His Excellency the Minister of the Interior,” 
resumed He Vere, “is naturally most anxious to 
avoid any discourteous proceeding towards your 
lordship as one of his oolleagues in the Tusoan 
Administration. Therefore, it is by his Excel- 
lency's express desire that M. Marcellin and my* 
self now wait upon you, to demand that Lucrezia 
di Mirano, alias di Ramorino, may be at once 
given into the custody of an officer who waits 
outsuft.” 

“Indeed, gentlemen,” said Ramorino, “if I 
thought it was true that the lady who has beoome 
my wife were capable of the iniquities which 
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have been attributed to her, I should unhesi- 
tatingly ” 

“ It is true, my lord !” said Maroellin vehe- 
mently : “ and if you do not already know it? *tii 
high time that you should be thoroughly enlight 
ened on that head ! We do not mean to wasfc 
another moment here! Surrender up that vil< 
woman,” added the young Frenchman, who wai 
now terribly excited,—* 4 the infamous creature wh< 
has dared to accuse me of her own horrid crime !— 
or else we will give a certain signal that has beei 
agreed upon, and your house will be invaded bj 
your colleague's officials !” 

“ In what I am about to do, gentlemen,” aeic 
Ramorino, 44 1 beg you to understand that 1 an 
not swayed by any threats or heated language, but 
merely by a sense of justice. Be seated for a fee 
moments, and you shall have your own way.” 

With these words, the Minister of Poliee ad- 
vanced towards a bell-cord— and he-pi^led it. \ 

Vol. lL' 
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“ Let me again request you to be seated,” he 
said, now speaking with so air of mournfulneRS 
“and everything shall be managed in as tranqui 
and noiseless a manner as possible.’* 

In the meanwhile Lucrezia bad passed a few 
minutes of indescribable agony in the apartment 
precisely overhead. It was an anguish of suspense 
to which even the horrors of the rack itself might 
be deemed a bed of roses ! — it was a succession of 
pangs to which the excruciation ot impalement 
was but as a zephyr to a Storm ! And though she 
was in this frightful condition of uncertainty, yet 
was there the sure foreboding in her mind that 
something dreadful was about to happen ; so that 
she made her preparations for the worst. She 
put on her bonnet and shawl; and she stood 
watching the wire of the bell with all that hideous, 
poignant, lancinating suspense which we have 
just beon endeavouring to describe. Ah ! was the 
wire already vibrating f No ! 'twas a false alarm ! 
But now did her eyes deceive her P Yes ! again 
it was an illusion of the fevered fancy ! She passed 
her band rapidly across her eyes ; and now she 
looked again. Holy saints ! this time it was no 
mistake !— no illusion ! The wire was drawn down 
visibly— it grated against the wainscot in that 
corner of the apartment— -and then it flew upward 
with a strong recoil : it had evidently been pulled 
hard and suffered to escape suddenly, so that the 
signal should be oonveyed beyond the possibility 
of error. 

Oh ! now there was no alternative but to dppart 
—to fly I— yes, and with all possible spoed Lu- 
crezia glided towards the door— opened it noise* 
lcssly— and as quickly and as airily did she thread 
tbe passage. She opened the right hand door at 
the end : it communicated with the landing — and 
she sprang up the narrow staircase that was now 
before her. She gained the top ; and there she 
beheld a glass-door that looked upon the leads of 
the bouse. She opened it and stepped forth. The 
stars were shining brightly over-head : silence and 
that ailvery light surrounded her. A glance flung 
all around, showed her in which direction she was 
to proceed ; for she beheld the spires and towers of 
several churches the situations of whieh were com- 
pletely familiar to her. Oh! the excitement of 
this escape would have been enhanced up to the 
very point of madness itself, were it not that it 
seemed as if she were suddenly breathing the 
fresh air of freedom after a species of oaptivity for 
about six mortal hours in the apartment below ! 

She continued her way along tbe leads; and 
now she reached an attic-window which projected 
forth as it were from a slanting part of the roof. 
She must pass in front of this window ; and the 
feat was somewhat a dangerous one, for it was 
tittle that separated her from* the edge of the dizzy 
abyss. She however summoned all her courage to 
her aid: she knew that she never in her life 
needed it more than at this present moment. The 
starlight shone foil upon the window ; and as 
Xiucrezia was passing it, she glanced into the room 
to which it belonged. * Just heaven ! why did she 
give that terrific start P and why did that wild cry 
peal forth from her tips P It was because inside 
i that room — indeed dote to tbe window, and 
facing it •• it were, so that the silver lustre of the 
heavens shone foil upon it,— was the portrait of 
lfuereiia BorgL ! 


A fearful dizziness seised upon the brain of 
Lucrezia: it whirled in horrible oonfusion. Every- 
thing around then appeared suddenly to be grow- 
ing up to a gigantic sise,— attic- windows and 
chimneys, ohurch- towers and steeples f — it was a 
phantasmagoria, stupendous and terrible, in which 
she was involved ! And amidst it all the fa^e of 
Lucrezia Borgia seemed to be gazing upon hei !— 
it was the only object that was dear amidst the 
countless images that were thronging oonfusedly 
and bewilderingly upon her brain. She tottered— 
and then the horrible consciousness smote her that 
she was staggering to the very verge of the abyss ! 
The unhappy wretch ! she all in a moment became 
aware that she was losing her footing on that giddy 
height ! With a desperate effort she strove to 
recover herself— but she could not l— a fearful 
shriek pealed from b«v lips— and down abo 
fell ! 

For a few instants the wild scream's of Lucrezia 
di Mirano rent the air ; and jill the inhabitants of 
that district of Florence were suddenly startled 
and horrified by tbe terrific sounds. The house 
was so situated that the portion of the roof where 
Lucrezia had tried to make her way towards the 
adjacent dwellings, and whence she had fallen, was 
concealed from the view of those who might hap- 
pen to be in any of the neighbouring streets ; and 
thus the agents of the Minister of the Interior, 
who had been stealthily gathering in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kamorino’s private residence, sus- 
pected not that the object of their search had been 
endeavouring to escape from them. But when 
those pealing shrieks rang through the air, the 
agents to whom we have just alluded thundered at 
the gates of several houses in that quarter— sprang 
upon the garden-walls— and made rapid researches 
in every direction, to ascertain what had hap- 
pened and where. The neighbours oame forth 
from their dwellings, mejt of them having been 
startled from their slumbers ; and thus the half- 
dad forms of men and women were aeen huddled 
together at the street-doors, or grouped upon bal- 
conies, all wondering what could possibly have 
happened. 

But let us again look into the room where we 
left the Minister of Police with Charles Be Yere 
and Edgar Marcellin. Tbe Minister had pulled 
the bell-wire, and the two young men naturally 
fancied that it was to oommand the attendance of 
a servant for the purpose of summoning Lucrezia 
di Mirano to that apartment. A few minutes 
elapsed, during which a profound silence reigned 
in the room— Charles and Edgar anxiously await- 
ing the presence of the guilty woman,— the Count 
of Bamorino standing before the Are, with his back 
towards bis two visitors, so that his countenance 
was concealed from them. 

11 Yonr summons is not answered, my lord,** 
Charles Be Yere at length said. 

11 My attendants must be asleep P ejaculated 
Bamorino, turning away from tbe fire-place. 
“ And it is not astonishing— for the night is far 
advanced 1*’ 

“ Ah ! what is that P” cried Be Yore. “ a 
shriek !” 

'Hush!** said Marcellin : and then there* were 
a few moments -of breathless suspense. “ Yes ! a 
sream !** ejaculated Edgar. 

“ Another 1 and another ! ” exolaimed Charles. 
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“ Gh>od God ! what can have happened ? ” cried 
the Count of Kamorino ; though at the instant he 
was smitten with a horrible idea as to the nature of 
the catastrophe that might have taken place. 

He rushed forth from the room, the young men 
closely following him: he sped into the court- yard 
of his house, just at the instant when some of the 
agerts of the Minister of the Interior were spring- 
ing over the wall. 

Ejaculations of horror burst from the lips of 
Edgar and Charles De Vere, as they beheld a female 
form lying, like a huddled-up heap or shapeless 
mass of garments, on the pavement, which was 
stained with blood. But with another glanoo Edgar 
Marcellin recognised those luxuriant tresses of 
golden auburn hair ; and he cried, “ Tis she ! ’tie 
the wretched Lucresia ! ” 

Kamorino raised up that form, at the same time 
calling vehement) jHfor sufgicai assistance to bo sent 
for. But at the first moment be bad well known 
that it was too late,— though as a matter of course 
be affected to be ignorant of the circumstances 
ittending Luorezia’s death. A medical man was 
quickly on the spot, but life was extinct. 

Edgar Marcellin and Charles He Vere went away 
from the private residence of Count* Kamorino. 
They called at Signor Petroro’s, and informed Paoli 
rf what had happened : they thence proceeded to 
the hotel where Ciprina had established her quar- 
ters in company with the Hardress family ; and on 
earning from a domestic that the young lady was 
■till sitting up, Charles He Vere penned a few lines 
which he requested might be given to her at once, 
but he would not disturb her at that late hour 
Further than by means of this missive. The two 
young gentlemen then separated, and repaired re* 
ipectively to the French and English Embassies— 
»ach with a strong and awful impression upon his 
nind of the fearful tragedy which had closed the 
career of Lucresia di Mi nano. 

At the very time when the rumour was spread- 
ing throughout the neighbourhood of Kamorino’s 
private residence, that something terrible had hap- 
pened there, old Furlo the miser was creeping along 
;be street, having about his person the sum be had 
igreed to advance upon the security of the pictures. 
Lie inquired what was the cause of the excitement 
which prevailed in the district; but all he could 
earn was that an accident of a dreadful nature had 
happened somewhere in the neighbourhood — but 
where it was no one could as yet tell. Furlo pur- 
sued his way to the back entrance of Count Kamo- 
rino’s abode : the door bad just been burst open by 
me of the agents of the Minister of the Interior— 
tad the old miser passed in. He was half inclined 
bo retreat : he thought there must be something 
wrong in'eonnexion with Kamorino or his affairs ; 
but curiosity induced him to pursue his way. He 
reached the court-yard just as the form of a woman 
was being borne into the house. 

“ What is the matter P ” demanded Furlo of a 
person who was now near to him. 44 Was that a 
iead bodyP” 

44 Yes,” replied the man, who was one of tho 
Agents of the Minister of the Interior : “ it is the 
corpse of the Marchioness di Mirano, who has just 
oomffiittcd suicide, it is supposed, by throwing her- 
wdf from a window, or else she was making her 
escape along the top of the house. But we shall 
know ail about it presently.” 


“ At all events she is dead,” observed the miser 
“ And her property P •* 

u All confiscated,” was the reply. 44 The seizure 
is doubtless made by this time— for some of my 
comrades have gone about it.” 

“Well, it is altogether a bad business,” said the 
old man ; and he was turning to leave the court- 
yard when some one hastened towards him and 
laid his hand upon his shoulder. 

It was the Minister of Polioe; and in a low 
deep voioe he said, 44 Ah ! you are here, my friend 1 
Stop a few moments, and I shall bo prepared to 
attend to you." 

4 But the Marchioness ia dead !” replied the old 
man. 

44 It matters nothing, Furlo,” rejoined Kamorino 
earnestly, as he drew the miser a little further 
aside. 44 The pictures are here—" 

“ But the seizure is made by this time at the 
Mirano mansion,” interjected the old man, 44 and 
the confiscation bolds good upon all the property 
of the deceased Marchioness wheresoever it may 
be found.” 

44 No one will know where the pictures are l" 
ejaculated Kamorino vehemently. 44 1 will screen 
and protect you !” 

44 1 really begin to be afraid, my lord,” rejoined 
the old man, “that you will find it somewhat 
difficult to screen and protect yourself. I do not 
like the business— I will have nothing to do with 
it — and I bid your lordship farewell.” 

Thus speaking, Furlo hurried away; and Kamo- 
rino seeing his last hope destroyed, dashed his 
hand frantically against his forohoad, exclaiming 
to himself, 44 Then I am lost ! I am lost !” 


CH AFTER XXVIII. 

PLOUIBBIi ANI> K D Cl A It. 

It was in the evening of the day "following that 
night of memorable adventures tho recital of whicl: 
has occupied so many chapters. Ciprina was 
seated alone at the hotel where she had taken up 
her quaners; she was in an elegant evening 
toilet, and she looked exceedingly beautiful. There 
was a certain agitation in her manner — a nervous 
restlessness as she glanced frequently towards the 
door, as if she expected some one who did not 
muke his appearance. At longth the door wa< 
thrown open, and a waiter announced M. Mar- 
cellin. 

The young Frenchman was dressed in full evening 
costume ; and he looked remarkably handsome. Ir 
fact it struck Ciprina the instant he stood in hoi 
presence, that he had never seemed to greater ad- 
vantage; while on the other hand a similai 
thought smote the young gentleman in reference 
to the lady herself. It was with a friendly fervoui 
that he grasped her bund : he felt that it trembled 
in his own for an instant he flung a look ol 
anxious and earnest scrutiny upon her ; and ther 
conducting her to a seat, he placed himself by hej 
side. 

44 1 oould not get away earlier from the English 
Embassy,” said . Marcellin. 44 it was a splendid 
entertainment! Of course you Jqaow that fh< 
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H ard res* family were there P Indeed, they are 
•till there, for the ball is now commencing.” 

“ And yon have left that eoene of gaiety on my 
account, M. Maroellin ?” said Ciprina, half bitterly, 
half tenderly. “ I am very sorry that you should 
have done so. Of course I could not expect an 
invitation to the Embassy, — I who have to deplore 
a reputation which is tarnished if not altogether 
ruined l 1 * 

“Do not speak in such a strain as this, Ciprina !” 
interrupted Maroellin. “As a matter of course, I 
redeemed my promise by stealing away from the 
entertainment as soon as I could, and coming 
hither to see you. Was it not my duty P do I 
not owe you my life P Think you that I can ever 
forget the ministering care I received at your 
hands,— and how your own life was risked while 
thus tending me beneath the roof of that vile 
woman who is now no more ! But you wear a 
singular look this evening, Ciprina !” continued the 
young Frenchman s and he himself now experi- 
enced certain feelings of uneasiness, for he felt that 
the time was at hand when he must come to a full 
explanation with the young lady. 

“Well,” she ejaculated, her countenance sud< 
denly clearing up, and its expression becoming 
joyous and unrestrained as was its wont, “ since 
yon have come on purpose to see me, and have 
torn yourself away from suoh pleasant society, I 
must not seem dull or miserable in your presence ! 
But do give me some details of to-day's investi- 
gation P” 

“ Ah ! I had almost forgotten,” replied Mar- 
Jollin, “ that I bad not seen you since ten o'clock 
ihia morning.” 

“ And then you were on your way,” said Ci- 
prina, “ to the Judge's residence; and I told you 
that when next we met, 1 felt confident I should 
t>e enabled to congratulate you on your character 
being fully cleared up.” 

“ Yea ! and you may congratulate me, my dear 
Ciprina,” exclaimed Edgar ; “ for there exists not 
the breath of,a suspicion against me !” 

“ Oh ! I do congratulate you, M. Maroellin !— 
nost sincerely! most ' sincerely !” repeated the 
roung lady, with a tone of fervour. 

“Twice you have called me M. Maroellin within 
foese five minutes,” observed Edgar ; “ may I ask 
rou why you address me in these formal terms P” 
u ’lis nothing ! I will toll you presently !” re- 
iponded the young lady. “But pray give mo 
ome description of the day's proceedings. You 
eally seem to forget that I was not present at the 
nvestigation, and that I know nothing more of it 
•han what rumour has circulated. I however pre- 
mme that it must have lasted until a late hour ; 

>r else either you or Mr. De Vere would have 
wiled, if only for a moment, to give me a few 
letails 

“ It lasted until five o'clock, Ciprina,” inter- 
acted Maroellin ; “ and then De Vere and myself 
lad only just time to perform our toilets for the 
racquet which was to take place. I told you in 
toe morning that I thought this might possibly be 
he case— and that if I could not come to you 
>efore the dinner, I would be sure to be with you 
n the evening. So here I am, faithful to my 
fledge, and ready to give you the fullest details of 
iverythiog which took plane before the Judge.” 
“Proceed*”, said Ciprina; “for, as you msyi 


easily suppose, I am ttill much interested in 
everything whioh is connected with the wondrous 
melodrama that has now drawn to an end.” 

“ It was a sort of private investigation,” re- 
sumed Edgar, “ and took place in private apart, 
meets, and not in a court of justice itself. I 
repeated to the Judge all that I had heard from the- 
lips of Lisetta in England ; and then I explained 
how it was that I came to Florence for the purpose 
of bringing home the foul crime of Giulio's 
murder to its authoress. Bernardo the groom 
was examined ; and he deposed to the fact that 
the Marohionesa di Mirano went out upon her 
steed in a secret and stealthy manner, and dressed 
in masculine oostume, on that very evening of 
Giulio's assassination. The costume was pro- 
duced before the Judge, and Bernardo identi. 
fied it as the same w^ich the Marchioness wore on 
the occasion referred to. 1 l the breast pocket 
of the surtout coat, some grains of gunpowder 
were discovered. I likewise produoed the pistol 
whioh Lisetta had marked— and the flask of gun- 
powder, the top of which had come off when it had 
been hurriedly tossed into the drawer. And then 
I proceeded to relate how the Marchioness bad 
stabbed me, and how I was indebted to you for the 
salvation of my life. I failed not to describe how 
the Marchioness sought to take us both off by 
poison in a word, I told the Judge everything ! 
Antonia gave her evidence in respect to the con* 
eluding scenes which had occurred at the Mirano 
mansion ; and Signor I’aoli likewise gave bis own 
testimony.” 

“Did he mention how he flung tho purse 
through the window of the ball-room P” inquired 
Ciprina. 

M Neither he, nor myself, nor any one who was 
examined,” responded Maroellin, “ omitted a single 
dotail which in any way bore upon the case. 
Charles De Vere was equally candid in describing 
how he was carried away into captivity.” 

“ Ah ! then, doubtless the Count of Itamorino is 
seriously compromised P” exclaimed Ciprina. 

“Most seriously,” rejoined Marcollin. “You 
may depend upon it I did not spare him ; for I did 
not forget how he caused yourself and Do Vere to 
be carried off, nor how ho issued a warrant for 
murder against myself. Well, then, we proved 
him to be an accomplice of the Marchioness di 
Mirano’s to a certain extent : we showed by cir- 
cumstantial evidonco that it could have been only 
at the instigation of the Marchioness he bad 
ordered Paoli to leave Tusoany ; while the produc- 
tion of the billot which he had written to Lucrezia 
in the Vale of Arno, stating how you and your 
companion at the time had been borne away into 
imprisonment—” 

“Ah! that letter was criminatory indeed!” 
ejaculated Ciprina. “ But, by tho bye, I forgot to 
ask whether the Count of Ramorino was present 
during the investigation P” 

“Yes,” replied Maroellin. “It waa. by tho 
Grand Duke's own special order that he attended 
the inquiry. The French and English Ambas- 
sadors were also present. But in respect to Ra- 
morino, the old proverb was fulfilled, which saya 
that it never rains but it pours : for not uierely 
did he stand accused of having exercised his power 
as a Minister for . the most despotic and infamous 
purposes, but it was represented by tho steward of 
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the late Marchioness that he had surreptitiously 
and dishonestly obtained possession of certain j 
valuable pictures which were in the Mirano man- 
sion, and that this he did last night at a time when | 
it is proved that he knew there were warrants of 
arrest and confiscation in the hands of the autho* 
rities for the seizure of the person and the pro- 
perty of the woman whom he had just privately 1 
married. But this is not all ! It is likewise 
whispered that Bamorino is a defaulter in respect 
to the Government moneys; and if this be the 
ease, it will assuredly go very hard with him." 

“And no one will pity him!*’ interjected Ci- 
prina. “ But tell me, M. Marcellin ” 

“ Ah ! M. Marcellin again ?” ejaculated the 
young Frenchman, in a tone of reproach. 

“ Tell me/' continued Ciprina, taking no heed 
of the interruption^ M was any wonder expressed 
that I did not^o forward to give my evidence 
before the Judge?" 

M No," answered Edgar; “ because in respect to 
tho attempt at poisoning on the part of the Mar- 
chioness, there was the statement to which you had 
appended your signature, and wbioh was attested 
by the British Envoy. As for all the other details 
that you might have given in evidence, they were 
equally well known to me, and my narrative 
sufficed. Besides, the Judge evidently appreciated 
the delicacy of your position, — having lived with 
the Marchioness so long a time as you had done- 
having been so intimate with her—" 

“ Well," interposed Ciprina, “ I am glad that 
i escaped an ordeal which certainly would have 
been more or less painful for me. But what else 
have you to relate f" 

“ I think that 1 have told you all," responded 
Marcellin, — “ unless I ought to add that the J udge 
summed up all the particulars in the most lucid 
manner ; and in conclusion he pronounced the late 
Marchioness di Miraao to have been guilty of an 
attempt to poison yourself and me, and guilty also 
of the murder of Giulio Paoli. Thus was I myself 
honourably acquitted— even if it could be said 
that my own reputation was ever really at stake 
upon the point ; for it is scarcely possible that 
Bamorino himself could have believed me guilty 
when he issued tho warrant for my arrest." 

“And thus the judicial investigation is at an 
end ?" said Ciprina. “ But has anything been 
done with Bamorino P" 

“ The J udge had no power to pronounce any sen- 
tence upon a Minister," rejoined Marcellin : “ for 
that Minister is indeed of higher rank than the 
Judge himself. But doubtless the Grand Duke 
will visit Bamorino with his severest displeasure. 
Ah ! I forgot to mention, Ciprina, that the 
steward of the Mirano mansion received an order 
to deliver up to you whatsoever effects may be 
yours within the walls of that dwelling." 

“ And in reference to the death of the Mar- 
chioness," inquired Ciprina, “ has any fresh light 
been shed upon it P" 

“ Judge for yourself," exclaimed Edgar, “ when 
you hear what I am about to tell you ! It is be- 
yond all doubt that she was endeavouring to 
escape by the roof at the time she met her death ; 
for some of the agents of the Minister of the 
Interior who forced their way into Bamorino's 
house, discovered a door open leading upon the 
leads. And what is most singular is that amongst 


the pictures which Bamorino surreptitiously ob- 
tained from the Mirano mansion, was the portrait 
of Lucrezia Borgia !" 

“ Ah ! ” ejaculated Ciprina. “ I feel a sort of 
superstitious awe when you mention the name of 
that picture : for it always seemed to have an 
ominous association with tho Marchioness. Ah! 
many, many things do I now recall to my mind, 
which she said to me on various occasions in con- 
nexion with that portrait ! But what were you 
•bout to tell me P " 

“ That it may probably have been one of tho last 
objects on which her eyes glanced in this life ; for it 
must have faced her, so to speak, when she was upon 
the leads!— she must have seen it through a win- 
dow ! " 

“ And who can tell,” interjected Ciprina, “ but 
that a sudden horror— a superstitious terror per- 
haps— may have seized upon the wretched woman ; 

and— and But Oh, no !" exclaimed the young 

lady, thus suddenly interrupting borsolf, and 
placing her bands before her eyes ; “ I cannot 
| suffer my imagination to look upon anything so 
! dreadful ! Let us speak of something elso. 
Where is Mr. De Vere P" 

“He is at the Ambassador's," replied Mat* 
cellin. “ But just now you said that you had 
something to tell me—" 

“ I remember," ejaculated Ciprina, “ I told you 
that I would explain wherefore I addressed you as 
M. Marcellin , and not in the same familiar terms 
as heretofore. Do you remember that night when 
Charles De Vere was to come stealthily to tho 
Mirano mansion — you lay in bed— I was seated by 
the aide of the couch— and you gave a species of 
vague, dreamy, and unconscious expression to your 
thoughts — and you spoke of Agnes, the Beauty of 
Sidney Villa— and you said that you had heard of 
her cousin Floribel " 

“ Oh !" ejaculated Marcellin, as a sudden sus- 
picion struck him. “ Good heavens ! is it possible ? 
You, Ciprina— you ” 

“Yes," she responded in a tremulous voice; “I 
am Floribel Lister ! Oh, you must have sooner 
or later learnt it from the Hardross family; for 
doubtless you are now acquainted with them !" 

“ And you are Floribel Lister !" said Marcellin, 
still under the effect of the sudden amazement 
which had seized upon him. “ Oh ! Corinna 
said- 

But he stopped suddenly short, and a scarlet 
glow mantled upon bis cheeks. It was How Flori- 
bel’s turn to start ; and she gazed earnestly upon 
his countenance, tho colour at the same time 
coming and going in rapid transitions upon her own 
cheeks. 

“ That name of Corinna ! " she said, at length 
breaking silence, and speaking in a low tremulous 
voice,— “ it is not the first time you have mentionai}, 
it with emotion ! No ! on that very same occasion 
to which I just now referred — when you were un- 
consciously giving a dreamy expression to the ideiw 
that were vaguely hovering in your mind,— you 
spoke of Corinna ! you said that she was beaut ifup i 
Ab, now I comprehend it all I You love her 1 vom 
love her ! " 

“Listen to me, Floribel!— for by this 
I must now call you," said Edgar Marcollio ; ‘Y»ndj 
let there be the completest frankpess and canlodr 
| between us." 
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“ Yes — speak ! ” said the young lady ; “ and it 
shall indeed be with candour and frankness that you 
will receive from my lips the answer to whatsoever 
you may be about to say ! ” 

" I owe you a debt of incalculable gratitude, 
Floribel,” resumed Edgar : “ you saved my life 
more than once, — you saved me from the effects of 
the wound dealt by the dagger of the Marchioness 
—you saved me from the poison — you saved me 
altogether from the fatal malignity of her ven- 
geance! It is therefore a life which I owe you ! 
That life is at your disposal ; — and if it be your 
will, it must be devoted to you ! ” 

" Bo you mean me to understand, Edgar/ 1 she 
asked in a tremulous voice, and now again address- 
ing him by his Christian name,—" do you mean 
me to understand that you would make every pos 
sible sacrifice for my sake ?" 

" Yes— every possible sacrifice !" answered the 
young Frenchman, with fervid emphasis. 

“ Yet you love Corinna P Oh, I am sure that 
you love her !" exclaimed Floribel. “ And you 
would renounce your love for her P Oh 1 have 

you not said that she was beautiful ” 

“ Bo not speak to me of another !" interrupted 
Marcellin, " 1 am bound body and soul unto 
you I” 

The young lady's beautifully symmetrical form 
trembled throughout, and a quick flush passed 
over her countenance, while a flood of joyous light 
was also poured into her handsome eyes ; so that 
it seemed as if this were a moment of profound 
and bUssful triumph for her. 

“ And you would wed me P” she said i “ you 
would oondoct me to the altar P" 

“ Yes— 1 will make you my wife," answered 
Edgar. 

“ Your wife P And yet you know enough of 
me," aaid Floribel, " to be aware that I am 
not fit to become the wife of an honourable gen- 
tleman t You could not introduce me into the 
circles where you move — you would be ashamed of 
me—" 

“ With such baleulations as these I have no- 
thing to do, Floribel," replied Marcellin. “ 1 only 
think of you as one who saved my life— who bent 
over me with an unswerving devotion when I lay 
stretched, weak, feeble, and helpless, upon a sick 
couch, and when I had no other friend near me but 
you! I think of you only as one who displayed tbe 
most magnanimous generosity towards me, even to 
tbe extent of perilling your own life !— suffering 
persecution and captivity— and when meeting me 
again, breathing not a syllable of regret or reproach 
that you should have made your own interests iden- 
tical with those of one who seemed to bring only 
misfortune upon your head ! But, Ah 1 you weep, 
Floribel 1 Oh, you are weeping !” 
t The tears were indeed trickling down the cheeks 
of the young lady ; but she quickly dashed them 
away— and she said, "No, Edgar— no! I cannot 
goffer myself any longer to be beguiled by this de- 
licious dream 1 Oh, 1 will not hesitate to confess 
that 1 love you as never before have 1 loved — and 
tiut Vuere was even a time when I used to bend 

over you and indulge in delightful visions l But 

no!" she abruptly exclaimed, "it must not bo l 
Nit for worlds, Edgar, would 1 suffer your bappi- 
i to he shipwrecked on tbe rock, of my selfish- 
nees< 1 did r not save your life to render it 


miserable ! Heaven forbid ! Oh, you are generous 
and magnanimous ! you are everything great and 
noble, as I believed you to be ! Be happy, there- 
fore, with your Corinna!— be happy with her— for 
she is pure and ebaste, and she is fitted to become 
the wife of an honourable man ! And now not 
another syllable of remonstrance, Edgar ! not a 
word from your lips in tbe hope of diverting me 
from the decision which I have just given !" 

"It is you who are noble and magnanirooua, 
Floribel !" exclaimed Marcellin, throwing himself 
upon his knees at her feet. " Your decision shall 
be respected! But permit me as a brother might 
deal with a sister, to take this hand and press it 
to my lips in fervid gratitude 7 iWibel, I shall 
never forget you ! Your welfare will be ever dear 
to me— and, Oh ! suffer me to become the me- 
dium of communication between yourself and 
Agnes ! Let me beseech Ifc return to your 
cousin, who will receive you with open .arms " 

" No— never l" ejaculated Floribel. " Rise, Ed- 
gar— rise!" and she compelled him to quit the 
kneeling posture which he had assumed at her 
feet " Speak to me no more on that subjoCt !— 
but if you really entertain any regard for my hap- 
piness and anp consideration for my welfare, you 
will retain the seal of silence upon your lips in 
respect to me when next you see my cousin Agnes. 
For you will doubtless return to England soon,— 
you will be anxious to see your Corinna, and to 
tell her that the foul murder of her brother is so 
far avenged that the murderess ceases to exist ! 
But mention not my name to Agnes, I conjure 
you ! She believes that 1 am in some strict seclu- 
sion— that I have become rirtuous again— she 
is tranquillised about her erring cousin ! These 
are tbe very words which came from your own lips 
on an occasion to whieh I have already more than 
once referred ;— and, Oh ! 1 beseech you/ Edgar, 
destroy not the impression which rests upon the 
mind of tbe much-loved Agnes !" 

"Not for worlds, Floribel !” ejaculated Marcellin. 
" But tell me, what are your plans P what course 
do you purpose to follow ?" 

" I know not at present," she replied ; " but to 
you 1 am about to say farewell. We must meet 
no more ; and I beseech you not to visit me again. 
May you be happy, Edgar !— this is now tho wish 
that is uppermost in my heart !" 

Floribel proffered him her hand ; he pressed it 
to his lips— the tears came into bis eyes ; but sud- 
denly that beauteous hand was withdrawn from 
bis own— and Floribel glided away, disappearing 
by a door leading into an adjacent apartment. 

A few minutes afterwards Edgar Marcellin was 
leaving the hotel in a pensive and even melan- 
choly mood ; and slowly through the streets he 
bent his way back towards the British Embassy, 
where tbe grand entertainment was being given. 
He was muffled up in a cloak ;— not that he had now 
any longer the slightest cause for self-oonoealment 
or disguise in the city of Florenoe ; but the even- 
ing was excessively cold. He had not proeeeded 
very far, when be enoountered another person who 
was cloaked like himself ; but the recognition was 
immediate and mutual. 

“ What ! my dear friend/' ejaculated MarceUin, 
" you have left the festive scene P" 

“ But it would appear," answered our hero, with 
a smile— for Charles Be Vere it was whom the 
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young Frenchman thus met,— “it would appear 
that you had deserted the entertainment long be- 
fore 1 thought of doing so !” 

“I bare been to fulfil a promise," returned 
Marcollin,— “ a promise which I made in the 
morning— to the effect that I would call upon 
Floribel—” 

“ Floribel ?” ejaculated Charles, with a sudden 
start. “ What ! has she revealed herself P or how 
did you discover who she is P But Ah ! doubt- 
lees you learnt the fact from the lips of Hector 
Hardress, or his sister " 

“ No, my dear friend,” interrupted Edgar ; “ I 
learnt the fact from Floribel’s own lips. Her oon* 
vorsation has been serious even to solemnity : I 
offered everything which the deepest, deepest 
sense of gratitude could suggest— yes, it was 
even marriage that I proposed— but she refused— 
we have separated — we' shall meet no more 1” 

“ I was on my way to see her,” said Charles 
“ and I also expect to have a serious and solemn 
discourse with her ;* for 1 feel it to be my duty 
to make one more attempt to save the erring 
creature— to bring her back into the path of 
virtue 

“ She will not suffer you to act As a medium 
of communication between herself and Miss 
Evelyn,” interjected Edgar. “ But go and see 
her ; for there are many reasons why she may 
listen to you in reference to matters whereon she 
would not permit me to touch.” 

The two young men separated ; and Mareellin, 
not feeling any inclination to return into the 
midst of the gaieties of the British Embassy, 
entered a oafl to while away an hour with the 
newspapers. He had not been there many mo- 
ments when an Italian gentleman entered, bring- 
ing a pieee of intelligence which he at once com- 
municated to several acquaintances whom he 
met there. A decree bad just been issued by the 
Girrund Duke, removing the Count of Bamorino 
from the offloe of Minister of Police; and it 
further appeared that the disgraced functionary 
had already fled from Florence, or at all events 
that be had disappeared abruptly to avoid the oon- 
sequences of bis various misdeeds ; for the officers 
of justice had been vainly bunting for him in 
every direction. 

Meanwhile Charles De Veto proceeded to the 
hotel where Floribel Lister had taken up her 
quarters : but he inquired for her as tho Signora 
Ciprina, by which name ahe was known at the 
establishment. 

“ The signora,” replied the landlord, “ has just 
taken her departure.” 

“ Taken her departure P” ejaeulated De Vera, in 
astonishment. “ How long ago P” 

“Not ten minutes have elapsed, signor, since 
the young lady departed. A postchaiae was 
ordered all in a moment—” 

“ And whither has she gone P” demanded our 
hero impatiently* 

“ She said she was going to Borne, signor,” re- 
joined the landlord. “ Nothing oould be more 
hurried than the whole proceeding. I hope there 
is nothing wrong P” 

‘Nothing,” answered our hero; and he has* 
tened from the hotel* 

As he was retraeinghis way towards the British 
Embassy, absorbed in painful reflections with 


regard to Floribel Lister, be again encountered 
Edgar Mareellin, who was just issuing from the 

coffee-house. 

“ Have you heard the intelligence ?” exclaimed 
the young Frenchman. “ llamorino is displaced 
—and he has flod l” 

" And Floribel has departed," cried De Vera. 

“ She must have left as speedily as possible after 
bidding you farewell.” 

“I am not surprised at it,” said Mareellin. 

“ But Ah ! if you wish to see her, it may not be 
too late. Come with me !” 

A hackney vehicle was passing at the time t 
Mareellin stopped it— he and Charles at once took 
their seats therein— and the driver was ordered to 
proceed to the French Embassy. 

“You cannot expeot to find Floribel there P” 
said De Vero, in astonishment. 

“ But her maid Antonia is there,” answered 
Edgar ; “ and rest assured that she will not leave 
Florenee without her.” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated Charles ; M then there is a 
chance for me to see Floribel again ! But why 
did not Antonia join her mistress sooner P” 

'* The French Ambassador considered that as 
Antonia was a witness in the case which has ibis 
day been investigated, it was better she should 
remain apart from her mistress, so that the Judge 
might not be led to suppose there was any collu- 
sion, or straining of any particular points, in order 
to oletr my character or to throw any additional 
obloquy on the deceased Marchioness. When the 
investigation was over, Antonia and Bernardo 
were ordered to repair at once to the Mirano 
mansion, to receive from the steward the wages 
that were due to them, and also to prooure 
heir personal effects.— But here we are at the 
Embassy !” 

Mareellin and De Vere leapt out. The former 
hastened to put a few questions to the porter at 
the entrance ; and then, again turning towards 
his friend, he said, “ We are too late ! she is 
gone !” * 

“ Gone ? Who P Antonia P” ejaeulated Charlea. 

“ Yes," replied Maroeilin. “ It appears that 
Antonia only returned with her boxes from the 
Mirano mansion ten minutes ago ; and at the very 
same instant a postchaise drove up— — .” 

“Ah! I understand !" said De Fere. “Floribel 
came to fetch Antonia V* 

“ This is what I thought she would do,” rejoined 
Edgar : “ but we are too late ! Yet there is still a 
hance 1 Come quick, De Vere !” 

The young men again sprang into the hackney- 
vehicle ; and now Edgar ordered it to proceed to 
the Mirano mansion. 

‘ Floribel,” he said, “ will perhaps call there to 
procure her own effects ; ft / the steward has re- 
ceived orders to give thf a up to her.” ** 

" Ah ! then there is still a obanoe !” exclaimed 
De Vere; “for I would not that we should part v 
;hus without one last effort on my part to establish ' 
her welfare on some solid foundation.” 

The two young men reached the Mirano * 

lion ; but as they sprang forth from the vehicle, 
they beheld no poitohaise waiting in front of the 
eotranoe. Their eyes swept along the street— buj 
no retreating vehicle met their view ; nor did th| 
sounds of any equipage fall upon their ears# 

“It is impossible,” exclaimed M^eellin, “ tqjfl 
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Floribel could have bad time to ©all, gather her 
effects together, and take her departure again. 
But let us see !” 

Thus speaking, he rang the bell ; and the gate- 
porter made his appearance. Immediately recog 
nisiug Marcellin, the man bowed respectfully, and 
said in a mournful voice, “ Ah, signor ! this is a 
sad business I— a very sad business 1” 

“ It is indeed,” roplied the young Frenchman. 
“ But tell me, has the Signora Ciprina been 
hither P” 

“ Yes, signor ; she called in a postchaise about 
ten minutes ago.” 

“ Always ten minutes too late !” ejaculated Bo 
Vere. “But let us speed in pursuit— for I must 
seo bor I” 

“ Stop, roy doar friend 1” cried Marcellin, catch- 
ing him by the arm ; “it is useless! A wretched 
hack-vehicle would nover overtake a post-chaise! 
Besides, how do you know which route she may 
be pursuing ? She may say Borne when she 
means Ravenna !” 

“True !” said Bo Vere. “ I am afraid that I 
must abandon all thoughts of an interview with 
poor erring Floribel !” 

“ But how long could the Signora Ciprina have 
stopped here ?” inquired Marcellin, again turning 
towards the gate-porter. 

“ Not more than a few instants, signor,” was the 
response. 

“ A few instants to pack up all hor effects ! ” 
>ried Marcellin, incredulously. 

“Antonia had already done it, signor. She 
tame to look after hor own property; and the 
iteward told her to put the Signora Ciprina’s effects 
iogether also. So Antonia packed them up; and 
diua the boxes wore all ready for removal the 
instant the chaise stopped at the door.” 

At this moment the steward made his appear- 
anco in the lobby of the gateway ; and bowing to 
Marcellin and Be Vere (for ho knew the latter on 
account of having seen him that day at the J udge's 
residence), he «aaid with a gloomy shake of his 
head, “ Ah, signore ! this is a house of mourning 
now ; for no matter how guilty the Mar- 
chioness may have been, she was a kind mis- 
tress to her dependants— and we all feel deeply 
the tragic occurrence ! Besides, tho establishment 
will be broken up— the mansion and its costly fur- 
niture will be sold— and numbers of domostics 
who havo long lived together like one family as it 
were, will be separated and thrown out of em- 
ployment.” 

“ Where is the corpse of the Marohioness ?” in- 
quired Edgar. 

“ It is lying in the large dining-room,” was the 
rnfly. “ It is already in its coffin ; and the fune- 
ral is to take place to morrow— but quite privately 
is you may suppose, signors.* Will you walk in ?” 

Marcellin shook his head, saying, “ My recollec- 
tions of the interior of this mansion are in many 
•aspects too painful——” 

“ Nevertheless,” interrupted the steward, “ you 
fv~d render me a great service, signor, if you 
vould enter the establishment. There is a se* 
;ret- 

t “ I comprehend ” exclaimed Marcellin. “ You 
/ish to know the secret of the passage unto which 
jyusioVi r?'*-. frequently made before the Judge 


The steward answered in the affirmative,— 
adding, “I can find no key that fits the door 
opening into the stable-yard ; and I do not dare 
to employ any violent means to force an entrance, 
because the mansion is now the proporty of the 
State. But I have a great curiosity to visit this 
secret passage of which so muoh has been said.” 

“ The key of the door opening into the stable- 
yard,” said Marcellin, “ I myself took away with 
me when I escaped with Antonia by means of 
the seoret avenue ; and I have left it in my 
room at the French Embassy. But inasmuch as 
it is a harmless curiosity on your part, and like- 
wise a very natural one,” ho continued, thus ad- 
dressing himself to the steward, “ I will show you 
the secret means of entranco from the suite of 
apartments which the Signora Ciprina used to 
occupy. And perhaps you. Be Vere,” added Mar- 
cellin, “ would have no objection to inspect that 
strange mysterious place along which you were 
hurried with a shawl or kerebiei thrown over 
your head?” 

“ Come,” said our hero ; “ let us visit it.” 

The steward led the way up the grand stair- 
case ; and in a minute or two the ante- room of 
the suite of apartments which Ciprina used to 
occupy, was reached. Edgar Marcellin could not 
help shuddering when he thought of all the tre- 
mendous perils he had incurred beneath that roof ; 
and then his heart was melted with emotions as 
he thought the next instant of all the tender 
assiduities and attentions which Floribel had 
lavished upon him in this suite of rooms. 

“ I must tell you candidly, signors,” said the 
steward, “ that I have been examining the 
ainscot and walls of every one of these rooms 
with the utmost caro — but without sueoess.” 

“ Bid you not think of asking Antonia to tell 
you the secret ?” inquired Marcellin. 

“ Strange to say, it never struck me,” responded 
the steward. “ When we were before the J udgo 
to-day, you, signor, did not speoify from which 
room the secret communication opened : you 
merely spoke in general terms of tho suite of 

apartments possessing this secret issue ” 

“ I will soon satisfy your curiosity,” said Mar- 
cellin. “The secret communication is here, in 
this ante-room ! Look ! I count the gilt nails — I 
press upon this particular one— and behold the 
result J” 

The door had fiown open, just as if it were a 
portion of the wainscot giving waj in a place 
where there was previously no visible evidence ol 
the existence of a door at all. The steward held a 
wax taper in his hand ; but Marcellin said, “ II 
we are going to traverse the passage, we will 
light another in ease of one being extin- 
guished by the draught. Come ! I will lead the 
way, as I am acquainted with the geography ol 
the plaoe.” 

Provided with a light, Marcellin crossed the 
threshold and entered the passage : Be Vere fol- 
lowed; the steward, carrying the second taper, 
brought up the rear. They threaded the stone 
passage— the steward ejaculating at almost every 
pace, “ Who would ever have suspeeted it P And 
I, who fanoied myself a confidential servant, tfever 
to have been trusted with tho secret I” 

“ Ah 1” thought Charles, within himself, “ tho 
position of affairs is somewhat different now, from 




rhat it was when, enveloped in darkness, I was 
lurried along this passago in the custody of the 
birri /” 

And Edgar Marcellin mentally exclaimed, M How 
hurt a time has elapsed since Lucrczia was in my 
lower, threading this passage ! — what a cloud of 
ncidents has burst over me since then ! — and she, 
hat wretched woman, is no more!” 

The end of the passage was reachod ; and Mar- 
ellin was just on the point of beginning the 
escent of the spiral staircase, when he stopped 
uddenly short, for it struck him that he heard a 
asty footstep below. Could it have been the echo 
f his own ? Yes-— he felt convinced that it must 
>o; and he pursued his way. Do Vere and the 
itowarti fancied that he had merely stopped short 
or a moment on account of coming somewhat 
bruptly on the top of the stone steps. 

Down those steps they proceeded * and in a few 
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momehts they reached the cellar-like place wfiie! 
existed at the bottom. Marceiiin held the wax 
candle high up, so as to throw its light completely 
round;— and at the same instant an ejaculation 
burst from the lips of Charles Do Vere, while he 
sprang forward towards the darkest nook of the 
place. There— crouching down, and half buried 
in a species of niche — was the form of a man, 
upon whom Do Vere seized and dragged him forth 
into the light. Then, as the individual raised 
himself to an upright posturo, and by his manner 
showed that he did not purpose any resistance 
against odds that it would be impossible to com*' 
pete with — the light of the tapers streaming on 
his countenance, revealed the bearded faoe of the 
Count of Bamorino ! 
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CTTAPTEli XXIX. 

THE APPOINT MEET AT NOON. 

\7 B must now carry hack tho reader’s attention to 
the metropolis of Great Uritain. Wo must return 
to London, where tho scono of so largo a portion 
of our narrativo has boon previously laid. We aro 
about to bid farowell for the present to that boau- 
ful Italian clime whore so many dark deeds havo 
boon perpetrated : wo are about to leave for 
spaco all those characters who have boon moving 
with such strange rapidity upon the stage of our 
drama throughout so many consccutivo chaptors. 
And this docs indeed appear to bo the most fitting 
point whereat to tako leavo of them— the most 
suitable crisis of our story for breaking tho thread 
of events, to resume it in another part of tho 
world. For the episode which relates the mis- 
fortunes and the crimes of the beautiful Lucrczia 
di Mirano, is now terminated : her destiny Jiua 
been fulfilled — and she has loft bohind her a name 
as vnfamouB as that of her prototype Lucrczia 
Borgia. And Ciprina has gone nobody knows 
whither — and Count Itatnorino i8 in the hands of 
justice — and Father Falconara is on his way back 
to the Castle of Bagno, to relieve tho mind of 
Captain Bolluno and relate to him all the startling 
incidents which have just occurred in Florence. 
And Edgar Marcellin is now free to think tenderly 
of Ourinna : and Signor Paoli is ready to accom- 
pany him back to England ; and Charles Do Vore, j 
having nothing further to detain him in Florence, j 
is only waiting to soe whether the quadroon and 
her husband are likely to make tbeir appearance 
in that capital ere he shall retrace his way to 
Naples. 

This, then, as we have said, is a most favourable 
conjuncture to enable us to redirect tho attention 
of our readers to the British metropolis ; and of 
that opportunity wo at once purposo to avail our- 
selves. 

The progress of our narrative has brought us 
down to the date of the 4th of November ; und it 
is on this very same day that wo purpose to look 
into the off! o of Mr. Timporley, in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. It was vorging towards the hour of noon ; 
and the lawyer was alone in his own sanctum, 
lie appeared to have given more than usual care 
to his toilet; and hie writing-table, instead of 
being confusedly strown with letters and docu- 
ments, presented an aspect of exceeding noatness. 
Three or four bundles of papers, tied round with 
red tape — all endorsed with the same natno, and 
placed together in a row— were now occupyiug tho 
attention of tho old lawyer. We thereby mean 
that as ho sat in his arm chair, his gaze was fixed 
seriously upon those bundles of papers ; and pro- 
sently' he murmured to himself, “ Woll, after all, 
the presentiment that mado me presorvo thorn is 
about to receive its fulfilment ! They aro to be 
olaimed ! they will be taken possession of !” 

ion Mr. Timporley experienced a certain de- 
gree of uneasiness, and ho was seized with a cortain 
restlessness against which ho vainly strove to 
wrestle. 

“ What does this mean ?” he asked himself, as 
ho K jjiij from his seat and walked to and 
tlm office. “Is this dair .to bo u very 


memorable one for me P is it to mark an era of 
good or evil P Let me see. Can that man do ml 
uny harm P is it his interest to do it ?” 

Mr. Timporley resumed his seat at his desk- 
buried his fa oo in bis hands, white his olbows 
rested upon tho table— and gave way to his re- 
flections. From those he was startled by the sud- 
den striking of a timepiece on the mantel : and he 
ejaculated to himself, “’Tis noon! — tho hour at 
which he was to be here P” 

J ust as the last stroke of the clock was vibrating 
through the office, tho door was thrown open, and 
a clerk announced Mr. Hargrave. 

“Walk in, Mr. Hargrave,” said Mr. Timporley, 
while the door romuined open : but the instant the 
clerk had retired and closed it behind him, tho 
lawyor’a demeanour became profoundly respectful 
— and with a low bow he said, “Bo pleased, my 
lord, to bo seated.” * — - 

The manner of Lord Ormsby— as wo may now 
all him — was cold, reserved, and distant, os ho 
took the chair that was placed for his accommoda- 
tion. Ho was dressed in black, as when wo last 
introduced him to our readers ; and it was in a 
deep- toned voice that he said, "Mr. Timporley, 
have you obeyed my instructions P” 

“ I have, ray lurd,” replied the attorney. 
Hero aro all the papers relating to your lord- 
ship’s case, with tho exception of the one little but 
important document— — ” 

“ Which I havo hero,” interjected Lord Ormsby, 
aking out his pocket-book and producing a small 
slip. * Mr. Timporley,” ho continued, “ you will 
put this baptismal certificate in tho place where it 
properly belongs amongst those files of papers. 
Let the whole chain of legal proofs bo mado com- 
plete : let every link tako its proper fitting.” 

The lawyer took up one of the bundles of papers 
which lay before him ; and he inserted tho certi- 
ficate in tho place to which it properly belonged. 

“Now, my lord,” be said; “the whole legal 
narrative, as I may denominate it, i9 complete : 
the one link that was wanting is restored ! — tho 
certificate which connects your grandsire Andrew 
Evelyn with tho Evelyns of the Ormsby race ! 
At any moment your lordship’s claims can be 
made good.” 

“ Mr. Timperlcy,” said Lord Ormsby, “I am 
thus far satisfied with you. It was on the 16th 
of October that I presented myself before you and 
your wife in Regent Street ; and on that same 
day you promised to havo every deed and docu- 
ment in readiness for me by the hour of noon this 
day, November the 4th— and you have fulfilled 
your pledge.” 

Mr. Timporley bowod ; and for a moraont he 
sufTerod himself to be betrayed into an expressioi 
of satisfaction — for he rubbed his bands, as ht 
thought to himself, “ The business is not going to 
be taken from mo !” 

“ You see that I have beoome precise as a man 
of business,” continued Lord Ormsby. “ I specify 
dates — yes, even to the very hour ! The expe- 
rience of the past,” he added, bitterly, and riveting 
bis luminous black eyes significantly upon the 
lawyer, “has taught me lessons which cannot 
be easily forgotten.” w . 

“ No doubt, my lord ! no doubt !' ' said Mr. 
Timporley. “ ‘your lordship must have gained a 
great deal of e/.perienoe. Let me see f It ia 
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nearly nineteen years since but I need not 

allude to unpleasant occurrences ” 

“ There is no reason why they should not be 
alluded to, Mr. Timperley,” said Lord Ormsby, in 
that deop*toned voice of his which seemed to pene- 
trate into the very profundities of the lawyer’s 
soul with an effect as if it were a knell awakoning 
a remorse with all its concomitant terrors. “ Why 
not proceed openly and frankly and boldly to 
state that nearly nineteen years have elapsod since 
the devilish piece of villany contrivod by my 
father-in-law Joshua Waldron, aidod by a cortain 
Thomas Timperley, proved tho fertile source of a 
thousand calamities P” 

“ My lord ! my lord 1” said Timperley, with a 
half-frightened, half-deprecating mannor, “ I hope 
your lordship will not use terms that are too harsh. 
Be pleased to remember that I was a more clerk at 
the time — a servant to a master whoso bread I 
ato — who paid mo wages - 

“ Do you tnoan to tell me,” interrupted Lord 
Ormsby, with a movement of disgust and aversion, 
“ that because he paid you a wage, he bought you, 
body and bouI ? But let that pass ! 1 tell you 

at once, Mr. Timperley, that I am going to take 
no step which may unnecessarily compromise you. 
Not that for an instant I would haVo you sup- 
pose it is through friendship towards yourself 
I am chary of your reputation. Nothing of tho j 
Bort ! But there is the reputation of others that j 
1 would fain screen to the utmost of my power, i 
I will not suffer tho grave to bo ransacked, that ! 
the memory of my father in-law maybe disinterred, ! 
so to speak — or that tho name of my wretched 
and long-perished wife TIonoria may likewise be 
covered with obloquy. For have 1 not a daughter 
living ” | 

“ Yes, yes, my lord I” ejaculated Timperloy — . 
“ a daughter as amiable as she is boautiful 1” 

“ Best assured,” interrupted Ormsby, with that 
cynical bitterness which* was habitual to him, “ I 
Bhould not take tho guarantee of her character 
from your lips ! — no, not even the character of 
my own daughtor! I believe in nothing from 
hearsay ; neither do I believe in anything from 
outward appoarances only. In a word, 1 believe 
nothing but that which I ascertain for myself— 
which I see with my own eyes— or know of my 
own knowledge— or ascertain through agents of 
my own appointing, and in whose trustworthiness 
I can place reliance. Ah ! you may stare at me, 
Mr. Timperley 1 — but did not you yourself just 
uow admit that experience must have taught me 
many rude lessons P” 

“ Yes, yes, my lord ! no doubt of it !” said tho 
attorney. 

“You do well to assure yourself,” continued 
Ormsby, “ that the person whom you now see before 
you is a very different being indeed from him whom 
you beheld fleeing away from England nineteen j 
years ago ! The Morton Evelyn of to-day is differ- ! 
ant indeed from the Morton Evelyn of that period ! ; 
The real Lord Ormsbv of this date is very different 
From the false Lord Ormsby of tho period to which 
we are referring ! What did you think, Mr. Tim- | 
parley when after having presented myself to you ! 
in Begent Street, the other day, tho very next j 
thing I said to you was this—' You have got all \ 
the documents which regard mg yase, and it were 
useless for you to deny it?'” 


“ When you said that to me, my lord,” replied 
Timperloy, “ 1 wondered how you could possibly 
know it. But I suppose you naturally concluded 
the documents were of far too great consequence 
to make away with ?” 

Ormsby’s lips wreathed scornfully ; and ho said, 
“ No — nothing of tho sort ! How was I to judge 
what estimate you might place upon tho doou« 
monts? How did I know but that Waldron 
himself might have destroyed them ore he com- 
mitted suicide P or how was I to know that you 
yourself had not destroyed them, so that there 
might be naught to criminate you 7" 

“True, my lord!” said Timperloy; and for a 
fow moments ho lookod bewildered. “ Then how 
was it that your lordship knew these papers were 
still in my possession ?” 

“ You are already aware,” continued Ormsby, 

“ how tho baptismal certificate of my grandsire 
Androw Evelyn came into my possession.” 

| “Your lordship told mo tho other day,” roplied 
Timperley. “The certificate had accidentally got 
inside a deed which I had given to my niece 
Cicely, that she might take it to your daughter 
Agnes— whence it might finally reach the hands 
of old Mr. Barrington 4 - 

* Yes : and did I not tell you,” resumed 
Ormsby, “ how that dood travelled out to tho 
West Indies, and how by the dispensations of 
providence it was made to fall into my hands, 
so that when I opened it I beheld insido tho cer- 
tificate,— the lawful certificate which was to put 
mo m possession of my birthright ! Then 1 said 
to myself, * If Mr. Timperley is still harping 
on the ({fair of the Ormshy estates and thinking 
it worth while to collect the documents which re- 
gard that matter , ho must have preserved the old 
ones !” 

“ Ah ! tho calculation was made with infinite 
tact,” cried tho attorney. “I really do not think 
that the same idea would have struck me ! But 
your lordship was just now speaking of your 
■ daughter. May I inquire if you have yet seen 
j Miss Evelyn P” 

| “ 1 have seen her : yes, I have seen her nearly 

every day since I arrived in London, which is 
upwards of six weeks ago; for I had boon in the 
metropolis nearly a mouth before I determined 
upon presenting ray self to you. Yes — I havo 
aeon my daughter— but it has only been from a 
distance ; and I have not yot spoken to her — nor 
does she know that I am in existence !” 

“ And I can assuro you, my lord, that both my- 
self and Mrs. Timperley have' kept the secret most 
religiously, according to your injunctions. But 
pray sutler me to ask wherefore your lordship is 
thus delaying that which ought to prove a joy 
and a delight—” 

“Think you that it would have been a joy and 
a delight,” interrupted Ormsby, stornly, “ to go f 
and claim, rocognise, and acknowledge a daughter 
without being previously confident that she was 
worthy of Buoh acknowledgment ? Did 1 not 
learn how her cousin Floribel Lister fled from her 
home—” 

“ Ah, well, my lord,” said Mr. Timperley ; 
that your wisdom and prudence and caution are 
very great ! But might I be permitted to inquire 
whorofore, after arriving in England, you sutlero^ 
an enfciro mon^h to elApse era you deigned to> j 
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honour me with an intimation of your exist- 
once ?” 

44 Think you, Mr. Timperley,” asked the no- 
bleman, with a strong cynical bitterness again 
in bk. aeconts, — “ think you that I was going t( 
place myself at all in your power, or throw my, sell 
upon your tender mercies ? It is truo I had ob- 
tained possession of the genuiuo document that 
wus « anted as a legal and legitimate substitute 
for the document which you and Waldron forged 
nineteen years ago.. But then, how could I tell 
with any degree of accuracy how matters were 
loft by my sudden flight from England at the 
period to which wo havo been glancing back ? 
Prosecutions might have been instituted— war- 
rants might have boon issued and never recalled 
in short, Mr. Titnporley, it was only consistent 
with ordinary prudence that I should obtain the 
certitude ot my own safety before taking a step that 
might have the slightest chance of placing me in 
four power.” 

“ I am sorry, my lord,” said Timperley, with an 
obsequious bow, “ that i should enjoy so little of 
your lordship's confidence. Pardon me for adding, 
my lord, that if nineteen years have made a differ* 
ence in your lordship, they have done tho same 
with me. 1 am no longer the humble clerk, com- 
pelled to obey the mandates of a master, oven 
though it be to boeome the accomplice in a crime 
1 am rich, and consequently independent. I am 
well connected too. My niece, as you may bo 
aware, has married the Hon. Hector Hard mss; 
and {due will be one day Lady Mondlcshum. Thus 
you soe. my lord, my position oilers guarun- 

tt'Ul 

“ Well, Mr. Timperley,” interrupted Ortnsby, 

" pi ;• haps 1 myself have come to tho same conclu- 
sion : perhaps after having instituted sumo in* 
juinoe, I considered that you might be trusted up 
to a certain point. Or else think you thut 1 
should have granted you a delay of three weeks to 
enable you to get all those documents together, 
when if it had suited your purpose to destroy them 
it would have only taken three minutes to do ao P 
But still you* per haps will not bo astouiskud to 
learn that I am going to take the business out of 
your hands.” 

“ Indeed, ray lord I” said Timperloy, with a 
visible start. 44 This is an announcement which I 
was iudoed very far from expecting I” 

“ In less than an hour, Mr. Timperley,” inter- 
rupted Ormsby, “all those documents will be in 
the hands of the Solicitor of the Treasury.” 

“ Good heavens, my lord l” ejaculated Timperley, 
“ this is the very point on which L have, beon so 
uneasy ! You must know that shortly ufter your 
unfortunate father-in-law Mr. Waldron put a 
period to his existence, some Government ollicial 
called to demand that all deeds and documents in 
any way connected with you? claim should be given 
up.” 

“ And you told him,” said Lord Ormsby, 

“ that — ■ " »** 

“ That no such papers were in my possession,” 
rejoined Timperley, 44 and that none had been 
Wfflb in the office ; so that I supposed Mr. Wal- 
dron must have destroyed them before he destroyed 
thkmself.” 

^ *' Yes — I know you said this,” observed Lord 
^rmsb^icurtly. , 


“You know it, my lordP” cried the lawyer, with 
another start. 

“Yes. Bid I not just now tell you that I have 
instituted all kinds of inquiries by a variety of 
secre means P” 

44 Ah, true, my lord !” said Timperloy. “ And 
what account will your lordship give to the Soli- 
citor of the Treasury P” 

44 None,” was Ormsby’s curt response. “ I 
shall merely demand that my claims be acknow- 
ledged by virtue of the unquestionable legal and 
genealogical evidence afforded by those papers.” 

“ Ah 1” cried Timperley, his countenance bright- 
oning up : “ if your lordship purposes to act in 
this manner, it is indeed a roaaon why the business 
should be taken out of my hands.” 

“ And in what other manner do you suppose I 
could act, to bo consistent with my desire to avoid 
raising questions which may affect the reputation 
of those who aro sleeping placidly in their 
graves ?” 

“ You will bo asked, my lord,” said Timperloy, 
44 why you fled bo abruptly fiftm England nineteen 
years ago.” 

14 And if I chose to oboy the impulse of a whim 
or caprice,” said Ormsby, “ what is that to any 

one P” 

“But it may be hinted, my lord,” resumed 
Timperley, 44 that you fled because of certain irre- 
gularities in tho deeds.” 

* 4 IJut they will find all those deeds perfectly 
regular,” interrupted Oriosbv, pointing to tho 
documents upon tho writing-table ; “ aud what 
then can they say ?” 

44 They will perhaps surmise,” suggested Tim- 
porlcy, “ that they are not altogether the same do- 
cuments.” 

4 Well, but it I tell them that they aro the 
the same documents,” exclaimed Ormsby ; 44 aud 
if I choose to Buffer them to understand that 1 took 
them away with me nineteen years ago — that thoy 
have ever since been in my possession ” 

44 Ah, well, my lord,” cried Timperley, 44 in this 
case it cannot bo thought that Mr. Waldron de- 
stroyed them because some of them wore forged.” 

44 Aud thus,” interjected Ormsby, “ I save tho 
reputation of Mr. Waldron — or rather, i rescue 
and redeem it from whatsoever obloquy, more or 
less, that may have over fallen upon it. In the 
same way do I throw u protecting shield over the 
iomory of my unfortunate wife. Ay, and by 
the force of circumstances, Mr. Timperloy,” added 
Lord Ormsby, 44 you yourself also will become 
shielded and protected — though heaven knows 
hat 1 would not travel very far out of my way to 
lo this ou your account alone !” 

44 Nevertheless,” said Mr. Timperley, with a low 
bow, 44 I am deeply indebted to your lordship. 
The course your lordship purposes to adopt, will 
savo a thousand iuconvenionces. It is very prudent 
aud very wise, my lord:” — and M.r. Timperley again 
ubbod his hands in an ungovernable paroxysm of 

toy- 

44 Yes,” responded Lord Ormsby, with a cutting 
,rony, 44 it will save you the inconvenience of ever 
being told by tho Government authorities that 
r ou were guilty of a dishonourable falsehood when 
mu denied having certain papers in your poBi.es- 
kion ! — it will likewise save you from the inconve- 
nience of being ^er taxed with complicity in a 
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foul forgery ! But, Ah ! Mr. Timperley, you 
might suffer ail the consoquenoes of your past mis- 
deeds, and the memories of my father-in-law and 
my wife might remain subject to any obloquy or 
suspicion which may at any time have been thrown 
upon them, were it not that I possess a daughter 
who I now know to be the most virtuous, the most 
amiable, and the most generous of her sex ! Yes 
—I have sufficiently watched her proceedings, and 
by other means have I sufficiently espied her ac- 
tions ! Ah, you start at that word espied t You 
doubtless think it strange that a father should 
place spies to watch his daughter ! But I tell you 
again that I will believe in no human virtue until 
1 shall have triad it : I will have faith in nothing 
which is not incontrovertibly proved unto me i 
Well, then, I repeat, I am now satisfied with my 
Agnes; and ere many hours shall have elapsed 
will she be folded in my arms. I think, Mr.. Tim- 
perloy,” added Lord Ormsby, rising from his seat, 
“ that we can have now nothing more to say. Wo 
have sufficiently discussed the past ; — and as for 
the present, I have duly to take possession of these 
deeds which you have looked out and sorted for 
me/* 

“ But as to the future, my lord,” interjected 
the attorney, with an obsequious bow, “if you 
should need my professional services-—--” 

“ Beat assured, Mr. Timperley,” said Ormsby, 
breaking in upon the lawyer’s speech with all the 
cynical bitterness of a retort, “ rest assured that if 
I require your services, 1 ebull not bositate to avail 
myself of them. And who can tell P 1 have seen 
the lied Indian in the Far West have recourse to 
the serpent to borrow that serpents venom where- 
in to dip the points of his arrowB ere going forth 
to fight an enemy. Why, thea, should nut l •** 

“ My lord, I pray you to remember,” said Mr. 
Timporloy, with a malignant gloaming of his small 
reptile-like eyes, “ that your illustration is one 
somewhat calculated to give offence. Unless in- 
deed Ha ! Ha!” — and Mr. Timperley suddenly 

deemed it expedient to change his look and tone ; 
“ your lordship is pleased to be facetious !” 

“ Ah ! facetious ?” was the curt ejaculation that 
broke from Ormsby 's lips. “ Yes— doubtless one 
has a humour for facetiousness after being knocked 
about the world for some nineteen years as 1 have 
been 1 And think you not, Mr. Timperley, that 
it is enough to make a man merry and put him 
into good humour with the entire human race, to 
have seen what I have seen and to have known 
what 1 have known P Perhaps you will next ask 
mo to come and dance at some ball or take my 
part in a merry-making? Look at this hair! 
You know whufc my age is— and you can tell 
there lore whether a person in his forty-fourth 
your ought in the natural course of things to be as 
grey as I am P Oh !” he exclaimed, with the 
supremest scorn alike in his tone and in the ex- 
pression of his countenance, “ it was a lucky hit 
uu your part, Mr. Timperley, when you attributed 
facetiousness unto me /” 

There was so much withering irony in the lan- 
guage thus addressed by Lord Ormsby to the 
attorney, that the latter was almost overwhelmed 
by the power of his words. 

1)4 X beg your lordship's pardon,’* he said, shrink- 
ing, quailing, and trembling : e * J am sure I did not 
tucan to offend—' * 


m 

“ Enough, Mr. Timperley I enough !” inter* 
rupted the nobleman. 

Lord Ormsby now proceeded to secure about hii 
person the various packages of papers which Mr, 
Timperley had prepared for him; and when he 
bad done this, ho turned towards the lawyer, on 
whom he fixed his brilliant black eyes with a look 
that might pierce into the very depths of the soul ; 
and he said, “ You are sure that every requisite 
paper is there P — that nothing is wanting ?” 

“ X am sure of it, my lord,” answered Tim- 
perley. “ Your lordehip must comprehend that if 
it suited me to give you any of tho papers, it was 
to my interest to put them all into your posses- 
sion.** 

1 It was thus that I calculated,” remarked 
Ormsby ; then pulling from his pocket-book a 
number of bank-notes, he went on to obsorve, 
’Here are five hundred pounds. On the day 
when you see the newspapers announcing that my 
claims have been recognised by tho Government, 
and that nothing remains to be fulfilled but the 
formality of obtaining the recognition of my title 
by a Committee of Privileges of the House of 
Lords, you may send one of your clerks to me, and 
I will romit you a similar amount.** 

Mr. Timperley bowed very low on beholding tho 
bank-notes ; but it was almost to the vory floor 
that ho bent when he received this additional proof 
of what ho conceived to be Ormsby’s munificence. 
The nobleman comprehended what was passing in 
his mind ; and with one of thoso withering sneers 
which so often swept over his countenance, ho 
said, “ Do not think, Mr. Timperley, that .you owe 
anything to mere abstract gonerosity on my part. 
It is not so ! I love you not sufficiently to give 
you a crust to save you from starvation if I be- 
held you plunged down in the deepest vortex of 
misery. But if I cannot be gonerouB towards you 
as a fellow-creature, I can at least be just while 
dealing with you as a professional man. You kept 
hose papers as a matter of calculation, with the 
hope that some day or another they would produce 
a recompense. Well then, you have served me by 
so keeping thorn ; because, although it is perfectly 
true that with the knowledge that I now possess 
of tho whole chain of Uncage, step by step and 
link by link, I might instruct any othor clever 
practitioner to got together the requisite docu- 
ments, it would nevertheless be a work of time, 
trouble, and expense. All this you have saved 
me ; and you are therefore doserving of your re- 
ward just in the same way that a labourer is 
worthy of his hiro. Do not therefore for a single 
moment Hatter yourself that it is through any 
friendly feeling towards you personally that I am 
thus acting : it is from a souse of duty and of jus- 
tice only.” 

“ I do not the less thank your lordship,” said 
Mr. Timperley, with an obsequious bow. “ But 1 , 
am grieved to find that there is still so much bit- 
erness lurking in your soul towards me.” 

“ Bitterness towards you ?’* exclaimed Ormsby. 
Bitterness ?” ho repeated : and then he stepped 
back a pace or two, and slowly surveyed tho lawyer^ 
from head to foot and from foot to head, ut/ ii ' 
to assure himself that the individual thus standing 
before him could possibly entertain any reasonable 
doubt as to the existenee of such cause of bitter- 
“ Think you, Mr. T i m per ley, Jlhu| 1 ha.e ^ 
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forgotten bow on a particular day, nineteen years 
ago, I listened at the door of Waldron's private 

room this room l— that door! and heard 

jou and him disputing together, so that all the 
tremendous villanies which had been conoocted 
between you suddenly burst upon my knowledge 
with an effect that was all but annihilating." j 

" And yet," ejaculated Mr. Timperley, “ you | 
were the real heir of the Ormsby property after 
ill !— you were the rightful Evelyn I" 

"Tea: but you did not know it then— neither 
lid you think so," rejoined the nobleman sternly. 

* And, Ah l Mr. Timperley, think you that I have 
forgotten another scene which took place a few 
lours later on that very same day P Let me re- 
mind you of it! It was a handsome drawing- 
room at the West End. There stood Mr. Wal- 
Iron, shrinking and trembling before me; and 

there was a gloriously handsome woman it was 

my own wife Honoria turning disdainfully 

away from me because I would not yield to her 
cajoleries and become a villain! And then the 
door opened— and the accomplice of all that vil- 
lany appeared ; and this accomplice was you, Mr. 
Timperley! — you, the now respectable solicitor 
who rolls in his carriage, who gives splendid enter* 
tainments, who has become well connected, and 
whose niece will in due time shine as a peeress 
in England's aristocratic galaxy !" 

"But why, my lord— why,” asked Timperley, 
"revert to scenes so disagreeable and to periods 
which it wero better to banish from the me- 
mory P” 

44 Youj . question does indeed make me ask my- 
ielf,” said Ormsby, in his deep-toned voice, u why 
[ am remaining hero to wasto words upon you, 
ind wherefore I am extending to an hour that 
appointment which needed not to have occupied 
more than a duzen minutes? But perhaps it is 
that the long pent-up feelings of my soul required 
this vent ! — perhaps it is that I am now taking 
my revenge upon you, such as it may be, by 


I quivering all over. “ I heard that she died 
within a year after the date of my Right and be i 
father's self-destruction. Yes— this intelligence 
I reached me by some accident in the far-off 
I Amerioan clime to which I had fled ; — and though 
I naturally guessed it was of a broken heart, yet 
methought — methought ” — and here Ormsby’s 
voice grew more and more tremulous — “ me- 
thought, I say, that it was through blighted ambi- 
tion-defeated hopes of aggrandizement— baffled 
pride — 

** No, my lord ! no !” interjected Timperley. 
“ It was through despair on your account that the 
loving heart waB broken !" 

The lawyer looked with frankness, candour, and 
sincerity in Ormsby's faoe as he thu9 spoke. 
There was now something very different in the 
expression of Mr. Timperley'e countonanco from 
what it usually was ; so that Ormsby could not 
possibly entertain the slightest doubt as to the 
man’s truthfulness in the present instance. The 
nobleman shook with the violence of those emo- 
tions which he endeavoured alVko to curb and to 
conoeal : but stronger and stronger grew thoBO 
feelings— and at length, sinking upon a seat, he 
; said in a half-dying tone, “ Tell me— tell me how 
j Ilonoria’s last days were spent ?" 

The lawyer also roeumed his seat; and he pro- 
ceeded to describe to Lord Ormsby how Honoria 
I had rushed after him on the day whon he had lied 
! so precipitately, crying 44 Morton, Morton ! dear 
Morton ! come back !” And ho went on to toil iho 
nobleman how dreadfully Honoria felt his flight 
and mysterious silence ; and ho said, “ I saw her 
weep over the infont Agnes, my lord, as she had 
never wept before ! — and she used to strain it to 
her bosom, murmuring your name !" 

Lord Ormsby groaned : he rose from his soot— 

I ho pressed his hand to his brow— his lips quivered 
I violently for a few moments. But to some extent 
mastering his emotions, he sat down agaiu, saying, 
“ Go on. What else have you to toll me P" 


forcing you to retrospect upon sconeB stamped 
with the black iniquity a portion of which has 
cast its shadow upon your own soul ! And you 
recollect that seeno which I was last describing ? 
— you remember bow I burst from the room ? 
And then you know,” added Ormsby, with the 
deepest solemnity, and with a voice so sepulchral 
that it did really seem as if it camo from the 
dead, “ I was heard of no more I" 

“ Ah, my load 1 if you had come back," ejacu- 
lated Timperley, — “ or if you had only written a 
single line to alleviate the horrible suspense——" 

44 Suspense P Ah 1” interposod Ormsby ; 41 the 
suspense of those who endured the poignant griof 
which their tremendous selfishness deserved when 
they beheld all their golden visions fading from 
their view ! Ah, Mr. Timperley ! there have been 
times when 1 have known, when I have felt, and 
when I have also taid that it was no light thing 
Cpr a man to dee away from his home, from his 
wife, and from his ehild ! But when I found that 
the wife whom 1 loved and of whom I was proud, 
had become imbued with the wickedness of kor 
iftffer- » 

44 My lord, you are wrong ! you arc wrong !" 
Bxolaimed Timperley. 44 1 swear it !" he added, 
smphatically. 

"Ho lyjjLaltempt to deceive me," said Ormsby 


I havo but little more to say, my lord," con- 
j tinued Timperley— 4 * uuIosb it be that during tho 
j year which your wife survived your sudden llight, 
i she never held up her head ; and I frequently 
heard Mr. Lister say that it was not disappointed 
ambition which was killing hor, but it was bo- 
cause now that it was too late, her eyes wore 
opened to a comprehension of all your good and 
noble qualities, my lord !” 

44 Is this true, Mr. Timporley P is this true 7 " 
asked Ormsby in a tremulous voice. 

“ As 1 have a soul to be saved !" exclaimed the 
lawyer emphatically. 

44 My God !" — and now Lord Ormsby's omo- 
tions burst forth beyond tho power of control ; the 
strong man wept and sobbed like a child : tho 
rock was smitten — tho waters were gushing forth : 
the stone was roiled away from the sepulchre of 
his heart, and light dawned in upon it ! 

For several minutes did that ebullition of feel- 
ing last; and during this interval Ormsby’s coun- 
tenance was concealod from Timporley’s view, 

I either being avertod whon he wept so bitterly, or 
J being buried in his hands when he sobbed so eon- 
j vulsively. And now, as he wiped away his tears 
and slowly turned his looks upon the lawyer, the 
! latter was struck by the idea that somo great and 
1 signal change had X>kon place in Ormsby's aspect. 
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Was it that the rod which had just now stricken 
the sterile rock of his breast had become also an 
enchanter’s wand to work its spell upon his fea- 
tures?-' was it that tho tears which had welled 
forth from his eyes, bad with their torrents swept 
away the dark sombre looks of cynicism ?— was it 
that the cloud having discharged its deluge, had 
passed away from the heaven which it had dark- 
ened, leaving it in a serene and placid sunlight P 
We do not say that it was precisely in such terms 
as these that Mr. Timperley questioned himself on 
the point : but, as we have intimated, he was assu- 
redly struck by the change that had taken place 
within tho last few minutes in Lord Ormsby’s 
looks. * 

“ You have told mo something, Mr. Timperley, 
which has affected me deeply,” he said, in a voice 
that was milder and less lugubrious than it had 
hitherto sounded. “ I could not have possibly 
foreseen that such a revelation was in storo for me ! 
Alas, after all* 1 had judged Uonoria too harshly ! 
God have mercy upoi^ her soul for having given 
mo the cause thus sternly to judge !— and God for- 
give me for having dono it !” 

With these words Lord Ormsby turned abruptly 
away from the lawyer’s presence, and quitted the 
house. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

OOIINIA AND AOSE3. 

Tins reader will remember that when we last spoke 
of Corinna Paoli, we left her stretched upon a bed 
of sickness, on which she had been thrown by the 
sudden announcement that her lover Edgar Mar- 
cellin was the murdorer of her brother Giulio. 
But as tho reador has no doubt surmised, Edgar 
Marcellin succeeded in Satisfying Corinna that he 
was complotoly innocent of the heinous crime, 
which could be ascribed only to the Marchioness 
di Mirano. Thus, whon Edgar had set off from 
England on his expedition to Florence, he left 
Corinna with a tremendous weight taken off her 
mind, and experiencing a sudden improvement in 
her health, which was naturally the result of that 
mental alleviation. 

It was about eighteon days since Marcellin had 
taken his departure, and Corinna was as yet en- 
tirely without any intelligence with regard to the 
numerous adventures he bad experienced in tho 
Tuscan capital. She had received one letter from 
him : it was hurriedly written/from Genoa, to say 
that ho had arrived thus far in safety and was 
about to make the best of his way on to Florence. 
The young girl was now completely restored io 
health, and enabled to go forth and take exercise 
as usual. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon of 
the same day on which tho interview had taken 
place between Mr. Timperley and Lord Ormsby, 
that Corinna was walking in the garden belonging 
to Sidney Villa. Her little brother was home irom 
school for a half-holiday, and was playing about 
witjj his little sister— for the day was a fine one. 
Every now and then Corinna looked towards the 
iron gates ; and she mentally ejaculated, “ I cer- 
tainly thought he would have corje this afternoon 1 


Could I have mistaken what he told me the day 

before yesterday ?” 

Presently, whon her little brother and sister 
were at a considerable distance in the garden, 
Corinna oponed the gato and went out into the 
road. An ejaculation escaped her lips; for be* 
hold ! at a little distance she perceived the gentle- 
man whom she was expecting. She hastened to- 
wards him, exolaiming, “ I thought I could not 
have misunderstood you, Mr. Hargrave ! I was 
almost sure you would come !” 

“Yea— I promised to be with you this after- 
noon/* ho replied : “ but I am half- an- hour later 
than I had expocted I should be. I have been 
detained on business of the most important na- 
ture.” 

“ And to-day, you know, Mr. Hargrave,” said 
Corinna, “you are to give me important infor- 
mation. Do you not remember that tho 90 were 
the words you used tho day beforo yesterday ?” 

“And I intend to keep my promise,” was tho 
rosponse. “ But can you walk with me for half- 
an-hour ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Corinna : “ my littlo brother 
and sister are playing in the garden, where they 
cannot possibly take any harm.” 

“ Thon lot ub walk up this diverging avenue, 
as usual — and you must listen attentively to me, 
Corinna ; for the rovolations I am about to make 
are indeed of a most important nature.” 

“ Oh ! rest assured, Mr. Ilargravo, that I shall 
listen with attention 1” replied the young lady. 

And now that we are beyond the view of the 
villa, I besoech you to lose no time in upening 
your mind to mo.” 

“ You remomber all that I said to your father 
and yourself a few weoks ago ?” 

“ On tho very same day when that angel of 
goodnoss Agnes discovered us in our wretched 
abode !” 

“ That very same day, Corinna. You remom- 
ber, I ask, whut I thon told youP” 

“ Yob, Mr. Hargrave/* replied the damsel : “ I 
remomber you said that you had in other times 
been an intimate friend of Mr. Morton Evelyn, 
the father of Agnes : you also said that for this 
and for other reasons you experienced the greatest 
possible interest in Agnes — but that you had been 
absent for so long a time from England you knew 
nothing about her—” 

* Yes— all this I said, Corinna ; and it was be- 

cause I did desire to know- something relative to 
tho character, disposition, habits, and pursuits of 
Aguos, that I availed myself of the arrangement 
which she had made for you to go and live with 
her ” 

* And thus I have aeted as a sort of spy upon 
her proceedings !” exolaimed Corinna. “ But I 
have experienced no regret and no remorse for 
having dono so, Mr. Hargrave,” she oontinued ; 
“ becauso from tho very first 1 felt assured that it 
could bo nothing but a good account that I should 
have to give of her ; for everybody could tell by 
a single glance at her countenance that she is so 
angel of goodnoss I And then too you assured, me 
so positively, Mr. Hargrave, that it was entirely 
in Agnes’ interests you were aoting and that you 
consequently engaged my services. In short, you 
said that if Agnes proved to be everything you 
hoped, desired, hnd expected, you had «twa for 
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her a source of indescribable happiness ! Now, 
then, Mr. Hargrave,” exclaimed the ingenuous and 
warm-hearted girl, “ you see that I full well recol- 
lect everything you told my father and mo on that 
day when you introduced yourself to us after 
Agnes had taken her departure/' 

“ And now, my dear Corinna, you are pre- 
pared to learn that I am fully satisfied with all 
the reports you have made to me P” 

“ How is it possible you could be otherwise P" 
ejaculated Corinna enthusiastically. 

“ No : it » impossible !” — and it was with 
almost an equal degree of enthusiasm that these 
words were spoken. * Bat tell me, Corinna— 
have you the slightest suspicion of what £ am 
about to say to you? Is there in your mind a 
presentiment—” 

“ Ah 1” said Corinna, gaaing earnestly up into 
her companion’s countenance : “ there have indeed 
been moments when I have suspected ! Yea— 
perhaps nose more than ever 1 Ob, heavens ! if 
it were so—” 

" What — what is it that you suspect, my dear 
girl ? what is it that you think f” — and it was in 
a voioe full of emotion that the questions were 
put* 

“Oh! am I right in calling you Mr. Har- 
grave?” asked Corinna : “ ought I not rather to 
call you by eomo other namoP For I think— 
Oh! I suspect 1 scarcely dare speak it—" 

“Yes, yos — speak your thoughts, my dear 
girl ! speak your thoughts frooly ! By so doing 
you may spare me the excitement of a studied 
revelation I” 

“ Oh then, if I must speak my thoughts/’ cried 
Corinna, M I should say that you are not Mr. Har- 
grave, the friend of the deceased Mr. Morton 
Evelyn— but that Mr. Morton Evelyn himself 
lives l — and though it seems as if I weTe thinking 
of the wild and the impossible, yet I should say 
that you are that same Morton Evelyn! — yes, you 
are the father of Agnes !” 

Lord Ormsby took Corinna’* hand ; and press- 
ing it in his cwn, he said, “ My dear girl, for the 
goodness of heart which you have shown from the 
very first instant of my acquaintance with you, I 
wish you all possible happiness. Nay, more ! 1 
will do all I oan to promote it ! You have told 
me all your little secrete j and heaven grant that 
you may yet enjoy long years of bliss with the 
young French gentleman who has won your heart 1 
And it is as a kinsman that I thus speak to you, 
Corinna!” / 

“ Ah, then,” she ejaculated, n my suspicion is 
correofc— and you are Mr. Morton Evelyn 1" 

“ Yes— I am he,” replied Ormsby ; “ and I 
am the father of Agnes ! And this day— indeed 
within the hour that is passing— shall I strain her 
in my arms !” 

Tears of joy streamed down Corinna’s cheeks ; 
and she dung to Lord Onnsb/s arm for support, 
for she was ready to sink, overpowered by the emo- 
tions that were exoited within hor. And then for 
the next quarter of an hour there was a deeply 
h. serious discourse between the nobleman and Co- 
rinna : he revealed many things to her knowledge, 
and he gave her instructions how she was pre- 
sently to proceed in a task of the most delicate 
nature which he entrusted to her. They sepa- 
rated; and while Lord Ormsby roamed about for a 


while in the neighbourhood, the scene which wo 
are on the point of relating occurred within the 
walls of Sidney Villa. 

Corinna returned to the garden, and took her 
little brother and sister indoors. Composing her 
countenance as well as she was ablo, she entered 
the parlour where Agnes was seated. There was 
always a smile and a kind word from Miss 
Evelyn for Corinna ; and the Neapolitan girl, 
taking the hand of her benefactress, exclaimed 
with enthusiasm, “ Oh, my dear Agnes ! how 
sweet it is to receive bounties from an angol such 
as you !** 

“My dear Corinna,” she answered, “ you must 
not address mo in such language as this. I have 
often and often told you that you are not to con- 
sider yourself under such very great obligations to 
me ; for at the outset I was only performing a 
Christian duty— and then I conceived a great 
liking for you—" 

“ I know it, dear Agnes!” interrupted Corinna, 
bending down and kissing ow beauteous horoine’s 
cheek. “ But perhaps it is not after all so very, 
very astonishing that there should be this strong 
fooling between us ; for there is a certain degree 
of kinship-*; — *” 

“What mean you, my dear Corinna P” asked 
Agnes. “ Kinship did you say P" 

“ Yes and now our heroine felt the two hands 
which rotained her own, trembling nervously. 

“ It is true, dear Agnes ! You have heard mo 
say that my mother was an Englishwoman. She 
belonged to the Morton family — that family which 
had intermarried with the Evelyns; and — and— 
dear Agnes !" added Corinna, diffidently and tremu- 
lously, “ my poor mother was first cousin to your 
father l" 

“ Is this possible P” exclaimed Agnes, full of 
wonderment and delight. “How do you know 
that it is so P But, Ah ! I am rejoiced, dear Co- 
rinna, to find a relative* in one whom I already 
loved ! Alas, my poor father, who has so long 
been dead—” 

“Say not so, dear Agnes!" interjected Corinna, 
“ Long lost to you, no doubt ; — but not dead !” 

“ Oorinna !” ejaculated our heroine, starting up, 
full of nervous trepidation, from her seat, “ there 
is something more in all this than I can anticipate ! 
What do you mean? Tell me, my dear friend 1— 
keep me not in suspense, I conjure you !” 

“ Have you never thought, dear Agnes, that it 
is possible your father might bo alive P” asked 
Corinna. 

“ Yes — possible ! just possible ! barely possible !" 
rejoined Agues, with feverish excitement : and 
then she instantaneously added in a mournful 
tone, “ But by no means probable !” 

“And why not probable, Agnes?” inquired 
Corinna. 

“ Good heavens ! if you know aomothing," cried 
our heroine, “ speak ! speak ! And now 1 again 
think you do ! Oh, yes ! it again strikes me that 
there is something significant in your words and 
in your looks ! Tell me, Corinna — — ” 

“ Pray do not exoite yourself, dear Agnes 1” in- 
terrupted the Neapolitan girl. “IwaB only say- 
ing that such strange things take place in. this 

world such, for instance, as the discovery that 

there is a certain bond of kinship between your- 
self and me—” 
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“ Ah ! you havo not told me,” exclaimed Agnes, 
“how this discovery was made ?” 

“Forgive me, my sweet friend !” said Corinna, 
throwing hor arms round our heroine’s neck, 
" when I tell you that 1 have known it for some 
weeks !” 

“ For some weeks P” cried Agnes in amaze- 
ment. 

“ Yes— ever since the day when I first met you,” 
rejoined Corinna. 

“I cannot understand it!” ejaculated Agnes. 
“ 1 feel as if you were speaking with the know- 
ledge of something that is as yet unknown to mo ! 
Oh, Corinna! you ore incapable of any studied 
deception — without a sufficient reason ” 

“And perhaps, dearest Agnes, I may have had 
a sufficient reason to deceive you !” — and she 
pressed her beautiful vermilion lips to the damask 
cheek of our heroine. 

No. 75.— Agues. 


“Oh ! then I am indoed hovering upon tbo 
brink of somo revelation !” exclaimed Agnes. 
“But I conjure you to tell mo whether you have 
evil or good news ?” 

“ God forbid,” cried Corinna, enthusiastically, 
“ that 1 should have evil tidings for you, my 
swept cousin !” 

“Cousin? Yes! you are my cousin if your 
mother were indeed so nearly allied to my poor 
father ! But you have known it ever since wo 
first met, Corinna ? you have thus known it for 
six long weeks ?” 

“It was a secret which I was most strictly de- 
sired to keep,” rejoined Corinna. “ Mit Har- 
grave—” 

“ Mr. Hargrave ?” echoed Agnes. “ Why, that 
was the gentleman who brought, over the docu- 
ment which effected old Mr. Barrington's re- 
lease!” 


You. II. . 
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•* The very same,” answered Corinna. “ You f —spotless in character as she was chaste m ths 

noticed him particularly the other day, you I very name which she boro! And that name ol 

know——” I Agnes,— Oh, with what emotion was it breathed 

“Geod heavens, my dear cousin !” cried Agnes, . from the father’s lips!— and how he wept and 

**is your brain wandering P You actually frighten sobbed with all the varied feelings which this 


me ! J do not know Mr. Hargrave 1 I only 
heard Winifred speak of him ! You kt»ow Wini- 
fred - Mrs. lioderic k Dalham P I think I have 

introduced you to her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Corinna. “ But do you not recol- 
lect the tall gentleman in black—” 

“ Whom we saw in the Regent's Park P” cried 
Agnes. “ Yes 1 I remember 1 him well !” 

“ And that was Mr. Hargrave,” rejoinod Co- 
rinna. 

“ You knew itP and you did not say so? Ob, 
there is a strange mystery in all this !” 

“ Very strange, my dear Agnes ; for his name 

is not No,” said Corinna, interrupting herself, 

and proceeding cautiously and slowly,—” his name 
is not Mr. Hargrave after all ” 

“ Then who is he ?” asked Agnes, turning very 
pale and trembling. “ I see, my dear cousid, that 
all you hove been saying is to prepare me for some 
startling revelation 1 And then, the way that you 
have introduced the name of Mr. Hargrave— 
the next moment telling me that it is not his 
name ! And, Oh !” cried Agnes, her feelings now 
beiog worked up to the eltremelt verge of tension, 
** who could have told you that you were a rela- 
tion of mine, unlese it were— -Rut heavens ! 
Corinna! tell me, I beseech you — 

“ Oh, prepare yourself, dearest Agnes ! prepare 
yourself,” said the Neapolitan girl entreatingly, 
“for a revelation so wild and wonderful— involving 
something that is but one step below the super- 
natural — as if the dead had come to life and the 
long-lost were found !'* 

A cry burst from the lips of Agnes, and she 
fainted in Comma's arms. The young lady rang 
the bell : Rachel hastened to answer the sum- 
mons ; and while restoratives were being adminis- 
tered, Corinna hastily whispored a few words of 
astounding revelation to tho earB of the worthy 
woman. 

” I now ge to fetch her father !” said Corinna. 

“ Prepare her fully ! —yes, prepare her fully to 
meet him !— the dead who is alive ! the long- 
lost who is found ! Prepare her to meet him, 
not as plain Mr. Morton Evelyn !— but prepare 
her to learn that she is the scion of aristocracy — 
that her father never was an impostor nor a pre- 
tender— but that he is Lord Ormsby !” 

Rachel promised to fulfil Comma's injunctions; 
and the Neapolitan girl, hastening to slip on her 
bonnet and shawl, again glided through tbegaiden, 
and passed out of the iron gate. At a little dis- 
tance she beheld Lord Ormsby, who was anxiously 
awaiting her return. She flew towards him ; and 
almost breathless with her emotions, she gasped 
forth, “ You may come,, my lord ! you may 
come !“ 

It would be impossible to convey an adequate 
idea of the scene which presently took place, when j 
the daughter was clasped in tho father’s arms — I 
when again and again, and yet agaiQ he strained j 
her to his heart— when he, imprinted a thousand 
kisses on her b r ow— or when ho surveyed her with 
all a parent's pride and admiration, knowing that 
she was as pure and virtuous as she was beautiful 


j meeting was but too well calculated to excite [ 
j And on her side, what emotions were experienced 
by the lovely daughter!— what bliss filled her soul J 
and then what doubts took possession of her mind ! 
—doubts lest this were only a mere dream, too 
bright and beautiful to last ! 

Rachel bad retired ; but Corinna was present. 
She would have withdrawn also, to leave the father 
and daughter together, but that Lord- Ormsby 
himself bade her remain — for he was afraid lest 
the effect of this meeting might be almost more 
than Agnes could endure, after having already 
experienced one swoon. 

But for the lovely girl happiness bad a powerful 
vitality ; and when all the doubts were banished 
from her mind — when sho saw that it was no 
dream, but that it was alia reality— she abandoned 
herself as it wero to the tide of bliss on which her 
soul waB now floating, — that tide which was so 
clear! that soul which was s? stainless! For, OU ! 
to know a father’s love, she who bad never before 
known it ! — to greet a father's return whom 
sho had believed such return impossible ! — this 
was a happness as great as if the heart were re- 
joicing because the very grave itself had given up 
its dead 1 To be brief, the happiness which Agnus 
now experienced, was such that though we have 
endeavoured to heap some Sentences together in 
order to describe it, 'tis nevertheless something 
Which defies all description, and is not to be em- 
bodied in the shape of any language known to tho 
human race ! 

For an hour sat that father and that daughter, 
with their young cousin— saying a thousand tilings 
— wishing to give explanations concerning tho 
past, yet not knowing at what point to begin — 
and over and over again feeling their hearts too 
full for any further utterance! And again and 
again a long and fervid embrace was taken ; and 
the sire contemplated the daughter with looks of 
pride, admiration, and love — and the daughter 
contemplated the parent with a joy so heartfelt — 
an affection so deep— that ail the best sentiments 
of which tho human soul is susceptible, seemed 
concentrated therein ! Again and ugain must wo 
say that it was a scene which no power of language 
can describe. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

A CUT E 8 AN1) HER BATHER. 

At length tho violence of the first gush of fooling 
subsided somewhat — the very strength of those 
highly wrought emotions expended itself-; and the 
father and daughter became enabled to converse in 
i more tranquillised and deliberate manner than 
they had as yet done. And now it was that Co- 
rinna Paoli seized an opportune moment to glide 
away from the apartment ; for she naturally felt 
that this father and this daughter must have much 
to sav to each other — an infinite variety of explana- 
tions to give, and an incalculable number of com- 
munications mutually to make. It was some time 
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however before Lord Ormsby and Agnes noticed 
that Corinna had disappeared, bo little were their 
senses now susceptible of anything that was occur' 
ring Jbeyond the sphere in which all their own 
thoughts, feelings, and emotions wero agitating. 

“You will ask me, my dear child,” said Lord 
Ormsbv, “ wherefore 1 bare neglected you for so 
many long years — wherefore I had abandoned you 
—and why I remained afar off in another hemi- 
sphere, as if totally regardless of your existence in 
the world ? But you must know, dearest Agnes, 
that my mind has been in bo morbid a state — my 
brain has been so affected, that if 1 have not been 
absolutely mad the whole time — » outrageously 
insane— I have at least been the victim of a mono- 
mania so complete that it rendered me a cynic and 
a misanthrope. .By brooding over my sorrows and 
my wrongs, I was led bn to the settled conviction 
that all the world had turned its face against me— 
that there was a sort of league on the part of the 
whole human race to persecute me ; and especially 
did 1 hold in abhorrence the sex to which you 
belong, Agnes! Oh! it is a frightful thing when 
the mind becomes so warped and attenuated that 
every image which is ,J Veflected upon the disc of its 
iuward vision becomes distorted so that the fairest 
shape takes an aspect the most monstrous, and 
the loveliest beings seem the njoat hideous and 
revolting!” * 

“ For heaven’s sake, dear father, speak not in 
this strain !” murmured Agne«», the tears flowing 
down her darnask cheeks. “ You must no longer 
look upon the past ! — you must think only of the 
happiness of the present— end you must entertain 
every hope for the future !” 

“ Yes, my beloved child,” answered Ormsby, 
kissing awn y thoso tears from his beauteous 
daughter’s chocks, “ there is indeed happiness for 
the present, and there is every hope lor the felicity 
of the future ! But it is absolutely necessary, 
Agnes, that we should converse upon certain topics, 
and that there should be explanations between us. 
Yo" must now know all^hat concerns the past of 
my life: — for this once, Agnes, will we speak of all 
these things— and in so doing wo must look upon 
it as a disagreeable task, which circumstances ne- 
cessitate, and which will leave our minds lightened 
ns it were from a burden when it is performed. 
Besides, my dear Agues, i am well assured that 
you can only havo a dun knowledge of those in- 
cidents which cast a sudden blight upon my exist- 
ence— drove me from my home— exiled mo from 
my native land— and made me a wanderer, under 
a feigned name, amidst the strangers of auother 
hemisphere ! 

“ Aud Oh, my dear father!” gently whispered j 
Agnes, “ if it be absolutely necessary that you' 
should tell mo all these things, rest assured that 
you will receive the tenderest sympathy of your 
Loving daughter for all the sorrows that you may j 
have experienced !’’ * 

Lord Ormsby proceeded to explain to Agnes the 
details of those transactions in connexion with the 
deceased Mr. Waldron which havo been so fully 
recorded in the ppeuing chapters of our tale. As 
his lordship supposed, Agnea had indeed but a dim 
and vague knowledge of those events; and it wus 
now therefore with a fearlul interest that she 
listened to the recital. 

“Arad why did 1 lly from England ?” said her 


father: “why did I flee from ray home, to bo 
heard of no more P In the first place, dearest 
Agnes, I was resolved not to be the supporter of 
a tremendous cheat from the moment that I had 
discovered it: but on the other hand ray pride 
would not suffer me to remain to look the world 
in the face end bear all the ridicule which would 
have been inevitably thrown upon me! Nay, 

J more— l dreaded lest it should not even be fancied 
| that I was a dupe, but that I was either the sole 
conoocter of a villanuus lraud, or the willing ac- 
complice of designing persons! And then too, 
there were my father-in-law’s terrific threats that 
he would throw all the blame upon me — that ho 
would make me appear to be the villain in order 
to clear and exonerate himself; and Oh! I shud- 
dered at the idea of dungeons and chains, of 
prisons and of gibbets ; for at that time, Agnes,” 
added Lord OrmBby in a sombre tone, “ lorgery 
was punished with death /” 

“ Oh, dearest father 1” cried the young maiden, 
flinging bor arms about her sire’s neck; “it was 
no wonder that you fled from your home and the 
land of your birth, — abandoning wife, child— every- 
thing !” 

“ Oh ! if I had not believed that the wife of 
whom I. was so proud, was an accomplice in her 
father’s iniquity, I might perhaps have remained ! 
— yes, 1 might have remained !” cried Ormsby. 
“But wben^I thought that she was no longer 
worthy of either ray rospect or my love, I felt as 
if my list hope on earth was gone !— as if the only 
tie which had continued to biud mo to my country 
and my home had been suddenly severed ! It was 
as a desperate man that I fled. For, Oh * not even 
thine image, sweot infant as thou then wast ! could 
constitute another bond to hold mo to ray home 1 
No, no! All the worst that I thought of your 
unhappy mother, was suddenly reflected as it were 
upon thee ! And so I went away ; and for nine- 
teen years, Agnes, I have suffered intervals of an- 
guish or else of an eutire numbing of the soul’i 
sensibilities, such as no language can describe ! 
My God ! and this day I have discovered that my 
poor wife — your mother Honoria — was not so 
culpable after all. No— it was onl^ in a moment 
of mental aberration, so to speak, that she bee.tuae 
the accomplice of her father’s iuiquitous inten- 
tions ! If I had known it before— if there had 
only been tho slightest whisper to waft the word 
to me across tho Atlantic, and to breathe in my 
ear that Honoris loved me, that she was penitent, 
and while pressing thee to her bosom, she was 
calling in agony upon God to send back a husband 
and a father to the home which he had deserted,— 
Oh ! I should have returned. I should have re- 
turned !— and long, long ere this, dearest Agnes — 
yes, even in thy smiling infancy, wouldst thou 
have experienced a father’s love— a sire’s tender- 
ness !” 

Agnes was now weeping softly but plenteouely. 
tho tears wero likewise trickling down the cheeks 
of her father. There was a long silence j and then 
Lord Ormsby, suddenly straiuing the beauteous 
girl to his heart, murmured, “ Weep not, dearest 
Agnes: for, Oh! if tho spirits of the departed 
are allowed to look down upou those whom they 
loved and left upon earth, your poor mother may 
smile with placid joy at the certainty that her 
memory is no longer thought of uulovingly by mel” 
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There was another pause ; and then Lord hind in my native land nearly four years pre- 
Orrneby went on to say, “ In casting a retrospec vious. I learnt that my father-inlaw had com- 

tive gin nee ov r my life, Agnes, there is a perior uaitted suicide, aud that my wife was dead. This 
of two or three years which seems as if it were was all that I could ascertain; for my informant 
covered by a black veil, not altogether impervious was but slightly acquainted with the oiroumstanoes 
to the sight, but through which the mental vision of the case, and the discourse arose by one of those 
can only penetrate dimly and imperfectly. That acoidents which occasionally occur within the ex- 
period of my life remains not an entire blank in my perience of everybody. I should add that the 
memory ; but its incidents are only seen in mere Englishman entertained not the slightest idea hoar 
sketchy outlines or uncertain shapeless forms, as deeply interested I was in the matters whereof he 
objects that are seen through a mist. That period was conversing. The plague continued to rage at 
of three years to which I refer, Agnes, was the New Orleans— the terrible cholera, converting whole 
interval that immediately succeeded my flight from streets into sepulchres and carrying desolation 
England and my transit over the Atlantic. Shud- nto thousands of homes! But it spared mo; and 


der not, dearest !— but — but — with fortitude arm 
yourself — while you learn that for three years I 

was the inmate of— of 1 can scarcely speak it 

an asylum you understand me— in New 

York !” 

A shriek escaped from the lips of Agnes ; 
horror was expressed in her eyes ; and her checks 
became deadly pule as sho again threw her arms 
about her father’s neck ; and then she burst forth 
into a flood of tears, mingled with convulsive sobs. 
It was some time before the feelings of either 
the father or daughter were sufficiently composed 
to enable the former to continue his narrative. 

“ My dearest Agnes,” he at length said, “ you 
can understand tno fully when I assure you that I 
am not telling you all these things to harrow up 
your feelings or to plunge daggers into your sensi- 
tive heart : but it io u needful though a painful 
task which 1 am fulfilling. You must know 
everything connected with my bygone career ; or 
else if you comprehended not what has been the 
state of my mind for so many long, long years, 
you would not hold me guiltless nor my conduct 
venial in having abandoned you. Nay, interrupt 
me not ! — but listen, I beseech you! Yes — for 
three whole years was I an inmate of that place, — 
not because I was veritably mad, for I was harm* 
less; but because I had been found a wanderer in 
the streets of New York— penniless, starving — 
without any document about me to show who 1 
was— and obstinately maintaining a profound 
silence when questioned.” 

“ Just heaven, deur father ! how you must have 
suffered !” murmured Agnes, again weeping. 

“Aud then,” hastily pursued Lord Orrasby, “on 
being emancipated from that place, I was taken 
by a benevolent hand aud introduced as a clerk 
into a counting-house, where I remained for some 
monthB, doing my duty— that is to say, perform- 
ing whatsoever tasks that were set me, with a 
mechanical precision. About that time the plague 
was raging in Now Orleans— decimating the po- 
pulation, and rendering that great southern city a 
scene of horror and mourning. The mercantile 
firm at New York had largo transactions with 
New Orleans : it suddenly became of vital import- 
ance to send an agent to that southern city; but 
no one would go to encouuter (as it was supposed) 
an almost certain death. At that crisis I offered 
my services. Of what value was my life P I 
could afford to triflo with it— to stake it upon any 
venture— because I recked not for it ! I went to 
Nety Orleans. It was while .there, — yes, metbinks 
it was there , if my memory do not fail me — that I 
chanced to receive from an Eughsh traveller some 
intelligence relative to those whom I had left be- 


I was enabled to render tho most important ser- 
vices to the mercantile firm which I represented in 
bat southern city. On my return to New York, 
my employers presented me with a sum of money, 
which if represented in English coin, would 
amount to about eight hundred pounds. I quitted 
their service : I was getting disgusted with the 
haunts of men and with mankind itself. I beheld 
selfishness everywhere ; and I longed to flee afar 
From human society. I thought of pushing off 
nto the Ear West— clearing ^'or myself a place in 
the midst of one of the great primeval forests, 
and there establishing my anchorite home. And 
thus I became a wanderor through tracks where 
daily and Hourly I incurred a myriad dungers. 
There was tho lied Indian burning to possess 
himself of ray scalp ; while tho rattle of the deadly 
reptile continuously warnod me that wheresoever I 
lay down to rest, my eyes might close in a slumber 
whence there should be no awakening !” 

“ Ob, father ! dear father I” shudderingly mur- 
mured Agnes, as she nestled like a timid bird 
oloser to her sire's breast. 

“And yet I passed soatheless through those and 
couutless other perils, which must be encountered 
by those,” pursued Lord Ormsbv, “ who plunge 
into the wild regions of the Far West. For years 
I wandered there — sometimes settling for weeks 
in little villages or hamleto, on which 1 unexpect- 
edly stumbled as it were amidst those primeval 
forests — sometimes abiding in caves hollowed by 
nature in the rock. At last I became weariod of 
this existence, and I began to think that I had no 
right to separate myself so completely from tho 
great mass of human society. By a strange re- 
vulsion of feeling my heart began to yearn to- 
wards my species, and I fancied that by doing 
good to others 1 should be pouring a balm into the 
wounds of my own soul. And so I went back 
into the great cities and towns of the American 
Union. 1 visited prisons and madhouses — I was 
never weariod of listening to tales of distress in 
order that I might relieve the narrators. Thus, in 
less than a twelvemonth after my return from the 
far-off places of nature's primeval barbarism to 
those scenes of civilization, my purse was emptied ; 
and the reflections which were then forced upon my 
mind began to diminish the philanthropy of my 
feelings. I saw where I had been duped : I com- 
prehended where I had been imposed upon : and 
at the same time I received several practioal illus- 
trations of the ingratitude of those who had been 
the recipients of my bounty. I went to New 
York: I made my way to the offices of the mer- 
cantile Arm by which I had been previously am- 
Dloved : but there I found that nothin? could be 
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done for me. I was coldly received. *1 might 
have remained in their service; but the moment I 
had got their money [ had left them. Pur years 
they had beard nothing of me: they did not know 
what 1 might have been doing in the interval. They 
would therefore rather not renew the connexion.* 
Such was the language that was held towards me. 
I went elsewhere, soliciting employment; for it 
was actually the means of subsistence that I now 
needed. And I found employment, —mean and 
poor it is true, but still productive of sufficient to 
give me my bread. Again, after the lapse of two 
or three years, I realized a sum of money again 
I loft New York, and bent my restless steps 
through the Union. But this time 1 gave no alms 
and suffered myself to be moved by no tale of dis- 
tress. 1 became completely cynical. After a 
while I arrivod* a second time at New Orleans. 
The cholera was again raging there ; and I can 
scarcely tell what morbid feeling it was that in- 
duced me to ponetrate into that city of desolation. 
Perhaps it was to fling a cartel at Death himself! 
But no matter. Thither I went: and I beheld an 
opportunity of turning to advantage the little 
money which remaintd to me ; for Death broke up 
some of the oldest and grandest establishments — 
and the same causo which filled the cemeteries 
with corpses, glutted the markets with goods. 
Well, to be brief, I made some money; and after 
a while I went and sottled in Jamaica. Many 
long years had then passed since I left England 

Oil ! so many years that I scarcely dared look 

back upon them ! — and if ever there were a ' earn- 
ing in my heart to institute inquiries relative to 
ono who might possibly be alive in my native land 
— 1 allude to yourself, dear Agnes !— there wa9an- 
other leeling, sternly morbid, cynical, and unna- 
tural, which spoke as it were with a loud voice in 
my soul, proclaiming the word No / And thus 
time passed on, and circumstances threw me in the 
way of Oustavus Barrington. Oh! conceive, my 
dear Agnes, how strongly a certain chord was 
touched in my heart whjsn Gustavus, in speaking 
of his uncle’s affairs, chanced to mention the name 
of Timperley ! A thousand memories of the past 
were conjured up; and kuowing Timperley to be a 
villain, 1 resolved to take some measures to put 
old Mr. Barrington on his guard against him. In 
this I succeeded. Well, Gustavus went to Eng- 
land ; and then he returned to Jamaica again. 
Alter a while my acquaintance was renewed with 
him ; and then it was that providenco made him 
the instrument of placing in my hands a document 
which showed me ut once that after all I was no 
impostor, but that the title and tho revenues of 
the Evelyns of Ormsby were indeed all legally 
mine own. Oh, then what a revulsion of feeling 
took place within me !” 

“I can well understand it, dearest father !” ex- 
claimed Agnos, now embracing him with renewed 
sensations of joy; for the affectionate girl had been 
all along identifying herself with her sire in every- 
thing ho had undergone, felt, and suffered. 

‘‘Yes,’* continued Ormsbyj ‘‘everything now 
suddenly appeared to me under a different aspect. 
The whole world hud abruptly changed its hues, as 
if it were a kuleidoscope that I was surveying. 
Might there not be yet a something worth liviog 
for ? Perhaps you, my child, still existed ! It 
was*thus that I thought within myself. Then 


away to England I sped, tbe bearer of an im- 
portant document which was to accomplish old 
Mr. Barrington’s release. I called upon Winifred : 
she mentioned your name- the name of Miss 
Evelyn! Good heavens! what sensations took 
possession of me ! 1 cannot explain what my 

feelings were whoa I inquired the Christian name 
of that Miss Evelyn to whom she had just alluded. 
It was Agnes ! Ah, then it was my own daughter I 
— there could be no doubt of it ! I learnt where 
you lived ; and that very same afternoon I made a 
thousand inquiries concerning you in this neigh- 
bourhood. But enough on that point for the pre- 
sent! Other inquiries I instituted in respect to 
tbe past : I found that no legal proceedings had 
ever been taken against me by the Government— 
that all which concerned me at the time when I 
fled from England, was more or less enveloped in 
mystery — and that as so little was knowu in refer- 
ence to the real motives which had induced me to 
flee, my claims might now be prosecutod without 
much chance of reviving scandal or evil reports, 
and without the danger of throwing opprobrium 
on tbe memories of the dead. And now, Agnes,’* 
added Lord Ormsby, “ I think that I have nothing 
more to say, —unless it be to tell you that for the 
present I am shrouding all my proceedings in 
secrecy, because I wish not to be known to the 
world at large until tho formal recognition of my 
claims shall place me at onco upon that social pin- 
nacle which I roust henceforth occupy.’* 

“ And now, dearest father,'* said Agnes, “ that 
you have told me of all you have gone through 
and of all you have suffered, promise roe — On! 
promiso mo, that the subject shall be revived no 
more, and that the unpleasant task being accom- 
plished, it shall not again enter amongst the topics 
of our discourse !** 

“ Best assured, Agnes,” answered Lord Ormsby, 

“ that I shall be only too glad to bury the past in 
oblivion, whilo enjoying the happiness of the pre- 
sent. Alas, that your cousin Eloribel should not 
be hero !** 

“ Ob, poor Floribcl !** murmured Agnes, with 
tears in her eyes. “ Think not too harshly of 
her ! I have every reason to suppose that she is 
completely penitent — that she is dwelling in Bomo 
seclusion— and that ahe is unflinchingly pursuing 
tho path of virtue into which she has returned. 
But, my dour father,” said Agnes, as a sudden idea 
seemed to strike her, and while a blush crossed her 
beauteous countenance — yet it wus with the most 
ingenuous frankness that her large blue eyes were 
turned upon her sire, as she went on to say, “You 
have evidently made many, many inquiries con- 
cerning all in whom you were in any way in- 
terested. Has it come to your knowledge that I 
have acoeptcd the attentions of a young gentle- 
man - 

“Yes— Mr. De Vore,” responded Lord Ormsby. 

“ Corinna told me this much. Ah ! believe me, 
dearest Agnes, Corinna is a genorous-hearted girl 
— truthful in character and Bincero in disposition! 
She loves you ” 

“ And you know that I love her well in return,” 
replied Agnes. “But may I hope, dearest father, 
that you are not in any way dissatisfied at the en- 
gagement into which I have entered with Charles 
De Yore P” 

“You love him, my dear child,” said Lord 
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Ormsby; “ and from all I bavo lenrut concerning i di ite expanses. Otherwise I should indeed be 
him, be is a cbira/rous-winded, high-spirited, well- I poor; fur the money which X had about me when 
principled voung tuttD » ^ long *° fl 00 ^ 0 his ac " J I landed in England, was not a very formidable 
quaintanco.” sura, f can assure you. I must tell you a coinci- 

“ Oh, I am rejoiced to hear you speak thus, dear denoe, Agnes. Reverting for a moment to that 
father/” exclaimed Agnes; “for 1 am sure that period whereof we have been sppaking— I mean 
you will be well pleased with Charles Da Yere. nineteen years ago— there was at that time a 
Would you like to see the letters that he has from fashionable gentleman about town, of the name of 
time to time written to me? They are here!” Stafford, who courted my acquaintance so soon as 
Agnes started up from her seat by her father's be found that 1 claimed the titles and estates of 
tide ; and hastening to open a writing-desk, Bhe Ormsby. Ah ! I remember full well, it was he 
produced a packet of letters tied round with a who introduced me to an aristocratic and exclusive 
iiicceof silk. With the most ingenuous frankness club where first I was welcomed as a brother- 
ihe advanced towards her sire, saying, “Take them, peer by some of the proudest nobles of England ! 
iear father, and read them at your leisure. 1 Well then, this Mr. Stafford now holds a high 
mow Charles will not be offended that I gave you | Government appointment in one of the very 
iis letters to read. But— but,” she added, while a j offices through which my claims must pass. I made 
nodest blush again overspread her countenance, myself known to him almost immediately on my 
‘ be sure to restore them to me, dear father !” return to England: I threw myself upon his 
“Admirable girl!” exclaimed Lord Ormsby, friendship— in confidence I told him everything, 
olding her to his breast: “what joy, what happi- His conduct has been most noble: his purse Ras 
less thus to find so much innocence and virtue in been open to me — and it is now through his iu- 
he child who is restored to me! No — not for fluerice that ray business will be expedited to a 
vorlds would I read those lotters, Agnes ! 1 know prompt issue.” 

hat you are incapable of permitting the addresses “Oh, how I rejoice, my defr father,” exclaimed 
»r the correspondence of one who is unworthy of Agnes, “that you should have found so kind a 
'ou ; and therefore I am convinced there is not friend !” 

. line in those letters on which the eye of purity “And now tell vie, Agne*,” "aid Lord Ormsby, 
tself may not linger lovingly. But 1 will tell “ about Winflfred Barrington. When I called upon 
•ou what I purpose to do, Agoos,” continued Lord her on my first arrival in England, I promised to 
)rmsby, while his daughter replaced the letters in return : but so many matters have since occu- 
he writing-desk. “I intend to setoff for Italy, pied my attention, that I have been unable to 
nd make myself acquainted with Charles l)o fulfil ray pledge. Aud perhaps there was another 
r ere. But that is not my only motive. It is reason ” 

vident, from what ho has communicated to you “Then you do not know, father,” said Agnes, 
oncerning Fioribel, ho either knows where she is “ that Winifred’s cousin Gustavus came over from 
o be found, or he may obtain some clue to the se* Jamaica?” 

lueion into which she has retired. Erring though ** What! again P” ejaculated Ormsby. 

he be, 1 cannot forget that she is my niece— the “Yes. He must have followed close upon you, 

aughter of my wife Honoria’s sister ! — and it is dear father ; for if I remember right, it was the 
ay duty to do all I can to reclaim her. Yes— she very next day after you called on Winifrod that 
auBt not bo suffered to remain abroad in the Gustavus presented himself; and then bis wife 
rarld by horself, either an outcast in her own esti- appeared ” 

nation, or else perhaps exposed to fresh tempta- “Ah! tho quadroon Emily !” criod Lord Ormsby. 
ion ! No, noj this must not be ! Y r our erring “ Sue followed him, you say ?” 
ousin shall be restored to you; and we will sustain “Yes, father; and there was a most unpleasant 
,er in whatsoever good resolutions she may have scene— and the quadroon took her husband away 
.irmed, in the same way that we may likewise with her. They have not since been heard of— 
minister to Lor mental tranquillity and happi- or at least I believe not. But I have not seen 

ess!” much of Winifred lately ” 

The reader may easily comprehend how joyously Agnes stopped short ; and Lord Ormsby said, 
welcome were these assurauces to Agnes who so “I have neglected that poor young woman in not 
otingly loved her cousin Fioribel. For a mo- calling upon her again according to promiso. I 
nent her spirits wore damped by learning that happened, however, to see a paragraph in the 
he was about to be separated from the father to newspaper to the effect that Mr. Barrington was 

irhom she was only just restored: but triumphing liberated from the debtor's prison in which he had 

iver this feeling, for the momentary selfishness of 90 long languished; and X therefore suppose that 
rhicli she blamed herself, she expressed her his affectionate granddaughter is residing with 
rarmest thanks for the interest manifested by her him P” 

ire on Fioribei’s behalf. “ Alas, no !” answered Agnes in a mournful tone. 

“And when do you think of departing, dear | “The truth is, my dear father, that poor Winifred 

atherP” she inquired. is very unhappy, and also very unfortunate. X 

“ In a few days, Agnes,” he responded. “I canuot help thinking that tho conduct of her 
oust not immediately tear myself away from you graudfathor has been most cruel and harsh towards 
besides, there are certain little forms and cere uer— ” 

noijics which I have to go through at some of tin* “ l am sorry to hear this, Agnes,” interjected 
government offices 'in asserting my claims. Tin- Lord Ormsby. “X have felt interested in that 
rasiness will be quickly settled :— of this there n young person; and to tell you the real truth, I 
io doubt ; and fortunately X have no difficulty in should have called upon her long ere this^ only 
irocuring the funds that I require for ray imme- that I thought it probable I might encounter 
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you ftt her abode — and I was resolved not to re 
cognize you as my daughter until I should havi 
obtained the fullest certainty of your worthiness, 
And that was why I was in no hurry for a fow 
weeks to assert my claims formally to the Govern 
xnent; for 1 was resolved that if as the result oi 
the measures which 1 adopted to fathom your true 
character and pursuits, 1 should have found you 
unworthy, I would have sacrificed all earthly titles 
and riches rather than have rendered you the 
Bharer of them. But, Oh ! my dear Agnes, you 
are in every way worthy of all my most devoted 
love as your parent; and I am as proud as I am 
fond of you ! But let us again speak of Winifred. 
You say that her grandfather's conduct has been 
cruel and harsh ?” 

“ Yes— after all the sacrifices which she made 
on behalf of her aged relative,” replied Agnes. 
“ It is a very great secret, father-— —but of course 

I can tell it to you a very great secret indeed ! 

To no other living soul would I breathe it, unless 
with Winifred's consent. But her name is no 
longer Barrington—” 

“ Ah ! thenshe is married ?” ejaculated Ormsby. 

“ Yes— married, and without her grandfather’s 
consent ; and her husband is the son of his most 
bitter enemy. In a word, she is Mrs. Dalhatn !” 

“ But. surely the old man will not prove unre- 
lenting ?” » 

“ Alas, I fear that he is very vindictive,” re- 
joined Agnes, “There waB a terrible scone when 
Winifred announced this marriage to her grand- 
sire a day or two after his release from prison. 
The old uiuu first gave vent to cries of rago and 
?xecration ; and then he fell down in a lit, the 
blood gushing from his mouth ; and for three 
days he never sp ke. Winifred attended him as 
assiduously and unweariedly as if his conduct had 
been of the kindest and most generous description 
towards her, and as if she had nothing to droad 
m briuging him back to life again. But when he 
regained his consciousness, it was only to over- 
whelm her with reproaches and to drive her from 
ais presonce. Since tlfht day his door has re- 
remained closed against her. Vainly has s he en- 
deavoured to obtain admittance. Aud 1 must tell 
pou, my dear father,” added Agnes, “ that I my- 
self called upon Mr. Barrington to intercede on 
sis granddaughter's behalf; for I was present at 
-he marriage ceremony which took place last 
b\bruary — — ” 

“And did Mr. Barrington resist even your en- 
-reaties, Agnes ?” asked Ormsoy. 

“Alas, yea! — aud Winifred is overwhelmed 
with grief! Shu will shortly become a mother ” 

“And where does she live?” inquired Ormsby. 

“ She occupies a neat little residence in iLmtish 
Town,” answered Agnes. “ ller husband is with 
jor as much as possible ” 

“What! does he not dwell with her alto- 
gether P” inquired Ormsby, in astonishment. 

“ No; for Sir John Dalhara suspects not his son 
Roderick's rnarriago ; and all the concession which 
Winifred could possibly obtain from her grand- 
father, was that the secret should be kept. R>de- 
rick Dalham would not for the world that the 
marriage should come to his sire’s ears !” 

“Ah! then, Sir John Dalimm is as much irri- 
tated against Mr. Barrington us Mr. Barrington . 
tan possibly be against the Baronet P” j 


“ Quite as much,” answered Agnes. “ It seems 
to be as deadly a rancour in respect to the hearts* 
feelings as it has been a fierce struggle in the 
arena of the law-courts.” 

“ And when is the great Chancer/ suit to be 
decided P” asked Lord Ormsby. 

“In a few days judgment will be pronounced,” 
replied Agnes. “ Mr. 11 > leriok Dilham feels sure 
that the sentence will be given against his father; 
and as Sir John is in a very enfeebled state of 
health — indeed I believe confined to his bed— 
Roderick dreads the effect which any sudden ex- 
citement, particularly if it bo of an evil character, 
may have over him.” 

“ So that if the loss of the lawsuit,” observed 
Ormsby, “happen to be accompanied by the know- 
ledge that Roderick was secretly wedded to Wini- 
fred, the old Baronet would sink boneath Ahl” 

he suddenly ejaculated, “ who comes ?” 

The parlour- door opened; and Mr. Timperley 
made his appearance. 

“ I beg you a thousand pardons, my lord,” said 
the lawyer, with a very obsequious bow. “ I need 
not ask whether ray young friend Agues is happy 
in having found a father P Or perhaps I ought to 
call her the Hon. Miss Evelyn — — ” 

“ Might I ask, Mr. Timperley,” interrupted 
Lord Ormsby, with a cold severity of look and 
tone, “ what brings you hither at this particular 
moment ?” 

“ I have received letters from my niece Cicely,” 
answored Mr. Timperley : “ they arrived bv this 
morning’s post — but I had not found leisure to 
open them before I was honoured with your lord- 
ship’s presence at noon. The packet contained a 
letter for Miss Evelyn; and as it happened that 
some little business was bringing me up into this 
quarter of the world, I thought that I might just 
as well become the bearer of the letter and avail 
myself of the opportunity to pay my respects to 
Mins Evelyn.” 

“I am much obliged to you, Mr. Timperley,” 
said Agnes : but her manner was reserved and dis- 
tant — for within the last hour or two she had heard 
more of the lawyer’s real character than she had 
ever kuown before or could possibly have sus- 
pected. • 

“1 think you will find,” said Mr. Timperley, as 
he handed tho letter —and he did not choose to 
suffer it to appear that he perceived any difference 
n the manner of Agnes towards turns df , — "I 
hink you will find tint Cicely tells you she has 
lent you two or three beautiful specimens of Italian 
iculpture, the arrival of which you may expect in 
lue course. Site knows that you are attached to 
die fiue arts-—-” 

“I am exceedingly obliged to Mrs. Ilardress,” 
said Agnes, her tone becoming completely frienlly 
while she wus thus alluding to Cicely, “ for think- 
ing of mo.” 

There was thon a brief pause, during which Mr. 
Timperley lidgetted about close by the door, with 
iis hat in his hand ; for he had not been invited to ' 
tit dowu. 

“ My daughter is very much obliged to you, Mr. 
>np*rley,” said Lord Ormsby, “for becoming tho 
>earer ut the letter : but we hope you will now 
xeuae us.” 

“Oh, certainly! certain!;' I” exclaimed the 

lawyer. “ I cau very well understaud that you 
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must have plenty to say to each other. X hope I 
am not intruding*} my lord! I scarcely fancied 

that I should have found you here 1 thought 

that you might Dot have called yet - ■ ” 

“I have been here for the last two hours, Mr. 
Timperley,” said the nobleman, with a look and tone 
sufficiently indicating his desire that the lawyer 
would take his departure. 

“I am sure/’ said Timperley, keeping his ground 
near the door, but still fidgetting about with his 
hat,— “ I’m sure I wish you both all possible hap- 
piness and prosperity. Miss Evelyn will tell you, 
my lord, that Mrs. Timperley and myself have 
always to the utmost of our power shown her every 
attention— ahd likewise to her cousin, poor dear 
Floribel ; and if anything had ever happened to 
place either of them in want of a home, they 
would have found it with Mrs. Timperley and my- 
self.” 

“ I am obliged to you for these assuranoes,” 
said Ormsby ; “ but it is fortunate that my daugh- 
ter, at least, has not required any other home than 
that which her own means have enabled her to 
afford.” 

Mr. Timperley could not possibly find an excuse 
for obtruding his presence any longer; he there- 
fore bowed and took his leave. 

“ That man,” said Lord Ormsby, as soon as he 
and bis daughter were again alone together, “ did 
not come merely to bring you the letter.” 

“You think not, dear father?” said Agnes in- 
genuously. 

“[No— I am convinced that be had another mo. 
tive, and that the letter was the pretext. He 
could have sent you the letter by post. But he 
wanted to see how he would bo received if he pre- 
sented himself at Sidney Villa: he was anxious to 
know whether I would enter so fur into the details 
of the past intrigues, as to make you think dif- 
ferently of him than hitherto. lie is full of cun- 
ning, that man ! It is his interest to penetrate as 
deeply as possibly into the concerns of all with 
whom he comes in contact. It is by these means 
—by knuwing precisely what every individual 
thinks of him— by being aware of the extent to 
which his past iniquities may be known in differ- 
ent quarters — that he shapes his course. Jn a 
word, it is vitally necessary to the species of 
morbid existence which he leads, that he should 
obtain as great an insight as possible into all the 
affairs that are passing around him. But read 
that letter, Agnesi’ added Lord Ormsby ; “ and 
see whether it bo really of any importance.” 

The Hon. Miss Evelyn broke the seal of the 
epistle, and perused its contents. 

“ It is nothing of any importance,” she said, 
“It is a very kind and friendly letter; and it con- 
veys the intimation already given us by Mr. Tim- 
perley in respect to the Italian marbles.” 

“Ah! when I bethink .me,” ejaculated the 
nobleman, “ how was it that Mr. Timperley ob- 
tained access hither juBt now ? Are not your ser- 
vunts in the habit of introducing visitors in a be- 
coming and proper manner P” 

* “ Most assuredly, my dear futhor,” rejoined 
Agnes. “ And now that you .mention it, I myself 
am surprised that Mr. Timperley should have en- 
tered unannounced. 1 will go and inquire.” 

Agnes accordingly left the apartment; and in a 
few minutes she returned, saying, “No one saw 


Mr. Timperley, at all ; ho neither knocked nor 
rang. But Corinna now remembers that she left 
the front door open whep she introduced you, my 
dear father, into the house.” 

“And thus,” said Ormsby, “Mr. Timperley 
walked in unceremoniously,— doubtless apprehend- 
ing that if he addressed himself to a servant ho 
would be informed that you were engaged, and his 
object in seeking our presence when we were to- 
gether would have been defeated. We must be- 
ware of this man.” 

After a little more conversation, Lord Ormsby 
affectionately embraced his daughter ; he also took 
leave of Corinna ; and he issued from the house. 
Proceeding to the nearest stand for public vehicles, 
he took a cab and ordered the driver to proceed to 
Aldersgate Street. Alighting at. Mrs. Slater's 
house, be inquired if Mr. Barrington were at 
home. The reply was in the affirmative ; and 
Lord Ormsby said, “Bo pleased to introduce me to 
Mr. Barrington’s presence.” 

“I must take uj^your name first, if you please, 
sir,” said the, servant-maid ; “for Mr. Barrington 
is very particular as to who he admits.” 

“Ah, I perceivo!” thought Ormsby within him- 
self; “ he is afraid lest [Roderick Dallmm should 
procure access to him! — Well,” he continued, 
addressing himself to the girl, “you may say a 
gentleman tl nam§d Hargrave wishes to speak to 
Mr. Barrington.” 

The servant disappeared for a couple of minutes 
— ut the expiration of which time she returned 
for the purpose of ushering Lord Ormsby up into 
the drawing-room, where Mr. Barrington was 
seated. The nobleman now beheld for the first 
time the ex-prisoner of Whitecrosa Street. Mr. 
Barrington looked very thin, pale, and ill ; he 
stooped more than ever— and his emaciated frume 
had lost that wiry vigour which was wont to 
characterize ft. Ho looked eighty years of ago : 
that is to say, about nine or ten years older than 
he really was. Ho rose feebly and with difficulty 
from his chair as the visitor entered the room ; 
and extending his hand, be exclaimed in a voice 
which was querulous and petulant in its tones, 

“ Walk in, Mr. Hargrave— walk in. I am glad 
to see you, sir ! I have to thank you for more 
than one act of kindness. Pray sit down. You 
sent me the warning lettor about that rascal Tim- 
perley — and you brought over the document which 
was necessary to get mo out of prison.” 

“I hope 1 find you in good health, Mr. Bar- 
rington,” said Lord Ormsby, as he took ft scat. 

“ Good health ?’ answered the old man, now 
with an unmistakable querulousneas in temper as 
well as in tone. “ I never shall be in good health 
again. How can I, after a long imprisonment— 
ind ” 

“ 1 miss a countenance,” interrupted the noble- 
man, “ which 1 expected to behold here. 1 allude 
to that most excellent of young women— one who 
made so many, many sacrifices for you— whose 
very name has almost become a proverb with all 
who happened to be acquainted with the history 
of your imprisonment ” 

“ Well, well, sir— we won’t speak of that,” in- 
terrupted old Barrington. “You will take some 
wine, Mr. Hargrave?” 

Ormsby refused ; but the old man insisted so 
much that ho ultimately said he would ac&pt of 
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Mr. Barrington's hospitality.- The bell war r.m«. 
and wine whs placed upon the table. g * 

ol course he affected t<f be ignorant* rfV “ att ° r 
riageand other grands^ 2^ — 

may ask? to be°suro*" M ****™' ' y ° U 

with a species of saturni^ J&Ek* 

in to see Ivobus to-day * anrl i in 1 -j , w 

sspsass 


therefor! „ , 806 ln8 P ire8 * ^rmit me 

“ Oh j* ™ my 1D( l uines concerning her ?” 
°b ># .he is very well-tor anything I know I 

“ Vo sy ^i B ; Q ‘ N h ;: d0 you lite this port 


' “ xXZir t lce ‘ lcnt ’" replied lord Ormsby. 
“ reference to your granddaughter -> 

• WHS “ ade me “ present by Mr. War- 

man iatet i° e ’ ei «*• M 

V 6 ’ oomo ’ f,H y our glass.” 

pleasure of 5 T“ I Wi “ d ° ao * But * b * U 1 bare the 
ton presently i-” lDer “ y respect ’ to Mia9 Barring- 

o „' J : IJe . 0ld “ an eaT0 a 9uddon 9 ‘art, as if struggling 

Kr ,m rr 9 0r infur '» te feeling then 
_ • ver ? ^nrd ft t Bord Ormsby for nearly 

y 0 " S/I , UWU eral1 ^ ? e,,ed ^rtb, “No* 

you know tl t ^ aD< ^ f ^ ,aV ° a 9tron ff suspicion 
M haveTn k y .““ W0 “ t! Come > sir - d0 ”'‘ ^ 
quicWv aoH a ^f ab0U ‘ tbe bash-hut tell me 

1 mr y and candld, y at once 

h „:‘ a0,d .““ n st °pped short; and lord Ormsby 

but fin/* 1 *!? 8 ° m ° mom8nts f °r him to proceed, 
bU ‘ fi " d, ?e th »t he did not, said, “ If anything un- 
pleasant has ocourrqd, Mr. Barrington, I hope that 
VoL. II. 
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you will not hesitate to take me in tor your confi- Ormsby. “You would have starved without him 1 
dence. You know that 1 treated you, with confi- — and your granddaughter would have been 
deuce when I wrote to you. about Mr. Timporloy; banged without him! There! that is the plain 
I also conceived the utmost friendship towards ' truth ! And now let me tell you, Mr. Barrington, 
your grandson Gustavus— — ” that of all instances of ingratitude from one fol- 

" Ah, I wish that ho was here!” ejaculated the low-creature to another, your's towards Iiodoriek 
old man ; and then in a paroxysm of anguish he Balharn is the blackest and most atrooid‘*ft-*h!it 
added, “For it is hard to be all alone when one ! ever came within my knowledge!” 
has got relations — and particularly too at a mo- ! “By hoaven 1 such language as this!” exclaimed 
ment when one is standing as it were upon I the old man, his face purple Wfth rage; and grasp* 
the very brink of riches! — great riches, Mr. | ing his crutch-stick, he seemed as if he were on 
Hargravo !— immense riches ! For judgment is j the point of dealing a blow at his visitor, 
to be pronounced in a day or two— and— and — it i “Ah! I mean to irritate you,” said Ormsby, 
is no longer next Term — but it is this Tertn !— ■ with the most imperturbable coolness, “in order 
this Term !** shrieked forth the old man, “ that I j that you may presently be all the more completely 
shall regain my rights and crush my enemies !” | ashamed of yourself ! Strike me if you dare ! 

“Well then, Mr. Barrington,” said Lord | Why, I could tear that stick from 'your grasp and 
Ormsby, “ this is all the greater reason why you j inflict a hearty belabouring on the shoulders of 
should not bo alone at the moment when riches such a vile old man as you are ! As for your age, 
are about to be showered upon your head. It is so far from rendering you respectable it makes 
also a reason why those who sbarod with you the you all the more infamous ! You have no heart 
bitterness of your adversity, should enjoy the »nd no soul ! I despise and hate you! You are 
sweets of your prosperity.” j not worthy of the love of such a granddaughter 

“ What are you driving at, Mr. Hargrove ?” ns Winifred, nor the dutiful devotion of such a 
demanded the old man, again fixing a very keen | noble-hearted man a* Boderiok Dalham ! Eu- 
scrutinizing look upon his visitor. 1 treaties indeed !” continued Ormsby impetuously. 

“ I thought that you yourself told me just j “ I would not condescend to lay intercessions at 
now,” replied Ormsby, “ that you were all alone J the feet of sgoh tfman! You are selfishness om- 
at this crisis of your life. You said that Gus- j bodied. When you were in gaol you would not 
tatus was not here— and I see that W inifred is i have oared if you had lived upon the prostitution 
not.” j of your granddaughter 1— you never would bavo 

* Come, confess the truth !” interrupted the old asked wheuce came tho money which she brought 
man: “you know or suspect something? You | you! But beoauso she remained pure and spot- 
want to pump me— or you want to intercede with i leas — and because it was your enemy’s son that 
mo — but you shall do neither ! Brink your wino, I furnished the means of supplying you? wants— 
and let us talk of other things.” j you pour out the vials of your odious anger upon 

“ Keally, Mr. Barrington,” said Lord Ormsby, that excellent girl as well as upon that goueroua- 
purposely assuming a cold look and tone, “ if you hearted man !” 

persist in this evasiveness whenever I speak to Lord Ormsby had risen from his chair as he 

you of your granddaughter Winifrod, I’ myself thus spoke : his tall form was drawn up to its full 
shall begin to wonder how it is that the police do height : there was a majestic dignity as well as 
not knock at your door to inquire after her.” tho most overpowering scorn in his wholo de- 

“ What, sir !” yelled forth tho old man, his face nv»Anuur. Barrington gradually sank back in his 

corrugating into myriads of wrinkles : “ you dare chair, aghast and dismayed at language to which 

— you dare insinuate ” i ho was so little accustomed and which was so lifctlo 

“ I insinuate nothing,” interrupted Orm«by ; ' expected from the quarter whence it now suddenly 
“ but 1 say openly that if you persist in refusing swept over him like a hurricane. But Ormsby 
an account of your granddaughter Winifred, 1 know the world well, To appeal to the feelings of 
shall think it very strange.” tho selfish, or the justice of the prejudiced, or to 

“ Now J know that you are acquainted with tho tho liberality of the bigoted, was as usd ms as to 
matter!” exclaimed tho old man, “ and that you J expect to find a hcr.it that could melt in a bioclt of 
are taking this roundabout courso in the hope oi . granite or in a mass of iron. But to nsn&il the 
bringing me to the point ! Well then, Mr. Har- individual with scorn and reproach -to overthrow 
grave, 1 tell you once for all it is useless for you him with oppression— to inuke him soem infamous 
to plead for Winifred. What ! to marry the sou iu his own eyes —to tear off tho mask from his 
of my bitterest enemy! Ah! thore I have said J countenance — and prove him to bo a prey to tho 
it! i have let out the secret — if a secrot it really j meanest, paltriest, and most odiously contemptible 
was to you.” prejudices, Ormsby knew that this is the way to 

‘From which I gather,” interjected Lord tyit down the defences with which a man sur- 
Orinsby, “ that your granddaughter has married j rounds himself for tho purpose of fortifying an evil 
Boderirk Dalbam. Well, I have heard something | position. 

concerning that gontleman which ought to make j “ Mr. HargraVc I Mr. Hargrave !” said old Bar- 
you go down upon your knees and thank him, in* rington, at length breaking silence, and speaking 
stead of harbouring this bitter venomous rancour in a tremulous voice; “ you— you— are taking very 
against him!” ' " [ great liberties ! You arc presuming because —be 

“ Ah, the old story ! the old story !” exclaimed j cause you rendered me a service in unmasking that 
Barrington petulantly. “ Kodcrick Dalham's get- j scoundrel Xirnperley — and then too, you have bo- 
ting upon tho jury- -or use his supplying rue ( havod kindly to my grandson: but— but it is not 

with money through Winifred ” on that account that you must come hare and abuse 

“Both, Doth!— let us say .both /” ejaculated me in this stylo!” 
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u I scorn to abuse you,’ 1 interrupted Ormsby, \ ‘*Eh, what?” ejaculated the old man: "Wini- 

bending down from the height of his dignity a*’fred down stairs ? You hare no business to allow 
look upon the old man which was almost sufficient it, Mrs. Slater ! I hare told you before tbftt if you 
to crush him. “ There is something rulgar and ; permit people to oorue yo the house that I hfcre no 
low in the idea of merely lerelling abuse at a j sympathy with— —” 

person! It is a tiring which Inerer did, and could I “Mrs. Stater,” interrupted Lord Ormsby, "go 
not do. But if by abuse you mean that I show and tell Mrs. Roderick Dt»! ham that her grand- 
you in your true colours— that I denonnee you to father finally discards her and utterly oasts her off! 
your own conscience, as I will presently denounce Go and say that she has already humbled herself 
you to the world,— If you mean that by holding more than even any daughter need do to the author 
up y^ur name to execration—*—” <5f her being— far more therefore than any grand- 

“ Ho, no ! you will not do it ! for God’s sake daughter need do towards a grandsire ! Say like- 
spare mo!” groaned the wretched old man. " You wise that all her long battlings and struggliogs 
do not know how shamefully I have been treated against adversity for the sake of this grandsire 
by the Dalhams !” have been thrown away, And that for all her 

“By Sir John Dalham, you mean,” interjected illimitable goodness she is to experience naught 
Ormsby. “Use not therefore the plural ; tor if but Abe most heartless ingratitude. Tell her 
you include bis son, you speak falsely 1 With just j therefore.that she need come hither no more! So 
as much reason might you accuse me of being your much for the dark side of the picture. And now 
enemy.” ' for the bright side. Tell her that she has friends 

•- “But one is apt to visit the sins of the father who esteem, admire, and love her; and that these 
upon the son,” said old Barrington, with a half shall all bo summoned to-morrow, to meet for the 
petulant, half affrighted manner. purpose of devising the means to accomplish for 

“If you quote scripture, sir,” interrupted her some permanent and substantial good. Mr. 
Ormsby sternly, “dUnofc pervert it to suit your Wardour, and Mr. Cartwright— the amiable Miss 
own vile- prejudices and selfishnesses. Is there not Evelyn— yourself, Mrs. {Slater— and 1, who am 
a maxim which says, ‘Do unto others as you now addressing you, — we will all assemble, and 
would that they should do unto*you.’ # Have you we will each subscribe to the host of our moans, so 
acted upon this principle? have you behaved to as to render her altogether independent of this 
Wiuifred with that goodness, that forbearance, and j heartless old man who rejects, repudiates, ah& dis- 
thafc gentleness which you always exacted from | cards her! But stay I 1 will accompany you— Hand 
her? I do not interfere with your hostility | wo will together tell Winifred all this.*’ 
against {Sir John Dalham. It is natural : perhaps While Mrs. {Slater contemplated Lord Ormsby 
therefore it is rather to be commeuded than other- with mingled wondor and admiration, the old man 
wiBe. I myself have had my hatreds and my sat writhing upon Ins chair, a prey to all the uiise* 
loves; rtiidOhl would to God that the latter had rable fe« lings which could not fail to be expe- 
prodominated over the former !” j rienced by one in his position, suffering under the 

At this moment the door opened, and Mrs. Slater lash of the terrible language which emanated 
entered the room. from the lips of a man who seemed to have been 

sent thither ub the avenger of tho poor young 
$oman. Ormsby marked the effect which his 
CHAPTER XXXII. words had produced; and he lost no time in fol- 

lowing up the blow. 

o it M s ;u Y and w I N 1 3? It B l>. “ As for you, old man,” he said, “we leave you 

alone in grim anticipation of such enjoyment as 
Tub worthy woman was in tears ; and she adopted the speedy possession of riches will afford you. 

supplicating manner aB she advanced towards j Keep them all to yourself! She whom you might 
tho old ruun and hit. visitor. Ormsby had aud* ) have reudered happy therewith, and to whose pale 
denJy stopped short ; but it was u lot k of the ut- j countenance your kindness might have called up 
most kindness that he bout on Mrs. Slater; for ho 1 smiles, will not bo with you ! Xou have not long 
had heard from tho lips of his daughter Agnes to live. When you lie stretched upon your death- 
how admirably she had behaved to Wimired bed, where will she bo who might soothe your de- 
throughout all the period of nor troubles. parting moments, smooth your agitated pillow, 

“ Pray excuso me, gentlemen,” said Mrs. SlaterM and help you to pray that God may have mercy 
looking first at one and then at the other ; “ but upon your soul ! Yes— and in your supreme hour 
iVated you were quarrelling — I mean to say dis- you shall vainly cali upon her ! When the King 
puling, or having high words: and 1. could not of Terrors is striding towards you, ghastly in his 
help stopping at the door, and I overheared a por- spectral shape, you shall fruitlessly shriek out tho 
lion of what took place. Heaven knows I am not name of her who will not come to solace and con- 
given to eavesdropping— ” sole you iu the last painful instants when life is 

“ I aia sure,” interrupted Lord Ormsby, “that ebbing away ! And now, Mrs. SUrer,” added Lord 
you are too good a woman to do unything for Ormsby, “ let us descend and see Winifred.” 
which you need blush. You have perhaps learnt “ Stop, atop 2” cried the old man, who was af« 
sufficient to be aware——” frighted by the terrible words which had just been 

“That you are interceding for the best young addressed to him, and which seemed to be fraught 
woman that ever lived Mrs. Slater hastened to with all the awful impressiveness of prophecy : 
add. “ God bless you for it ! 1 have prayed Mr. “do not leave me in this manner! You, Mr. 

Barrington over and over again to see his grand- Hargrave, ore very, very severe—” 
daughter and be reconciled to her. And here she “ Not more severe,” interjected Ormsby, “ than 
ia waiting below— — —” your conduct seemed to deserve ! But if you now 
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do your duty, although tardily, yet you may reit as- to Guatavua— every shilling I every farthing i He 
sured that it will be in the kindest and most friendly will be my sole heir 1” 

tones I shall henceforth have the pleasure of ad- “But this is monstrous!” exclaimed Ormsby, 
dressing you. As for this good woman here, you who had not been prepared for such an announce- 
cannot possibly bear any animosity against her.” ment. 

“ I am sure I have always done my duty to “ Oh, let Gustavus take all the riches, provided 
Mr. Barrington and his granddaughter, 1 " sobbed that you, dearest grandsire, will bless my husband 
Mrs. Slater: “but even at the risk of giving and myself !”— and thus speaking, Winifred came 
offence to you, sir,” she continued, speaking more rushing forward and threw herself at the old man's 
firmly, as she thus addressed herself to the old feet. 


man, “ I would take dear Winifred's part.” 

“ Yes, yes,” grumbled Mr. Barrington, “ every 
cue will take part against me ! Ho doubt of it 1 
no doubt of it !” 

“ Come, my dear sir,” said Lord Ormsby, who 
saw that the old man was now virtually conquered, 
“ let us not have any more accusations or reerimi 
nations. Here is your granddaughter come to see 
you.” 

“ Well, well,” said the old man, “ I will see her 
if you like. I— I— will forgive her as far as she 
is concerned ; and then, Mr. Hargrave, you shall 
not be ablo to accuse me of being heartless and 
ungrateful. But the other— her huBbaud— Rode- 
rick Dalharn I mean— do not ask me to see him 
— or to forgive him — because— because it is impos- 
sible!” 

“ If you forgive Winifred, Mr. Barrington,” re- 
sponded Ormsby, now speaking with renewed 
sternness, “you must do everything you possibly 
can to recompense her for the period of anxiety 
which she has suffered under your displeasure. In 
a word, you must ronder her happiness complete.” 

“ No no ! I will never forgive him ! I will 
never reoeive him /” shrieked forth the old man. 
“I know who you mean and what you mean !” 

“ Mrs. Slater,” hastily whispered Lord Ormsby 
to the kiud-hearted landlady, “ be so good as to 
descend and tell Winifred that tho reconciliation 
will presently be complete :” — but he spoke tbege 
words in so low a tone that they remained in* 
audible to Mr. Barrington. 

Mrs. Slater left tho room ; and OrmBby, again 
turning to the old man, said, “Your own con- 
science tells you fchut you have acted unkindly 
towards your grand-child ; and therefore your 
atonement must not be made by halves. At the 
same time that you give relief to her mind, you 
will bo giving peace likewise to your own con- 
science. Receive her therefore at once — fold her 
in your arms— and bid her tell her noble-hearted 
husband that he may come to you to-morrow and 
receive your blessing likewiso !” 

“No, no!” exclaimed the old man with pas- 
sionate vehemence. “I will not see .Roderick 
Dalham! For your sake Mr. Hargrave, I will 
pardon Winifred ” 

“For my sake, sir?” interrupted Ormsby, with 
sternness alike of tone and manner ; “ this is pre- 
posterous ! Unless you act for the sake of reason 
and truth and justice, it will not be for that of one 
who is comparatively a stranger unto you ! Once 
For all therefore, if you receive Winifred in the 
spirit of reconciliation, you must be prepared to 
weloome her husband likewise/' 

“Never! never!” cried the old man with shrill 
shrieking petulanoe. “ Roderiek Dalham shall 
sever come near me— shall never receive a penny 
of my money ! I havo made tny will — and all the 
riches which in a few days I shall possess, will go 


Mrs. Slater had misunderstood the instructions 
she had reoeived from Lord Ormsby, and had 
fancied that he meant Winifred to come up as 
soon as possible. On reaching the door, poor 
Winifred’s ears had been assailed by those violently 
uttered refusals on the part of her grandsire to 
receive or recognise her husband : she had re- 
mained rooted to the spot with an almost over- 
whelming anguish — she had dung to the door- 
post for support— she groaned inwardly in the deep 
bitterness of hoi spirit ; and then exeroising a sud- 
den effort, Bhe crossed the threshold, passed into 
tho room, and threw herself at her grandsire’s feet, 
as we have described. 

And now the old man b^neld the affectionate 
girl towards whom his conduct had been so harsh 
and unfeeling, but of whose tender love towards 
himself he p nev<A could have entertained the 
slightest doubt,— he beheld her kneeling before 
him— her hands clasped— her bonnet falling back 
from above the light hair which was gathered up 
in modest bands by the side of the pale cheeks— 
the eyes, blue as heavon, upturned appealingly 
towards him— the rod lips apart— and the whole 
expression of her countenance indicating a degree 
of entreaty which sprang from the most unselfish 
love and which had nothing worldly-minded in it. 
Old Barington was not naturally hard-hearted, 
but his prejudices wore so strong that they rode 
paramount (Aer tdjose sensibilities which would 
otherwise nave been lively and .even tender. No— 
he was not naturally a stern man : indeed there 
were points of benevolence in bis character ; but 
his soul had been warped and his feelings blunted 
by long incarceration und by the sense of deep 
wrongs. Yet now that he beheld his grand- 
daughter at his feet, his heart began to melt ; and 
the impression which all Ormsby's proceedings had 
previously beon making upon him, was strength- 
mod by the appearance of the afflicted young 
woman. 

“ Well, well, I forgive you, Winnie,” he faltered 
forth; “I forgive you, my dear girl. But— 
but ” 

jfc “You forgive her without reserve !” said Ormsby, 
with a stern significance. 

Every threat which the nobleman had levelled 
at him— every reproach and denunciation to which 
Ormsby’s lips had given vent— returned with over- 
whelming force to the memory of the old man; 
and dinging his arms about Winifred's neok, he 
murmured, “Yes, tny dear child— I forgive thee! 
Poor dear Winnie, 1 forgive thee !” 

And now a most affecting scene took plaoe ; for 
the old mau, in this moment of renewed tender- 
ness towards his granddaughter, displayed all the 
weakness of a child : he whimpered and whined— 
he oould not say enough to express his grief for 
his harsh conduct towards her. 

“ My poor dear Winnie,” he said, “ X have been 
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very, very oruel! I know it— I feel it now 
Yes, yea — I know I have! I cannot fancy how . 
could have sent you away from me ! Good God 
I must have been mad : for now that you are 
again restored to me I feel as if I could not live 
without you ! But you will come back to me, 
Winnie? You will come and live here again 
and you will be good and kind to your poor old 
grandfather, notwithstanding all his harshnesi 
towards you P” 

“ Oh, do not blame and reproach yourself,” she 
said, in a voice that was well-nigh choked with 
sobs. “ You have not been harsh and unkind to- 
wards me! I no doubt deserved it all! But, 
Oh ! these kind words you are now speaking— — ,J 

“ Come, dearest Winnie, take off your bonnet 
and shawl— sit ddwn— and let me see you settled 
here again. We will pass a bappy evening. 
There is Mr. Hargrave— you know him very 
well ” 

“ How can I settle here, my dear grandfather/’ 
murmured Winifred, “ while my husband remains 
unforgiven ?” s 

“No, no— he is xjpt unforgiven!” ejaculated 
Bhrd Ormsby : and again he flung a look of stern 
signilioancy upon the old man. “ Your grand- 
father is prepared to do everything he can to 
make you happy, Winifred.” * # 

“Ob, is it really so?” murmured the young 
woman, as she wound her arms about the old man’s 
neck. “ Tell me — tell me ! — will you receive my 
husband ? Ob, do say yes, dear grandfather ! lie 
respects you — he is a kind good husband to 
me ” 

“ How can I refuse you anything, dear Winnie ?” 
— and now the edd man again sobbed and wept 
like a child. 

It was a cry of joy which burst forth from 
Winifred's lips ; and again and agaia she strained 
the white head of that old man to her bosom. 
Then suddenly recollecting something, she glided 
towards Lord Ormsby ; and taking his hand, she 
pressed it with fervour botween both her own, say- 
ing in a voice full of heartfelt emotion, “ A thuu* 
sand, thousand thanks to you, Mr. Hargrave, for 
having been instrumental in bringing about this 
happy, happy reconciliation !” 

“ And heaven knows, my dear young friehd,” 
replied Ormsby, “ that it is now one of the dearest 
wishes of my heart to see that you are completely 
happy. Mr. Barrington, permit me to shake you 
by the hand. You have just taken a step which 1 
feel convinced you never can regret. May 1 hope 
therefore that you entertain no ill-will against me 
for whatsoever interference 1 have ventured to 
manifest in these delicate family affairs ?” 

“ Say no more ! say no more, Mr. Hargrave 1” 
replied the old man, still whimpering and snivel- 
ling in a childish fashion. “ It’s all over now — 
and dear Winnie is come back — and — and— X will 
receive her husband — to-morrow. Yes — I will* 
stretch out the hand— of — of — friendship — to Ro* 
derick Dalham.” 

“And you must do more than this too, my dear 
Rir,” interjected Lord Ormsby. “In restoring 
Winifred to her proper place in your heart, you 
muBt likewise restore her to the position which she 
ought to oooupy as your heiress.” 

“ Ok, no ! no ! — speak not of this, Mr. Har- 
grave 1” cried Winifred. “ I care nothing for the 


riches which will shortly be in my grandfather's 
possession. I have his forgiveness— and that is 
sufficient for the present! When he departs 
hence, he will leave me his blessing— and that will 
be sufficient for the future. Let Gustavus inherit 
the wealth !” 

“ Excellent young woman that you are !” cried 
Ormsby; “so magnanimous! so unselfish! But 
this may not be. Gustavus has married the nieoe 
of a rich planter, who will leave them all his 
wealth ” 

“ No matter !” ejaculated Winifred. “ I wish 
nothing altered in respeot to what my grandfather 
may have done.” 

“ Permit me to enunciate my opinions on this 
point,” said Lord Ormsby : “ for I do not think, 
Mrs. Dalham, that you are altogether the most 
proper person to plead in the cause. I mean that 
there is such a thing as an excess of generosity, 
forbearance, and magnanimity; and this excess 
you are exhibiting. Remember, my young friend,” 
he added in a hasty whisper, as he abruptly drew 
Winifred aside, “it is necessary for your hus- 
band’s sake that you should beoome the heiress of 
those riches which are so soon to pass from the 
hands of his father into those of your grand- 
sire !” 

“ Ab, true !” were the words which now mur- 
muringly escaped from Winifred’s lips, as she sud- 
denly recollected something which for a long time 
past had been absent from her memory;— and 
this was the argument which Roderick Dalham 
had urged why she should bestow her hand upon 
him. “Heaven knows,” she thoughtfully ob- 
served in a whispering tone, “ I am not selfish ! 

I covet not riches for myself! But since you tell 
me that Gustavus will be wealthy — whereas on the 
other hand my husband Roderick will utterly lose 
all his own inheritance ” 

“ Leave the matter to me, Winifred,” interjected 
Oord Ormsby : then approaching the old man, he 
mid, “ You are prepared, Mr. Barrington, to do the 
uli measure of justice towards Winifred— are you 
not ? Gustavus will bo very rich — richer perhaps 
Ran you yourself will presently becopie ” 

“Tell me what you want done, Mr. Hargrave!” 
laid the old man. “i am in your hands — I feel 
more comfortable tsiwsf Winifred was restored to 
me ” 

“ I am glad to hear such language as this issue 
rom your lips, Mr. Barrington,” exclaimed 
Ormsby. “ You are now in the right mood to do 
he fullest act of justice towards Winifred. In 
ihort, it would be the most signal proof of your 
ilfectionato regard for your admirable grandchild, 

,C you were at once to make a will leaving her 
he heiress of all you at present have or may in 
lime possess.” 

f Yes, yes— I will leave everything to her” said 
he old man,— “everything to Aer/” he emphati- 
cally repeated ; for it was evidently a sort of com- 
promise he was making with his feelings thus to 
ignore Roderick Dalham as much as possible. 
There, Winnie my dear! give me my writing- 
esk ! That’s a good child 1”— and be smiled 
benevolently upon her. “ There ! there !” he added, 
imoothing down her hair— for she had now thrown 
ff her bonnet and shawl so that she might seem 
to be completely at home with him; “it really 
ooks as if you had never loifc me and everything 
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hid been a horrible dream !— I mean our Bundrsnoe 
and severance. But 1 will mako up for it, Winnie ! 

-yes — yes, my dear child, 1 will make up for it ! 
So now to business.” 

Mr. Barrington arranged the writing-materials 
before him; and glancing up at Ormsby, he said, 
“ Will you dictate the will, Mr. Hargrave ? — for 
I am rather nervous—” 

“ You had better do it yourself, Mr. Barring* 
ton,” responded the nobleman “ It need not be 
long — merely a few lines. But I suppose you 
have got the will you drew up on behalf of Gus- 
tavus ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” answered the old man; “and I 
drew it up myself too. I will destroy it first.” 

“It is of no consequence,” said Ormiby. “ AU 
you have to do is clearly and succinctly to express 
your present intentions— to the effect that your 
granddaughter Winifred Dalham, wife of Eoderick 
Dalham, Esq., ie appointed your sole executrix, 
and that by this present will all previous ones are 
cancelled and revoked.” 

“ To be sure ! to be sure !” said the old man ; 
“that is the right form— and — and— I will soon 
accomplish the task. Of course you will witness 
the document, Mr. Hargrave ?” 

“ Yes — I and Mrs. Slater,” responded the 
nobleman: then drawing Winifred aside, ho said 
in a low voice, “It is needless, as indeed it would 
presently be impossible, to maintain any further 
jnvstery with you, because it is not the name of 
Margrave which is anon to appear in attestation of 
that document ! — it is another name l — one which 
perhaps you may have accidentally heard mentioned 
m connexion with the parentage of a young lady 
who is sincerely attached to you? But I will not 
keep you in suspense : I allude to Miss Evelyn — 
and I am her father. Lord Orrasby.” 

It were impossible to describe the astonishment 
with which Winifred gaaed upon the nobleman; 
and then an expression of radiant joy overspread 
her pale interesting countenance, as she said, “Oh, 
then, mv dear friend Agnes is supremely happy 
now ! — for doubtless, my lord, you have revealed 
yourself to your daughter ?” 

‘ Yes — Agnes is supremely happy,” answered 
the nobleman. “ For the preseut it suits me to 
retain an iucognito, and therefore the secret which 
is about to be revealed in this house will remain 
comined to yourselves. Of course I make an ex- 
ception cm behalf of your husband.” 

“ It is ready 1 it is ready l” were the worda which 
issuing from the lips of old Mr. Barrington, at this 
moment broke in upon the discourse that was 
taking place betwixt his granddaughter and 
Ormsby. 

“ Go and fetch Mrs. Slater,” said the nobleman 
to Winifred, “while I glance over the docu- 
ment.” 

The draft of the will was made with perfect 
accuracy, though the writing was in ^fli nervous 
trembling hand. By the time Ormsby had perused 
the paper, Winifred returned to the room accom- 
panied by the kind-hearted landlady, to whom she 
had taken the opportunity of hastily whispering 
the real rank and harne of Lord Ormsby. 

“ Winnie— dear Winnie,” said the old man, “I 
— I — feel very faint — give me a glass of 
wine—” 


deed ill!” cried Winifred : and she rushed forward 
j to sustain the old man as he sank back in his 
! chair. 

Lord Ormsby hastened to pour out the wine : 
Mrs. Slater lost not a moment in procuring other 
restoratives— water, vinegar, sal volatile, and so 
forth ; and in a few minutes Mr. Barrington ap- 
peared to be recovering. 

“You feel better now, dear grandfather?” 
whispered Winifred, whose countenance brightened 
up after having for some minutes expressed the 
most painful anxiety. 

“ Yes, yes — I am better now,” he murmured, 
j but it was in a feeble tone,— “ a great deal better ! 
Dear, dear Winnie ! thank God you are with me ! 
I— I — might die without you I Do not leavo me, 
Winnie!— Ob, pray do not leafe me!— no, not 
even for a minute !” 

“ I will not, dearest grandfather — I will not,” 
she replied in an earnest tone. 

“ Dear girl ! But let me see P what were wo 
about ? Ah ! I recollect 1 The will ! the will ! 
Yes, yes, dear Winnie — all my ritfhes must be 
yours ! I always meant it — and now it shall bo 
! done ! Let me sign the paper.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, my lord,” whispered Wini- 
fred to the nobleman, “ if you think there ie the 
least danger arising from this state of excitement 
to which my poor grandfather is worked up ” 

“ Ho — he seems better now,” answered Ormsby, 
f after having steadily surveyed the old man’s coun- 
1 tenance for a few moments. “At all events this 
j is a warning and an indication that no time ought 
to be lost !” 

“ Come, dear Winnie,” said the old man, “ you 
must be by my side while I do this. There ! prop 
me up like that ! Ah ! my right arm feels strong 
again, and my hand is firm as I grasp the pen ; 
because — because I am going to do an act of jus- 
tice. Yes — that is it ! It is astonishing ha ! 

ha !” and he chuckled gaily, “ how much stronger 
I feel at this moment ! There ! now for the ink ! 
Let me see ? This is thd' place for my signature — 
and the witnesses sign there. Dear, dear Winnie ! 
how could I ever have thought of doing otherwise 
than that which I am now about to do P” 

Mr. Barrington was on the very point of com- 
mencing his signature— the tip of the pen bad 
touched the paper, when his head suddenly fell 
forward— a moan escaped his lips — and the blood 
from his mouth gushed over the document which 
lay imsigned before him. A cry of anguish burst 
from ‘Winifred’e Ups — Lord Ormsby sprang for- 
ward in alarm — and Mrs. Slater rushed to the 
bell to summon the servant in order that a Burgeon 
might be immediately sent for. 

In a condition of complete unconsciousness, and 
apparently in a dying state, the old man was borne 
to his couch— by the side of which Winifred again 
took her place. Her heart was filled with the 
deepest woe— not because there was every reason 
now to apprehend the total alienation from herself 
, and her husband of the vast property which was 
| still the subject of litigation — but because she 
j dreaded lest death had already numbered the hours 
of the grandsire whom she had so unselfishly and 
devotedly loved 1 


“ Good heavens, dear grandfather ! you are in- 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 

THE BAEONET AND SIS SON. 

Wb must return to Mr. Timperley, whom we left 
at the moment when he took leave of Lord Ormeby 
and Agnes at Sidney Villa. The lawyer returned 
to the eab which had brought him thither ; for he 
ealdom used his own private carriage, which was 
therefore willingly abandoned to the monopolising 
use of Mrs. Timperley, —for he thought it looked 
much more professional, and seemed to convey the 
idea of greater hurry and bustle, to travel in street- 
cabs. Mr. Timperley now ordered the driver to 
take him to Sir Jqhn Dalham’s villa— which, be it 
recollected, was at no considerable distance from 
the abode of Miss Evelyn. 

On alighting at the Baronet’s suburban resi- 
dence, Mr. Timperley was immediately admitted 
by the footman who answered his summons at the 
front door. K 

“ How is your master P" inquired the lawyer. 

“Very bad, indeed* sir,” was then reply — "as 
bad almost as bad can be." 

“ Indeed ! this is a sad account which I hear," 
said Mr. Timperley. " Is your mapter confined to 
his bed P” <* 

“ Yes, sir and then the footman added with a 
significant look, “and I don’t much think he will 
leave it again — at least not to get out of doors. 
But you are rather a stranger here, sir P I haven’t 
seen you for some time past." 

“ Well, it is a few weeks since I was here," said 
Mr. Timperley. 

“ Never since old Barrington got out of prison," 
rejoined the footman. “ Ah, air ! it wss a cruel 
blow for my poor master that day ! And when he 
beard- 

‘When he heard whatP" asked the lawyer, 
perceiving that the man stopped short. “ Come 
now, tell me. I think IJtuow what you mean:" 
— and ho slipped some silver into the lacquey’s 
hand. 

“ Well, sir," pursued the footman, “ if you must 
hear the truth, of course I am bound to tell it. 
Sir John hoard that old Barrington got out' of 
prison because you had given up the very deed 
which kept him in !" 

“Aud was Sir John very angry P" aBked Mr. 
Timperley. 

“ He was furious, sir/^was the reply : " I never 
saw anything like it! He raved and went on so, 
—and declared that— but saving your presence, 
you know, sir—" 

“ Yes, yes ! — don’t stand upon any scruples P" 
interjected Timperley. “What was it that Sir 
John said?" 

“Why, sir," pursued the footman, “he said 
that it waR all your fault — that you had regularly 

■ Now mind, I beg pardon, sir — but he said 

you had regularly Bold him l" 

“ Ah l but there are two sides to that story,’ 1 
interjected Timperley. “ I like to stand well with 
my clients on the one hand ; but on tho other I 
like to do my business honourably and in a straight- 
forward mauner. When I come to explain this 
business to your mastei*, he will be perfectly satis- 
fied. *But Ah! by the bye, is Roderick at home ?" 
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“ No, sir— not at this moment," was the answer. 
“ He will bo in presently for dinner." 

“I believe be is very much away from home— is 
he not P” said Mr. Timperley. 

“A great deal," replied the footman* "But 
yet no one can say that he neglects his father. On 
the contrary, he is always at Sir John’s beck and 
oall when the humour takes the old gentleman to 
have Mr. Roderick with him. And then too, al- 
though Mr. Roderick is a good deal out at times, 
I don’t think he is unsteady : he never by any 
chance comes home the worse for wine— -and there 
are no duns knocking at the door for him at there 
used to be. In short, Mr. Timperley, young mas- 
ter had grown so steady of late that no one wuuld 
rooognise in him the harum.scarum fellow of some 
few years back. But perhaps you will now walk 
up-stairs, sirP" 

“ It; no one with Sir John ?" asked Timperley. 

“ No pne at this moment, sir. Tho doctor was 
here justv®ow — and master’s valet has gone off to 
get a prescription made up. Sir John sends all 
the way to Bond Street for his medicines: he 
won’t trust to any of the chemists in this neigh- 
bourhood." 

The footman now led the way up- stairs, and 
knocked at the door of a chamber on the second 
floor* A feeble voice was heard desiring the man 
to enter ; and looking in, the lacquey said, “ If 
you please, Sir John, Mr. Timperley.” 

“Ah, Mr. Timperley ?” cried the squeaking voice 
of tho baronet — aud its tones wero similar in their 
querulous petulance to those of his litigating op- 
ponent Mr. Barrington. “ Well, I suppose I must 
see him. Yes— let him come in." 

Mr. Timperley entered accordingly : tho footman 
vifchdrew, and closed the door. The chamber was 
ilegantly furnished : the bed-curtains and window 
draperies were of figured blue satin, with deep 
golden fringes. A table was drawn near the couch ; 
and on it were books and writing materials. The 
mantel ornaments were of a coatly description ; 
and on tho toilet-tablo were countless bottloa con- 
taining perfumes os well as cosmetics. In one of 
he opening chapters of our story we have described 
Sir John Dalham as a man past his seventieth 
year — shrivelled and withered, attenuated almost 
to a skeleton, with a repulsive countenance, a ca- 
daverous complexion and small keen grey eyes. 
Strong passions hhd traced their deep lines, toge* 
her with the wrinkly of age; and though the 
physical energies were well nigh prostrated, yet 
the mind retained its strength marvellously, with 
all its antipathies and prejudices, its hatreds and 
its abU<jpe%e@s even more potent than those which 
,d es&ocieed so strong an influence over the career 
of 1 i opponent, Mr. Barrington. 

As Timperley entered the room, Sir John Dalham 
raised himself up to a sitting posture in tho bed ; 
and awitting a stern expression of countenance, 
he And pray, sir, what brings you hither ? 

Is it* to got some more of my business 
your hams in order that you may betray mo ?” 

“ I have never betrayed you, Sir John," answered 
Mr. Timperley, lookingtthe baronet full in tho lace 
with the utmost hardihood and sclf-Bssuranco. 

“ Don’t toll me that ?" squealed forth tho sep- 
tuagenarian: “you know \ou let Barrington out 
1 of prison 1” v 

j “Tuie is not true, Sir John,” rejoined Tim- 
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parley. “I could not help myself. It would have 1 There was another consideration : — I have alwaj 
been ruinous to my character as a lawyer to keep 1 been afraid of meeting your aon Mr, Uoderid 
possession of the deed which long yean beforehand / because it he only acquired the certainty that . 
Waldron had got Barrington to sign.” j had for a long eerier of yeare played into youi 

* To be auret” ejaculated the Baronet, u the bands while I war ostensibly acting as Mr. Bar - 

very deed on which it was relied to keep Barring- rington’s solicitor, he might expose me ” 

ton in gaol all bis life— and by keeping him in “ What I do you think my son has still any 
gaol, to paralyse him and rob him of his energy to sympathies with those Barringtons P” ejaculated 
fight the great legal battle with me l 1 ' Sir John, again starting up to a sitting posture. 

And for how many yeare, Sir John, 1 ’ said 1 Ah! don’t you recollect that 1 told you some 
Timperley, /♦did 1 thus paralyse his energies? time ago/' he continued, without waiting for an 
But it jtfaiagame that could not last for ever, answer ,— >" I daresay it must be upwards of a 
If X bad refused to give up that deed, the Cart twelvemonth " 

Wrights would have applied to the court— bills Yes, yes, Sir John," interjected Timperley : 

would have been filed against me— I should have “ I remember the day very well ! You told me 
been compelled to put in answers— and mytong- how you had sworn that if your son ever dared 
standing complicity with you would have been plead before you on behalf of those Barring- 
dragged to light. Then there would havejbeen tons—" 

exposure for yourself and for me— and alMo no * I would cover him with my maledictions !" 
purpose ; for I could not have held my potion in cried Sir John, with a fiendish expression of coun- 
respect to that deed, and Barrington would have tenance, and with an emphasis which left no 
gained his freedom all the same : thus you see, doubt as to his seriousness. “ And now more than 
Sir John, it was better to give up the deed with ever, if possible, am I embittered against the old 
a seeming good graee than to hold out and finally villain Barrington ; for he has refused all compro- 
yield to force," noise— he is pushing things to extremes — he is 

Mr. Timperley did not think it worth while to doing his very utmost to beggar me !" 
explain how, instead of having been swayed by all u And what do your attorneys now say of tho 
these convictions, it was in reality to the demand busmess„Sir John P" asked Timperley. 
of his niece Cicely that he had bent and to “ They don't screak with confidence," replied the 
her threatening language that ho had yielded when Baronet : “ I oan tell by their manner that they 
surrendering up the deed. are apprehensive as to the result. You of courso 

“ Well then," said Sir John Dalham, softening know that judgment will be delivered in two or 
in his looks % and tone as he slowly reclined three days?” 

back again upon hie pillow, “your explana- “I know it. But why do you tell me that you 
tion, Mr. Timperley, places your oonduct in a new surmise evil by the manner of your lawyers P 
point of view ; and I think that perhaps you may Are they not frank of speeoh in a case where — 
have been right in what you did." where—" end Mr. Timperley hesitated for a 

“You see, Sir John,” continued the lawyer, moment,— K where, I may say— ” 

“ that the moment Mr. Barrington became pos * u Why, they are afraid of speaking," exclaimed 
sessed of a considerable sum of ready money to the Baronet ; “ for the very same reason that you 
pay off the liabilities which kept him in a debtor's have just hesitated and stopped short ! For if you 
gaol, it was impossible for me to make head had finished your sentence you would have spoken 
against him. Besides, he took his business of mine as a case wherein all my fortunes are in- 
out of my hands; — and in short, Sir John, volved. Good heaven ! if I were to lose the suit 
it was to my interest to glide out of the affair — if judgment were to be pronounced against me, 
with as good, a grace as possible, for fear lest those — it would be the death of me ! it would bo the 
Cartwrights should have probed the matter more death of me at once !" added the Baronet, 
deeply and scrutinized my professional conduct There was a pause, during which Mr. Timperley 
from the very first. But to sum up the whole of figetted with his hat as he satin a great easy chair 
this question in a few words, ft .was impossible by the side of the bed ; for he would fain have 
that all the professional skUP wMmi might openly asked more questions, but ho did not like to put 
or covertly have been enlisted in your cause — ira- them. 

possible likewise that all the money which you 1 1 tell you what, !Qimperley," resumed the 
might have employed for such purpose— could Baronet ; “I know what is passing in your mind, 
have kept Mr. Barrington another “ r in You are wondering whether I should be utterly 
prison 1" ~ and totally ruined if I were to lose this lawsuit P 

“ Well, I daresay it is so," said thl fenet. It is this idea that is killing me. I have had no 
“ I am sure of it !— for you could not , » bad one whom I could oonsult on tho subject— no one 

any motive in playing me false. But sfehy have to give me any friendly advice ! Several times I 
you stopped away ? why did you not foom near thought of sending for you, Timperley ; but I was 
mo after Barrington's release from is held back because I fancied that you had used me 

this that had made me suspicious r the unhandsomely or treacherously in reference to 
Baronet was thrown iqto the most viuroub fit of giving up the deed which enabled Barrington to 
coughing, which lastetl two or three minutes and effect his release. Then, as to my own lawyers, 
left his eyes as if they were set in sockets of I did not choose to consult—" 
gore. ‘ You did not ?’* interjected Timperley, “ And 

‘ I have been very busy," answered Timperley ; might I, Sir J ohn, ask wherefore you thus re- 
** and that was one roason why I stopped away, trained from consulting your own attorneys ?" 
Besides, I could not serve your purposes any fur- * Bocause— because," answered the Baronet, “it 
ther; and it was useless for me to call upon you. would have been showing them the nak> rluese 




of tho iftnff. And new you see, Timperloy, that I 
am treating you with all the friendship that was 
wont to exist between us. You understand me P 
Indeed I am very happy that you chanced to drop 
in at this moment!** 

“ And I am very glad also, Sir John,” replied 
tho lawyer, with a very low bow; “ because 1 see 
that there is something wherein my advice can 
possibly be giveo, and which also involves the 
setting of your mind at rest.” 

“Well, I must trust you,” said the Baronet. 
u Be so kind as to listen with attention, my dear 
Timperloy. Judgment will be pronounced in a few 
days. If the decision be in my favour, well and 
good ; there will be an end to the matter— I snail 
continue rich— success will add another ten years 
to my^ife— and at my death my estates will ac- 
company the title to my son.” 

“So much for the bright side of the picture, 
Sir John/* remarked Timperley “ I see that you 


aro now on the point of affording me a view 4 
the dark side.” 

w Precisely so,” resumed the Baronet. “ Let us 
suppose that judgment is given against me,— all 
my estates are swept away, and the ready money 
which I may be enabled to dispose of will only 
just suffice to pay my lawyers* bills and other out. 
standing debts. In short, Mr. Timperley, if 1 do 
so dispose of that money I shall leave myself an 
absolute pauper. But that will not be pauperism 
only for me— but a heritage of pauperism for my 
son, who has been luxuriously brought up, and to 
whom I have not dared tell the tale of this des* 
perate position in which 1 may possibly be 
placed !” 

* It would indeed be a very awkward position, 
Sir John,” interjected Mr. Timperley : and then 
he waited for further explanations. 

“ Yes — very awkward indeed,’* said the Baronet 
peevishly, — “ very awkward I Como now, why 
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don't you suggest something P You may be very 
well assured that 1 am not telling you all these 
things in a mere chit chat style— but that I have a 
special motive. And what motive oould I pos- 
sibly bare < that of seeking your adrioe and 
co-operation ?'* 

“ Pray might I ask, Sir John Dalham,” inquired 
Mr. Timperley, “ bow much ready money would 
remain to you in the world if the forthcoming 
judgment of the Court of Chancery were to transfer 
all your estates to Mr. Barrington P” 

Tbo Baronet glanced around the room to assure 
himself that no one had entered during this col- 
loquy t ho then leant towards Timperley ; and in a 
low mysterious voice he said, “ I havo got ten 
thousand pounds somewhero ; and then you know 
there is this villa, which is my own freehold—" 

“ And what is it worth P” asked Timperley. 

“With the dozen acres of land, tbo whole pro- 
perty is worth about ten thousand pounds. But if 
we throw in the furniture, the plate, and so forth 
—and all the property in my town-mansion, to- 
gether with my horses and carriages, my wines, et 
cetera — I dare say that I might run up the figure 
to fifteen thousand." 

“ Very good,” said Timperley, taking a sheet of 
paper and making certain memoranda upon it. 
“ Yoa havo ten thousand pounds in ready money ; 
and you could raise fifteen thousand more by the 
salo of this freehold and all your personal pro- 
perty. Is this so P” 

“ That is how the matter stands, my dear Tim- 
parley” rejoined the Baronet. 

“ In plain terms, Sir John, if judgment be 
given against you in the course of two or three 
days," said the lawyer, “ you will be enabled to 
command twenty-five thousand pounds in one 
sense— but in another sense you will be utterly in- 
solvent, because you have liabilities to that 
amount. Pray forgive me, Sir J ohn, if I put the 
case rather offensively ; but I am dealing with it 
as a lawyer — and in this point of view it is worse 
than madness to attempt to blind one's eyes to 
the veritable aspect of an affair.” 

“To be sure! to be sure, my dear Timperley 1 
Now, what should you recommend P” asked the 
Baronet, again leaning forward and speaking in a 
confidential tone, as he looked earnestly into the 
lawyer's face* “ Do you not think a little trip to 
the Continent would do me a great deal of good P" 
— and then he ohuckled to a degree that brought 
on another fit of coughing, whereby it was a wonder 
that he was not carried straight off into the other 
world. 

Mr. Timperley refleoted for a few minutes ; and 
then he said, “ It would never do, Sir John ! Your 
intention would get wind ; for remember that you 
are not in a condition to take suddenly to your 
heels and decamp. You are an invalid— your re- 
moval might even prove fatal—'’ 

“ Ah ! maledictions upon it !” muttered the old 
man, with a deep concentrated bitterness s “ this 
is Imt too true !'* * 

“ Well then,” continued Timperley, M if your 
sreditors hoard of it, they would adopt means to 
prevent your selling your property— they would 
lay an embargo upon it. la short, Sir John, this 
idea of flight would not serve your purpose. It 
umBt be abandoned/* 

'* Then what can I do P what can I do P” asked 


tho Baronet. “ I was thinking of a mortgage— a 
bond — or warrant of attorney— or whatever you 
call it if 1 oould find some trustworthy per- 
son ” 

“ Somebody, in short,” interjected Timperley, 
“ who would make a seizure of your property, Sir 
John, and then privately give it back to you? 
Well," added Timperley, after a few moments of 
reflection, “ this scheme would succeed very 

well ” 

“ Do you know any trustworthy person," asked 
Sir John, “ who would enter into the business? 
Of course I would reward him well. And then 
too, there is the sum of ten thousand pounds whieh 
must be secretly bought into the French Funds in 
my namo " 

“It is a sort of business,” observed Mr. Tim- 
perloy, “ which I oould not very well recommend 
to a client : but it is something which for old 
friendship’s sake I can do myself. Now tho 
truth is, Sir John, I have had a great deal of your 
money in one way or another : I myself am rich 
enough to ho enabled to afford to be grateful — and 
this assurance perhaps is tfen thousand times 
better ,fn*n any other kind of guarantee.” 

“’Well'* my dear Timperley," said the Baronet, 
again chuckling joyously, “if you will undertake 
this little business for me, it will prove an im- 
mense relief to my mind, as you may very well 
suppose ” 

“ No, father ! no ! you will never do this !” sud- 
denly exclaimed a voice emanating from the other 
side of the bed ; and Roderick Dalham, who had 
crossed the threshold unperoeived by his parent 
and the lawyer, stepped hastily forward* 

“ What 1" cried the Baronet, half ashamed and 
half angry : “ you have been listening, Roderick P” 

“ It was not my intention to listen,” quickly re- 
sponded the son: “you ought to know, father, 
that I am incapable of. doing anything so, mean 
and paltry as that of playing the eavesdropper. 1 
opened the door gently, thinking that you might 
be aslocp— -in which case I should have been sorry 
to disturb you. I could not help catching what 
was passing betweon yourself and this man at the 
moment— and then indeed I was riveted to the 
•pot ” 

“ And what have you beard, Roderick P what 
have you heard P” demanded the old Baronet 
hastily. “But no matter I” he continued, with 
bitterness in his tone j “ you have at all events 
heard enough to prove to you that if I lo se the 
lawiuifc J am a ruined man 1 ” 

“ Ruined in purse, perhaps,” ejaculated Rode- 
rick, “but not I hope ruined in honour ! No, no, 
father! your debts must be paid!— yes* paid to 
the ufctermgst shilling !” 

“ WEat— and leave us beggars !” cried Sir John* 
“No, no! Quit the room, Roderick! I and Mr. 
Timperley will manage matters better : we have 
some discourse to engage us, whereat we need not 
fitnesses <” 

“ Pardon me, my dear father,” interrupted Ro- 
derick, “but I would much rather remain with 
you. Indeed, I cannot think of leaving you alone 
with this person !” 

“ Mr. Dalham,” said Timperley, putting ibn an 
air of assurance, which indeed bordered upon de- 
iianoe, “ you have two or three times spoken of me 
rudely and superciliously—** 
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* I could wish, sir/’ said Boderick sternly, “ that 
there was no necessity for me to speak of you at 
all. And now, if you do not wish to provoke me 
info fl| deplaratioiLnf- tha.npii^ijon^whioh I entertain 
of you, sir, you will at oncT"take your depar- 
ture.'* 

“ Hey ? what P*' ejaculated the Baronet : 44 giy- 
ing orders in my presence and in my own room, 
Boderick 1 This is an impertinenoe which I do 
not choose to put up with. Mr. Tiiqperley is a 
▼er y excellent friend of mine-— ’* 

“ A friend, father V* exclaimed Boderick, aB he 
flung a scornful and indignant look at the attorney. 
“ No, no ! — it could not be a friend who would ad- 
vise you to defraud your creditors and to tarnish 
your name with indelible disgrace at the close of 
your existence ! Begone, sir — begone !” he added, 
turning fiercely towards the lawyer and pointing 
to the door. 

“This is intolerable !** exclaimed the Baronet. 
“ Boderick, you are not the master herel Mr. 
Titnperley, you will rffaain — you need not mind 
his intemperate language ” 

14 1 treat it with the confbmpt that it deserves,” 
said Mr. Timperley ; and he flunjd^j^Nlr malig- 
nant look upon Boderick Dalham. 

44 Ah ! you dare maintain a bold hardihood in 
my presence?” ejaculated Boderick; "and you 
dare look as if you thought that you could defy 
me P Depart, sir ! Begone this very instant ! It 
is my duty to protect my fathor from the insidious 
wiles of such a wretch as you. Yes !— doubtless it 
were a profitable game for you to get into your 
hands the management of those affairs ! But you 
shall not ! — no, by heaven, you shall not ! — for 
even at the risk of offending my father now, I will 
protect and shield his honour against your vile 
machinations !” 

All the while that Boderick Dalham was thus 
speaking, Mr. Titnperley who had risen up from 
the arm-chair, stood gazing upon him with an ex- 
pression of countenance that was perfectly fiend- 
like in its malignity. It was the sardonic satis- 
faction and devilish inward chuckling of one who 
felt confident that he possessed the moans of 
wreaking a bitter revenge, and who was calmly 
waiting for the moment whou the blow should be 
•truck. 

“ And so, Mr. Boderick Dalham,” he said , 44 you 
talk of shielding and protecting your father's 
honour — do you ? Very good ! Nothing could 
be more proper 1 And I supposo that it was by 
way of bringing additional credit upon the name 
of Dalham that you have linked it with that of 
Barrington P” 

Boderick started and turned deadly palo ; while 
his father ejaoulated, "What, what — the two 
names coupled ? Timperley, it is you who are now 
giving vent to impertineuces in your turn !” 

44 l am only afraid, Sir John,” rejoined fcho 
lawyer, 44 that you will find I have proclaimed a 
very disagreeable truth. Ask Mr. Dalham whether 
Wiuifred is not his wife.” 

The Baronet flung a glance upon his son ; and 
in that son's countenance he read the fatal cor- 
roboration of Mr. Timperley’s words, Then the 
olaPman gave a wild cry aud sank back upon the 
pillow. 

"Father, dear father!” exclaimed Boderick, 
•* forgive me, 1 beseech you !” 


"Never, never!” cried the Baronet, suddenly 
raising himself from his sitting posture again. 
"Never ! My bitterest curse——” 

“No, no, father !” ejaculated Boderick, sinking 
upon his knees by the side of the bed ; 44 curse me 
not 1 It is a terrible thing for a parent to shower 
maledictions upon the head of a son 1” 

“ Yet such maledictions do I invoke—” 

“ No, no, father ! Spare mo, I beseeoh you! 
Oh, spare me, I implore 1 It is true that I have 
wedded Winifred : I love her— she is the best of 
women — and you would love her also, dear father, 
if you would but permit me to bring her hither 
that she may kneel at your feet and implore your 
blessing !*' 

44 What ! a Barrington enter my bouse P” almost 
shrieked the old man. " No, never ! never 1 Bo- 
derick I disown— I discard you— — * 

"One word, father!” ejaculated the afflicted 
son. 44 For heaven’s sake conquer your prejudices 
and look at the polioy of the step which I have 
taken. If you lose the lawsuit— as lose it you 
must — the riches will only pass temporarily away 
from our family : they will revert to us — for I am 
sure that in the long run Mr. Barrington will for- 
give his granddaughter, as you, father, will now 
forgive your son !” 

"Forgive youP’* cried the Baronol: "never! 
never! Leave me at once ! begone— depart — quit 
the house, I command you ! I disown ana discard 
you ! You are no longer my son ! Go T — and 
the old man pointed with his skinny arm in a 
peremptory manner towards the door. 

44 Father, you cannot mean it J” said Bodoriok, 
rising from his suppliant posturo; and ho then 
caught a glimpse of Timperley's ainistor visage 
peering round the curtains at him ; for the lawyer 
had now taken his stand at the foot of fcho bed. 
“ Ah ! so long as you possess such an adviser 
as that,” cried Boderick pointing towards Tim- 
perley, 44 1 am afraid that you will be capable of 
any act of injustice!” 

44 Everything, Boderick, is at an end between 
you and me,” said the Baronet, nbw speaking 
in. a calm deliberate tone. "You have wilfully 
severed every tie which bound yourself to me or 
me to you. You have done it with your eyes open 
— and you must take the oonsequencos. 1 now 
command you to leave my room this moment, and 
my house within an hour !” 

A violent struggle was taking place in the breast 
of Boderick Dalham ; and he was again on the 
point of throwing himself upon his knees and im- 
ploring mercy at his father's bands, when ho once 
more caught sight of the sinister visage of Tim- 
perley— and he muttered to himself, “ My evil 
genius is there to ruin me !” 

“ Depart !" said the Baronet, now bursting forth 
in an infuriate tone again : " depart I i discard y ou ! 
If you tarry but another instant in my presence, 
I will curse you — I will invoke the most terrible 
maledictions upon your head l” 

" No, no!” exclaimed Boderiok affVightod at the 
threat ; and he rushed out of the chamber. 

The Baronet again fell back upon the pillows, 
gasping in the exhaustion which followed upon 
I the tremendous excitement through which no had 
just passed. Timperley hastened to proffer a glass 
I of water: but Sir John waved it petulantly away 
1 with his hand, and murmuringly bade the lawyer 
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give him a cordial which would he Sound in (he 
cupboard The request wet complied with ; and 
in a few minutes Sir John Sal ham began to rally. 

“ Timperley,” he said, “ how long have you 
known this? when did you learn that Roderick 
had secretly married that girl f” 

“ I only learnt it this afternoon,” replied Tim- 
parley. “It wat by mere accident — I wou!d 
however rather not mention any more particu- 
lars ” 

“ And why did you not tell me of it the instant 
you caosa into «ay presence P” demanded the 
Baronet. 

“ The truth is, Sir John,” replied the attorney, 

“ I came on purpose to communicate this intelli- 
gence : but in the first place you received me so 
ooolly— then we got upon other subjects of such 
deep interest——” 

“Well, well— no matter!” interjected the Baro- 
net: “the terrible tidings have at length been 
communicated to met How long has Roderick 
been united to that young woman?” demanded 
Sir John, after a pause. 

11 1 am unable to answer the question,” said 
Timperley. “The fact is, I oallod at a house just 
now, where accident led me to do that which your 
son Roderick himself did at that door — ” 

“ I comprehend !” interjected Sir John, “ You 
listened to what was going on P” 

“ Exactly so,” replied Tioiperley ; “ and I over- 
heard enough to convince me that Mr. Dalham j 
was wedded to Winifred,” 

“ And I have disowned him ! I have discarded 
him!” sail the Baronet, with a gloomy sternness. 
“I do not repent of what I have done— but 1 
should blame myself if I bad not done it. Good 
heavens! to tbiuk that the very thing which could 
most have embittered the concluding years of my 
life, should have been accomplished ! But he is I 
no longer niv son ! Ah, he may write to me— he 
may implore u»y forgiveness— but I will never I 
relent ! never ! never ! My title I cannot prevent , 
from descending unto him ; but in any case it | 
shall be au 'empty one. Look you, Tioiperley ! I , 
WlKwwrako my will forthwith — you ahull draw it 
lip now— at this moment 1 If I gain the lawsuit 
I shall still be a rich man and have wealth to dis- 
pose of. lleavon bo thanked, there is no entail ; 
in the estates ! I will leave everything away from i 
Roderick. But if 1 lose the lawsuit — well, even ! 
in that case the little that there may bo to dispose j 
if shall pass away from him. Take your pen, 
limporley there 1 sit down and write.” 

“But to whom will you bequeath whatsoever | 
you may have to leave, Sir John ?” inquired the 
law ter. “ If I remember right, I think I have 
heard you say that you have no relations upon 
Barth that you know of except your son.” 

“ Kune,” answered the Baronet. “ But I will 
leave everything to • hospital — to a charity — to a 

public institution of some kind or another In 

ihort, I will do anything with my property sooner 
dian leave a single farthing to him whom 1 have 
lisowaed and discarded 1” , 

Well,” said Mr. Timperley, “ if that be really 
rour intention. Sir John— and as I think I com- 
irehend your wishes so thoroughly and completely 
—you had better perhaps— It is only a suggea- 
xou, mind !— but I was going to say that perhaps 
ou had better leave me your executor,” 


“Anybody, except Roderick!” exclaimed the 
old man fiercely. “ Proceed ! draw up the will- 
let the business be concluded ere you leave this 
room !” 

Mr. Timperley did not wait for any further bid- 
ding r he drew up the will, by virtue of which Sir 
John Dalham bequeathed one-third of whatsoever 
property ho might leavo behind him to certuin 
charitable institutions which were named ; and tho 
residue was devised unto his “faithful friend 
Thomas Timperley, solicitor of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” The lawyer failed not to be struck with 
the idea that if ever this will were put in force, 
people would inevitably suspect # that while ho had 
been engaged aa the legal adviser of Mr. Barring- 
ton he wae treacherously playing into the hands 
of Sir John Dalham ; but this consideration was 
not so strong as the temptation against which it 
had to be weighed. 8o Mr. Timperley muttered 
to himself, “ I shall get over that suspicion, some- 
how or another ;” and he went on with the draft 
of tho will. g. 

When the document was in readiness for sig- 
nature, a couple of the domestics were summoned 
j^nd it was with a firm steady hand 
t^at,St^!?^iBalham affixed his name to the deed 
which ^disinherited bis eon. In the moanwhile 
Roderick had takon his departure fiom the house, 
—having packed up his personal effects, which ho 
ordered a man-servant to carry to a cortain cottage 
in Kentish Town. Need wo add this was the re- 
sidence of bis wife Winifred ? 

Before concluding the present chapter, let us 
remind the reador that at the same moment when 
old Mr. Barrington had forgiven his granddaughter 
Winifred, and waa endeavouring to mako a will in 
her favour, Sir JobD Dalham had discarded his son 
and made a will utterly prejudicial to his interests. 
We should also remark that whereas the will which 
waa of such importance to Winifred’s interests, re- 
mained unsigned , and therefore of no more value 
than a piece of waste paper,— that other will which 
disinherited her husband Roderick, was duly signed 
und attested ; bo that while in tho former in- 
stance the good intent failed to be carried out, 
in the latter instance the evil aim was iully ac- 
complished ! 

CU AFTER XXXI V\ 

JHE JUDGMENT AND ITS BKSULT8. 

Oh the third day aftor tho incidents which wo 
have boon recording, tho memorable lawsuit of 
u Barrington versus Dalham ” was to bo brought 
to a conclusion. There woro no longer any delays 
to be apprehended— no fresh arguments to bo ad- 
duoed— no new bills to be filed— no more affidavits 
to be put in. Judgment was actually on the point 
of being pronounced ! It was not now to stand 
over for next Term ; but it was veritably and posi- 
tively this present Term that the business waa to 
be ended ! Tue great case which had lasted ovor 
thirty years— which had consumed vast sums of 
money, and had afforded opportunity for the exer- 
oise of so much fraud, intrigue, and ohicanefy on 
the part of more than oue lawyer,— thiB memorable 
case of “ Barrington versus Dalham,” we say, waa 
about to be concluded ! 
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But where were the litigant parties on the 
occasion P Where were the two personages who 
for so many long years had been at such terrible 
warfare with each other P Sir John Dalham was 
chained by feebleness to his oouoh, at his villa near 
St. John’s Wood ; while Mr. Barrington lay 
strotchod, in a state of serious illness, in his 
chamber at Mrs* Slater’s house in Alders^ate 
Street* Thus neither of the individuals so deeply 
interested in the proceedings, was present in the 
court when judgment was pronounoed. But 
Roderick Dalham was there; and amidst the 
crowd he discovered the sinister countenance of 
Mr. Timporley. « 

Tue judgment was delivered; and when the 
oeremony was concluded, Mr* Timperley, who had 
already made his wey towards the door, rushed out 
of the tribunal, sprang into a cab, and ordered the 
driver to take him to Sir John Dalbam’s villa near 
St. John's Wood. Almost immediately afterwards 
Roderick Dalham made his own way through the 
crowded auditory ; am’* likewise taking a cab, he 
ordered it to prooeed to Mrs. Slater's house in 
AlJersgate Street. • 

LA us first follow Mr. Timperff lawyer 

arrived in due time at Sir John ! Jb villa ; 

aud (he instant be alighted at the door, if sprang 
past the footman, rushed up the staircase, and sped 
to the Baronet’s chamber* Sir John, hearing those 
hasty footsteps, knew that they were Timperley’s ; 
and hope became almost exultant within his breast $ 
for he mentally ejaculated, “ Timperley would 
never como so quick unless he had good nows to 
impart 1" 

The door opened ; and the lawyer mado his ap- 
pearance* 

“What news, Timperley P what newsP” ex- 
claimed Sir John in a feverish tone of anxiety. 

“ Alas, my dear sir !” began Timperley ; “ it is 
as I feared ” ^ 

“ Perdition 1” howled the Baronet ; and then a 
perfect volley of horrible imprecations followed. 
“ Lost, lost !— and I am lost with it !’* were the 
words with which be wound up. 

“ For heaven’s sake compose yourself, Sir John !" 
said Timperley, who thought fit to adopt a sooth- 
iug tone. 

“ Why the douce did you oome rushing so 
quick ?” demanded the Baronet fiercely. “ You 
inspired me with hope ! You made me think that 
after all—-—” 

“ I came so quickly, Sir John,’ ' interjected the 
lawyer, “ because jou made me pledge myself, 
when I called last evening to see how you were 
getting on, that 1 would lose not a moment after 
the judgment was pronounced in relieving you of 
suspense. I kept my word— and I very much re- 
gret that thero should have been evil intelli- 
gence—” 

Here the lawyer stopped short ; for Sir John 
Dalham again burst forth into a tirade of the 
most terrible imprecations. He raved like a 
maniac— the curses bo heaped upon the head of 
old Barrington were terrible— he tossed on his 
pillow— he rolled himself about in the bed — the 
foam came from his lips. 

For heaven’s sake, Sir John, be tranquil 1” 
cried Timperley, “you will do yourself a mis- 
chief! Be reasonable! Your adversary has no 
very great advantage over you— 


“ Ah 1 tell me,” said the Baronet, who now ap- 
peared suddenly to recollect something,— M toll me, 
my dear friend, how fares it with him P Has his 
health improved? Tell me the truth! — say no* 
thing fulao in the hopo of consoling me 1” 

“I inquired last night in the neighbourhood of 
Mrs. Slater’s house,” answered Timperley ; “ and 
1 can assure you, Sir John, that the aoeount I re- 
ceived was to the effect that Mr. Barrington con- 
tinued utterly unconscious of everything that was 
passing around him.” 

“ Oh, if I could only fanoy that he would never 
awaken from that unconsciousness to hear the 
tidings !’*— and the expression of the Baronet’s 
countenance was full of the most satanic malig- 
nity. 

He will never recover,” interjected Timperley : 
“he will never awaken from this torpor in which 
he is plunged, and which is the precursor of the 
sleep of death 1” 

“Are you sure, Timperley? are you sureP” 
asked the Baronet. “ You are not deceiving me P 
Swear that you are not 1” 

" Most solemnly I swear,” answered the law- 
yer, 

Heaven be thanked !” was the impious ejacu- 
lation which now burst from Sir John’s lips. “ My 
mortal enemy will never know the value of the 
riches he has this day won 1 Ah ! ’fcis almost as 
good as a victory for me !— yes, almost as good! 
But what is this that comes over me P Dimness 
of sight l — dizziness 1 Perdition !” — and the 
Baronel sank back upon the pillow. 

Timperley rang the bell, and then proceeded to 
raise the old man up in the oouoh. He was gasping 
for breath — his eyes were glazing— the lids were 
drooping. 

“ He is dying !” mentally ejaculated the lawyer. 

Your master is very, very ill,” he said, thus ad- 
dressing himself to the valet who at this moment 
entered the room. “ Hasten to the doctor ! But, 
Ah ! it is too late 1”— and as ho thus spoke Tim- 
perley suffered the emaciated form whieb he had 
raised to a sitting posture, to sink gradually back 
upon the pillow. 

The death-rattle was in tho old man’s throat t 
he gave a deep groan, and expired. 

“ It must have been tho excitement of suspense 
followed by a powerful reaction,” said Timperley 
to the valet after a brief silence. 

“Then the lawsuit is lost, sir, I presume?” 
asked tho domestic, 

“ Yea. Sir John was well-nigh boggared by the 
result,” responded Mr. Timperley ; ** so that per- 
haps after all it is a happy release— a very happy 
release— and his friends ought not to deplore it.” 

“ I suppose, sir,” said the valet, “ that Sir Rode- 
rick— as we must now call him— will come and 
take possession— because that will oao scarcely be 
acted upon, begging your pardon, sir—” 

“ Sir Roderick will take possession of nothing,” 
rejoined the lawyer, with a look of significant 
sternness. “I am the master here— and overy* 
thing within tkeBO walls belongs to me.” 

The valet stared for a few moments in blank 
astonishment at Mr. Timperley ; and then with 
a bow he said, “ I beg pardon, sir — I was not 
aware that things were really at such an ex- 
treme.” 

* Come/’ said the luwycr, “ and let us hasten 
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to communicate Sir John a death to the reat of the Winifred’s heart aa her grandsire, on opening hia 
household.” eye*, recognised her, patted her on the cheeks, and 

“Yes, and to the son himself!” added the spoke endearingly unto her! She sobbed and 
valet in an under* tone, which was however in- wept in the fulness of her emotions ,* and the old 


audible to the lawyer. 

Meanwhile Boderick Dalham had arrived at 
Mrs. Slater’s house in Aldersgate Street. Spring- 
ing from the cab, he knocked at the front door, 
which was instantaneously opened by the worthy 
landlady herself ; for she had seen the arrival from 
the window of her little parlour* 

“Well, Mr. Dalham,” she ejaculated; “what 
news P But Ah ! I need not ask you !” 

“The decision is on the right side,” exclaimed 
Boderick, whose countenance was expressive of a 
magnanimous joy : “ truth and justioe have pro 
vailed 1 But how is he P” and then an expression 
of the utmost suspense appeared upon hie fea- 
tures. 

“ Better, better l— improving rapidly l” cried 
Mrs. Slater. 

An ejaculation of joy burst from Eoderick’s 
lips ; and ho sprang up the staircase to the oham. 
ber where his wife, the devoted Winifred, sat by 
the bedside of her aged grandsire, who was sleep- 
ing. 

“ *Tis won !” cried Dalbam : and Winifred pre- 
cipitated herself into his arms. 

“ Oh, my dear husband !” she murmured, “ how 
generous is your heart that you oan rejoice on kit 
account ” — and she glinced towards the old man 
— “at a result whioh impoverishes your own 
father !” 

“ You forget, my dear Winifred,” he whispered, 
" that I am now discarded and disowned ! But 
even if it were otherwise, ft would be all the same ; 
for it is a matter of rejoicing that right and jus- 
tice have prevailed at last !” 

“Hush! he sleeps!” said Winifred, again 
glancing towards the oouch. 

“ Tell me— tell me, doarest,” interjected Bode- 
rick, “ think you that when he awakes again it 
will be to consciousness ?” 

“Ob, I hoJ>e so! — and I think so!” rejoined 
Winifred. “He recognised me just now— he 
murmured a few words — but 1 could not exactly 
catch their meaning—” 

“ He is awakening now !” said Boderiok. “ Oh, 
if he should regain the full power of his intellects, 
what happiness to communicate to him these 
joyous tidings !” 

“Happiness indeed!” added Winifred, in a 
tone replete with a concentration of all the ten- 
derest emotions. 

The old man was now opening his eyes: his 
granddaughter bent over him— a smile appeared 
upon bis countenance— and raising his hand, he 
caressed her face, murmuring feebly yet audibly, 

* Dear, dear Winnie !” 

Mr. Timperley had not deceived Sir John Dal- 
bam when he told him how he had heard on the 
preceding night that old Barrington was in a state 
of unconsciousness beyond all hope: but at an 
early hour in the morning the old man had rallied 
somewhat; and during the last few hours his me* 
dical attendants had been enabled to speak more 
cheerfully concerning him. This much the reader 
may have gathered from the remarks made by Mrs. 
Slater and also by Winifred. 

Aud now what a thrill of joy shot through 


man said, “Don’t cry, Winnie— don’t cry! I 
have been very ill— have I not P It seems to me 
as if my mind had been a blank—” 

“ Yob, you have been very ill, dear grandfather ; 
but now, if you will not excite yourself— if you 
will only let me nurse you— and if you will lie 
perfectly quiet, you will soon get well. Ah, dear 
grandfather ! don’t you remember that the other 
evening you said you would receive Boderiok t 
And he is here !” 

* The other evening P” ejaculated the old man 
— for he was thus suddenly reminded that some 
time might have passed — though he knew not how 
long — during which his mind, as he expressed it, 
had remained a blank. A gleam of intelligence 
shot vividly across his wan oountenanoe ; and in a 
tone which derived its apparent strength from the 
powerful excitement whioh $ at the instaut seised 
upon him, he said, “The lawsuit, Winnie? the 
udgment P It is to be^pronounoed this Term !” 

“ It my dear sir!” said Boderick, 

iteppinfjBRhrd and taking the old man’s hand. 

“ Yes, if is pronouneed ! — and you But pray 

be calm 1 I beseech you, be calm ! — whilo I proffer 

ou my sineerest congratulations ” 

“ Enough, enough !” and Mr. Barrington sank 
back upon the pillow from which in his excitement 
io bad partially raised himself ; then he pressed 
Boderick Dalham’s hand ; and looking up in his 
countenance, he said with a sort of wonder, “ Did 
hear rightly ? or did my ears deoeive me P You 
—you— a Dalham— congratulating me, a Barring- 
ton 1” 

“Oh! pray, my dear air,” cried Boderick, 
acknowledge me as one of your family now ! for 
my own father has discarded me !” 

“ Discarded you ?” ejaculated the old man. 
Why— what ” 

“ He has discarded me, sir,” rejoined B >derick, 
because I loved your granddaughter, and because 
have espoused her !” 

“ Is this so P— is this so ?” asked Barrington. 
Your father has disowned you?” 

“ Yes — it is all too true !” murmured Winifred : 
but you therefore, dear grandfather, must 
acknowledge him !” 

< X will— I will !” responded the old man, in a 
oioe that was quivering with emotions- 
The door now opened gently ; and Lord Ormsby 
ooked into the chamber, lie bad been a regular 
visitor there since the memorable evening when 
ihe old man was smitten with a sudden illnesB} 
ie had therefore made Boderick Dalham’s acquaint- 
ance ; and he knew how he had been disowned by 
his father. 

“ Ah !” said the nobleman, at onoe perceiving 
that Mr. Barrington had completely regained his 
consciousness, and comprehending likewise that 
Boderick Dalham bad been acknowledged aud wel- 
comed by him; “affairs are altogether taking a 
most prosperous turn ! Your restoration to health, 
Mr. Barrington, will bring smiles to many a Up ; 
and 1 suppose that 1 may now congratulate 
you ” 

“Yes,” said Winifred; “he knows that the 
lawsuit is ended 1” 
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“And I have recovered all my just rights !” eja 
eulatcd the old man. “ Lot me think over it for a 
few moments ! It seems almost too good to be 
true r I am afraid that 1 shall awake and find 
a dream !” 

“ No — it is not a dream/’ whispered Winifred’s 
sweet voice : “ it is a reality !” 

Her grandfather covered his face with his bands, 
and gave way to his reflections. 

“ Well/’ he at length said, as he slowly withdrew 
his hands from his countenance, “ I could not have 
thought that I should have taken it so coolly and 
tamely ! 1 fanoied that I should have gone 

almost wild with *joy — that I should have danced 
and sung ” 

“ Komomber,” whispered Winnie, “ that you 
*hovo been very ill, dear grandfather — that you 
are weak and feeble ! But now you will soon 
got well again ” 

“ Yes— I shall soon be well,” he cried ; and then 
thero was a sudden bursting forth of sobs and 
tears — the pont-up facings were at length forcing 
for themselves a vent. “ Yes, yes — I shall soon bo 
well,” ho whimpered, “ ancPI will rjknoe and sing 
—and we will be all so happy ! don’t 

forget that the people in that plaoe— know 
where I mean— must have a grand lanquet. 
Let orders be given at once; and you must go 
yourself, Winnie, and see Mr. Kobus — and toll 
him that he is to preside on my behalf. Ob, now 
I begin to feel my heart lighter ! — yes, lighter and 
lighter every moment ! Give me your hand, Mr. 
Hargrave — and you too, Koderick— and you kiss 
me, dear Winnie !” — and then he went on whim' 
[>ering and crying like a child. 

“ My dear Mr. Barrington,” said Ormsby, with 
whose real rank the old man was still unacquainted, 
“everything shall be done according to your desire 
in reference to the dinner in the prison. This is 
an hour of supreme happiness for you; and God 
grant that it may be prolonged into many equally 
joyouB hours— aye, and into years also ! But exouse 
me for reminding you ” 

“ Good heavens! I recollect !” ejaculated the old 
man, as a light now broke in upon his mind, 
making him aware how ho had lost his conscious- 
ness at a very particular crisis. “ I was about to 
make you my heiress, dear Winnie ! Ah, well, it 
is not too late ! Draw up the document, Mr. 
Hargrave ! Make haste 1 make haste !” 

“ l>o you not feel well, dear grandfather P” 
asked Winifred, gaaing upon him with a look of 
sudden anxiety. 

“ Yes, to be sure ! quite well — quite well !” he 
anBwored. “ Happiness has made me well ! — and 
it is because I am in such a hurry to ensure your 
happiness likewise, my dearest child, that I am 
impatient. Come, oome, Mr. Hargrave--” 

“I have set to work, my dear sir,” said the 
nobleman, who was already seated at the table 
and busy in drawing up the wiJ. “In two mi* 
nutes ” 

“But the darkness is setting in!” ejaculated 
Barrington. “ You can’t see to write !” 

A groan burst from Winifred’s Ups as her grand* 
father thus spoke, and as at a glance she per- 
ceiled how ghastly wan his face had just become, 
and how strange was its expression ; for it was 
only about two o’clock in the aftornoon— the day 
happened > to bo remarkably line for the November 


season of the year— and the darkness whereof the 
old man had spoken was evidently in his own 

vision. 

“Do not excite him now,” hastily whispered 
Winifred as she turned towards Lord Ormsby. 
“ Koderick, go for the surgeon. I fear there will 
be a relapse! Oh, my God!” she murmured, 
“ now, now, he is dying ! I see that t U» is 
death !" 

“ Where are you, Winnie P” asked the old man. 
“ Why have you shut the curtains ? why don’t you 
light the candles P It is growing darker and 
darker ! And so we are rich again, Winnie P But 
have you ordered tho banquet P— have you been to 
Kobus P Ah, fool that I am 1 fool that I am ! it 
is all a dream ! Yes, yes— I know why it is get- 
ting darker and darker ! It is because I am still 
locked in that dreadful place — — ” 

“ No, deareBt grandfather,” whispered Winifred, 
with difficulty composing her voice for the purpose 
amidst the intense anguish which wrung her heart; 
“ you are not in that dreadful plaoe 1 You are in 
the enjoyment of freedom !” 

“ No, no — it is your kindness that makes you 
tell me so, door Winnie !” said the old man. “ I 
understand it all now. Judgment stands over 
until next Term ! Oh, my God ! to drag on ex- 
istence here till next Term ! Hold your jeers, 
Kobus ! Tell him not to taunt me, Winnie ! Ah, 
now ’tis pitch dark ! Darkness in a prison !” 

His voice was lost in the gurgling, rattling 
sounds whioh were coming up from his throat ; 
and these were mingled with the low, deep, agonis- 
ing sobs of poor Winifred, *ae she bent over her 
dying grandfather, with her arms thrown round 
his neck. Soon all was over— and the successful 
plaintiff in the great lawsuit whioh was that day 
decided, ceased to exist ! 

Winifred was borne in a half-fainting condition 
from the chamber which death had just visited ; 
and she received the kindest ministrations from 
her husband. Lord Ormsby left them together, 
that he might go and visit his daiyghter Agnes 
and communicate to her how the lawsuit had been 
decided — how old Mr. Barrington had awakened 
to consciousness- and how the exoitement of joy 
at gaining the long-disputed fight in the arena of 
the Chancery Court had proved fatal to him ! 

A couple of hours elapsed after the old man 
had breathed his last ; and Winifrod was now 
more tranquil in her mind : she was strengthened 
by a feeling of holy resignation. 

“Gustavus is now the hsir to all this great 
realtb,” she said to her husband. “ Must we not 
find out where he is, dear Koderick, and commu- 
nicate with him as speedily as possible P” 

‘ Yes, Winifred,” replied Dalham ; “ this is a 
sacred duty, and it shall be performed with the 
least possible delay. You know who are tho 
London agents of Mr. Pinnook of Jamaica P” 

“Yes — Messrs. Millard and Co., West India 
merchants, Lime Street, City.” 

“ It is probable that they may know where Gus- 
tavus and his wife are,” continued Koderick ; “ for 
tho young oouple doubtless apply to those agents 
for money as they require it.” 

At this moment there was a tap at the door of 
the room where Koderiok and his wife were seated 
together ; and Mrs, Slater mado her appearance. 

“ 1 bog your pardon for intruding,” she said s 
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“ but Chore i* a servant from St. John's Wood — 
he ia inquiring most anxiously for you, Mr. Dal- 
ham— he has been to the cottago in Kentish Town 
—bo there learnt that you would be most likely 
found here — the man's looks are very much 
troubled — I really think, sir, that be has something 
to communicate in reference to your father—” 

" I will go to him/* said Dalham : and be has- 
tened down stairs. 

Mrs. Slater remained in the drawing-room to 
oondole with Winifred ; and after a few observa- 
tions, she said, “ It is to be hoped, my young 
friend, that your cousin Gustavus will behave libe- 
rally to you in reference to the fortune,” 

"I am sure Gustavus, with all bis faults,” 
answered Winifred, “ possesses a good heart ; but 
I am confident that my husband would never ac- 
cept as a gift or as a charity—” 

“ It would be no charity, Winifred,” inter- 
rupted Mrs. Slater » " for oven if Gustavus were 
to abandon on your behalf the whole of the for- 
tune which he has just inherited, it would only 
be doing as he ought, inasmuch as the dying in- 
tentions of your poor grandfather are now well 
known—" 

"My husband has his pride, Mrs. Sister,” inter- 
rupted Winifred. "And then too, he knows that 
there was a time when I thought that Gustavus 
looked upon me as his intended brido ; and Rode- 
rick would not accept a favour from a person 
who bad once been as it were a rival. Oh ! you 
know, my dear friend, that I covet not riches fo> 
my own sake; while on tbo other hand I am 
equally indifferent to poverty, because I can work 
/or my bread. But Oh ! when I think of my bus- 
band— and my unborn babe,— when I reflect that 
Roderick is discarded and disowned— -But Ah ! 
did you not say that it was a message from his 
father that the servant brought P My brain is 
confused—” 

" No, no— I did not say so,” interjected Mrs. 
61ater. “ I only said I thought it might be so, for 
the man’s looks were troubled.” 

At this Vnoment Roderick Dalham hastily re- 
appeared ; and approaching his wife, be said, “ My 
dear Winifred, the coincidence is most extraordi- 
nary 1 most deplorable 1” 

Hor husband's distressed looks at onoe struck 
her with the force of a presentiment ; and in a 
voice full of anxiety, she said, "Oh 1 do you mean, 
dear Roderick, that your father has died with* 
out leaving you his blessing.” 

" Alas, it is so, dear Winifred !” he responded. 
" My father is no more ! I am Sir Roderick 
Dalham— and you are Lady Dalham. Empty 
titles, Winifred!— empty titles only 1— for not 
merely did my parent discard me”— here Roderick 
sobbed for a moment — " but as disowned me to 
the very uttermost extent of his power ; and what- 
soever ne had to leave, he bequeathed to that 
villain Timperley 1” 

"Ob, my poor husband !” cried Winifred, throw- 
ing her arms about Roderick's neck ; " it outs me 
to the very quiok to think that through me you 
should have been discarded and disowned !'* 

“ Blame not yourself, Winifred,” interrupted 
Sir Roderick— and he embraced her affectionately. 
“ 1 do not forget,” be added, in a low whisper, 
" hew it was I who forced you, as it were, to ac- 
company me to the altar— bow I prayed and en- 


treated that you would become my wife f You 
therefore need not blame yourself for whatsoever 
consequences have ensued. No, Winifred 1” added 
Sir Roderick, emphatically; “ not do I for a single 
moment regret the hour which made you mine !" 

There was a brief pause, during which tender 
caresses were exchanged between the husband and 
wife ; and Mrs. Slater wiped the tears from her 
eyes, for she was deeply moved by the soene that 
was passing before her. 

" Is it not strange,” resumed Sir Roderick Dal- 
ham, " that the decision of the lawsuit should have 
led to two deaths, occurring within the same hour, 
and almost at the same instant ! Plaintiff and 
Defendant — there they were, eaoh stretched upon 
the bed of death ! Excess of joy and excess of 
grief etruok two blowa which gave two victimj 
over to the bands of death ! The one lives not tt, 
enjoy the riches which suddenly showered upon 
him : the other has gone out jot the world at the 
moment when the vortex of ruin opened at bis 
feet ! These aro solemn* teachings, Winifred ! 
Not that you, my dear wife, require such moral 
influences for the improvement of your own mind ; 
bccauwj^jj^vall changing circumstances and 
evory^KK&of life I have found your conduct tbo 
same-) Admirable— most admirable !” 

There was another pause ; and this was sud- 
denly broken by Sir Roderick Dalham, who ex- 
claimed with passionate vehemence, " By heaven ! 
my father's creditors shall not be defrauded by 
that villain Timperley !” 

"How know you,” asked Winifred— or Lady 
Dalham, as we may now call her—" that such is 
his intention P” 

“ The friendly valet who has come tb inform me 
of my father's death,” replied Sir Frederick, " was 
told by Mr. Timperley that everything at the 
villa now belonged to him— that he was the master 
there— and that he therewith took possession of all 
that the house contained. For this reason I argue 
the very worst. But the iniquity shall not be ac- 
complished 1” 

"What will you do, dear Roderiok P” asked 
Winifred, suddenly becoming affrighted by the look 
and manner of her husband. 

l< Fear nothing from any rashness on my part !" 
he responded. " I will not be intemperate — I will 
do nothing that can jeopardise my safety ! Fear 
not therefore, I repeat I I will soon return, dear 
Winifred 1” 

Sir Roderick then quitted the house ; and stop- 
ping a cab, he took his seat in it, ordering tbo 
driver to take him to the villa in the neighbour- 
hood of St. John's Wood. On reaching his desti- 
nation, be inquired of the footman who opened 
the front door, whether Mr. Timperley was still 
there f The reply was in the affirmative ; and the 
lacquey said in a tone the sincerity of which was 
unmistakable, “ I hope to God, Sir Roderick, that 
you will not be altogether deprived of your just 
rights 1” 

" I claim no rights for myself,” was the new 
Baronet's answer.; "but I am determined that 
those who may have any claims upon my late 
father's property shall not be defrauded.” 

" Defrauded P” echoed Mr. Timperley, who at 
this moment came forth from the dining-room. 
" Defrauded P Pray, Sir Roderick, did you mean 
to apply the word in a manner disrespectful, and 
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m,n insulting to my cbarecfer as a professional 
tuon P” 

“It were well, sir,” answered Dalbam, with a 
stern look, “if you and I were to have some little 
private discourse together.*’ 

Oh ! by all means !** said Timperley, who 
naturally wished to avoid a scene in the hall. “ I am I 
ready to give you every explanation in reference I 
to your deceased father’s proper tv.” 

“ I believe a will was made,” iaid Sir Roderick, | 
when be and the lawyer were alone together in the 
dining-room ; “and two of my late father’s servants 
witnessed it by his command ?” 

“Yes, sir— there is a will,” responded Tim- 
perley, surveying the new Baronet with the hardi- 
hood of one who felt strong in the position he had 
taken. “There is a will— and it shall be duly 
forthcoming.” 

“ And according to that will,” pursued Sir 
Roderick, “you, Mr. Timperley—” 
fto* 78 — Agnes, 


I “Oh! I hnvo not the slightest objection to tell 
you the nature of the will,” interrupted the lawyer. 

One-third of your deceased father's property is to 
bo apportioned to charitable purposes : the other 
two-thirds are bequeathed tome as the faithful 
| friend of the late Sir John Dalham." 

I “} Dot ' d * 10t tell you, Mr. Timperley, as a law. 
™ *° de ?} ck > “ thafc if y°u administer to 

, y k .“ e fath ® r 8 W1,, > y°u are bound to settle the 
liabilities and debts before paying a single legacy 

or taking the slightest heed of any bequest; 

‘You need not trouble yourself upon that 
® aid ^ r * Timperley, with a sardonio smile, 
Xoxxt father’s debts are paid.” 

Paid? ejaculated Sir Roderick: “paid?” ho 
repeated. “It is preposterous! I overheard 
sufficient between yourself and him the other day 
—on that fatal day when you mercilessly betrayed 
the secret of my marriage— a secret which I know 
not how you discovered—— 1 ” 


Vol, 11 , 
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a Lot us not wander away from tho topic on 
which wo were discoursing/* interrupted Tirn par- 
ley. “ I tell you that your father has left uo 
debts behind him. They wero all settled.” 

“Settled? Who settled thorn?” asked Sir 
Roderick, completely bewildered. 

“ Who settled them ?” repeated Timperley, in 
a half-mocking tone. “Why, who could settle 
them oxceptmo? You look incredulous. But I 
may as well satisfy you, Sir Roderick,” continued 
Tirnperley; “and it will doubtless save you a 
great deal of trouble in running about to make 
inquiries of tho creditors and ascertain what | 
really has been dono ” j 

“ I await tho explanation,” said Sir Roderick, 
but with a look and tone which was as much »h ! 
to imply that he was prepared to resent any sub* 
teriugq, mockery, or trickery that might bo prac- 
tised towards him. 

“ Since you overheard so much of what took 
place between your father and myself the other 
afternoon/* said Mr. Timperley, “ you perhaps 
learnt that amongst other liabilities ho owed an 
immense sum to his lawyers. Well, of course his 
lawyers know that tho Chancery-suit was safe to 
be decided against him, and that ho positively had 
not the ghost of a chance. I went to them — 
whispored in their ear that Sir Juhn would be 
utterly insolvent if judgment wero given against 
him : they were alarmed for their own costs —I 
offered to make a certain bargain with them — in u 

word, I bought their debt — 1 gave them But 

no matter what I gave ” 

“ It matters greatly,” interrupted Sir Roderick 
Dalham. “But of this we will speak presently. 

I presume, Mr. Timperley, that you dealt in the 
same way with regard to tho other creditors of 
my father ?** 

“ Precisely so,” responded tho lawyer coolly. 

“ When I proved to them that his own attorneys 
thought so badly of his case that they took a 
moderate per contago as a settlement in full———'* 

“Of course they were all willing, and indeed 
anxious to do the same?” ejaculated Dalham. 
“ But remember, sir, that if you represented my 
father as being altogether insolvent, you practised 
a foul fraud; for he himself explained to you that 
his assets would cover all his debts by paying 
twenty shillings in tho pound.” 

“ Well, well, Sir lioderick, we will pot discuss 
the subject any further/’ said Mr. Tirnperley. 

“ I have given you as much explanation as you 
can possibly require, and more than you had any 
right to demand. It was a legitimate specula- 
tion on my part, with your deceased lather’s 
creditors — ** 

“It was a fraud and a villany on your part !” 
ejaculated Dalham passionately. “ Those creditors 
should have been paid in full ere you touched a 
single shilling of the spoil yoursolf !’* 

“That may bo your opinion, sir/* interjected 
Timperley; “but it is not mine. And now per- 
mit mo to observe that you are not beneath your 
own roof/* 

" I presume,” -said Roderick sternly, “ that be- 
fore I am ejected hence, I may be permitted to 
go and fling one last look upon the remains of my 
father P ,f 

Mr. Timperley bowed; and Sir Roderick left 
the room. He ascended to the chamber of death ; 


and then* ho remained for some miuutos. On 
issuing forth, he met throo or four of tho sorvants 
who purposely flung thomselves in his way that 
they might condole with him on tho unfortunate 
position in which ho was placed ; for the fact of 
the disinheritance was no secret in the house. 

“ I thunk you for your kind sympathy,” he said, 
with much emotion; “and believe mo that I could 
cheerfully welcome poverty if I knew that my late 
father’s liabilities had boen honourably liquidated. 
But tho matter shall not rest here,” he continued, 
as he saw that the dining-room door had boen put 
ajur, evidently to enable Mr. Timperley to over* 
hear whatsoever was taking place. “There shall 
be a thorough and completo investigation !” 

“One word more with you, if you please. Sir 
Roderick !” exclaimed the lawyer, now issuing 
forth from tho dining-room. “ There is something 
I had forgotten to say.” 

“I will hoar it,” answered Dalham; and he re- 
entered tho apartment, whoro he was now once 
more alone with Timperley. 

“ Look you. Sir Roderick,” said tho man of 
business, assuming a pleasant and conciliatory air, 
— “ you well tfi'at I am not afraid of you 

and that jj^ jBfUfc^Vhing for your threats. But I 
do not wFVlfo be hard upon you. You angered 
your father — and ho of course had a right to dis- 
pose of his property as he thought fit. : therefore 
you must not blame me, nor yot tho hospitals or 
charitable institutions ” 

- “I do not wish to arguo tho point, Mr. Tim- 
perley/* interrupted IMlharn. “ Perhaps it is 
only too easy to understand how you, who were 
for so many years tho attorney of the deceased 
Mr. Barrington, could have merited such signal 
proofs of friendship on the part of Sir John Dal- 
hatn. Yes* — tho iniquitous part which for long 
years you must have played, is now beyond a 
doubt ! To your vile machinations was poor Mr. 
Barrington the victim I It was you who kept him 
in prison! — you who by your conduct undermined 
his hoUlth! — you who have made him enduro so 
much, that, by heaven ! when 1 think of it all, I 
can hardly keep my hands off you !” 

“If you address me in this style, Sir Roderick/' 
said Mr. Tirapcrloy, who first became very pale, 
and then assumed a supercilious look of contempt, 
“ I shall recall tho benevolent intention which was 
about to prompt me to offer you a cheque for a 
thousand guineas, just to see your way in the 
world.” 

“ Villain ! would you bribe mo P” exclaimed 
Dalham, with a fierce indignation. “ By heaven ! 
you are a man who pollutes the very atmosphere 
itself and renders it sickly atid fetid to breathe in 
your presence !” 

“ Ah ! this insult !” ejaculated Timperley in 
accents of rage. “By heaven! I will find some 
means of punishing you !” 

“ Wretch ! I defy you ! Talk of punishment 
indeed ! Oh ! it is upon your head that rotribu- 
tion ought to fall !’* 

Thus speaking, Roderick Balham rushed out of 
tho house; and throwing himself into the eab 
which had brought him thither, he ordered the 
driver to retrace bis way to Aldersgat© Street, 
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CHAPTER X X IV. 

THE FUNERAL, 

Sir Roderick Dalham returned to Mrs 
Slater’s bouse in Aldersgato Streot ; and he found 
Winifred resigned and tranquil, as bo bad loft her. 
Ho communicated all that bad occurred between 
himself and Timperley : and be said, “ I am deter- 
mined to tako legal advice in reference to that 
man’s proceedings.” 

“I do not exactly understand,” said Lady 
Dalhatn, “what it is that bo has done, nor bow be 
purposes to realize a sum of money for himself.” 

“ 1 will explain it, Winifred, by means of an 
illustration. Suppose that my father owed bis 
lawyers ten thousand pounds, and Mr. Timperley 
went and bought the debt for two thousand ” 

“Ah, I begin to comprehend !” ejaculated 
Winifred. 

“ My father owed about twenty- livo thousand 
pounds altogether,” resumed Sir Roderick ; “ and 
the wrecks of bis property will produce precisely 
that amount. Now, suppose that Mr. Timperley 
has given five thousandth) buy up the debts, the 
estate is thereby rendered pc^ ffiM k^ar. Well 
then, out of the twenty- livo thouSl* Sphere are 
about eight thousand to go to the hiypitals and 
public institutions, and about sixteen thousand 
remain to Mr. Timperley. Deduct from this the 
five thousand he lias paid in buying up the debts, 
and be is a clear gainer to tho extent of cloven 
thousand 1 Such a sum, Winifred, constitutes a j 
good day’s work for a legal man,’' added Sir Rode- 
rick bitterly; “and it requires only one such 
piece of business every year to give him a large 
mcomo/' 

At this moment Mrs. Slater entered the room, 
to aay thut the person who had called u few hours 
back to fetch Sir Roderick Dalhmn, l ad ri turned 
and bosuught an immediate inlerv.cw with him. 

“ It is the faithful valet James Nash!” ejacu- 
lated Sir Roderick. “What fresh tidings can he 
have for me P lias Timperley become aUiighted i' 
and has bo sent to propose terms P If so, l will 
not agree to them--- unless they gw to the extent of 
paying my deceased father’s creditor, to tin very 
uttermost shilling that the propel ty ho has hit be- 
hind will allow ! But at all events I will see what 
Mash wants with me.” 

Sir Roddick descended to the hall whore the 
valet was wailing ; and ho motioned the man to 
follow him into Mrs. Slater's little parlour. 

“I beg your pardon, Sir R idcrick,” sun! Nash, 

“ blit 1 could not rest until 1 came to .ipeuk 
to you. i don’t at all like the way in which 
things aro being conducted by that fellow Tim 
perlcy. ’I have boon thinking a great deal over the 
matter ; and one relieotion and another has brought 
something into my mind ” 

“What is it, Janies?” asked Dalham. “You 
aro faith! ul and devoted to my interests— and rest 
assured that you shall not go unrowmded.” 

“ I care not for a reward, Sir Roderick : 1 am 
not thinking of it,” rejoined the valet. “ But 1 
have taken a hatred to that fellow Timperley ; and 
Ihoro is something winch lias crept into my reeui- 
leAion thut 1 Lover thought particularly of before, 
but which now seems to have n greater siguili- 


cancy. At all events you know, Sir Roderick, 
that if you begin to suspect a man in one thing, 
it makes you attach importance to other matters 
that might pre viously have only been looked upon 
as mere trilles.” 

“ True, true, Nash!” Baid the Baronet. "But 
Mr. Timperley is a base designing man — unprin- 
cipled and unscrupulous ! There cannot be the 
slightest doubt of it! I beliovo him capable of 
almost any wickedness ! However, tell me what 
this is that has now struck you — or, as you your- 
self express if, has crept into your recollection ?” 

The valet made a certain communication, which 
wo neod not now describe, inasmuch as it will more 
properly belong to a future portion of our narra- 
tive. But Sir Roderick Dalham listened to it 
with the utmost attention; and when James Nash 
hud concluded, the Baronet reflected deeply for 
several minutes. At length ho shook his head 
slowly, saying, “it is curious ! it is singular ! But 
it is also too serious a subject for us to found any 
positive supposition or belief thereon. It may 
only havo been a trifling coincidence, such as you 
yourself regarded it at the time, though now you 
aro led to invest it with a greater signiiicancy 
from the fuct of your having obtained a deeper in- 
sight into the viliany of Mr. Timperley ’s character. 
At all events do not mention the matter elsewhere. 
There is a friend whom I can consult and who will 
proffer me tho best advice. I shall not fail to see 
him to-morrow.” 

I Tho faithful valet then took his leave ; and Sir 
Roderick Dalham, on rejoining Winifred, devised 
some protext to account for the man’s visit— for 
ho thought it more prudent not to acquaint her, at 
least for tho present, with the nature of the topic 
which had been started during the interview. 

On the following duy Lord Oruibby — fur to this 
nobleman must our attention now revert — pro- 
ceeded at about tho hour of noon to Sidney Villa. 
He found Agnes and (Jormua together in tho 
boudoir, wluch u!su served as tho former young 
lady’s studio; and Ormsby, having affectionately 
greeted bis daughter and his young cousin, ex- 
claimed, “ Ah ! now, my dear Agnus, 1 shall bo 
enabled to pay gr< ator attention to your beautiful 
ni awing.! than 1 did tho other day; h>r 1 have at 
present, a leisure hour or tv, o. Hi ery tiling that 
regards you, my dear child, possesses the greatest 
n lores t for me. You are u proficient in wator- 
ooluur drawing. But Ah! that eased? I knew 
not thut you practised io ed-colours ?’* 

“ Our dear Oonnua i.s uec-**iipli.shod in this latter 
reaped,” uud Aijr.ee; “and aho has been giving 
uie 

“ Oh, »» y 1 :r.l oned tho Italian girl," I am 
aliuid I list 1 an* < n!y an indifferent preceptress ; 
lor ruy mind has been loo much agitated of late 
by uncertainties in reference ^to what my dear 
father mey be d«uog ” 

“And what, Edgar Marcelliu also?” interjected 
Ormaby with u good-natured smile. “But what 
is the subject of this oil painting which you are 
practising, Agnes, under the auspices of your 
cousin ?” he asked, turning towards his daughter. 

A melancholy shade came over the beautiful 
face of our heroine, as she said, “ I was attempting, 
my dear lather, to copy tho portrait of my poor 
mother.” ^ 

“ A worthy mid a suitable study, Agnes,” said 
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tbe nooieman; 4 ‘ for your mother was endowed 
with a remarkably handsome countenance. You, 
my child, possess a beauty which somewhat re* 
semnies her’s ; but your’s is softened and chastened 

-y our’s is a modest angelic loveliness——” 

But here he stopped short ; for he found that 
he was speaking audibly in a musing^ strain— 
whereas his observations were really not intended 
for the ears of his daughter nor her cousin, but j 
were rather meant as a sort of silent and mental 
ipostrophe. He took from the easel the panel on | 
which the outline of the long*dead Qonoria's 
eatures were already sketched ; and as Agnes 
itood in front of him, he contemplated first the 
ineaments of the deceased mother, and then raised 
ria eyes to survey the features of the daughter. | 
Corinna, standing by the side of the chair on which 
.he nobleman was seated, viewed the scone with 
that deep pathetic interest which was inseparable j 
rom it ; and at length Lord Ormsby said, “ Let | 
ne again soo the original, Agnes ! I studied it j 
well the other day; but I would fain behold it 
mce more !' 

The portrait of Honoria was brought. It was 
tainted at the marriage of the nobleman with 
Waldron’s daughter, nearly twenty years back: it 
was an admirable work of art, and faithfully de- 
mented the countenance of her who, if she were 
low alive, would be Lady Ormsby. A thousand 
-ecollections, alike tender and painful, camo troop- 
ug in unto the mind of the nobleman ; and a tear ; 
riekled down his cheeks. The beautiful Agnes, 1 
who was weeping also, glided towards him, and 
wound her arms about his neck. Their tears 
ningle,d ; and Corinna, raising her kerchief to her 
ace, #ept likewise. 

“ Come,” said Ormsby, suddenly, “ let us look 
>ver the water-colour drawings ;”— and the port- 
olio was accordingly produced. 44 ThiB is a beautiful 
undscape,” be said : 44 the lights and shades are 
idmirably contrasted. But, Ah! in this next ono 
you are particularly happy, dear Agnes !” 

“ L ou see, my lord,” said Corinna, “ that Agnes 
levelops in that picture a perfect knowledge of 
what we Italians call tbe ckiar ’ oscuro .” 

44 True !” ejaculated Ormsby. 44 But, Ah ! this 
>ortrait ? It is that of a woman who would be 
strikingly handsome were it not that the mouth is 
somewhat too large and prominent. It is no faney- 
lortrait ” 

“ No,” said Agnes : “ it is the likeness— or at 
east is intended to be that of a lady who has 
proved a very kind friend. I mean Mr. Tim* 
parley’s niece.” 

“ Ah ! this is Mr. Timperley’s niece P” cried 
Lord Ormsby : 44 Cicely Neale — or rather, I should 
lay, the Hon. Mrs. Hector Hardress ?” 

“ The same,” rejoiued Agnes. 

” By the bye, let us speak of her,” said the 
nobleman. 41 How came she to marry the son of a 
peer P Was he attracted by her beauty P” 

“It happened very suddenly,” replied Agnes. 

14 She eloped with Mr. Hardress ; and they were 
first of all married in Scotland — at least I believe 
io ” 

“ Or perhaps they proclaimed themselveB man 
!tnd wife in that country,” said Lord OrmBby; 

“ which according to the local law constitutes a 
ralid marriage.” v 

”1 know not exactly how if was,” rejoined 


| Agnes ; “ but it is very certain that \.he nuptitf 
j ceremony was subsequently performed according 
to the rites of tbe English Church. Her uncle be- 
haved very kindly to her : he gave her a dower oi 
thirty thousand pounds.” 

“ Indeed i” ejaculated Ormsby. “ But that was 
an amazing instance of liberality on the part of 
' such a man as Mr. Timperley, who I believe is 
very fond of money.” 

“ Oh ! but Cicely wields immense influence over 
him,” ejaculated Agnes. “ It was through her, 
you know, my dear father, that I obtained the 
deed which enabled poor Mr. Barrington to eman- 
cipate himself from captivity.” 

“ Ah 1 that deed which experienced so many 
adventures,” interjected Ormsby, “ before it 
reached its destination. Well, this niece of Mr. 
Timperley must indeed possess dff immense in- 
fluence over her unole that she could induce him 
to give her a dower of thirty thousand pounds in 
tho first instance, and in the second to surrender 
up a document which must have been so essen- 
tially useful to him in the f jrtuous, double-deal- 
ing, fast-and-loose game which we now know he 
was playing b^^een po& old Mr. Barrington and 
tbe late Sd^^ft^^'klham.” 

“ Oh^cdiy has Baid to me,” remarked Agnes, 

“ her unefc would refuse her nothing.” 

“ So it would appear,” said Ormsby, musing > 
and then he added in a lower tone, 44 This is at 
least singular ! She must have some peculiar hold 
•upon her uncle : he is not tho man to make Huch 
great concessions to his niece through 
motives of affection.” 

The discourse was now interrupted by the en- 
trance of Bachel, who came to announce that Sir 
Roderick Hal ham had called, and that he requested 
an interview of a few minutes with Lord Ormsby. 

44 It is doubtless on some private matter that he 
wishes to oonsult me,” said the nobleman. 

Thus speaking, he quitted the boudoir and 
passed into the drawing-room, to which tbe Baro- 
net had been shown. After the exchange of a 
few complimentary expressions and kind inquiries, 
such as existing circumstances suggested. Sir 
Roderick said, 44 You have of course heard, my 
lord, that my father is no more P” 

44 Yea— I heard of his death last evening,” re- 
plied the nobleman. 44 It appears that grief for 
the loss of the suit killed your father, as joy for 
its gain proved fatal to your wife’6 grandfather.” 

Sir Roderick answered in the affirmative ; and 
be then proceeded to narrate to Lord Ormsby 
everything which had taken place between himself 
and Mr. Timperley at the villa. 

44 By heaven!” ejaculated the nobleman, 44 this 
is intolerable ! For twenty long years have I 
known that Timperley is an accomplished villain ! 
But methinks that you have more to communi- 
cate ?” 

“I have, my lord:” and Sir Roderick proceeded 
to explain how the faithful valet James had visited 
him in the evening for the purpose of making a 
particular communication, 

Ormsby listened with the deepest attentions 
then followed a most serious deliberation betwixt 
himself and Sir Roderick, but the nature of which 
it iB not now requisite to lay before the reader. 9 

44 1 scarcely know how to advise you, my friend," 
/aid Lord Ormsby ; 44 but I trust you will agree 
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with me that it is highly expedient nothing shoul< 
be done rashly." 

“ I leave myself in your hands, my lord," 
Dalham ; “ for you have displayed so much gene 
rou9 friendship towards me, and I entertain such 
high opinion of your prudence and sagacity 

“ Let us both reflect profoundly aud mature! 
for at least four-and- twenty hours," iuterjoctec 
the nobleman. “ We will meet again to-morro 
precisely at this hour ; and perhaps you will come 
to me at the hotel where I am staying. You muit 
inquire for me as Mr. Hargrave. We will then 
and there compare notes — we will ascertain tc 
what respective issues our own separate medita- 
tions have led — and we will decide how to act." 

“ Be it as you say," rejoined Sir Roderick ; and 
ttftor having paid his respects to the two young 
ladies, he took ms departure. 

In the evening of that same day accident fur 
nished Lord Ormsby with some very material linki 
in the clue which was already attained towards the 
unravelment of a certain mystery : but this is no! 
the place to enter im% details. Suffice it to saj 
that when Sir Jtoderick’^JJalham called next daj 
upon Lord Ormsby at his hotel . not the 

slightest difficulty in arriving ati SWwpOljg as tc 
the course of action which was now tooqroursued, 
l dr the two or three following days Orffisby and 
JDalham held frequent conferences, not merely with 
each other, but likewise with two or three strange 
men who were evidently employed in somo task 
as important as it was mysterious. 

And now the funeral of old Mr. Barrington took 
place; and the plaintiff in the memorable lawsuit 
which had so recently been decided, was consigned 
to his last resting-place. The corpse of Mr. Bar- 
rington was followed to the tomb by Sir Roderick 
Dalham, the legal gentlemen who had been en- 
gaged on his aide in the suit, and the eccentric 
Mr. Robus, who happened to obtain hiB release 
from Whitecross Street Prison the very day before 
the obsequies were solemnized. 

The funeral of Sir John Dalham was to take 
place on the following day. Mr. Timperley, as 
the sole executor, of course managed everything, 
fie invited but a very few persons to attend ; for 
indeed Sir John had but few friends, and there 
were no legatees mentioned in the will. The 
luneral party was assembled at tbo villa at about 
sloven in the forenoon ; and the corpse was to bo 
nterred in a neighbouring church. No invitation 
jud been sent to Sir Roderick Dalham ; and when 
me of the company whisperingly asked Mr. Tirn- 
mrley whether he expected the new Baronet to be 
jresent, tho answer was, “ I really do nut know. 
ETe was discarded by his father ; and therefore, as 
he executor of the late Sir John,„l have not 
leemed it my duty to request the attendance of j 
Sir Roderick. I hope he will have the good taste I 
o remain away. Of course you are aware that 
le married not merely without his lather’s consent, 
>ut even in contradiction to all the old Baronet’s j 
r ery natural prejudices aacLwishes." 

“ But really Mr. Timperley, between you and 
no," said the gentleman, “ 1 think that Sir Ro- 
leriok was old enough to judge for himself. I 
;no§r that he must be forty, though he looks 
everal years younger——" 

“ Whatever differences there may have been 
v twixt his father aud himself, do not regard us, 


sir," rejoined Mr. Timperley, with a certain degree 
of sternness. “ Tuey are domestio and family 
matters, which are invested with their own special 
sanctity." 

“Ob, to be sure! to be sure!” ejaculated the 
gentleman. “ But what if, after all, Sir Roderick 
Dalham qjpould present himself as chief mourner at 
tho funeral ?" 

Mr. Timperley reflected grimly for a few mo- 
ments ; and then he said, “ Well, of course, for 
.deconcy’s sake we should allow him to have his 
own way But the time is at hand !” lie added, 
pulling out his watch : “ the funeral equipages are 
in readiness " 

“ I thought you said there was one more guest 
to arrive P Ah, here he is, doubtless !" 

The drawing-room door was thrown opon ; and 
tho footman announced Sir Roderick Dallmm. 

An angry flush passed for a moment over the 
lawyer’s countenance ; but immediately recovering 
himself, ho advanced, and with a low bow said in 
a subdued tone, “ Since you have thought fit to 
come, Sir Roderick, in order to be present on this 
solemn occasion, I can only givo you the assur- 
ance that you are welcomo— notwithstanding the 
harsh terms in whioh you thought fit to address 
me the other day. But let me hope that by the 
;rave of your lamented father all rancours and 
nimosities will be forgotten. Ah! you have a 
Iriend with you ?” 

Sir Roderick was in deep mourning ; and a per- 
iod, also dressed in black, was standing a little 
way behind him, hovoring upon the threshold, as 
afraid of committing au indiscretion by advano- 
ng completely into the ro<>ui. Without making 
ny specific reply to Mr. Timperley’s sententious 
ipeecb, Sir Roderick Dalham contented himself by 
tying simply, “ Allow me to introduce Mr. 
Devon." 

The individual from the doorway stepped for- 
ward, and bowed to tho lawyer and the assembled 
ueBtfl. Mr. Timperley returned the salutation 
pith a certain degree of stiffness and constraint, at 
.he same time eyeing Mr. Devon askance. Mean- 
while Sir Roderick advanced into the room, and 
hook hands poiutedly with the guests who were 
reviously assembled there, as if thus to show a 
arked contrast between his behaviour to them, 
,nd the freezing contempt not unminglod with 
ibhorrenee, that characterized bis demeanour to* 
urds Timperley. 

“Who is Mr. Devon?" whispered one to an- 
ther. 

Hoads were shaken : no one knew. The quae- 
on was put in a subdued tone to Mr. Timperley 
v tho gentleman with whom he had previously 
ieen conversing. 

‘I do not know'," was the response, — “unless 
e is some pettifogging lawyer whom Sir Roderick 
as brought to proclaim a protest against tho will 
hen it is presently read. Not that I remoinbei 
ny such name down in the Law List; and you 
ian judge by the fellow’s siuister hang-dog counte- 
ance whether ho is either very gentlemanly or 
ry respectable." 

“Well," said the former speaker, “I really da 
ot think that there is anything so very forbidding 
Mr. Devon’s abearance. Thero is certainly a 
reat deal of shjpdwdness and keenness in his eyes 
— but nothing sinister or downcast." 
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At this moment the guest who had previously 
been awaited was announced ; and Mr. Timperley 
said, “ Well, gentlemen, there is nothing to de- 
tain us — the party is complete — and I think we 
may set off.” 

As he slowly looked around, he met the keen 
eyes of Mr. Devon which were riveted upon 
him ; and a certain sensation of uneasiness crept 
shudder ingly over Mr. Timperley. Not that any 
definite causo of fear suggested itself, beyond the 
notion that probably the will was to be disputed : 
but for this Mr. Timperley in reality cared very 
little, as be knew that it was perfectly valid, and 
that tbe disinheritance of Sir .Roderick by his 
father was a deed which, considering the circum- 
stance of his marriage so entirely against his sire's 
wishes, would be sanctioned by the law-courts. 
Nevertheless though entertaining so strong a con- 
viction on this point, Mr. Timperley could not 
help quailing beneath the searching regards of Mr. 
Devon— for tbe simple reason perhaps that con- 
science, when making men cowards, fills their 
minds with vague fears and unknown terrors ; — 
and of a surety the conscience of Mr. Timperley 
was not the purest nor clearest in the world ! 

The coffin was conveyed down to the hoarse; 
and Sir Roderick Dalham undisputedly took his 
position as chief mourner. Indeed, Mr. Timperley 
not merely resigned the post with an appearance 
of the most delicate readiness; but he likewise 
took such a modest place in the procession as it 
issued from the house, that it led him to occupy 
a seat in the third mourning coach. Indeed, he 
had carefully studied to avoid being in the same 
vehicle with Sir Roderick Dalham: but he now 
found himself precisely opposite to Mr. Devon, 
whose keen looks appeared to be fixed more 
scrutinissingly than ever on the countenance of the 
quailing lawyer. Mr. Timperley plucked up his 
courage as the procession moved away ; and he 
tried to browbeat Mr. Devon with his regards, — 
meting his gaze fiercely upon him, as much as to 
say, “ Why do you stare at me, sir ?” Mr. 
Devon’s eyes did not however wink ; but they 
slowly withdl’ew their looks, the whole demeanour 
of the individual being perfectly culm and self- 
possessed. 

** A very melancholy occasion this, Mr. Devon !” 
said Timperley, now adopting a conciliatory bear- 
ing- 

** Melancholy for whom, sir?” asked the in- 
dividual thuB addressed. “ For Sir Rodorick Dal- 
ham P If this be your mouning, it is a melan- 
choly occasion — and he spoke with a calm 
severity of voice. 

“ Ob, of course! of course!” said Mr. 'Timper- 
ley, fidgetting nervously with his black gloves, 
which be had not as yet put on : then again pluck- 
ing up his presence of mind, he said, “You knew 
tbe l»to Sir John, I presume?” 

“ 1 have seen him, sir,” was the curt response. 

“Only 1 was thinking,” proceeded Timperley, 
“ that l never had expeiiem-ed the pleasure of 
meeting you before at. th<> villa.” 

“ Perhaps not, sir,” suul Mr. Devon ; and theu 
he stared fixedly at thelaiwtr f«»r a few moments; 
but again withdrawing his looks u.s if there hud 
really been nothing significant. iu the survey, he 
turned them in a leisurely wft*y towards the win 
doer. \ 


“ You are a friond of Sir Roderick’s, I presume P w 
said* Timperley after a pause. * 

“If I did not know Sir Roderick,” rejoined 
Mr. Dalham, “I should scarcely bo hero on the 
present occasion.” 

“item!” said Mr. Timperley, now nervously 
drawing off one of those gloveB which he bad just 
put on. “ A lawyer, I presumo, sir P” 

“ What makes you think so, sir ?” asked Mr. 
Devon. 

“ Come, sir,” said Timperley, bending still far- 
ther forward and speaking in a still lower tone so 
as not to be overheard by the other mourners pre- 
sent in the coach ; “ there ought to be profes- 
sional confidence between us. if there is to be 
any legal squabbling, let it bd conducted in a 
straightforward manner. You know where to find 
me : I shall not run away — — ” 

“ I don’t suppose you will, sir,” answered Devon ; ( 
and again his keon eyes flung forth a glance of 
mysterious aignificancy at tho lawyer, who quailed 
and shrank in spite of himself. “ But you are 
mistaken, Mr. Timperley : I do not belong to the 
same profession as you do.”' 0 

Having thus spokon. 'Mr. Devon again looked 
out of the,^ t*'w. v.flh tho air of one who did 
not wiajfflfe^^Vong a discourse in which he was 
made ufti objeot of a disagreeable catechising. Mr. 
Timperley-- half under tho influence of a vague 
torror, and half enraged at the person who would not 
satisfy his curiosity — could scarcely prevent him- 
self from asking, “ Then pray who the deuce are 
you, sir — but ho bit his lip and hold his peace. 

The place of sepulture was soon reached ; and 
during the ceremony it twice or thrice struck Mr. 
Timperley that as he furtively looked towards Mr. 
Devon, that individual's eyes were riveted keenly 
upon him, so that it actually seemed to tho af- 
frighted and bewildered attorney as if those eyes 
were never lifted off him. 

At length tho ceremony was over ; tho mourners 
returned to tho coaches-* and tho way wus tuken 
buck lo tho villa. This time Mr. Timperley purposely 
avoided being in the same vehicle with Mr. Devon ; 
and when no longer under the influence of that 
person’s keon searching eyes, ho said to himself, 
“ After all, it was very foolish on my part to bo 
intimidated or annoyed by tho iuilow ! lie can 
do rue no harm ; and as hu says he is not u lawyer, 
there is not oven any objection that he cun raise 
to the wiil. lie is doubtless only u witness whom 
Sir Roderick has brought with him.” 

The villa was reached ; and us Sir Roderick 
alighted from the first coach which drew up, he 
exchanged a rapid glance of sigmlicaucy with the 
valet James Nash, who slightly nodded his head in 
token of an ufliriuaUve. The company of mourners 
ascended to the drawing- room, where cake und 
wine were served up, according to custom, on such 
occasion^; as if tbe saddest ceremonies must nuoes* 
sarily be imbued with more or less of the spirit of 
merry-making from the guzzling and wine-bibbing 
habits of tbe higher orders ! 

A few of the guests yu took of a little refresh- 
ment; but it maybe observed that nuither Mr. 
Timperloy, nor !Sir Roderick Dalham, nor Mr. 
Devon, advanced towards the sideboard. Perhaps 
they each thought that it was necessary to,kocp 
their heads clear for whatsoever business might be 
on hand , though whether Mr. Devon himself had 
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any special object in being of the party, remains 
to be seen. • 

“ Now, gentlemen/ 1 said Mr. Timperley, “ if you 
will be kind enough to take y»ur scats, X will lose 
no time in communicating the contents oi‘ the 
lamented Sir John Dalham’s will.” 

Sir .Roderick was tho first to place himsoU at 
the table ; and ho unhesitatingly took the upper 
seat, as if he wore tho master there. Mr. .'Devon 
modestly took the lowest seat ; and tho other 
guests sat down without reference to any parti* 
oular degrees of order. Mr. Timperley unlocked a 
writing-desk which had just been brought in by 
one of the footmen ; aud he produced a scaled 
packet. Then, placing himself on Sir Roderick 
Dalhaoi’a right hand, bn proceeded to broak tho 
seal,— saying, “ Gentlemen, you arc about to learn 
tho testamentary wishes of the deceased friend 
whoso remaius we have just consigned to tho tomb.” 

“ But perhaps thero may bo others,” said Sir 
Roderick .DalLmtn, “ who are interested in hearing 
this will read — and whilo the words were still 
floating from his lips, ilio rose from his seat and 
rang tho bell. 

“ Others , Sir Roderick r\maculat^l Timperley, 
his brows corrugating with rage 

“ What does this moan ? Who prerentfs to be 
the master hero P” 

“ -Not I assuredly, Mr. Timperley,” responded 
Dalham. “ From tho day of my father’s death, 
until within these two hours, X have nut crossed 
the threshold of the villa. But though I do not 
affect any authority which I havo no right to ex- 
ercise 

Sir Roderick’s speech was abruptly cut short by 
•he throwing open of tho door of the drawing- 
room ; and it was the valet Janies Nash who made 
his appearance, simply Buying, “ Sumo gentlemen, 
if you please, Sir Roderick.” 

“ Gentlemen r 1 ” echoed Timperley : and leaning 
with his two hands upc*i the table as he kicked 
back the chair from which he had started up, he 
bent forward with eager looks to catch tho first 
glimpse of those who were about to enter. 

Thero wub the tread of several footsteps up the 
Btaircaso ; and behold ! a procession of tho late Sir 
John Dalham’s creditors entered tho apartment. 
The van was led by the lawyers who had conducted 
the Chancery suit : then came wine-merchants, 
upholsterers, and jewellers, and several other 
tradesmen, — the number being about fourteen or 
fifteen in all. For a moment an ashy pallor over- 
spread Timperley ’s countenance: then it flushed 
with the hectic glow of excitement; — and with an 
ironical smile he flung a look upon Sir Roderick, 
Baying in a voice that was baroly audible, “ This 
is a pretty farce that you havo prepared as a 
sequence to the tragedy !” 

ifcr Roderick disdained to reply, — disdained 
even to notice the lawyer by a look : but bowing 
courteously to the procession of creditors, he suid, 
“ Be seated, gentlemen. You are even more in- 
terested in the present ^ procee dings than most of 
us.” 

“ I am sure, Sir Roderick,” said Mr. Timperley, 
now assuming the most sqniablo look that ho 
could possibly put on — for he thought that though 
the proceeding was a vexing and anuoying one, 
yet thero was really naught in it which need fill 
him with Any more serious apprehension ; “ X urn 


sure, Sir Roderick, that if it were your wish for 
these gentlemen to be present, I could not pos- 
sibly entertain the slightest objection. On the 
|contrary v 1 am glad to meet them. There are 
some with whom I have long been acquainted-— 
my brother-professionals for instance:” and Mr. 
Timperley endeavoured to smile jocosely. 

The brother- professionals, however, to whom he 
alluded, did not seem to be at all inclined to place 
thomaelvos on familiar terms with that individual; 
for tiiey only bowed coldly and distantly. 

“ I will proceed, gentlemen, to read tho will,” 
said Mr. Timperley: and now, as he slowly looked 
around him, his eyes were again met by tho keen 
regards of Mr. Devon. Timperley had forgotten 
him for tho last few minutes, during the excite- 
ment produced by the entranco of tho creditors; 
and now he was reminded of his presence with 
a suddenness and a vividness that carried an 
ominous and nervous sensation to tho lawyer’s 
heart. His lips were observed to quiver and his 
j hands trembled as he unfolded the testamentary 
| document; and holding up his double eye glass, 

I ho affected to study tho contents of the paper for 
a few moments — but it was really to gain time 
in order that he might recover his self-possession. 
Re behold no definite danger before him-: he 
could not see how any real peril could possibly 
smite him ; but, as we have before said, his soul 
was a prey to vague terrors and an irresistible 
uneasiness. 

lie began If) read the will very slowly and de- 
liberately, measuring his words in such a way that 
he exercised a sufficient control over his voice to 
prevent it from trembling. The document was 
very short, and was simply to the effect that after 
the payment of all just debts and liabilities, the 
testator disposed of tho residue of his property, 
whatsoever might be tho amount, in the way 
already known to the reader: namely, that one- 
third should bo distributed amongst certain hos- 
pitals and philanthropic institutions, and the re- 
maining two-thirds should go “to his faithful 
friend Thomas Timperley,” &c. • 

No astonishment was evinced by anybody pre- 
sent at ‘the provisions of this will; for its natnre 
bad been pretty widely whispered abroad within 
the first two or three days after the breath was 
out of Sir John Dalliam’s body. But there were 
many angry and threatening regards fixed upon 
Mr. Timperley ; for when the creditor sold him 
their claims at ten or twenty per cent., they were 
of course very far from foresening that he was Sir 
John Dalham’s heir— that ho know exactly what 
amount of property the deceased Baronet would 
leave behind him — and that he was therofore 
making an excellent bargain for himself by the 
purchase of those debts. 

“You havo heard the will, gentlemen,” said Sir 
Roderick Dalluun, when Mr. Timperley had con- 
cluded the reading of tho document ; “ and I beg 
you at once to understand that on my own per- 
sonal uecount I offer it not the slightest opposi- 
tion. On tho contrary, I am anxious that its 
provisions should bo carried out to the very letter 

yes, to the very letter , mind /” ejaculated 

Sir Roderick with emphasis. 

“And you may r/^ft assured, sir,” said Mr. Tim* 
perley, with a aa/er, i. ^ I !; * <* i.ried out 

to the very letter” 
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11 Your meaning and mine, Mr. Timperley,” re- 
sumed Sir Roderick, “ are evidently very different. 
The preamble of this will provides that all my 
father’s debts shall be paid' M 

“And they are all settled,** ejaculated Mr. Tim* 
perley. “ I hare the receipts in full, signed by 
all those gentlemen whom you bare so uselessly 
troubled to come to this meeting. 0 

“The debts may be settled , Mr. Timperley,” 
said Sir Roderick; “but they are not paid." 

“ Ob, I beg your pardon, sir,” cried Timperley, 
with another sneer. “ In a legal point of view the 
settlement of debts is their payment. Ererybody 
knows this.” 

“ I am well aware,” said Sir Roderick, “ that 
you hare the strict letter of the law on your side, 
Mr. Timperley. But I now give you a solemn 
warning, — that if you would in any way endeavour 
to make your peace with your fellow-men, you will 
commence by doing an act of justice on the pre- 
sent occasion.” 

“ What is the meaning of this language, sir ?” 
demanded Timperley, rising from his seat and 
fixing his looks fiercely upon the Baronet. “ How 
dare you take me to task P I stand upon my just 
rights. You yourself have admitted that I have 

the law in my favour and that is sufficient ! 

We will not bandy words.” 

“Take heed, Mr. Timperley,” said Dalham, 
again speaking in a voice of solemn warning, — 
“ take heed I say, lest at the very moment when 
you deem yourself strongest you are in reality 
weakest, and when you think your footsteps safest 
they are veritably the most imperilled l” 

“ This is monstrous!” ejaculated Timperley, whose 
rage now got the better of every other feeling. 
“ You, the undutiful son who fl^w in the face of 
an affectionate father’s wishes !— you, the dis- 
owned and the discarded — having no right even to 
enter within these walls! — you, a mere interloper 
and intruder ” 

“ Beware, sir — beware !” ejaculated Sir Rode- 
rick ; “ the thundercloud is about to burst above 
your bead ! the abysm is yawuing ut your feet !” 

These words produced an immense sensation on 
the spectators of the singular scono ; und Tim- 
perley was again t^mitten with a vague terror. He 
swept his eyes around ; there was a seat empty — 
it was Mr. DevonV. Then it was with a sudden 
start that Timperle^ became aware that this mys- 
terious individual was now posted immediately 
behind him. There he stood— motionless, cool, 
and apparently unconcerned ; and yet there was 
something in the keen expression of his eyes which 
smote Timperley with the conviction that whatever 
danger (if any) might threaten him, would ema- 


a case where actual coercion was known to be 
impossible. “ 1 wish you good day, gentlemen, 1 ’ 
• -and gathering up his papers, Mr- Timperley 
was about to depart. 

“ You go with me, air,” said a Btern voice close 
to his ear : and at the same time a hand was laid 
upon his shoulder. 

“ With you, sir P”— and it was with a sudden 
start that Timperley, turning round, thus con- 
fronted Mr. Devon. 

“ Yes— with me, sir. You are my prisoner.” 

“ Your prisoner ?” — and Timperley became ai 
white as a sheet. “ For— for— what ?” he gappec 
forth P “ But, pooh ! this is ridiculous !” he eja- 
culated, all in a moment recovering himself. 
“ It is a trick— or else a perjured tongue hat 
| charged me with some offence. Perhaps you think 
! there is something wrong about the will P Yoi 
! may Burmnon the witnesses- thoy are here, be- 
neath this roof—” 

“ I have nothing to do with the will, Mr. Tim- 
perloy,” interrupted Devon, 
j “ Then who are you, sir ?” asked the lawyer 
and again an expression (/ vague terror flitted 
over his countenance : “ y.ao are you, sir ?” 

“ An officer of just;<&,” was the reply. “ I am 
SergeanUj®2j(if3E(5n of the Detective Force.” 

“ Bmylrat — what — what — Mr. Wrightson," 
faltered (Lit the wretched Timperley, — “ have you 
against mo P” 

I “ I charge you, sir,” replied the detective, “ witt 
| a crime which for upwards of a twelvemonth hat 
been involved in the deepest mystery. In a word, 
sir, I charge you with the murder of Mrs. Ohick- 
lade.” 

“ My God !” moaned Timperley : and aghast— 
quivering — annihilated, he sank down upon hit 
chair. 

Immense was the sensation that was produced 
upon the spectators of this scodg — with the excep- 
tion of Sir Roderick, who, as a matter of course, 
was well aware of the tremendous charge that wat 
about to issue from the lips of the detective 
| against the miserable attorney. But all in s 
j moment a now phase in the scone developed itself 
j for Mr. Timperley, rising up from his seat — out- 
wardly calm and collected — said in a firm voice 
“ Gentlemen* you need not be surprised if for u 
moment 1 was overwhelmed by an accusation as un- 
j expected as it is preposterous. Jt is a base trick 
| concocted in that quarter — and be pointed to- 
j wards Roderick Dalham. “ Why, all the world 
! knows that his own wife was accused of the mur- 
der, and that her acquittal arose from some cir- 
cumstances which are involved in mystery ” 

“Silence, sir!” exclaimed Roderick; “ maligr 


nato from that quarter! not the character of the purest and best of women ! 

“You have no more business to detain you here, | Mr. W r rightson, do your duty !” 
gentlemen,” said Mr. Timperley : “ and I myself “ Oh, 1 will go with you as a matter of course 
shall take my departure, us 1 have business to Mr. "Wrightsoo,” said Timperley ; “and.y-iu .id 
transact elsewhere.” soon see, gentlemen, what tho magis.V ate will saj 

“ For the last lime,” exclaimed Roderick Dal- [ to this ridiculous charge.” 
ham, “ I conjure you to listen to the dictates of j Thus speaking, he thrust his papers into hii 
rectitude and hoiw-ur, by giving those persons j pocket : and then taking. jp his hat, he accom- 
their just due :” — and he pointed towards the j paniod the detective from the room, without agair 
array of creditors. j looking to the right or left ; and though the ex 

“Enough of these impertinences 1” exclaimed | pression of his countenance was firm and rigid, yel 
Timperley, again plucking up his courage ; be- j it was remarked by several persons present that he 
cause he naturally thought frow^ the words of the . seemed to siagger r^-e or twice and then catch lUra- 
Baronet, that he was simply bei^c appealed to in I self up suddenly a » he proceeded towards the douff 




“ Gentlemen," said Sir Roderick Dalham to the James Nash made to Sir Roderick Dalham, was 
creditors, when the detective offiuor had disap- to the following effect M I remember that on the 
peered with his prisoner, “ I regret that I have very day when that woman was assassinated, I saw 
not succeeded in obtaining for you a recognition Mr. Timperley in conversation with her. I know 
of your just claims; but though hitherto the vil- it was the same woman, because I subsequently 
lain has remained hardened, you have yet in your went and saw her corpse at the public- house where 
favour the chances of what the influence of a the inquest was held. It was also in the very 
felon's gaol may accomplish." ' lane where the woman was found dead that I saw 

Mr. Timperley with her. It was also at such an 
hour in the afternoon, that considering other cir- 
cumstances which were proved on Lady Dalhara’s 
CUArTto XXXVI. (Winifred’s) trial, might well agree with the sup* 

position that Mr. Timperley was the murderer, lie 
a h b ciiain top evidence. did not notice me at the time ; because I was ro- 

' turning hastily to the villa from an errand on 

We may now proceed to Aqtail the circumstances which I had been sent by Sir John Dalham — and 
which ultimately led to tn&Larrest of Mr. Tim- I forced my way through the hedge a little higher 
perley on the very serious cb#|te of having been up in the lane in Jitter to take a short cut across 
the murderer of the woman Chilklade. the fields. Wbfo I afterwards heard that the 

The private communication! whicfc the valet . woman had bom found murdered, I did not for a 
Ko. 19.- Aokbs. 1 VOL II. 
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moment suspect Mr, Timperley : I could Dot j for its exceeding respectability, but* that on tna 
have thought of such a thing ; 1 believed him to [ contrary it was notorious for its numerous hum** 
bo a gentlemen of the highest respectability, and ! of evil repute. Nevertheless, there are some r, . 
that it was therefore a mere trifling and insignifi- ( reputable habitations there, and three or four gooa 
cant coincidence that he should have been seen j shops. Indeed, as Lord Ormsby, drawing ins 
speaking to that woman. 1 should have conceived I mantJe more closely around his form, was pushing 
that I was insulting him by even mentioning the ' bis way along the street, he was suddenly struck 
fact at all; for it would hare looked like throwing j by beholding a picture in the window of a print- 
a suspicion upon him. Therefore 1 held my peace ; J shop. It was a well-executed lithograph portrait < 
and I was glad that I did so, for very soon of the Hod. Mrs. liar dress ; and the likeness hat, 
afterwatds I heard the rumour that the murderess , at once attracted the nobloman from the simili* 
had been discovered and was arrested. But even , tude which it bore to the water-colour drawing 
when after a time the young lady was acquitted , executed by bis daughter Agnes. This lithograph 
my suspicious did not settle on Mr. Timperley : ( belonged to a series entitled “Portraits of tlJ 
indeed I had almost ceased to recollect the little > Aristocracy and all those which were as yet pub* 
incident of my having seen him and the old woman i lishod, were arrayed in that window. There were 
together. But now that the mask has suddenly ; about a dozen ; and amongst them wore the Hon. , 
fallen from his countenance and that l find him Hector and Mrs. Hardress. 
to be a villain— now that I know him to be capable I Having contemplated these portraits for a few 
of any wickedness — the incident has come back j moments, Lord Ormsby continued bis way; and 
to my recollection, fraught with a stupendous si g- as he examined the numbers on th6 street doors, 
nificancy l** he said to himself, “ I am almost certain that it is 

Such was the strain in which James Nash had ! the right one which I an^barrying in my mind I 
spoken to Sir Roderick I)a!kam ; and the latter Yes— I could not hava^rgotten ; for the ooour- 
resolved to consult Lord Ormsby. , rente h»8 alway^feg^aeoply impressed upon tny 

“ It is soaroely possible,” he thought to himselr, I memoyjT get ftie inquiry I am about to make is 
** that Timperley could have been the assassiu of; probablyviseless ” 

the old woman; and yet the mystery of such a! Ilort* Jfic stopped Bhort, alike in his tnusings and 
murder can only be olear/d up by the development ; in his walk; for he had just reached the particular 
of some extraordinary circumstances. Who can house for which he was looking. He was raising 
toll what motives the man may have had to perpo-, his hand to the knocker, when he thought to him 
Irate such a crime P More wondrous things have self, “ Yes— it will positively prove vain and futile l 
occurred in the world than that he should ulli- i —mere trouble tor nothing, besides the loathsome 
mately prove to be the assassin of Mrs. Chick- idea of entering such a house as this ! Twenty 
lade !”" i years ago I — and poor creatures of this class doubt- 

The reader will now understand how it was that j less change their habitations a thousand times 
Sir Roderick abstained from mentioning to his within such a period ! And yet, after all, it is just 
wife the intelligence ho had Received from the possible that I may hear of her P Whut if she be 
valet; inasmuch as the topic of (ho mysterious in distress, and a pittance from my purse would 
murder in the lane was naturally a very sore one , relievo her P” 

with Winifred, — not because site fancied that her This last consideration' settled the question in 
innocence was doubted, but because it was ralru- ‘ the mind of the generous nobleman; and ha 

knocked at tho door of the house. The summons 
was almost immediately answered by a stout 
female, upwards of forty years of age, whoso 


latod to conjure up so many pv.i.ful as, ,c ...■ms, - 

her arrest, her imprisonment, the combination of 
circumstunoes against her, and the ordeal oi her 


trial ! * ! apparel was replete with tawdriness and whose 

Sir Roderick consulted Lord Ormsby, as we do- I l.nks were full of boldness. Handsome she had 
scribed in the preceding chapter ; and this noble- ‘evidently been in former years; for her features 
man counselled a further pause for iour-and-twonty were good — but her checks were covered with 
hours, that in the meanwhile they might both dt- rouge, and she had a certain air which denoted 
liberate on the best course that was to be pursued. : that she was not averse to a drop of strong waters. 
But, as we have also stated in the previous chapter, As for her figure, it had no doubt once been a line 
something occurred in the interval to strengthen one ; but all youthful symmetry was lost in a de- 
most materially the suspicion which had boon cx- velopment of tho proportions into the most obese 
cited against Timperley. What, this occurrence exuberance. 

was — or rather chain of occurrences— cannot bo J “Bray walk in, sir,” she at onco said, with a 

described in a few words; and we must therefore certain familiarity of tone which evidently was 

proceed to give the details m length. ] habitual fcilh her. § 

We are about to speak of the evening of that A sense of loathing for an instant^ '*??&* Lord 
samo day on which Sir Roderick Daihum consulted Ormsby back ; there was someth^-; vlagusting and 
Lord Ormsby. It was about nine o’clock on that i revolting in the morotriciour aspect of that woman. 
Bvening— -tho November weather was raw and “ Ah l” she cjaculatod, ar*u sudden idea evidently 
cold, and a mist which had prevailed for tho last struck her » “ perhaps ;*>u, sir, are Mr. Tim- 
hour or two was beginning to turn into a driz* parley ?” ^ 

■ling rain — when Lord Ormsby, alighting from a The question was astca nding; and for a moment 
cab at the bottom of Albany Street, crutsed the Now ‘ — but only a moment -Ormsby felt „ bewildered. 
Road and quickly penetrates ^nto Norton Streot. Then instantaneous! ^recovering his presence of 
We have alluded to this neiglic^uirhood iu one of mind, he said, “ ^$1 it is hen, then, that Mr. 

the early chapters of our narrative; ami we then j Timperley is i-xpec‘ed?” 

described it as being a street that ‘was not famed j “ Yes, «;* — ’tis tore. Bray walk in,** said tfc 
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woman i “ it is all right ! X suppose you are Mr. “ Well, sir," began the womau, fidgeifciug abou 
Timperley; — or else perhaps a friend P” somewhat with her kerchief, “you must know 

*tes— l am a friend of Mr. Timperley *s,” re. sir, that I am in a little trouble/* 

•ponded Ormsby ; “ and I need scarcely tell you “ Well, proceed/* said Lord Ormsby. “ Yoi 

that as he is particularly engaged ** need not fear to be candid/* 

“I understand, sir/* interjected the woman: “ he “ I am sure I’m very much obliged to you, sir 
begged you to call to know what the business isP” for your kindness," said the woman: “and if J 
“ Exactly so/* said Ormsby. “ And you did use anything like a threatening expression it 

Are the note, 1 did not moan to give offence,” 

" X ana Mrs. Maddox, sir, who wrote the note to “ Threatening expression ?” said Ormsby, at- 
Mr. Timperloy/* Burning a thoughtful air. « Well, I road the note 

“To be sure! to be sure!** said Ormsby, just — though not very attentively perhaps— •” 
as if he were perfectly conversant with the con- “X don’t know, sir, as it was exactly threaten- 
tents of the note that had boon written. “Mrs. I in g,” said Mrs Maddox : “I only mean that when 
Maddox, to be sure!*’ j 1 said in it that Mr. Timporley had better come 

He followed the woman into a well- furnished 1 for his own sake, or it might be the worse for 
parlour, where a cheerful fire was blazing in the j him ” 


grate and a lamp was burning on tho table. Mrs. 
Maddox begged him to be seated a and ho accord- 
ingly took a chair; for accident had suddenly 
thrown him into the current of an adventuro which 
he was determined to pursue to the ve^y utmost, 
inasmuch as everything which now regarded Mr. 
Timperley had become of tho greatest moment on 
account of the suspi?l^n excited against him by 
tho valet James Nash. * 

“ I think I have seen youB$t&ro, sir/waid Mrs. 
Maddox, who having taken a chair/ w*s*lookiug 
very hard at Lord Ormsby. « 

"It may be,” said the nobleman, who thought 
that perhaps her observation was only an indirect 
way of asking what was his name. “ Come, let us 
enter upon the business which has brought me 
hither -- I mean to say on behalf of Mr. Tim- 
perley. If it is necessary that you should know 
my name, I shall have no hesitation in commu- 
nicating it.” 

“ Hot at all necossary, sir, unless you think fit,” 
rejoined Mrs. Maddox. “ Of course, in dealing 
with you it is just tho sumo us if 1 was treating 
v ith Mr. Timperley himself, siuco you como on 
his behalf.” • 

" Precisely so,” said the nobleman. " Aud now 

be so kind as to explain iJut Ah !” ho ex 

chimed, as an idea suddenly struck him: “we 
may as well have a glass of wine!” — and he llung 
a couple of sovereigns on the table. 

Toe woman’s eyes glistened as she took up the 
money ; aud she was about to ring the bell, when 
Lord Ormsby said, “ Ho — do not let anybody 
else see mo hero.” 

“Ah, true!” ejaculated tho woman. “ I forgot 
that you might bo particular. X will go and got 
the wine mysolf.” 

She left the room; and Ormsby mentally ejacu- 
lated, “This coincidence is truly wondeii'ul ! What- 
soever regards Timperley is sure to be of im- 
portance ! It was a happy idea of miuo to give 
this woman wine to drink; for it will roudor her ull , 
tlfy iiiuii^mmmuniofttive !” ; 

Mrs. MalHfcjj^peedily returned to the parlour, 
bringing a bottlenj^wiue aud glussos, which she 
placed upon the table. \she did not however give | 
any change in the s \pe, of money to L >rd j 
Ormsby * neither did helxpect or mean it She j 
filled two glasses ; aud \liile she drank off the 
Contents of her own, OrmsBijjust touched his with 
lus lips and then thrust it awtkfrom him. 

“ How,” he said, “ be pleaso«^| enter upon your 
explanation*/’ 


“Well then, you said what you meant, I pre- 
sumc P” observed Lord Ormsby. “ And so, now I 
am here on Mr. Timperloy’s behalf. Proceed with 
your explanations. You are in a little trouble. Of 
, what description is it 

| “ Why, tho truth is, air, J am bothored by a 

I landlord who never shows any mercy ; and so he 
| hus gone to exfcroinos and put an execution in 

j my h>>uso.” 

j “ Well, and you expect Mr. Timporley to assist 
you in tho matter ?*’ said Ormsby. “ In what 
way ?’* 

“ Well, sir, there is only one way that X know 
of." — and now the woman lidgetfcod with her 
wine-glass. 

“ To bo sure! thoro’s only one way !” interjected 
the nobleman. “ You want Mr. Timperloy to pay 
the money ? Como, take anothor glass of wine, 
and toil mo the exact truth of the matter. On my 
side i will frankly admit that 1 am charged by 
Mr. Tnuporley to settle the business according to 
j my own discretion.” 

I Again tho wootau’s eyes glistened, and she 
heljn -I hon.elf to anotSi. r glass of wine. 

{ “ Well, sir/’ she sai-l, “1 thought that Mr. Ton- 

perloy wouldn’t object to advancing me a few 
: pounds; for if ho only came to know how I have 

kept a certain secret ” * 

, “ Put lie docs not know auytiung of the sort,” 

j said Ormsby, wh », taking his cue from the woman’s 
own words, thought ho might venture on this 
observation. 

“ Ho, air —l dou’t suppose ho docs,” she im- 
I mediately rejoined ; “ and I am sure if I had not 
I beeu iu such trouble I siiould not have thought of 
applying to him.” 

“ And what 13 this secret which you have so 
faithfully kept ?” asked Ormsby. “ Tell me at 
once : for tho reward I shall give you on Mr. 
Timporloy’s behalf will be in proportion to the 
importance of the service you have rendered him. 
Look ! I hnvo the power to fulfil my promise :*’ — - 
aud taking out his pocket-book, he produced a roll 
of bank notes, on more than one of which tic* de- 
vouring eyes of the woman caught the word 
in tho corner. 

“ Well, I must toll you, sir,” she resumed, “ that 
it was something about Mrs, Chicklade.” 

Ah !” ejaculato t Ormsby : and he mechani- 
cally drew his chair closer to Mrs. Maddox. “ It 
reforied to Mrs. (ding; Mo, you wo II" 

“ Yes, sir — w-mian that v,.is murdered, 
of course hud only mentioned a certain 
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fact, it might 4wwo “looked queer even then : but 
with what I none know ” 

“Tell me everything,” said Ormsby ; “ for I am 
distressed on Mr. Timperley’s account— I see that 
it is indeed something serious ; but gold shall pur- 
chase your secrecy ! Explain yourself. Bid you 
know Mrs. Chicklade ?” 

“ Did I know her, sir 1 Ah, full well 1 Why, 
she was lodging in this very house at the time she 
met her death !” 

‘ Is this possible ?” ejaculated Ormsby. “ I was 
not aware of it !” 

“ But 1 suppose you must have read the murder 
at the time,” said the woman ; “ and you must have 
seen that Mrs. Chicklade lived at a particular 
number in Norton Street ; and so when Mr. Tim* 
perley asked you to call here, 1 wonder it did not 
strike you that it was the very same house P" 

“ Oli ! but 1 read the murder hurriedly at the 
time — and I remembered it imperfectly !” replied 
Ormsby. 

“ Depend upon it,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox, 
“ Mr. Timperley must have noticed the coinci- 
dence : and that was why he did not like to come 
himself. So he sent you. But no matter ! It was 
here that poor Mrs. Chicklade lodged at the time. | 
I bad known her for years — she had seen many an 
up and down " 

“ Well, well,” interposed Ormsby : “but what of 
Mr. Timperley in roference to that woman P” 

“ Why, you must know, sir,” pursued Mrs. 
Maddox, “ that the momont I heard that poor 
Mrs. Chicklade had been found murdered— in- j 
deed, I went and identified the corpse at the | 

tavern 1 took possession of all the papers in 

her box ; and perhaps you wouldn’t beliovo me if ! 
1 was to say that I didn’t think of reading 
them.” 

“ Of course you did read them. That was 
natural !” interjected Ormsby. 

“Well, sir— and amongst those papers was a 
letter from Mr. Timperley. It bore the date of 
only tho day before ; and it waB evidently in an- 
swer to one which Mrs. Chicklade must have 
written to hifn. lie wrote in great terror, be- 
seeching her to keep silence in reference to some 
discovery she had made — it expressod his wonder 
how she could possibly have made that discovery 
at all ” 

“Did it not allude more explicitly,” inquired 
Ormsby, “ to the nature of the discovery itself P” 

“ Let me think ?” said Mrs. Maddox. “ Ah ! I 
remember ! It did allude to Bumo papers respect- 
ing a peerage and an estate ; but I don't think it 
mentioned any names.” 

“1 daresay,” thought Ormsby to himself, “that 
woman Chicklade had by some means or another 
discovered how Timperley had preserved the 
forged documents which, he found in Waldron’s 
office, and which related to my affairs. — Proceed, 
my good woman,” ho said, addressing himself to 
Mrs. Maddox. “You were telling me the con- 
tents of the letter which Mr. Timperley wrote to 
Mrs. Chicklade. What else did he say therein P” 

“Oh, let me see? He* said that though it was 
a very large sum which she had demanded — live 
thousand pounds— yet she should have it; and he 
bade her meet him on tin* ^following evening at 
nine o’clock, on Waterloo Bridge, and he would 
be prepared with the amount, But alas, poor 


woman! that evening never came for her: she 
was murdered in the afternoon !” 

“But the letter?” ejaculated Ormsby t M yo* 
have kept it P” 

“No, sir: I gave it up the very evening after 
the murder took place,” answered Mrs. Maddox. 

“ Gave it up ?” echoed Ormsby. “ To whom P” 
“ Why, sir, a young lady came, with a great 
thick veil over her face, so that I could not oatoh 
the slightest glimpse of her features—— •“ 

* Then how do you know she was young P” 
“You shall hear presently. This lady oame 
and proposed to buy up every document, paper, 
letter, even to the veriest scrap, that I might have 
found in Mrs. Chicklade's box. She offered me 
twenty guineas; and when I saw that she was so 
eager to have the letters—” 

“ You endeavoured to drive a better bargain P* 
interjected Ormsby. 

“ Of courso, sir,” replied Mrs. Maddox, with a 
knowing look, “1 was anxious to get as much as 
I possibly could for the papers.” 

“ And no doubt,” said Ormsby, “ it was with 
the view of selling Mr. Tim^erley's letter baok to 
him at a good price tlpa/ryou did not give it up 
into the hands o[ the^c^oce P” 

“Well? sir, peruaps there was something in 
that,” rejoined the woman, laughing : and now she 
helped herself to another glass of wine. “But I 
must tell you candidly I did not of course think 
that Mr. Timperley had anything to do with the 
murder of Mrs. Chicklade— no more than the 
young lady herself, who oame to bargain about the 
letters ; because Winifrod Barrington was already 
in custody— she had been examined before the 
police magistrate — and who oould doubt at the 
time that she was the guilty party ?” 

“And why did you suppose that the young lady 
wanted the letters P” asked Lord Ormsby. 

“ I naturally fancied,” rejoined Mrs. Maddox, 
“ that the lady’s charaoter had beon compromised 
— that she had either become a mother while un- 
wedded, or that she had carried on some intrigue, 
and that Mrs. Chicklade had been an agent or a 
go-between—” 

“ Ah, I comprehend 1” said Lord Ormsby. “ And 
therefore you concluded the bargain P*’ 

“ I made a bargain with her and gave up the 
papers, Mr. Timperley’s letter being amongst 
them. I suppose the young lady saw that I was 
anxious to catch a glimpse of her face ; and so she 
concluded I must bo full of curiosity with regard 
to her. Well, and so I naturally was. But what 
did she do f She actually secreted the key of the 
street-door ; and as she went out she looked the 
door and dropped the key down the area. That 
was to prevent herself from being followed before 
she should have time to get to a sufficient distanoe 
from the house.” 

“And did her stratagem succeed P”~iLq*iVt»d 
Ormsby, who was burning with im^fcJsnoe to learn 
the end of the narrative see how it would 
again connect itself with Mr. Timperley. 

“ I had no intentfop. following the lady,” re- 
plied Mrs. Maddox,— “t) ough, as I have said be- 
fore, I naturally felt a /{great curiosity concerning 
her. But clever as sHj was, she was baffled by an 
accident — though ^ip to this day I daresay she 
suspects it not. will tell you bow it was, sir. 

Whnn aha fukllndl.at the house mi semntawomen 
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opened the door ; and she particularly noticed the 
fine tall figure, the stylo of dress, and the thick 
black veil concealing the countenance. While 1 
was engaged bargaining with the young lady, my 
servant went out for some purpose ; and lo and 
behold ! as she was coming through Fitzroy Square 
on her way home, she was suddenly struck by per- 
ceiving the tall lady with the veil. A gentleman 
was following— the lady raised her veil— and then, 
as the light of tho lamp fell upon her countenance, 
the features were completely revealed te the view 
of my servant. When she came home she told me 
what had happened, and she described the young 
lady’s face.” 

“Well,” said Ormsby, “and did that descrip- 
tion lead you to the discovery of who the young 
lady was ?” 

“ Not at the time,” responded Mrs. Maddox. 
“ Indeed it was only yesterday that the discovery 
was made. I have still got that servant-woman 
with me ; and last evoning she comes in, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Now. I know who the young lady was.’ — 
‘ What young lady ?’ I asked, for the adventure 
had gono out of my-maind. — ‘Why, the young lady 
with the black veil, wards of a year ago,’ said 


described it after I came in that night* from Filz- 
roy Square.’ So I went — and I not only saw tho 
picture, but I bought one of tho copies. And 
here it is, sir!” 

Thus speaking, Mrs. Maddox. opened a drawer j 
in the table ; and producing a lithographic print, 
displayed it before the nobleman. 

“ Ah !” he ejaculated : for it was the likeness of 
the Hon. Mrs. Hardress ! 


“ What ! Timperley my tend P* exclaimed 
OrmBby, “ Ob, no ! Heaven forbid !” 

“ Then who are you ?” inquired the woman, 
now turning deadly pale even through her rouge. 

“ No raattor who I am !” replied Ormsby. “ Suf- 
fice it for you to know that I am not the friend of 
Timperley.” 

“But what have I done ? what have I done P” 
cried Mrs. Maddox, wringing her hands. “ Per- 
haps you arc an officer of justice ? Ah, I thought 
I had seen you before I — it struck me there was- 
something in your look that was not altogether un- 
! known to me !” 

“ No— I am not an officer of justice,” said 
Ormsby ; “ and I do not know that you have very 
much to fear—” 

“ But why did you tell mo you were a friend of 
Mr. Timperley ? It was shamoful ! You have 
taken scandalous advantage of me !” 

“ 1 confess that your complaint is not altogether 
unfounded,” said tho nobleman ; “ and it would 
really bo unpardonable if i were to leave you in 
any painful uncertainty. No, no ! I will not ! So 
j far from suffering for what you have told me, you 
> shall be rewarded. And you can still farther serve 
me perhaps,” addod Ormsby in a musing tone. 

“But who are you, sir?” asked tho woman: 
“ why did you play me such a trick P how did you 
know that I had written to Mr. Timperley to beg 
him to call on mo this evening or to-mor- 
row P” 

“ I knew nothing beyond what your own lips 
have uttered,” replied Ormsby. “ I called to make 
a particular inquiry — an inquiry totally uncon- 
nected with Mr. Timperley ” 

“ And what is that inquiry P” demanded Mrs. 
Maddox. 


“ Of course you knew who she was in a mo- 
ment,” said Mrs. Maddox ; “ because, as you are a j 
Iriend of Mr. Timperley’s, you must bo acquainted j 
with his niece.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said tho nobleman : “ that is his 
niece Cicely 1” 

“ Tho instant I found out that the young lady 
was tho Hon. Mrs. Hardress,” pursued Mrs. Mad- 
dox, “ I set to work to know who the Hon. Mrs 
Hardress might be. The Peerage soon gave me 
that information ; and to my surprise I found that 
she was niece to Thomas Timperley Esq., solicitor, 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields !” 

* And it was his niece Cicely who purchased those 
papers from you !” ejaculated Ormsby. “ Ah !” 
he thought within himsolf, as a sudden light 
flashed upon his mind and he remembered what 
his daughter Agnes had told him of Cicely, — 
“ no wonder she exercises a strong hold upon her 
uncle !” 

“ And so you see, sir,” continued Mrs. Maddox, 
“ that when I yesterday discovered that the young 


“ About twenty years ago — you see I am 
going back to a remote date- 

“ Twenty years ago?” echoed Mrs. Maddox. 

‘ How did you know that I lodgod here twenty 
years ago ?” 

“ 1 did not know it. There ! your own Ups 
have told it to me ! — and in the spme way was it 
that you went on speaking about Mr. Timperley 

in a manner that afforded me a elue ” 

“ Yes, yes— I see that now 1” said the woman. 

“ But twenty years ago you were speaking of 

that-remote date did I know you then P” 

“ I cannot tell— I should think not,” said 
Ormsby. 

“ Yes, yes— I am almost convinced that I have 
seen you before ! Why, twenty years ago— ” 

“ There was a young female living in this 
| house,” said Ormsby,—” one in whom I took an 
j interest ” 

“ I remember !” cried Mrs. Maddox, holding up 
her hands in astonishment. “ You mean Lucy 
Maitland !” 


■ papers of mo was Mr. 

to put two and two to- 

ery singular ” 

jat it is that you sus- 
[You thought that as 
)lb buy up the papers, 
t letter which he had 

“ No doubt of it 1” ejaouflfod the woman : “ it 
is A) as clear as daylight I *$|do not wish to bo 
rude, sir, in speaking of your fiend 


“ I do. What has become of her P” 

“ Oh ! she went away almost immediately after 
you came to see her. I recollect it all well enough 
now ! 'She was a good girl — she bid been seduced 
— she was in a way to become a mother— but she 
would n^fc turn into the pathway of crime. Yes-— 
those were her very words ! I recollect them os if 
it was but yesterday they were spoken ! And oho 
said that you had s*V8d her !” 

" J>id she mer/ion my name P” asked OrmBby. 
“No— but fiio told me that she knew it: sh« 
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said she should ever remember it in her prayers. 

1 myself was just fresh upon town then ; and I 
recollect that I sympathised with her. A year 
laler I should have laughed at her. But, Ah ! you 
will be surprised— —for you do not seem to know 
if. but that very Mrs. Ohieklade— ” 

“ What of her ?” demanded Ormsby hastily. 

“ Sbe was the landlady of this house— yes, the 
landlady of this house twenty years ago — who j 
turned poor Lucy Maitland out into the streets 
when she was abandoned by her seducer and had j 
become destitute J” , 

‘ Good heavens ! is it possible ?” exclaimed 
Ormsby. “ Ah ! a terrible retribution at length 
overtook that vile woman !” 

“ But would you believe it ?” cried Mrs. Mad- 
dox, as a recollection struck ber, “ Mrs. Chioklado 
told me when sbe was lodging here a few weeks j 
before her death, that she had somewhere or 
another fallon in with Lucy Maitland ” j 

“ What ! at that time P” ejaculated Ormsby. 

" Yes— at that time. But she would not toll 
me where, or how, or under what circumstances 
she had mot her. Perhaps she thought that I 
might interfere with some plans which she herself 
had conceived ” 

“ And thus poor Lucy Maitland lives ! That at 
all events is certain !” exclaimed Ormsby. 

“Or at least that she was living about thirteen 
or fourteen mun tbs ago is certain/* said Mrs. Mad- 
dox ; “ because that was the time when Mrs. 
Chicklade told me so.” 

“Have you lived in this house for twenty long 
years ?” inquired Ormsby. 

“Oh, no!” replied the woman. “ I have seen a ; 
great many ups and downs— the story is too long j 
to tell you — but during thca-* twenty years I have , 
lived in at least fifty bouses in this and other | 
neighbourhoods. At last 1 got to be mistress ! 
of this house. It was a strango coincidence— the ! 
very house where 1 first dwelt when I was se- 
duced in the country and brought up to London ! 
Mrs. Chicklado too, she saw many reverses ; and it 
was singular ajso that she should havo been land- 
lady of the house when 1 first camo here as a 
lodger, and that after so long a lupse of time she 
should have come to lodgo with me when I got to 
be the landlady of it!” 

“Yes — it was singular,” observed Ormsby. 
“ But now let us speak of poor Lucy Maitland ; 
and then we must converse on other and more 
serious subjects. As for the money which you 
owe your landlord, fear not— it shall be presently 
forthcoming.” 

The woman expressed her gratitude for this 
assurance ; and she chuckled inwardly at the pro- 
gress that matters were taking, for she saw that 
with one thing and another she was tolerably cer- 
tain of clearing's pretty penny for herself. 

‘ Yes,” said Ormsby, “ let us Bpeak of Lucy 
Maitland:’* and then he continued, in a sort of 
audible musing rather than because he was con- 
scious that he was addressing himself to anybody, 
“Twenty years ago 1 was a wild fellow. 1 re- 
member one night’ 1 was going to the gambling- 
house and I encountered the poor girl. She told 
no her tale: she had been seduced— she was in the 
way to become a mother— UtK had been brought 
op to London by her betrayerVod abandoned by 


“ Bid she tell you who her betrayer was fr asked 
Mrs. Maddox. 

“No,” was the response. “ She mentioned no# 

his name.” 

“ Neither to roe did she ever mention his name,” 

| said the woman. “ She often spoke of him— she 
loved him well — as I also had loved my betrayer! 
Ah, I daresay it is the common story of all us un- 
fortunato women ! — one tale suits the oaso of pretty 
nearlvall!” 

“ Ah ! but 1 think you said that Lucy Maitland 
was different ?” exclaimed Ormsby. 

“ Ob, yes ! she would not go astray,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Maddox. 

“ Now look you, let ub compare notes and see ex- 
actly how it was,” said Ormsby ; “ for this is a nar- 
rative sufficiently interesting to dwell upon. I met 
her that night, and she told me how she had been 
abandoned by her seducer, and how ber landlady 
had bidden her go forth into the streets and obtain 
money as many other women did. And I relieved 
her ” 

“ She came home,” interjected Mrs. Maddox, 
“ and said that she had met t^young man who had 
been her saviour. She wey-Jeeply thankful !” 

| “ She told me whgjeWt lived,” pursued Ormsby, 

| “and thoCiox^t day I called here. To tell you the 
truth, I haW my doubts in reference to her story, 

| and 1 was determined to see whether I bad been 
deceived or not.” 

“If Bhe told you that she was virtuous except in 
reference to him whom she loved and who had be- 
trayed her,” said Mrs. Maddox, “ she told you 
nothing but the truth.” 

“ And that was precisely what she did tell me,” 
resumod Ormsby ; “ and when I called here ” 

“I remember you, sir! I remember you well !” 
interrupted the woman. “ I will give you a proof 
of it ! You called twice on two consecutive days — 
and on each occasion I opened you the door I” 

“ By heaven ! is it possible P” exclaimed the 
nobleman. “ I remembev* a slender, beautiful 
girl ” 

But he stopped short, for he would not hurt the 
feelings of even the depraved oreature who sat 
opposite to him. But this depraved creature was 
moved by that reference to by-gone years when she 
was young, fascinating, and beautiful ; and as two 
tears trickled down her rouged cheeks, she said in 
alow voice, “Yes — that person who opened you 
the door and whom you evidently remember — it 
was 1 1” 

“Well then, 1 will tell you why I called twice 
; on Lucy Maitland,” hastily continued Ormsby. 
. “ The first time was out of sheer curiosity to asoer- 
j tain whether the tale which she had told on the 
precoding evening was true : and the second time 
it was to take her an additional sum of money, for 
she assured me that if she could only get away 
from London she should be safe from, *<»:! ‘Arid 
tempation. I confess that I place much 

reliance on the statement ; l had plunged too 
deep in dissipation to ent/frtain a wholesome faith 
in the virtuous resolve* human nature. How- 
ever, I took her the tnonl y ; and thenoeforth I saw 
her no more. I becain^r involved in a vortex ol 
exciting incidents — — 4iut enough ! 1 am glad tc 

have received from - hur Ups the assurance that mj 
sympathy was thrown away upon an ~ 
worthy object.” W 
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“It was not, air. Lucy Maitland went away, 
Ml she haa.promised you. I almost fancied it was 
to place herself under your keeping : I hinted 
as much to her : but with mingled tears and in* 
dignation she repelled the suspicion.’* 

“And she repelled it truthfully !” ejaculated 
the nobleman. " I swear to you most solemnly 
that nothing but friendship subsisted between my* 
self and Lucy Maitland on those occasions when I 
thus saw her. Often and often have 1 since thought 
of her !— often and often during the twenty years 
which have since elapsed have 1 wondered wbat 
had become of her ! But 1 tell you that I had 
so little faith in human nature that 1 pictured to 
myself Lucy Maitland wandering as a depraved 
creature and as society’s forlorn outcast upon the 
pavement of London, her good resolves having 
vanished, if indeed they were ever entertained ; 
and I should not have been astonished if I had 
this night learnt that my evil presages bad proved 
only too accurate. But enough upon this point ! 
Let us hope that she has done well in the world.” 

There was a pause for a few moments, during 
which Ormsby thougu\^o himself, “My useful sym- 
pathy towards one fellow feature may have com- 
penaated in the eyes of heaved for a Ion® night of 
cynicism. And now,” be said, again addressing 
the woman before him, “ let us proceed to other 
matters. You are in pecuniary distress. What 
amount will relieve you P” 

The debts of Mrs. Maddox, including the rent 
due to her landlord, were under sixty pounds ; but 
■he thought she might venture upon naming 
eighty. 

“ Here are a hundred,” said Ormsby ; and he 
counted the bank-notes down on the table. “ This 
sum is your’s; and you shall reoeive a like amount,” 
he added, riveting his large dark eyes earnestly 
upon her, “ on the day which sees the conviction 
of the villain Timperley for the murder of Mrs 
Chicklade !” • 

“ You mean to do this f” said Mrs. Maddox, 
half frightened. 

“ Yes— X mean to do it,” rejoined the nobleman 
sternly ; “ because society demands that so great a 
crime should bo brought borne to its true author- 
ship and the criminal himself should be punished 1 
I mean to do it because be suffered an innocent 
young lady to pass through the terrific ordeal of 
accusation, arrest, captivity, and trial; and he 
would have allowed her to go to the scaffold so 
long as he himself was safe ! I will do it because 
although that young lady was acquitted, yet inas- 
much as the deed itself is still involved in the 
deepest mystery, suspicion may in the minds of 
some continue to attach itself to her, and her 
guiltlessness never can be completely proven until 
the real assassin shall have been unmasked and 
fid before the whole world. These are the 
I will do it ; and you will aid 
me — not from aTfy^uoral considerations, but be- 
cause you shall be libvally rewarded !” 

"Tell me what I y n t o do, sir,” said Mrs. 
Maddox, “ and I will oley your commands.” 

“ When do you expe\ Mr. Timperley P” asked 
Ormsby. \ 

“ 1 desired him to call u]^p me this evening or 
tomorrow evening,” rejoinlfeV the woman : “ X 
thought he would rather oomefo such a house as 
this at those hours when there fras tlV- lgjLSkcbance 


of his being observed by any one who might 
chance to know him.” 

“Well, then,” said Ormsby, “if bo come this 
evening, let your servant deny you-4et her say 
that you waited fur him. but that as be came not 
you went out — and lot an appointment be made 
for nine o’clock to*morrow evening. Will you do 
this P” 

“ I will, air,” was the reply. “ And I suppose 
that to-morrow evening you will return P” 

“ To-morrow evening 1 shall be here, at half- 
past eight o’clock, to give you your lesson how to 
act.” 

“ Do you think, sir — do you think,” asked Mrs. 
Maddox, “ that Mr. Timperloy’s niece, Mrs. Har- 
dress, was an accomplice in his crime ?” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied the nobleman. “ X 
have already acquired the certainty that Mr. Tim- 
perlcy was seen with the wretched woman Chick- 
lade, at about the time when she was so foully 
murdered.” 

“ But Mrs. Hardress came and purchased the 
letters of me,” interjected Mrs. Maddox. 

“ There may be two ways of accounting for that 
circumstance,” said the nobleman. “ In the first 
place her uncle » ay have induced her to visit you 
for that purpose: he may have either confessed 
his great guilt unto her — or he may have deluded 
her by speaking of compromising letters which 
would tend to fix suspicion on him, though all the 
time ho may have averred his innocence and in- 
duced his niece to believe that he was innocent. 
Or on the other hand, she herself may have had her 
own reasons for coming to purchase those letters ; 
and by a Btrange coincidence she may have chanced 
to find amongst them that very document which 
so fearfully criminated her uncle. But you your- 
self ought to be able to say something on this 
point : you had the letters in your possession— you 
looked over them ” 

“ But only in the most cursory manner,” inter- 
jected Mrs. Maddox. “I glanced at a few— they 

were chiefly from youths at the University Ac4 

yet it certainly has struck me, sinfce I beheld the 
portrait of Mrs. Hardress last evening and dis- 
covered who she was, that the name of Cicely 
occurred in one or two of those letters. But I 
cannot be sure— my ideas are confused on the 
subject ” 

“It is no matter,” said OrmBby : “ suspicion 
does not point to that young lady as the accom- 
plice of her uncle— at least not before the fact. 
That she subsequently became acquainted with Lis 
guilt there can be no doubt. And now 1 am about 
to take my departure. Be trusty 1 Attempt nut 
to deceivo me l if you think that by giving Mr. 
Timporley warning of the storm that is gathering, 
you may obtain a larger bribe than the roward 
which I shall give you, you will be in error l 
Within the hour that is passing a detective officer 
of justice will bo set to watoh him day and night 
— to dog his footsteps— to track all his movements, 
until circumstances shall be sufficiently combined 
to justify his arrest !” 

The woman promised to maintain the utmost 
fidelity in the cause which was entrusted to her; 
and Lord OrmBby g'^tted the house. 

It was no ve% threat to which ho had given 
utterance : he .lost not a moment in consulting his 
friend Mr. Btsfrord, the Government official, who 
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introduced him to Sergeant Wrightsonof the De 
teotive Force as a fit and proper person to conduci 
the plans which were now requisite to bring homo 
the orimo to Mr. Timperley. Accordingly, the 
Sergeant set two of his subordinates to work to 
ferret out whatsoever fresh details they might pos- 
sibly obtain in the clue which was being followed 
op ; while a third was appointed to keep watch on 
Mr. Timperley’s movements. 

At half-past eight o'clock on the ensuing even* 
in g, Lord Ormsby and Sergeant Wrightson called 
at the house in Norton Street ; and they gave 
Mrs. Maddox full instructions how she was to act 
when Mr. Timperley should make his appearance. 
Two rooms separated by folding-doors, presonted 
arrangements by means of which the nobleman 
and the deteotive could overbear everything which 
might take place. At nine o'clock Mr. Timperley 
knocked at the door of the house ; and he was 
shown into the room whore Mrs. Maddox awaited 
him. It is scarcely necessary to observe that his 
guilty soul was full of alarm ; for he knew full well 
that this was the house where Mrs. Chick lado 
had dwelt; and the wording of the landlady's 
letter had shown him that she considered him to 
be in her power. She must therefore have disco- 
vered something ! But that the matter could be 
settled for money, he had every reason to hope and 
believe from the private and stealthy way in which 
he was thus sent for. 

Mrs. Maddox faithfully followed out the course 
which Ormsby and the detective had suggosted. 
Bhe spoke to Mr. Timperley of the letter ho had 
written to Mrs. Chicklade, and in which he bad 
promised the sum of fire thousand pounds as the 
purchase-money of her Bilence in respect to some 
discovery she had made materially damaging to 
his reputation as well as perilous to his personal 
safety. Mrs. Maddox likewise spoke of the visit 
of his niece Cicely Neale to procure Mrs. CUick- 
lade’e papers j and then Bbo said, “ You know, 
Mr. Timperloy, your niece obtainod that letter 
v'bich you penped to the woman ; and you gave 
your' vyece a dowry of thirty thousand pounds, 
either as a bribe for her silence, or else as the 
actual purchase-money for the damnatory docu- 
ment !" 

“Ah, then Cicely has betrayed mo !" ejaculated 
the lawyer, who was thrown completely off his 
guard. 

“ No — she did not intentionally betray you," re- 
plied Mrs. Maddox : “ but I discovered the secret 
—it matters not how," 

Then Mr. Timperley began to sound Mrs. Mad- 
dox as to wbat her views might be,— though at 
the same time he endeavoured to impress upon her 
that he was really innocent of the crime, but that 
for the sake of avoiding thp chance of incurring 
disagreeable suspicion ho had no objection to place 
the seal of silence upon her lips. He proposed 
that she should depart forthwith for Amorica — that 
he would give her five hundred pounds on the day 
that she set off— and that he would annually remit 
her one-half of that sum. She gavo her consent ; 
and he suggested that she should leave London on 
the morrow. To this also she agreed ; and he 
took hie dop&rture, with the Understanding that he 
should be there at seven o'clock in^tho morning to 
see her off. \ 

And at seven o'clock in the moving Ormsby 


and the detective were again concealed to the inner 
room separated from the front one by the folding- 
doors ; and Mr. Timperley was punctual to the ap- 
pointment. He gave Mrs. Maddox the promised 
amount; and ho said, “I am even dealing with 
you more liberally than I had undertaken or than 
you could have expected ; for there is a draft upon 
an American house— one of the prinoipal firms in 
New York — for a further sum of five hundred 
pounds, which will be paid to you the instant you 
arrive in that city." 

He accompanied the woman in a cab to Euston 
Square: he paid her faro to Liverpool —he saw her 
ake her seat in the railway carriage — and ho 
vitnessed the departure of the trian. His mind 
was then easy ; and he felt convinced there was 
nothing more to apprehend in that quarter. As 
’or Mrs. Maddox herself, she left the train at some 
fcation at no great distance down the line, and on 
tho ensuing night returned to London, where she 
;ook a temporary lodging in the suburbs that she 
might hold herself at tho disposal of Sergeant 
Wrightson whenever the coufie of justice should 
require her presence ia^Ae witness-box. The 
money and the draffcr^On America which she had 
received Mr. Timperley, she surrendered up 
Into the oncer's keeping, Lord Ormsby guarantee- 
n g that she should not be a ioser by the proceed- 
ing. 

In the mean time the two detectives who had 
een set to work to ferret out fresh details, had not 
t>een idle. They had communicated with tho 
olicemen who discovered the body of Mrs. Chick- 
lade at the time when the murder was committed 
hoy obtained all requisite information from that 
source; and they procured copies of the deposi- 
ions taken at the examination of Winifred before 
he police-magistrate. The incident was then 
irought back to recollection that Mr. Timperley 
lad actually presented himself at the time in tho 
>olice -court— that be had Voluntarily stood for- 
ward to announce himself as the attorney engaged 
;o conduct the accused girl's defence ; and this 
proceeoding on his part was now regarded as a 
more cloak to shield himself against the possibility 
f suspicion. Then, too, thore was a portion of 
Mr. Meadowbank the surgeon's evidence, at the 
lime of that examination, which now engaged tho 
serious attention of the detectives ; inasmuch as 
t tended to prove that it was really more consis- 
tent to believe that the murder had been com- 
mitted by the strong bands of a man than by the 
delicate fingers of a young female. We will quote, 
'or the benefit of the reader, the particular part of 
he examination to which we now refer, and which 
as given in the fifteenth chapter of our narra* 
ive. 

“Do you think," Mr. Wardour, the barrister^ 
had asked of Mr. Meadowbank, “ that Vi^'hanas 
if tho prisoner were those whi^ 1 ift^lieir marks 
ipon the neck of the decease^lP" 

“ I should indeed be ver^orry to say that they 
were," was Mr. Meadessfcaf ,k's answer : “ but as 
an honest man, I am compelled to admit that they 
aight have been." ft 

" You must endeavor*^ sir," Mr. Wardour had 
;one on to say, “ to < ^?re us a positive opinion. , I 
rill shape my quoapKaft in another way. Do you 
rhink that those cL ficate fingers" — pointing to- 
wards could have left upon the 




ck of the deceased marks of suck a length, idtb, 
d depth as you have seen thereupon P" C 
“ There is no doubt/* the surgeon had answered, 
hat the matter is open to the belief that larger 
«»nds indicted those marks. But still it is my 
duty to observe that discoloration spreads rapidly 
in cases of strangulation by violent throttling ; and 
marks are altered, disfigured, and 
changed theftHa ^. as well as by tho swelling which 
ensues/' ^** , "* ,, * M, *«* 

“ Yet you think, Mr. Mbadowbank/’ the learned 
counsel had observed, “lhat it would be more 
satisfactory for those who Brigtr justice to take its 
course by smiting the guvtty person only, if a 
prisoner with leas deiioatu hands stood in the 
dock ?” 

“ I eertainly should speak mor^y positively on the 
point/' Mr. Meadowbank had respited. 

Our readers may rest assured (ftu&t the detec- 
tives did not fail to see Mi. Meadow bank 
No. 80.— Agues. \ 


| point s to which reference has just been made ; ana 
the •urgent! unhesitatingly admitted that it would 
certainly be much more consistent with probability 
to suppose that a man bad committed the murder 
than that it was the work of a female. In follow* 
ing up their investigations, the detectives sue* 
ceeded in discovering that Mr. Timperley was up 
in that very neighbourhood on the day of the 
murder and at about the hour when it must have 
been committed ; so that the testimony of James 
Nash tho valet was corroborated. 

Voder all these circumstances Sergeant Wright- 
son came at length to the conclusion that he should 
be fully justified in taking the lawyer into cus- 
tody ; but Sir Koderick Dalbatn requested that 
this proceeding might s^gnd over until the last 
moment, in order to afford him an opportunity of 
obtaining, if possible, the money which Mr. Tim- 
perley had so fraudulently kept back from the de- 
ceased Sir John's creditors. But,, as ijt»e reader 
r t~.-t " 
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has seon, this latter attempt failed ; and the perti- 
nacity with which Timperley clung to his illegal 
gains made the blow which thereupon struck him 
Boem all the more awfully retributive. 


CHAPTEB XXX VIL 

FLORENCE AGAIN. 

The scene of our story, must be apain shifted to 
the Italian soil ; and it is to Florence that we re- 
conduct the attention of on r readers. 

Upwards of ten days had elapsed since the me- 
morable incidents which led to the death of Lu- 
oresia di Mirano and to the arrost of her unprinci- 
pled paramour the Count di liamorino : Charles De 
Vere was still waiting in Florence to see whethor 
the beautiful quadroon would keep her promise 
and bring her huBband to that city : but still they 
came not. Day after day did ho expeot them ; 
and he said to himself, “ After the immense ser- 
vice which Mrs, Barrington rendered me, by en- 
abling mo to perform in safety the journey from 
her Apennine dwelling into Florencn, I am bound 
to remain hero us long as possible to see if I can be 
of any service to her.’* 

Although bis leave of absonce from Naples had 
extended to but a fortnight, and this period had 
expired, yet the British Ambassador in Florence 
promised to hold him harmless if ho exceeded that 
furlough by a few days. Thus Charles was still 
tarrying in the Tuscan capital in the hope of be- 
holding the arrival of the quadroon and her hus- 
band : but he was now getting wearied of waiting 
any longer, and he thought that there was no ne- 
cessity for him to do so. 

Hector Hardress, with his wife and sister, still 
continued at the hotel in Florence. It was not 
the same where Charles had taken up his own 
.quarters « neither did he seo much of the Hard- 
rbss family ; for be it remembered that he had 
fought a duel with lieotor on aocount of the latter 
having insulted Agnes — and though they had 
shaken hands and had subsequently met on 
friendly terms, yet our hero could not maintain 
a real intimacy with one whoso character ho did 
not respect. 

It was a lato hour in the evening when a post- 
chaiso drove up to the gate of the hotel at which 
Charles De Vere was staying. The occupants of 
the vehicle were the quadroon and her husband. 
The latter was lying buck fast asleep : the former 
asked from tho window whether an English 
gi utlcmau of tho name, of Do Vere had apartments 
in that hostelry P The reply was*in the affirma- 
tive. 

#f Then,” said Emily, “ wo will stay hero also- 
Have you suitable lodgings P” 

The landlord was extremely sorry, but the hotel 
was quite full : {hero had been an unusual influx 
of guests that day — or else nothing would afford 
him greater pleasure than to accommodate any 
friend of Mr. De Vore^who was a most worthy 
and exeellent English gentleman. Such was the 
sense in whioh the landlord spoke. 

“Then what is to be don^e P” asked Emily. 
“ la Mr. De Vere in the hotel at this moment P ” 


“ No, signora,” was the response. “ Signor De 
Vere dines at the British Embassy ; But in re- 
spect to apartments, signora, if you will permit 
me to recommend you to the hotel farther down 
the street, you will be excellently accommodated.’* 

Emily acoepted the arrangement : and she said, 
"Be so kind as to tell Signor De Vere that Mr. 
and Mrs. Barrington have arrived, and that we 
hope to see him to morrow morning.” 

“ I will not fail, signora,” rejoined the landlord. 
u 1 know that Signor De Vere has been expecting 
you for the last ten days or more ; for he has been 
| constantly asking if a gentleman and lady by the 
name of Barrington have arrived. I believe that 
i be himself intended to leavo Florence for Naples 
to-morrow or next day ; but I hope your arrival 
will induce him to etay a little longer.” x 

The equipage now continued its way along the 
street ; and it turnod into the court-yard of tho 
hotel to which the recommendation had just been 
given. Gustavus now woke up : he had slept 
some hours— -he was completely sober ; and Emily 
hastily whispered to hWS “ You are in Florence,' 
dear Gus 1” jf 

H% smootbed^frown his hair ; and without an- 
! swefing the observation just made by his beauti- 
ful quadroon wife, he descended from the chaise, 
the faithful John having already opened the door, 
and the waiters coming forth from the establish- 
! ment to receive the new arrivals. Gustavus did 
not tarry to offer his arm to assist Emily to alight s 
but he at once followed a waiter into an apartment 
to which he led the way. 

I “ The best supper you can put upon the table,” 

| said Gustavus, “ and plenty of your choicest wine) 
Bring me a bottle of ohampagne at once. I am 
dying with thirst.” 

The quadroon now entered the apartment ; and 
when the waiter withdrew, she accosted hor hus- 
band, saying in a low tremulous voice, “ Was it 
kind, Gustavus, to leavo me to desoend alone from 
the chaise P was it handsome to put such an indig- 
nity upon your own wife in the presence of tho 
assembled servitors of the hotel P was it even act- 
ing the part of a gentleman towards a lady ?” 

“My God, Emily 1” ejaculated the young man, 
stamping his foot with sudden rage ; “ why do you 
begin to sermonise me the very moment that I 
, set foot within the walls of this hotel f” 

“Forgive me, dear Gustavus,” said the qua- 
droon, now adopting the most onjoling and coaxing 
manner; “forgive me, dear Gus! I will not thus 
vex you again. But, Ob ! you know how I love 
you, and that therefore I am so jealous of tho 
little attentions which a husband ought to show 
towards a wife !” 

“ Fray don’t tease me, Emily,” said the young 
man, “ with another long story about jottr iove- 
I am sick of it! Come, comf ^ will not 
quarrel !” he ejaculated, er Vqiffrceived that the 
quadroon’s luminous Mack eyes flashed sudden 
fires: “you know how A bate a scene! Kiss me.” 

In a moment the $lendid dusky- com ploxioned 
countenance became Animated with joy, and the 
quadroon literally (rued her lips to those of her 
husband. He suffered the embrace rather than 
returned it; as^ as Emily’s arms were ur.wound 
from about tys neck, he threw himself languidly 
on the sofa, lfes waiter now entered with a bottle 

ni -L.mn.nnAi an/1 Gn.lavna nlr off tarn ft* 
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ibreo glassfjl in quick succession, end with all the 
avidity of one in whom a lore of liquor had 
become an irresistible passion. 

Supper was soon served up ; and it consisted of 
all those delioaoies and luxuries which are to be 
found at a first-rate Italian hotel. Emily exerted 
all her powers to oonverse in a lively and amusing 
strain ; and she flattered herself that there was a 
more healthful gaiety about Gustavus than for 
some time past she had seen. 

" By the bye,” she presently said, “ I forgot to 
tell you that Mr. T>e Vere is in Florence, and we 
shall doubtless see him to-morrow. But this is 
not the hotel at whioh he is staying.” 

“If your Mr. De Vere,” replied Ghistavus, 14 is 
a good fellow, and will bear me company over a 
bottle of wine, I shall be glad to see him : but if 
not, he will do well to keep away. He must 
think ma a pretty fellow to have played such 
pranks the might he was at our house in the 
Apennines l” 

“ Do not feel any constraint on that head, my 
dear Qustavus,” rejoined Emily; “fori made a 
thousand excuses on your bt>ft}f. Besides, he is a 
most generous- hearted young man • ■— a 

“ Ob, well, I shall know him better when I see 
him,” interrupted Gustavus, who now 'began to 
exhibit that petulance and ill-humour which in- 
variably constituted th* next phase after the 
hilariousness producod by wine. “ I wonder how 
my poor old grandfather gets on now P” 

Emily gave a sudden start ; for this was one of 
the disagreeable topics on which she alike hated 
and dreaded that her husband should enter ; and 
she exolaimed, “Why speak of him, dear Gus- 
tavueP It only fills your mind with sorrowful 
thoughts 1” 

“ Why speak of him P” ejaculated the young 
man : “ why in the name of heaven should I not ? 
Is not this the middle of November? Tell me 

what is the day of the month ” 

“ It is the 16tb,” answered the quadroon : and 
then suddenly comprehending what was floating 
in her husband's mind, she hastened to add, “ Oh ! 
no doubt your grandfather is happy now. I dare- 
say the Chancery Suit is finished — and of course 
judgment must have been given in his favour. 
We knew that he was out of prison— -Mr. Millard 
wrote and told us that muoh— ” 

“ But poor Winifred ! what can have become of 
Winifred P” exclaimed Gustavus. “Who oould 
have been her aeduoer P” 

“ Trouble not yourself about your worthless 
cousin,” interrupted the quadroon fiercely; and 
her black eyes flashed fire, and her brilliant teeth 
gleamed betwixt her rioh red lips. “ I have told 
you, Gustavus, that I will not have this name 
in my hearing. It it an insult to me 1 
If you value .my love— that lova* which has made 
me sacrifice so much ^>r you— you will henceforth 
abstain from any allusT on to one who set herself 
up as my rival. For £y heaven, Gustavus!”— 
and the quadroon caugP* up a sharp pointed knife 
from the supper-table; $Uf I thought that there 
was the slightest lingering impression of Wini- 
fred's image on your heart' 1 would unhesitM* 
in£ly and remorselessly draw that heart's life 
blood r 

Gustavus shrank aghast frfin the words and 
looks of his wife ; and be murmured. tt IfC not be 


afraid, Emily. I will not allude to Winifred any 
more !” 

“Ah, then, you are my own dear Gustavus 
once again !” cried the quadroon : and flinging 
down the knife, she sprang towards her husband. 

She wound her splemlidly modelled arms about 
bis neck— aho pressed his head to her swelling 
bosom— she covered bis cheeks and his lips with 
kisses— she lavished upon him all the tondoseat 
eareaaes and most fervid endearments. The young 
man, already half intoxicated with wine, was now 
completely inebriated by the blandishments of that 
voluptuous creature; and not merely tolerating 
her caresses, but now returning thorn with a 
kindred ardour, he murmured, “ Yes, I lovo you, 
Emily I 1 love you very much I” 

It was thus that at ono moment by the roost 
terrible threats, and at another by bodbuou 3 
cajoleries— by menaces at one time, and by car ease 3 
at another— by pouring upon him all the fury of 
her rage, or by enveloping him in the halo of her 
wantonness, — it was by such strongly contrasting 
and alternating means as these that Emily re- 
tained her empire over Gustavus. 

Presently the quadroon rose from the table, and 
again circling her husband’s neck with her glow- 
ing arms, and looking upon him with eyes brim- 
fuil of desire, she said, “ You have now partaken 
of enough wine, and you stand in need of rest. 
I am about to withdraw ” 

“I will follow you in a few minutes/' replied 
Gustavus, as he glanced towards a bottle which 
yet remained half filled. 

She imprinted a long, burning, devouring kiss 
upon his lips — flung another deep, impassioned, 
melting look upon him— and then quitted the 
apartment. As in all Continental hotels, a suite 
of rooms communicating one with another had 
been assigned for the accommodation of Gustavua 
and his wife; and thus on leaving the sitting- 
apartment, she had merely to traverse a little 
ante-room in order to reach the bed-chamber. 

When Gustavus was alone, ho refilled his glam* ; 
and he was about to raise it to his lips, when the 
landlord entered, and said, “ I believe, signor, that 
your name is Gustavus Barrington?” 

“ It is so,” answered the young man, thinking 
that the question simply involved some formality 
in reference to his passport. 

“ And you have recently come from the village 
of — in tho Apennines ?*’ continued the land- 
lord. 

“ Yes t I left it about ton days ago,” rejoined 
Gustavos; “ and then, as I was taken ill, I stopped 
at another little village— I forgot what the deuce 
was the name of it— but no matter ! It is men- 
tioned on the back of the passport, which I supposo 
my servant gave you—” 

“ It ie not for this, signor, that I have intruded 
upon you,” interrupted tho landlord : “ but a 
courier who has travelled from England in search 
of you, has just arrived at this hotel, and has 
brought important letters.” 

“ Where are they ?” anxiously demanded Gue- 
tevus, who was partly sobered by tho incident. 

“They are hero, ^gnur,” said tho landlord* 
“but I thought it ‘my duty to assure myself in 
the first instance that you arc tho right gentleman 
—and also to prepare you to receive the tidings of 
• death- 
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“ A death P” echoed Gustavus, trembling very 
much. 

“ Yea, signor,** pursued the master of the esta- 
blishment ; “for the letters indicate that there is 
mourning in your family——’' 

“My grandfather!” exclaimed Gustavus; “or 
else poor Winifred I But quick, quick l give mo 
the letters!” 

'He clutched the missives which the landlord 
now proffered him; and instantaneously recog- 
nising the handwriting of his cousin on the en- 
velope of one of the letters, he mentally ejacu- 
lated, “ Thank God ! poor Winnie lives 1 Then it 
must be my grandfather!” 

Another moment, aod the suspicion was con- 
firmed. Gustavus burst into tears ; and the land- 
lord silently withdrew. But if in one sense the 
letters were afflicting, yet in other respects they 
were the messengers of good tidings ; for they 
announced the result of the lawsuit — they re- 
vealed the fact that Winifred was no degraded 
being, hut an honourably wedded wife— and they 
likewise made Gu*ta*us aware that he was the 
sole heir to the immense wealth just recovered by 
the judgment of the Chancery Court. It was on 
the 7th of November that both old Mr. Barring- 
ton and Sir John Dalbam died ; and it was now 
on the 15th that the intelligence of those events 
and their associated circumstances reached Gus- 
tavus in Florence. 

Through what variations of feeling did he now 
pass ! through what transitions of emotion was he 
hurried ! Ilia grandsire was no more ; but the 
lawsuit was won. Winifred was a wife — but 
O strange! the wife of a Dalbam! Yes, and 
her husband had aucceeded to the baronetcy ; and 
Winifred was Lady Dalbam ! Gustavus had no 
prejudice against Boderick ; and therefore ho re- 
joiced unieignedly to find that his oousin was not 
degraded nor disgraced, but that fur many long 
mouths past she bad been a lawfully wedded wife. 
And bow too, Gustavus was rich; and ho instan- 
taneously Yorraed the generous purpose of sharing 
his wealth with Winifred ; for her letter told him 
that her husband Sir Boderick bad been disin- 
herited by his own sire. 

There were three letters which the courier had 
brought. One was from Winifred, as we have 
already stated : the second was from Sir Boderick 
Dalbam to Gustavus, congratulating him upon the 
accession to his grandfather's wealth, and with 
manly frankness expressing the hope that they 
would be good friends. The third letter waB from 
Mr. Mdlard, the London agent of Mr. Pinnook in 
Jamaica. It contained the intelligence that by 
recently received advices from Kingston, Mr. Pin- 
nock's health waa rapidly breaking down, and that 
there lore Gustavua and Emily were enjoined to 
return to the West Indies with the least possible 
delay. 

When he had perused the letters, Gustavus 
potflrtj the contents of his wine-glass down his 
throat ; and as he set it down on the table, he 
ejaculated with a species of fierce, savage joy, 
“ God be thanked, I am no longer dependent on 
my wife ! — no longer loaned to look for every shil- 
ling to the purse of Emily's father ! By heaven, 
she shall tyrannise over me no longer ! If we 
are to live together, I will bo the master aod the 
shall be the slave V* 


Half under the influence of wine a f ho was, and 
half under that of the tidings he had Received, it 
was no wonder if his mind should be excited in a 
particular direction. All the wrongs, real or 
imaginary, whioh he bad sustained at the hands 
of the quadroon, ijjuned up in his recollection ; 
while ail the man/ evidences of her strong and 
ardent afleotion sank completely into the back- 
ground. He longed for revenge — or at loast to 
avail himself of the opportunity to assort bis com- 
plete independence. 

He traversed the ante-room : be entered the 
bed-chamber. The lamp waa burning upon tbo 
toilet- table. Emily was in bed ; and the dark 
masses of her luxuriant hair floated over the 
snowy pillow. Half raising herself so as to sup- 
port her bead with one arm, she bent a look of 
melting fondness upon her husband j and then she 
gave a sudden start on perceiving how strange 
was the expression of his countenance. For a 
moment Bhe was uncertain what means to adopt — 
whether those of coercion or entreaty— whether to 
have recourse to threats 42? to blandishments. But 
she quickly determj^d upon the latter ; and bend- 
ing hv? luminously©# with impassioned tenderness 
upon him,* 1 she askod, “ What ails you, Gustavus? 
Is the ‘dark mood returning P If so, bolieve me 
—Oh, believe me ! it is mere fancy on your part ! 
It is only a delusive imagination whioh conjures 
up the spectre that haunts you !” 

“ Fear nothing on that score,” responded Gus- 
tavus curtly. “ I am neither mad or drunk 
enough at the present moment to be frightened 
at spectres. If it had not been for you, I should 
never have become a sot — and therefore should 
never have been the made the sport of a wild fan- 
tastic delirium !” 

“ Gustavus— dear Gustavus,” cried the quadroon, 
“ what mean these reproaches P Gome to my arms, 
dearest ! — lot me pillow your head upon my 
bosom 1” 

“ Listen to me,” ho interrupted her. “ I have 
just received letters from England.” 

“ Letters P” echood Emily. “ And you hnvu 
already opened them? You did not wait uutii 
you were in my presence P” 

“ Gome, come,” he sternly interjected, “ no 
more of your imperiousness ! My eyes aro 
opened — if indeed they were over completely 
shut j and at all events I am independent. You 
shall no longor bo enabled to let me know and 
feel that the source of wealth is on your side. In 
one word, Emily, the suit is gained — my grand- 
father is dead— and I am his heir.” 

“ Let mo condole with you, Gustavus, for the 
one thing, and rejoice with you for the other,” 
said the quadroou, extending her arms towards 
him. “What! will you not come toj£u& why 
do you speak and look so angry P*why do you 
reproach me P Just noap> you were all love and 
affection—” ^ 

“ Becauso you renewed me the slave of your 
esjoleries and your blandishments !” exclaimed 
Gustavus. “ You would not let me talk ot Wini- 
fred then ” 

“ Winifred sgtnn P” ejaculated the quadroon 
fiercely. “ Even though your grandfather may 
have left you .rich, she is not the less a lost and 
polluted Creative !” 

“ Silence, Ej£uly— • silence I” cried the enraged 
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Gustavus ;} it is your mouth that is polluted with 
the falsejstfod you are uttering !” 

“ Falsehood ?” eehoed the quadroon, hei eyes 
now flashing forth the fiercest fires. “ You dare 
tail me that 1 lie, Gustavus ? Was not her dis- 
honoured oondition visible enough P did we not 
accuse her of it P did she deny it P was she not 
overwhelmed with the charge P and was she not 
called Miss Barrington at her lodgings P” 

44 Everything is bow accounted for !” cried Gus- 
tavus. " She was wedded to a Dalham— and she 
dared not tell the secret ! Oh, my God! how we 
wronged her ! Poor girl| poor girl 1 what must 
she have suffered !” 

The red blood mantled vividly through the 
transparent duskiness of the quadroon’s counte- 
nance ; and that indignant blush descended on 
her neck, and evan spread over her bosom which 
was swelling like the billows of a tumultuous sea 
as she sat dp in the couch darting lightning 
looks upon her husband. 

** What I you dare speak of her tenderly in my 
presence ?” she exclaimed t “ you are bold enough 
thus to outrage and insult n»:.£” 

“ It is you who have outraged and ^nsntyd my 
pure and virtuous oousin !” exclaimed Gustavus 
fiercely. “ Oh 1 X care not for you now < 1 defy 

you ! Your looks will not kill ; and veuh those 
white teeth of yours you dare not bite ! I re- 
peat that I defy you ! Hear me, then, apeak of 
Winifred ! Yes she whom you despised and 
scorned, is now a titled lady— she is a baronet’s 
wife — and it is as the honoured and respected — 
aye, and the beloved Lady Dalham that she must 
now be spoken of l” 

“ Beloved P” echoed the quadroon, looking like 
a panther that was about to spring forth upon its 
prey. 

“ Beloved by all who can appreciate virtue and 
goodness,” rejoined GutAavus : and then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, he added, “ For any one who 
loves not Wiuifred must indeed possess a soul 
strangely warped by envy, jealousy, or other ab- 
horrent passions.” 

“ Do you mean this for me, Gustavus P” de- 
manded the quadroon. 

44 If the cap fits you, wear it,” he replied with 
an air of cold scorn and defiance. “ But I have 
other intelligence for you. Your father — as your 
father you know him to be, since I have told you 
that bo is more than your uncle — your father, I 
say, is ill — dying — perhaps dead— and you must 
hasten to Jamaica !” 

“ Yes — with you,” interjected Emily. 

“ With mo P” and Gustavus laughed scornfully. 
“No, no! I have had enough of your Jamaica!” 

“Wretch!” cried the quadroon, he* eyes again 
flashing fire ; “ is it remorse that renders Jamaica 
terrible to you P — is it not the scene of the black 
attempt you made to murder your own wife P Did 
you not hurl me frtm the cliffs P Ah ! you 
thought that you had killed me then / Yes— and 
your horrible purpose would have been accom- 
plished, had not the projecting branches broken 
my fall, and I fell into shallow water !” 

“ 'Tie false that I tried to kill you !” vociferated 
Gustavus, stamping bis foot violently. “ X pushed 
you from me because I loathed you ! — you reeled 
to the edge of the precipice— and as God is my 
judge, X sprang forward to ear? you! Aud, Oh 1 


if we are to bandy accusations, let me enter upoi 
the long catalogue of my charges against you 
Think of the document you stole and hid, an( 
which kept my poor grandsire in gaol for month] 
and months when he might have been free 
Think of your kidnapping me when 1 slept, and 
putting me on board a ship and taking me booh 
to J amaica ! Think of the life you have led ms 
for weeks past ! It is you that have made ms 
a drunkard ! Oh, you are a terrible woman I 
Lucifer himself has seemed to look out of your 
eyes when you have overwhelmed me with threats z 
but Syrens have given their blandishments to 
your glances, your Bmiles, and your toyings, when 
you have sought to subdue me into a melting 
sensuousness!” 

While Gustavus was thus speaking, the qua- 
droon exhibited the most violent emotions: her 
entire form writhed and oouvulsed as if it were 
that of a panther experiencing some fierce rage 
ore springing upon its prey: her oyes vibrated 
like sinister stars — and her lingers kept agitating 
with a nervous movement, the nails each time 
making deep indentations into the palms of bei 
hands. All of a sudden — indeed the very mo- 
ment when Gustavus ceased— she sprang from ths 
couch— nut heavily, nor jumping down with a force 
that shook tho room — but lightly and almost 
noiselessly as if her feet were of velvet ; aud she 
confronted her husband. 

“ Do you mean,” she asked, “ that there is to 
bo war between us P— for if so, you will have a 
terrible enemy to deal with, and the love which 
has been so fervid can only turn into an equal 
extreme of hatred 1” 

She had used the word terrible; and terrible 
she certainly looked at that moment. Her large 
oyes, dark as jot, seemed to be full of a concen- 
trated fire; her brilliant teeth beamed betwixt 
the parted lips : and the bosom was upheaved with 
tho fierce suspense wherewith she awaited hor 
husband’s answer. For a moment he trembled. 
Intemperance had attenuated his mint! too much 
to permit him to recover its strength all in an 
instant; and the vaguely horrible idea struck 
him, to the effect that this woman alike so beau- 
tiful and so terrible, was different from other 
women, and far more potent for mischief. Tho 
quadroon observed that quailing on the part of 
Gustavus ; aud she experienced a sudden glow of 
triumph. 

“You will not have war,” she cried, “because 
you dare not have it 1 You know me too well, 
Gustavus! If you choose to go to England, 1 
will go with you. If you wish me to go to 
Jamaica, you shall come with me. These are my 
resolvos. And now, if thero is to bo peaoe, let us 
embrace 1” 

“ Peace ?” ejaculated Barrington, hie mind sud- 
denly regaining its strength: “ peaoe P” he re- 
peated scornfully. “What! when you have just 
made known your resolves as if you were an 
empress dictating unto the veriest of your slaves ! 
No, by heaven ! there shall not be peace between 
us simply when you choose to cotrfmand it ! 1 am 

your husband— and Hi before youfc master!” 

“ My master ?” cried tho quadroon : and never 
did a more bitter expression of scorn thrill 
through the tones of a more musical voice. “ My 
master P” she repeated ; aud her form was drawn 
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up so that it seemed to dilate before him, and her 
whole aspect became infested with an unspeakable 
majesty. But nothing could be more striking nor 
more mar? ellous than the rapid change which took 
place in her, — the fieroe fires of scornful indigna- 
tion suddenly melting into those of lore —the 
lightnings of her eyes subduing themselves into 
looks of tenderness— the hauteur of her lips losing 
itself in wreathing smiles— and the bosom begin- 
ning to heave and fall with tender emotions, as 
she said, ** Yes, dearest Gustavos ! you shall be 
my master if you will love me as before ! Give me 
back that affection which you bestowed upon me 
when together we rambled through the plantation 
in Jamaioa — be to me now the same loving, tender, 
and devoted Gustavos that you were then,— and 
Oh ! I shall rejoice to become your slave 1— and 
then you shall not merely be my master in name 
—not my master through a miserable fiction only 
— but you shall be veritably and truly so, because 
you will be the master of my heart !’* 

“ There was a time, Emily/' answered Gustavus, 
" when such language as this would have touched 
me to the very quick and subdued my soul into 
the most servile submission. But now your ap- 
peal produces not the effect which you desire ! 
The spell is broken. I no longer fear you when in 
your stormiest moment of passion you present to 
mo the terrible Medusa's head ; and I shall no 
longer bo rendcrod the slave of infatuation when 
you clothe yourself with the oestus of Venus. And 
this very night too— nay, this moment — will I 
show you that benoeforth I am determined to be 
my own master, by leaving you alone to deliberate 
upon your future eonduot, while I go and seek 
some plaee of recreation. Farewell until to- 
morrow.” 

With those words Gustavus turned away ; and 
quitting the chamber, he dosed the door behind 
him. He traversed the ante-room — ho reached 
the sitting apartment — and he was on the very 
point of snatching up his hat, when ho beard the 
door open violently. He turned — and again was 
je confronted by his 

M You shall not leave me thus, Gustavus 1" she 
said, with a look of terrible determination. 
u Almost naked as I am, I will cling to you — I 
will hang to you— I will follow you everywhere! 
1 care not how I may bring down ridicule upon us 
both : but by heaven—” 

M By heaveu !” repeated Gustavus, “ if it oome 
to this, I will take a leaf out of your own book !”— 
then snatching up a knife from the table, he said, 
“ You ore now threatened me with this weapon; 
ami 1 iu my turn now threaten you. Take care of 
yourself, Emily ! — you are dealing with a man 
whom you have goaded to desperation !” 

Scarcely had he thus spoken, when she flew at 
him like a tigress, and endeavoured to snatch the 
knife from his grasp. In this attempt she tore 
bis face with her nails ; and he, being now ren- 
dered infuriate, and under the influence of a rage 
which had become uugcvernable, cried, “ By 
heaveu, Emily ! I will strike !'* 

A sudden terror seiebd upon the quadroon ; and 
breaking away from her husband, she rushed back 
into the bedchamber. He bounded after her, ex- 
claiming “ Now, wretch i I have taught you a 
lesson 1 — and as there is a God above us, if you dare 
molest me more I will immolate yon to my rage !” 


“ Coward!” thrilled from the lips 'of the qua- 
droon. “ Yes— more than coward 1 -^urdere*; 
murderer 1 you tried to murder me in Jamaioa 1” 

“ Repeat not the abhorrent lie !” vociferated 
Gustavus, who was actually livid with rage. 

“ Lie P Lie in your teeth P* cried the qua- 
droon. 

“ Ah, this is too much!”— and the furious 
young man fastened his grasp upon Emily, at the 
same time brandishing the knife as if he were 
about to plunge it deep down into her naked 
bosom. 

“ Spare me 1 do not kill me 1” she cried, sinking 
at his feet. 

“No— I would not kill thee !” ejaculated Gus- 
tavus ; and he tossed the knife from him. 

It was with a sudden cry of triumph that Emily 
bounded towards it : she oaught it up— and then 
again she Bprang at her husband. Down he fell ; 
and she instantaneously placed her foot upon him, 
at the same time brandishing the weapon over his 
head, in the same way that he had so lately bran- 
dished it over her own. He thought that his 
last moment was so terrible was her ap- 

pearance, with her dilating form and her eyes 
flashing fire. He was on his knees ; it was now 
his turn to say, “ Spare me ! do not kill me !” 

“ Oh, if in this moment of bitter, bitter provo- 
cation,” cried the quadroon, “ I can so far con- 
trol myself ” 

But at this instant the door of the room was 
burst open ; and a lady in her night-dress rushed 
in, exclaiming, M For God’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter P Would you commit murder P” 

Gustavus sprang up to his feet ; and the lady, 
who evidently lacked not courage, bounded for- 
ward to snatch away the knife from the hand of 
the quadroon — who, fearfully annoyed at the 
scandal produced by the soene, surrendered it up 
without the slightest resistance or hesitation. 

“ Good heavens ! what is the meaning of this 
dreadful quarrel P” asked the lady, who in the ex* 
oitement of the occasion seemed to forget that she 
was merely in her night-dress in the presence of a 
stranger of the male sex. 

“ Let my wife explain it if she think fit !” ejacu- 
lated Gustavus ; and he hurried out of the cham- 
ber. 

Snatching up his hat in the outer apartment, 
he at once sallied forth from the hotel. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

CHAItLEH AND TUB QUADEOO*. 

Thb quadroon did not make the slightqpt attempt 
to retain her husband ; she sat down slowly upon 
a chair by the side of the bed ; and her mournful 
countenance and drooping posture now appeared 
to indioate that she thought everything was lost. 

“ Good heavens, how you have frightened me !” 
said the lady. “ I heard the violent alteration— 
for I occupy the adjoining apartment— my hus- 
band has not yet returned from some dinner-party 
of gentlemen to which be has gone——” 

(< And who are you, madam ?" asked Emily ; 
“ for I at least owe you my gratitude for the well 
meant purpose which brought you hither.” * 
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“ Ah! I wis speaking m if you knew me!” 
tried the lacj^. “ My husband is the Hon. Mr. 
Hardressy^fie son of Lord Mendlesham.” 

“I hate heard of him,” said the quadroon. 
“ Tou are the niece of Mr. Timperley ; and it was 
through your intervention that Miss Agnes Evelyn 
procured a oertain document for the liberation of 
old Mr. Barrington.” 

“True!” ejaoulated Cicely. “And, you there- 
fore, must be the wife of the younger Mr. Bar- 
rington P” 

“I am that most miserable woman,” replied 
Emily. 

“Oh, do not talk in this way !” exclaimed Mrs. 
llardress good-naturedly. “ AM husbands and 
wives will quarrel now and then.” 

“ Ah ! but such a fearful quarrel as this !” ejacu- 
lated the quadroon. 

“ Well, it certainly is not a petty or trivial dis- 
pute,” said Cicply : “ but I daresay that it will be 
made up to-morrow.” 

Tbo quadroon shook her head ; and then she 
inquired, “ How did you know who I am P” 

“Mr. Be Vere happened to mention that he 
was waiting in Finance for young Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrington,” responded Cicely ; M and h&saif *bat ] 
Mrs. Barrington was a West Indian lady; so 

that I you will forgive me for adding that I 

at once suspected who you were.” 

“Ah! I would that Mr. Be Vere could be 
fetched at once !” ejaculated the quadroon ; “ for 
he would advise me how to act. I am afraid I 
have gone too far ! Ob, I am afraid I have gone 
too far !” 

“ Bo not despond,” said Mrs. Hardress. 11 1 
will do anything I can to serve you. At the same 
time you must confess that it was rather an out- 
rageous thing for a wife to stand with a sharp- 
pointed knife like that over her husband ?” 

“ But you know not the provocation I” said 
Emily. “Oh, I have loved him so fervidly ” 

“ And perhaps he does not appreciate your 
love as ho ought,” interjected Cioely. “ Come — 
tranquillize yourself. Wo will see what is to be 
lone in the morning.” 

Mrs. llardress then took her leave of the qua- 
Iroon, and glided back to her own chamber without 
^countering a soul in the passage/ 

Emily did not for a long time re-enter her 
soucb. She kept waiting and waiting in the hope 
shat Gustavus would return, though at the bottom 
)f her heart there was a deep misgiving that he would 
not make his appearanoe again until the morrow. 
3ho did indeed feel that she had gone too far, and 
;hat presuming too much on the strength of her 
position, she had proportionately exaggerated the 
weakness of her husband’s — so that the result was 
that when she arbitrarily refused to relax the 
tords of discipline with which she had bound him, 
lie gathered together his strength like Samson, 
ind snapping them in twain, threw them off 
tl together. . 

Hours passed on — Gustavus returned not— and 
it length the quadroon lay down upon her couch : 
)ut it was a long time ere sleep fell upon her 
>ye». 

When she awoke in the morning, the first idea 
that struck her was that she had passed through a 
troubled and terrible dream: but on perceiving 
hat Gustavus was not by her side, she became 


aware of the reality of the incidents. Mrs, 
Hardress presently made her appearance; and on 
learning that Gustavus had not returned through- 
out the nigbt, she Baid, “The affair does really 
look serious. What can I do for you P” 

“ A thousand thanks for your kindness !” an- 
swered the quadroon. “Would you send at onoe 
and fetoh Mr. Be Vere P” 

“ Immediately,” replied Mrs. Hardress: and she 
hastened from the quadroon’s chamber. 

In less than half-an-hour Charles arrivod at the 
hotel. The quadroon had by this time performed 
her toilet: she was dressed in an elegant morning 
dethabilUe ; but she looked ill and careworn. As 
she rose from her seat to weloome our hero, she 
saw that his countenance wore a serious ex- 
pression; and she at once ejaculated, “Perhaps 
you already know what has happened ?” 

“ Yes — I know everything,*’ responded Charles. 
“ Your husband came to me last night——” 

“ Last night ?” ejaoulated Emily, almost in an 
angry tone. “ And you did not persuade him to 
return to mo ?” 

“ Mrs. Barrington,” answered Bo Vere, “ I said 
all I could to effect a reconciliation— I used every 
possible argument- 

“ And you failed P” cried the quadroon. “Oh 1 
then he has resolved to abandon me altogether! 
But it shall not be so!” she ejaculated with a 
sudden fierce flashing of the eyes. “ I will go to 
him !” 

" You know not where to find him, madam,” 
interrupted Be Vere. “Oh! it distresses me 
deeply to bo compelled to speak to you on tuck 
disagreeable subjects the very instant when we 
again meet ; for I feel that I owe you a deep debt 
| of gratitude— and fain would I have displayed it 
by showing my readiness to bring you joyous in- 
telligence ! But, alas ! it is otherwise !” 

“ Good heavens!” exclaimed the quadroon, with 
a frightened look : “ have you anything worse to 
impart?— has anything happened to Gustavus?— 
has he in a moment of desperation •” 

“No, no!” ejaoulated Charles: “you havo 
nothing to apprehend on this bead. Your hus- 
band is far more rational and sane than I could 
possibly have expected to find him, after all that 
took place in your bouse in the Apennines, and 
after all you told me on thAt occasion. Indeed, 
Mrs. Barrington, he is completely rational. No 
doubt he was very much excited when he oame 
last night to seek me — but still be knew perfectly 
well what he was saying : and this morning—” 

“ Ah ! you have seen him this morning ?” ex- 
claimed Emily. “He must be staying at the 
same hotel as yourself ; and yet you told me just 
now, Mr. Be Vere, that I should not know where to 
| find him 1” 

I “ And I told you the truth, Mrs. Barrington,” 

I replied Charles. “ I myself do not know. Yet 
I come from him now : — I was on the very point 
of setting out when Mrs. Hardress’ footman oame 
with a message—” 

“ Ob, Mr. De Vere 1 what am I to understand P” 
asked the quadroon * “ what does Gustavus mean 
todoP Will he never return to me?— is every- 
thing at an end between us ?” 

“No, Mrs. Barrington— do not think it,” re. 
joined our hero. “ But if you will tranquillize 
yourself— os you really ought to do— I will explain 
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ne concisely as I can the views and hopes — I may 
also say the intentions—” 

“ Ah i” interjected Emily, with bitterness. 
“Gusavus speaks and acts like a master now 
But proceed, Mr. De Vere.” 

“Your husband, Mrs. Barrington,” pursued 
Charles, “ entertains no doubt that you love him ; 
but he declares that the tyranny to which your 
jealousy has subjected him has become intolerable. 
God knows, Mrs. Barrington, this is an unpleasant 
duty for me to perform ; and I would not have 
undertaken it if it had not been for the hope of 
accomplishing it with a degree of delicacy and 
kindness which may render my intervention moro 
friendly and more useful than if the task were 
entrusted to a stranger. And therefore, Mrs. 
Barrington, pardon me if I speak out with plain- 
ness.” 

“ Go on, Mr. De Vere,” said the quadroon, now 
with a great display of outward oalmness. t( My 
husband says that my jealousy constitutes a 
tyranny that is intolerable. Is it not so F Well 
then, what remedy does he propose for this ex- 
cessive love on my part P” 

“He saye,” resumed Charles De Vere, “ that It 
is now his bounden duty to repair to England and 
see his cousin Winifred, that he may congratulate 
her on becoming Lady Dalhatn, and that he may 
also shake her husband Sir Roderick Dalham by 
the hand.” 

“ Ah ! he will go to England P” said Emily. 
“Well, and what is to prevent me from going to 
England likewise?” 

“But your husband says, my dear madam,” 
pursued Charles De Vere, “ that your unole is 
seriously ill in Jamaica— even if he be not already 
dead ; and that it is therefore your duty to eet off 
at once for the West Indies.” 

“And what if 1 refuse P” demanded Emily : 
“ what if I deny my husbands right to dispose of 
my proceedings P What if I say that l will go 
nowhere without my husband P” 

“ I beseech you to hear reason, Mrs. Barring- 
ton,” exclaimed Charles. “Believe me, I feel 
deeply for you both !” 

“Ah! doubtless Gustavus has told you his own 
tale with a fine gloss upon it 1” ejaculated the 
quadroon bitterly. “But one tale ought to be 
good until another is told.” 

“Ob, my dear madam!” exclaimed Charles, “do 
not endeavour to make me the judge betwixt man 
and wife. It is already sufficiently painful for me 
to aet as the means of communication between 
you — — ” 

“ Ah ! now I understand why I cannot see Gus- 
tavus, and why you do not know where to find 
him. He means purposely to conceal himself 
while he negotiates with me ; and you are the me- 
dium of such negotiation. Is it not so P” 

“ Putting it in a purely business light, thus it 
is,” answered Charles. 

“And what are the propositions ?” inquired the 
quadroon, with a contemptuous curl of the lip s 
“ what is the nature of this precious negotia- 
tion P” 

“Ah, madam;’ said Charles, “do not treat it 
lightly or soornfully; for believe me, this is a 
crisis on which all your happiness depends. Do 
listen to me patiently, I entreat you ! Your hus- 
band thinks that a separation for a while will be 


beneficial. lie will look after his affairs in Eng- 
land : you will proceed to Jamaica! 1 ! And inas- 
much us there must be an interval oi»'\x or eight 
months ore you can meet again, there will be suffi- 
cient leisure for you both to deliberate in your 
own minds bow your future demeanour— I mean 
the demeanour of both of you, is to be mutually 
exercised. Your husband declares bis readiness to 
make all proper concessions on bis own part, 
where such concessions are due ; and on the other 
hand he hopes that there will be an equally liberal 
spirit on your side. In short, he thinks that if 
there be mutual forbearances and generosities— an 
equal amount of liberality and of humanity on 
either side— a reciprocal determination to avoid all 
causes of dispute, and to view everything in its 
proper light— you may yet meet again to expe- 4 
rience a real bappinesB in the matrimonial state.” 

The quadroon listened with fixed look and rigid 
features to the explanation which our hero gave , 
and when he had finished speaking, she said, 

“ These are my husband’s propositions. Are they 
to bo viewed in the light of an ultimatum to be 
forced upon me whether I will or not P— or am I 
to be allowed any discretionary pjower in accepting, 
refusing, or modifying them P” 

! The explanations I have given,” answered 
Do Vere, “ are the expression of your husband’s 
trill. At the same time be knows that he cannot 
'orce you to go to Jamaica : but he hopes that 
your good sense will induce you to agree to this 
part of the proposition as well as to all the rest. 
At the same time if you have any suggestion to 
make ” 

“P.sy, may I ask,” demanded the quadroon 
hau£ k tily, “ bow long a period has been granted 
ie to consider these propositions P” 

“ Do not think, Mrs. Barrington,” replied 
Charles, “ that your husband is dealing towards 
rou in the imperious and peremptory style of a 
yrant. Ho appeals to *your good sense — he ap- 
peals likewise to the love whioh you bear for 

» ” 

• And if I tell you, Mr. De Vere,” interrupted 
the quadroon, “that I require four-and-twenty 
hours for reflection P” 

“ The time will be granted,” exclaimed Charles. 
"Everything in reason will be accorded to you by 
your husband. 1 would not have undertaken this 
part unless he had faithfully promised me at the 
outset that his conduct should be characterised by 
rery sentiment of delicacy, forbearance, and kind- 
ness towards you.” 

“ Well then,” said the quadroon, “ I require 
wepfcy-four hours to reflect upon the propositions 
hat bare been made to me. But I will not re- 
main at this hotel! Thera have been enough 
scandal and exposure here ; and though I have ejt- m 
penanced the utmost kindness from Mrs. Hardress, 
yet I feel ashamed to look her in the face when we 
meet. Besides, she has talked of introducing me 
to her husband and his sister; and I am in no 
humour for such introductions.” 

“Then what do you wish to be done?” in- 
[uired Charles. “ Command my services in any 
way.” 

* I wish to leave the hotel, I repeat !” resumed 
Emily. “I will not tarry here another hour! 
Not that I mean to ask you to take me to the 
hotel where you yourself are staying— —I would 
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do nothing so indiscreet or inconsiderate ! JBu 
I would hare a lodging taken for me. 1 

“Your wish shall be accomplished,* 1 repliei 
Charles. “ Within an hour I will send you th< 
address of the house in which I shall hare eng a get 
apartments for you.*' 

“And there is our servant John," said th 
quadroon ; “ I do not want him to remain wit) 
me. Let him go with his master. I have nr 
maid— and that is sufficient.*' 

“ In all these respeots your wishes shall be com 
plied with," said Charles : and ho then took hi 
eave. 

“ And is it come to this ?” ejaculated the qua 
Iroon, springing up from her seat when the dooi 
lad closed behind him: “is it como to this 
>haf all the love I have borne for Gustav us ii 
o experience so immense an ingratitude ? An„ 
\m I to be crushed as if I were a worm— trampled | 
No. 81 .— Agnes. 


beneath his feet ? Ah, he would get back to his 
oousin Winifred— would he ? He loves her still, 
though she is the wife of another ! And who 
knows but that she may have married for con- 
venience* sake and yet love Gustarus P Oh, the 
thought is distraction ! And ho would pack me 
off to Jamaica ! No, no ! it shall not be ! All my 
dearest interests are now centred in Europe 1 I 
will outwit Gustavus yet. He haB doubtless ar- 
ranged a meeting place with Charles Be Yere, 
that the latter may report what has taken place 
betwixt him and me. Well then, at the end of 
the twenty.four hours Be Vere will come to me 
for my decision ; and then I must speak evasively 
in order to gain time — and Be Vero will go to 
the meeting-placo again, to report what has oc- 
curred. And then I will watch him— I will dog. 
his steps — I will follow him — and Oh! if one* 
again I find mvself face to face with Gustavus, I 
VOL. II. 
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will clmg to him — I will hang to his coat-tails — 
I will never separate from him — but ho shall go 
to Jamaica with me !” 

Such was the plan which the quadroon had 
settled in her mind ; and the better to carry it uut 
she had resolved to leafre the hotel and go }${# a 
private lodging, whero she would be mor# the 
mistress of her actions. It was likewise tb*t «be 
should bo les9 constrained that she had desired 
John to be sent to his master, for fear lest the 
domestic should act as a spy upon her. De Tare 
had assented to all these arrangements ; and thus 
everything seomed to be progressing according to 
the quadroon’s wishes. 

In an hour Charles roturqed to her at the 
hotel. 

“ I have engaged suitable apartments for your 
accommodation,” he said } H hut 1 thought it would 
seem discourteous and neglectful if I simply sent 
you the address and suffered you to proceed tnilher 
alone. I have therefore oorne to bo your oscort, 
if you will permit we/' 

“ I presume that you have seen my husband,” 
said Emily: “anil that ho has requested you to 
show this attention towards me ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Charles irankly : “ I have 
seen Mr. Barrington since I parted from you. 
He implores that you will listen to $h? dictates of 
your reason and your own .good se$se, and that if 
you sincerely love him you will consider what is 
now best for the reestablishment of your mutual 
happiness.” 

“And you arc still ignorant of kis place of 
abode a#k*4 the quadroon. 

“ On my honour at a gentleman I am ignorant 
of it 1” rejoined OW hero. “ I said to him, * Ho 
not tell we* Mr. Barrington ; because if your wife 
were to ask me, l should not like to reply in a 
cold discourteous negative to tho question. I 
would much sooner be placed in a position of 
utter inability to answer it.’ — It was thus that I 
spoke.” 

“ But you have arranged whero to meet him ?” 
said the quadroon inquiringly. 

“ !No such arrangement is us yet made, 1 ’ replied 
Charles: “but to-morrow I shall receive a note 
telling me where 1 may find him at a particular 
hour. I havo now dealt frankly with you, Mrs. 
Barrington.” 

“ You have,” she responded ; “ and I have no 
more questions to ask.” 

A hackney vehicle being obtained, Charles gave 
his hand to the quadroon to assist her to take her 
scat in it : he placed himself by h<?r side, and she 
instructed the driver whither ho was to proceed. 

“And what about John ?” inquired Emily, as 
the equipage was rolling away from the hotel and 
she suddenly remembered that she had seen 
nothing of him at tho moment of taking her de* 
parture. 

“ I had already given him instructions according 
to your wishes,” replied Charles: “he is now en- 
gaged in packing up his master’s effects, and will 
wait for whatever orders may be presontly trans- 
mitted to him.” 

In a few minutes the hackney-coach stopped in 
front of a neat respectable-luoking little house, 
situated in a street which if not in the most 
fashionable quarter, was at all events in a very 
decent neighbourhood ; aud I)e Yore said, “It is 


in this habitation, Mrs. Barrington, that I have 
procured you apartments.” 

There was no carriage-gateway to the house; 
and the front door now opening, a shot^middle- 
aged man, wearing fpectacles, made his appear- 
ance. Our reader* tl«ve doubtless already con- 
jectured that this was Signor Petroro: he was 
accompanied by bis sister, a respectable-looking 
woman of about thirty years of age, and followed 
by his daughter, whom we previously noticed as a 
neatly-dressed girl of fifteen or sixteen. The 
quadroon liked the appearance of these people; 
and when she was ushered up into the apartments 
that had been engaged for her, she at once ex- 
pressed her satisfaction at their comfortable and 
Cleanly aspect, 

“Is there anything more that I can do for you 
it jpment p” inquired our hero, whoso demeanour 
was most kind, most courteous, and most friendly 
towards the quadroon. 

“ Nothing, ” sho responded. “ When shall I seo 
you again, Mr. l)e Yore ?” 

“ You required four* and- twenty hours to reflect 
upon your husband’s propositions,” ho replied ; 
“aud therefore I shall do myself the pleasure of 
calling to-morrow morning at about this time to 
reooiv%^ouivdepi*ion.” 

•* Be it oo, Mr, He Yere,” rejoined Emily. “ I 
shall expect you.” 

Charles t^en took his leave of tho quadroon ; 
and as he descended the stairs he mot Potroro’s 
sister, — to whom ho said in a low whisper, and 
with a significant look, “Itemembsr the instruc- 
tions I have given you!” ' 

Sho returned that meaning glance, and con- 
tinued her way to tho apartments on the first floor, 
to ascertain from Emily’s maid whether the young 
lady found everything according to her wishes. 

* Hours passed — the evening came— and as the 
dusk began to close in, tho quadroon put on a 
bonnet with a thick veil : sho muffled herself up in 
furs and shawls, for tho ‘weather was excessively 
cold — and moreovor it was her object to disguise 
herself. Telling ber maid that sho should not bo 
long absent, she descended the stairs and wts 
about to open tho front door, when sho beheld 
Signora Petroro, her landlord’s sister, sitting in a 
pensive rnauner at a table in a little parlour tho 
door of which stood open. On perceiving the new 
lodger, Signora Petroro ro <o from her chair, Baluted 
her respectfully, and hastened forward to open tho 
street door, 

“You do not seem well, my good woman?” said 
the quadroon, in a compassionating tone. 

“I have a very bad headache,” replied Catrina; 
for such was her Christian name. 

“ Then I should advise you to retire to rest,” 
said Emily. 

“I shall follow your advice. Signora,” rejoined 
the woman. 

She then opened the front door for the quadroon 
to pass out : but scarcely had the latter’s feet 
crossed tho threshold, when the Signora Petroro 
caught up a capacious cloak, in which she muffled 
herself ; and issuing from the house, she was 
quickly upon the track of her new lodger. 

Although the dusk was closing in and a mist 
was rapidly filling the streets of Florence. yet 
Signora Petroro continued to keep the quadroon 
in view, und sho presently beheld her enter a gun. 
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makers shop. She paused for a few moments ; 
then she passed by the shop — and darting a glance 
through the window, she saw the gunmaker ex- 
hibiting*' and explaining to the quadroon the 
movement and action of a beautiful revolver- 
pistol. Catrina passed on*, but soon turning back, 
she again walked by the shop window ; and this 
time she beheld the quadroon herself holding the 
pistol in her band, while the rapid succession of 
clicking sounds which reached Catriua’s cur made 
her aware that the new lodger was practising the 
mode of dealing with the pistol according to the 
explanation she bad just received from the gun- 
maker himself. Oatrina dated not hang any longer 
about the shop, for fear lest she should bo observed 
and her conduct should seem suspicious : she ac- 
cordingly retreated to a little distance, where from 
beneath a gateway she kept watch on the qua- 
droon’s movements. 

In about ten minutes Emily came forth from 
the gunmaker’s : then she seemed to hesitate 
for a moment as to the direction in which she 
should proceed, or else in reference to the next 
affair that she might have in hand: but thftt un- 
certainty was soon cleared up, for it was now with 
rapidity that the quadroon continued her way 
along the street. Catrina still follqweds^t a suit- 
able distance; and at length she saw the quadroon 
turn into a chemist’s shop. Catrina passed the 
window', which was brilliantly lighted ; and at that 
very moment she saw the chemist who was stand' 
ing behind the counter, shake his head as if giving 
a decisive) negative to some query that had been 
pat to him or to eomo request that had been 
made by Emily. Catrina darted away serous the 
street ; and almost immediately afterwards the 
quadroon came forth from the chemist’s. Again 
sho stood with an air of uncertainty close by tho 
threshold : and then it seemed as it she once more 
made up her mind with a certain degree of abrupt- 
ness how to act. Sho sped along the street until 
another chemist’s shflp was roaehed ; and this sho 
entered. Signora Petroro suffered a minute or 
two to elapse ; and then she passed by this w indow 
as sho had dono in respect to the others. She now 
perceived tho master of that shop filling a small 
phial from a largo glass bottle; and as Catrina 
lingered for a few moments, she observed that the 
chemist said something with a very oarnest look 
to the quadroon. Catrina retreated to the opposite 
side of tho street, whero she concealed herself 
under a gateway until Emily Barrington came 
forth from tho chemist’s. Then, as the quadroon 
began at once to retrace her steps without any 
appearance of deliberation, hesitation, or uncer- 
tainty, Catrina felt assured that her purchases 
were all made and that she was bending her way 
homeward. Darting down a by-streot, Catrina 
soon reached her brother’s dwelling. 

When the quadroon returned to the house, the 
front door wus opened by Potroro’s daughter: but 

* Catrina was seen Seated in the little parlour, with 
a kerchief tied over her head, which was supported 
by her arm, as if she were still ill and suffering. 

“What!” ejaculated the quadroon ; “have you 
not taken toy advice and retired to rest?” 

“I thank you, signora, for your kind sympathy,” 

• responded Catrina; “but I really have not had 

courage to move from my seat sinoo you left the 
house 1 mean that I tael bo faint and ill. I 


was asking just now if my niece had got a little 
perfume ” 

“ I have plenty up stairs,” ejaculated Emily. 
“Come with me, my girl, and I will give you some 
for your aunt.” 

The young maiden followed tho quadroon up to 
the apartments on the lirst floor ; and Emily said*.^ 
“ W ait cue moment, my girl, while I put 
these purchases that I have been making,” 

“ Pray do not hurry yourself, signora,” said 
Petroro’s daughter. 

The quadroon opened a bureau in her bed- 
chamber; and sho deposited on a shelf the pur- 
j chases she had been making — one being a some- 
I what large parcel, at least for a la lv to carry— and 
| the other a very small one. Siio locked the 
bureau, and secured the key about her person. 
Sho then opened an olegaut dressing -case which 
she possessed ; and taking forth a buttle, she ex- 
claimod, “ Here, my girl, givo this perfume to 
your aunt, and bid her but ho her head with it. I 
{ shall be much mistaken if it do nut benefit 
her.” 

The bed-chamber oponod from tho sitting-room; 
and the young maiden now advanced from the 
threshold where she had been standing; and taking 
the bottle of perfume, she expressed her thanks 
for Mrs. Barriugtuu’s kindness. Descending tho 
stairs, she sought the parlour where sho had loft 
ber aunt, who now no longer looked liked ouo 
that had a headache, but she was all eager curi- 
osity to rcooive some information which she sowned 
to expect. 

“There are two parcel?, aunt,” whispered, the 
niece, with a significant luuk. “ Ono is a tulorabiy 
large one, and seemed heavy ” 

“ Ah ! this was from tho gunsmith’s. Well, and 
the other 

“ A very small one indeed — neatly enveloped iu 
blue paper ” 

“ The one from tho chemist’? !” interjected the 
aunt. " It is as I thought. Yt p u*t else, my dear 
girl?” 

“ The lady has put thorn away vrry carefully in 
the bureau in her bod-chamber* ’ rejoined the 
maiden ; “ and she has secured tho key about her 
person-.” 

“ Good, my dear girl !” said Catrina, tapping 
her pretty niece caressingly on the chock : arid 
then she mentally added, “ Pui tunafcely there are 
two keys to that bureau, and I have got one of 
thorn !’* 

Again did Catrina muffle hersolf in tho cloak ; 
and agaiu did she sally forth. She was not more 
than about half-an-hour absent ; but when she 
returned, site also had two parcels in her posses- 
sion, — one being somewhat large and heavy, anil 
the other a very small ono neatly envoloped in 
blue paper. 

On the following day, at about eleven o’clock in 
tho forenoon, Charles Do Vere called at Petroro’a 
house; and after having had some little conversa- 
tion withXSatrina, he ascended to the sitting room 
on the fitat floor. He found the quadroon seated ♦* 
upon the sofa in an elegant morning deshabilUc, 
and the masses of her dark hair were flowing all 
negligently over her shoulders. She did not rise 
as he entered : but sho extendod her band-— and 
in a languid tone, she said, “ So you have oorne, 
Mr. De Yore : you have como to hear my decision? 
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But I cBDnot possibly giro it to you— I bare been Haring thus spoken, Charles took his leave of 
ao ill— so desponding, and so wretched—” the quadroon, and at once issued from tho house. 

Charles flung a singularly piercing glance upon Scarcely had the door of the apartment closed be- 
tter for a moment : and then he said, “ But surely, hind him— and even while his feet wero yet do- 


! Mrs. Barrington, you must feel that for many 
reasons this is a matter which cannot possibly ad- 
i mit of delay. For both your aakes— for your own 
and for your husband's ” 

“I know how important it is,” infcerjeoted the 
quadroon ; “ but you really must have patience 
with me, Mr. Be Vere : for my mind has been so 
perplexed and unsettled— my thoughts have been 
so distracted— that I could not fix them upon any. 
thing.” 

“ What, then, would you wish to be done ?” in- 
quired our hero. “Do you seek for a further 
delay. If so, I beseech you to let it be a very 
short one, because it really is neoessary that your 
husband should proceed to England ” 

“ Ob, Mr. Bo Yere !” exclaimed Emily, “ I be. 
seech you to procure me another twenty-four 
hours to reflect upon this most momentous sub- 
ject l Oh, do, Mr. Be Yere l I beseech and im- 
plore you !” 

As Charles appeared to hesitate what answer 
he should give, tho quadroon seized him by tho 
hand, and looked up entroatingly into his face, 
thus artfully endeavouring to envelope him with 
all the spoll-like power of her eyes. At that very 
instant tho door opened, and Petroro’s niece ap< 
poared upon the throshold. Charles Be Vere 
started buck from tho quadroon : indeed he was 
in the very act of thus retreating from her at tho 
. instant ; and it was therefore with a certain do. 
gree of abruptness he tore his hand away from 
her. Sho hersolf was covered with confusion ; 
because sho had really intended no improper over- 
ture towards him : all her thoughts were too com- 
plotely centred in Gustavus to permit her to enter- 
tain any illicit inclination towards another. It 
was an artful cajolery which she had at the instant 
attempted to practise — and nothing more. 

Petroro's niece seemed to feel that sho was an 
intruder; and sho stood hesitating upon tho thresh- 
old. Charles, at once recovering his self-posses- 
sion, exclaimed 1 , “ Como in, signoretta. What 
message or businoss have you ?” 

“ Merely to present this little bouquet which my 
father has sent up to place on the signora's table.” 

" Tbank your father on my behalf,” said the 
quadroon : and the girl, having acquitted herBelf 
of her errand, beat a rapid retreat. 

“Mrs, Barrington,” said Charles, in a some- 
what severe tone, “ you suffer your feelings to 
hurry you away in a manner which might seriously 
compromise you ” 

“ Mr. Be Vere,” she answered, with the crim 
son mantling richly through the duskiness of he 
complexion, “ I know that I merit this reproach 
Pardon me, sir — and forget what happened ! 
Looking upon you as a friend, I assuredly dis- 
played too much feeling when entreating that 
there may be a delay of twenty-four hours ere I 
decide upon my husband’s propositions.” 

“ There shall be this delay, Mrs. Barrington,” ; 
rejoined Charles. “ I take it upon myself to 
enter into the arrangement with you. To-morrow, 
at the same hour, I will call again — unless indeed 
it be necessary f >r any reason that I should see 
you in the interval.” 


scending the staircase— Emily sprang up from the 
sofa and rushod into 4ho bed-chamber. Her long 
raven tresses were gathered up in a moment— the 
deshabilUe was cast off— and the dress, which her 
maid held in readiness, was at once put on. Then 
the thick black veil was folded closely over Emily's 
countenance ; and she glided down tho staircase 

-so that she issued forth from the house within 
two minutes after the front door had closed be- 
hind our hero. 

But matters will appear to the reader as if they 
were becoming more and more complicated; for 
no sooner had the quadroon thus rushed forth, 
then Catrina Petroro, quickly muffling herself in 
her cloak, was upon her track. 

Emily soon caught sight of Charles as he was 
proceeding along the street : but she kept at such 
a distance ss to avoid the chance of being noticed. 
Every now and then she saw dur hero look cau- 
tiously round; and at those instants she was 
careful to keep behind the passengers in the street, 
or else to step under a gateway : but she, on her 
own part, little suspected that while she was thus 
skilfully tade^youring to evade the notice of Be 
Yere, al? her own movements were being watched 
by Catrina Petroro ! 

Some minutes had elapsed while this double 
gamo of tracking and watching was in progress, 
when Catrina hastily darted down a by-street; 
and by speeding along several narrow windings, 
she presently gained the extremity of the thorough- 
fare which Churlos was still pursuing ; for the cir- 
ouitous route taken by Catrina brought her to 
:bat point. Thus at the very moment when 
Charles emerged from that thoroughfare into tho 
iquare to which it led, a voice whispered rapidly 
in his ear, “ Beware ! She is following you I” 

Then tho cloaked female who had given this 
warning, and whom Charles knew to be Catrina 
Petroro, darted away in another direotion. Our 
hero— who was really on his way to meet Gus- 
-avus Barrington at a place in tho immediate 
neighbourhood — now altered his plan of proceed- 
ings ; and leisurely crossing the square, be entered 
a news*room. * There he whiled away a couple of 
hours; und thence he repaired to the British 
“Imbassy, to pay his respects to the Ambassador. 
From the Embassy he went to his hotel; and 
here he found a note waiting for him which had 
ust been dolivored by Catrina Petroro, to the 
fleet that tho quadroon was still watching and 
ollowing him. 

“ She is indefatigable !” thought Charles to 
imself: “yes— as persevering as she is cunning 
and artful! But she must be baffled! At all 
vents her husband will not fail to conjecture the 
eason why I do not keep my appointment with 
iim.” 

Our hero's musinga were interrupted by the 
ntranoe of a waiter, who handed him a note 
which had just arrived. The address was in a 
beautiful female hand, but totally unknown to Be 
Yere. On opening it, he found it came from the 
Hon. Mrs. Ilardress, — who, presenting her com- 
pliments in the due form of courtesy, requested 
that Mr. Be Vers would favour her with a oall at 
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bis loisuro in tho course of the day. Having 
nothing better to do at the moment, and not 
daring to seek* Gustavus at tho place of appoint- 
ment, Charles put on his hat and bent his steps 
towards the hotel where the Hardress family were 
staying. As he emerged into tho street, he ilung 
his looks around to see if he could eateh a glimpse 
of the quadroon : but the thoroughfares were now 
tolerably crowded, and he discerned hor not 
amongst the passengers who were proceeding 
hither and thither. 


CHAPTEK XXXIX. 

^CICELY AND CHARLES. 

In order to explain the purpose for whioh Cicely 
*had writton to desire that Charles De Vere would 
favour her with a call, we must record a conversa- 
tion that took place between herself and her hus- 
band in the morning of tho same day wboreof we 
are writing. It was after breakfast : Josephine 
Ilardress bad retired to her own chamber : Hector 
and Cioely were alone together. The young patri- 
cian hummed a tune— throw himself back in his 
chair— stretched out his logs and arms — then sud- 
denly starting up, walkod to fro in the jjparfrpcnt 
for nearly a minute — and ultimately throwing him- 
self upon a seat in the window -recess, he became 
absorbed in deep thought. 

Cicoly watched him without appearing to do so. 
Sho hold a book in her band ; and her oyes seemed 
to be fixed upon it— but id reality her regards 
were wandering from bonoath the long lashes to- 
wards her husband. At longth rising from her 
chair, she advanced straight up to him, and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. He started as if 
awakened from a dream ; and it was almost with 
petulance that ho cjaculatod, “ How you frighten 
me, Cicely !” 

“And what a singular mood you must bo in, 
Hector,” sho replied, “ fco*be startled by so simple 
an action ! Come now, tell me what is uppermost 
in your thoughts ?” 

“ I was not aware. Cicely,” answered her hus- 
band, somewhat coldly, “ that there was so much 
loving confidence subsisting botween us as to give 
you the right to inquire the subject of my 
thoughts.” 

“ Neither did I assert tho right,” said Cicely, 
arming herself with a still haughtier coldness than 
that which her husband had just put on. “ But 
inasmuch as it is quite probable I can guess what 
is passing in your mind—” 

“ Indeed P” ejaculated Hector, as if tho discourse 
suddonly beeamo invested with a certain degree of 
interest. “ What do you mean ?” 

“ I mean precisely what I say,” rejoined Cicely, 
«wiAh a smile that displayed her magnificent tooth. 
“ You are thinking of some one—” 

“ Ah !” cried Hector, starting up from his seat : 
“ what penetration you must have ! But yet I do 
not know that it needs so very much penetration, 
after all, to discover these sorts of things. 1 
think it is merely catching up with boldness, as it 
were, the first passing conjecture which strikes 
one,— -Assuming it at odoe to be a fact, and assort- 
ing its as suoh with hardihood and dogmatic em- 
phasis*” 


“ What do you moan, Hector, with this cloud 
of verbiage ?” inquired Cicely. 

“ 1 will sooti explain myself,” responded her 
husband. “ You think you havo made some dis- 
covery in respect to me ?” 

“ Yos — 1 am sure of it,” answered Cicely, with 
confidence. “ What then ?” 

“ A think I have made eomo discovery in refer- 
ence to you,” replied Hector, assuming an equal 
degree of confidence in his look and tone : and 
then, as he behold a slight flush lit over his wife's 
countenance, ho added still more emphatically and 
positively, “ I have no doubt of it !” 

u Tell me whafc you moan,” said Cicoly ; and 
there was a half-smile upon her lips, while tho 
blush was again flitting over hor cheeks. 

“Bo you explain yourself first,” said Hardross; 
and then ho also smiled in an encouraging munner. 
" Come, our explanations are about to bo interest- 
ing. Speak, Cicely.” 

“ There is a certain image,” replied Mrs. Hard* 
ress, “ which ib uppermost in your mind. I am 
neither so vain nor so foolish as to moan that it is 
my image. It is tho imago of one far more beau- 
tiful than I. She disappeared suddonly ; and ever 
sinoo hor abrupt departure, you have been restless, 
unsettled, and uneasy. A fortnight has now 
elapsed since that departure ; and you havo been 
incessantly haunted by the image of tho lost ono. 
I mean Floribel Lister.” 

Cicely’s largo blue eyos were fixed steadfastly 
upon her husband as she thus spoke ; and tho ex- 
pression of ' a sly significaney, good-hurnourodly 
mischievous and full of moaning, played upon the 
rich fulness of her lips ; for she saw by Hector’s 
countonanco that her suspicions and conjectures 
were most accurate. 

“And now before I give you any answer. 
Cicely,” ho said, — “ before I tell you whether you 
are right or wrong — before I proclaim any denial 
or proffer any confession — let me accuso you in my 
turn.” 

Again the blush swept across Cicely’s counte- 
nance — but deeper in its hue than bofore ; and 
with a smile and look of roguish archness, she said, 
“ Proceed, Hector — and let us soo to v?hat extent 
your skill goes in forming conjectures.” 

“I am not tho only one,” answered her hus- 
band, “ who is haunted by images : j/ou are 
haunted by a special imago likowise! I know 
that you havo been struck by a particular indi- 
vidual and tho ono to whom I allude is Charles 

Bo Yere !” 

“Well/* said Cicely, with a deepening blush, 
“ but what about the charge I brought against 
you ? — what about Floribel Lister ?” 

“ I havo certainly conceived a fancy in that di- 
roction,” ho answered. “But you, Cicely— -in 
reference to Charles Be Vere—*” 

“ He is doubtless a very fascinating young man,” 
replied Mrs. Hardress ; “ and if any one could pos- 
sibly lead mo astray, it would be Charles Be 
Vere.” 

“Now our confessions are mutual,” said Hard- 
ress. “ nave you anything to propose ?** 

“ I do not know,” resumed Cicely, “ how your 
feelings of jealousy ” 

“Ah! I understand to what you allude!” ex- 
claimed Hector. “ You think that because I was 
so terribly fierce and vindictive when I thought 
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that Theodore Clifford was your lover— youir para* 
mour 

You remember how you burst into the oharn- 
ber with a brace of pistols iu your hands ?” cried 
Cicely. 

“ Ah ! but knowing he was the seducer of my 
sister,” rejoined Hector, “ I was goaded to mad- 
ness by the thought that he had seduced my wife 
also ! Let that pass — and let us speak no more of 
it. I am not jealous as an ordinary rule: or, at 
all events, I need not be if you are going to enter 
into an arrangement that we will allow each other 
leave and license for mutually following our ca* 
prices ” 

“ Enough ! we understand each other f* ejacu- 
lated Cicely. “ Go and seek Fioribel Lister. I 
know that is what you wish to do.” 

“It is. And you, on the other hand,” said 
Hector, “ may prepare your batteries of wiles and 
blandishments for Chaides Do Vere. But recollect, 
Cicely, ho 1ms the credit of being what is called a 
very good, steady, prudent young man. Not that 
1 have any faith in a young man’s virtue ” 

“This is a point which wo will not discuss,” in- 
terjected dieelv. “Suffice it to say that l am vain 
enough to hope and believe that Charles De Vere is 
not quite so much of an anchorite or a saint ” 

“ As to resist the blanviishroents of a good-look- 
ing woman F” exclaimed Itardreas. “No! you 
are right, Cicely ! But Ah ! is there not one con- 
sideration which will have if a weight with you. 
Charles Do YYro is engaged, as rumour soys, to 
Agnes Evelyn — uud Agues is a great* friend of 
yours ” 

“ Oh, but friendship in sueh mutters goes for 
nothing! A gnes Will never hear of it. it. is but 
a passing caprice; and therefore when De Vero 
shall Liuvo become the husbami of Agues, there will 
bo no pretensions uor claims on my part to trouble 
his mind or to break iu upou their matrimonial 
happiness.” 

“ Ah ! did not Fioribel bog and entreat you, 
Cioolj inquired ilavdress, “that you would 
never mention to Agnes that sbo was identical 
with thatf Cipvina who, as the associate of the 
Marchioness <li Mirauu, had not improved her 
reputation P” 

“ Yea— Fioribel made that request,” responded 
Cicelv, “uud as u matter of course it shall bo ful- 
filled:’ 

“ One word move* !” cried IToctor. “You and 1 
need not. suffer Josephine to kuow anythiug about 
the pleus.'iUt little compact into which we have both 
entered.” 

“Assuredly not !” answered Cicely. “And now 
£n and ascertain, if possible, which direction Fio- 
ribel took when she quitted tho Tuscan capital. 
You will havo to bo minute in your inquiries — 
yes, and persevering too — inasmuch as it is now 
a fortnight since she left ” 

“Believe me, Cicely,” interrupted Hardrcss, 
“ that I shall leave no stone unturned in order to j 
get upon the track of the fugitive !” I 

Having thus spoken, Hector llardress quitted J 
the room ; and Cicely sat down to pen a note to j 
Charles Do Vere. When she had despatched it, 
she reflected upon the manner id which she should 
n ooive him — the toilet, that she should wear — and 
f :j- tutd hod in which she should open the b it terms 
i L?r charms and wiles, At length el.o deter- 


mined upon appearing in her morning negligSe-— 
the dress that was most undress, and afforded the 
greatest scope for all those little artful coquetries 
by which a woman appeals to the passions of one 
who she wishes to enslave. She looked at herself 
in the glass; and never had her beautiful com- 
plexion appeared more transparent. The morning 
wrapper that she wore not merely defined all her 
contours, but might be readily wado to afford a 
glimpse of the glowing charms db if by soqje acci- 
dental movement or gesture on her part. Then, if 
she threw herself with a lounging air of self-aban- 
donment into a large arm-chair, elm might readily 
display the well-rounded ankles and tho long nar- 
row shapely feet upon the eleganttoyvorked otto- 
man. As for the expression of Mr eyes, they 
became full of a sensuous languor as she thought 
of tho handsomo CharloB De Vero. <' 

It was easy for her to make Josephine H&rdress 
comprehend that she wished to be alone presently 
with Mr. De Vere when he should bo announced ; 
for she alleged as an excuse that she wished to 
speak seriously to him relative to Mrs. Barrington, 
who had departed so abruptly from the hotel in tho 
forenoon of tho preceding day. Josephine— 
though by no means inexpei ienced, nor wanting in 
ponatratjon — never tireless readily gave hor sister- 
in-law credit for sincerity in tho matter; and sho 
therefore kept to her own apartment. 

It was about two o'clock in the aftornoon when 
our hero reached tho hotel iri obedience to Cicely's 
summons He inquired for Mrs. Hardrcss, and 
was at once conducted up to tho room where aho 
waited to receive him. He beheld hor lying buck 
in the groat arm-chair with her foot upon tho otto- 
man— dressed iu tho gauzy muslin iles!iabill6o~ 
and with a certain languor in her look, which gave 
her the air as if she had just, awakened up from 
some soft voluptuous dream. Yet not for uu in. 
slant did Charh s conceive that all tin* w«*i artfully 
studied and provocative towards himself: ho fan- 
cied that though ho baa been sent for, yet that his 
arrival at t.hut moment was unexpected. B nviug 
with his cubtomurv politeness, he said, “I re- 
ceived your note, Mrs. Hardrcss, ami I hastened 
to ob*>y tho summons.” 

Without rising from her scat, Cicely gavo him 
her hand ; and lor a moment it struck Charles 
thoro was a slight pressure — something more than 
was usually associated with tho grasp of mere ac- 
quaintances ; but the next instant the idea 
vanished from ins brain. 

“Sit down, Mr. Do Vere,” said Cicely, indicat- 
ing a chair that was near her own ; “ for I havo 
several topics to talk to you about. That dusky- 
eotoplexioned lady, Mrs. Barrington— -what havo 
you done with her? She certainly behaved very 
rudely to mo after ail the trouble i took — — ” 

“ Sho w os iu haste to got away from the ho^pl.” 
replied Charles. " Toe truth is, Mrs. Hardrcss, 
she was ashamed of meeting you after such an ex- 
posure.” 

“ And what was the quarrel all about ?” inquired 
Cicely ; “ for the quadroon-lady entered into no 
explanations with me, and of course I asked her 
for none. At all events, Mr. Do Vere,” added 
Cicely, with a sly look, “ she seemed very anxious 
to have you sent for as soon as possible !” 

“ It is a most unfortunate affair,” said Cnarles, 
with au air of vexation. 
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" Doubtless , " interjected Mrs. liar dross, “ jea- 
lousy is at the* bottom of it ?” 

« Yes — to a Tery gleafc extent,” rejoined 
Charles ; and then, as he mused over the complica- 
tions which had arisen, he said in a kind of ab- 
stracted manner, ** And to think that I should have 
got myself involved in this way !” 

Cicely gave a slight start, as she mentally eja- 
culated, “ Oh ! ho ! I have discovered the entire 
truth now ! Jealousy indeed ! And of whom 
should Mr. Barrington have been jealous but of 
Charles De Yere P Ah, Charles is no saint after 
all ! But he is handsome enough for me to win as 
a lover for the moment, although he may possibly 
prefer hi9 dusky-complexioned mistress the qua- 
droon ! Good heavens*, what a world it is ! While 
poor Agnes flatters herself that her lover is the 
*very paragon of fidelity and rectitude and virtue, 
he is in reality just as bad as other men V* 

All theso thoughts flitted through Cicely’s brain 
far more rapidly than we could possibly place 
them on record ; and then turning towards Charles, 
she said, with a smile that revealed her brilliant 
teeth, “I think, Mr. Do Vere, that the blame of 
all frailties and peccadilloes in the world ought not 
to bo thrown upon us poor women ; but that you 
men ought to take your fair share.” # 

Charles naturally thought that Mrs. Ilardress 
meant to express a belief that Guatavus Barring- 
ton had given his wife cause for jealousy ; and so 
he simply said, with a laugh, “ The ladies of course 
cannot think that they are wholly and solely in 
the wrong.” 

“ No— not when men are handsome, and fasci- 
Bating, and endowed with every quality to win 
poor women’s hearts !” — and hero Cicely bent so 
peculiar a look upon Charles that a suspicion for 
an instant flushed to his brain. 

“ This oflair of the Barringtons is indeed a most 
unpleasant one,” lie said, immediately banishing 
that suspicion. “ 1 wish that I had never any- 
thing to do with it, and that I was fairly out of 
it !” 

“ Ah !” said Cicely, who thought that this was 
intended as a compliment toherselr, and that it was 
as much a9 to imply how fur happier Charles would 
feel if engaged in an affair of gallantry with her 
rather than with tho quadroon : u wo poor women 
cannot always toll when you gentlemen are sincere. 
I often think that tho younger you are, the more 
artful you are likely to be. Besides, talk of tho 
inconstancy of our sex I— -what is it in comparison 
with that of your’s ? Nevertheless, my dear Mr. 
De Vere,” continued Cicely, bending upon bun 
another long lingering look of sensuousness, and 
suffering a portion of her muslin wrapper to be 
disordered at her bosom, so that her eyes were full 
of encouragement and overture while her appear- 
M ce was most voluptuously provocutivo — “never- 
theless, my dear Mr. De Tore, I am fully disposed 
to believe you ; and if you tell me tho tele which , 
1 know those lips are as ready to breathe us zny j 
ears are to drink it in ” 

“ Mrs. Hardress!'’ ejaculated our hero, bewil- 
dered almost to stupefaction. 

“ Oh !” she continued, “ you are surprised that 
the impression should be mutual, and that it should 
be jjgr me to give you all this encouragement.. 
But Oh, Charles! from the very moment X first 
saw you in England I felt lU}t 1 liked yuu !•— 


marriage with another has not effaced the impres- 
sion — and now that we meet again in a foreign 
country ” 

“ Good heavens, Mrs. Hardress !” criod our 
hero ; “such language as this ” 

“Oh, do not think me too bold !” interrupted 
Cicely : and snatching our hero’s hand in both her 
own, she pressed it to her lips “and to her bosom 
before he could possibly snatch it away. 

“ Mrs. Hardress,” ho said, her conduct now ut- 
terly unmistakable, “ is it possible that by any look, 
word, or deed on my part you could possibly have 
so completely misunderstood me ?” 

“ What !” she cried, hor countenance suddenly 
becoming crimson : “ misunderstood you ?” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied our hero coldly and 
sternly ; “completely misunderstood me.” 

“Ah !” — and those eyes which were usually so 
soft in their expression, suddenly flashed forth 
sinister fires — hor countenance became ghastly 
with rage— -tho rich hue fled from tho full pouting 
lips, leaving thorn livid white — and nt that mo- 
ment she looked just as bIio appeared whoa we 
described her to tho reader on tho occasion when 
she stood beforo Mrs. Chicklade in tho lane, 
with tho darkest thoughts passing in hor .mud. 
But all in an instant the colour rushed again to 
her cheeks — they became crimson — the scurlet hue 
spread over her neck and her bosom — and hor 
white teeth gleamed betwixt tho rich carnation of 
her lips, as she experienced all tho uttermost 
shamo and humiliation following as a natural ro- 
vulsion from tho phase of rage and fury. 

“ Mrs. Hardress,” said Charles, iu a cold sorero 
tone, “ deeply, deeply should I bo afllictod if 1 
thought that through any levity on my part you 
had been led iuto this fatal error. But X can 
place my band on my heart, and with a clear con- 
science rejoice in my own self-acquittal. I tako 
my leave of you, madam, sorrowful that one whom 
I always hitherto respected ” 

“Oh, hypocrite! vilo hypocrite!'’ ejaculated 
Cicely; “how dare you address me ia terms sut*i 
ns these ? Say that you cannot love me — say 
that you cannot even like me — say* that your 
fancy leads you not in this direction ! — yes, insult 
my vanity if you will — insult my pride ! — but in- 
sult not my understanding !” 

You are evidently labouring under soma 
strange mistake, madam, with regard to me,” re- 
plied Charles; “ but 1 shall nut condescend to 
vindicate myself any further.” 

"With these words he bowed with a cold haughty 
dignity ; and ho was about to leave the room when 
Cicely sprang forward, and catching him by the 
wrist, said in a low hoarse voice, “At all events, 
Mr. De Yere, you will not expose too— you will 
not render mo the subject of ridicule P— you will 
not let mo bo pointed at by your friends and ac- 
quaintances ?’’ 

“ Madam,” answered our hero, “ tho humiliitiou 
which you now experience is a sufficient punish- 
ment. In reference to this scene the seal of 
silence sha 1 rest upon my lips. But there is one 
thing that I stipulate; and this is that you 
neither associate nor correspond with Agnes Evelyn 
henceforth.” 

Cicely turned away from' him without giving 
any reply ; and when tho door cioso.l behind him, 
she threw heraelf upon tho sola and buried her face 
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in tho cushion ; and she there stilled sobs — aye, 
and oven cries that if not thus subduod, would 
have been heard throughout the building. Never 
was woman so mortified ! never was a rebuff so 
deeply, keenly, poignantly felt ! But all of a 
sudden she started up— she dashed away her tears 
— and she murmured to herself, “ I must be re- 
venged !— yes, by some means I must bo revenged 
upon that young profligate who keeps all his 
sensual love for the quadroon !” 

Five or six days passed, during which interval 
Cicely beheld nothing more of Charles De Vere ; 
and Hector had left Florence upon somo clue, real 
or imaginary, which he had obtained to the desti- 
nation taken by Floribol Lister when she quitted 
the Tusoan capital. One day — to be particular as 
to date, it was on tho 22nd of November— Cicely 
was seated alone in the apartment whero hor 
terrible humiliation had taken place, when a 
domestic entered announcing that a gentleman 
fcom England desired an interview with her. 

“ A gentleman from England P” ejaculated 
Cioely. “Who can he be? Let him be Bhown 
up.” 

In a few minutes a tall distinguished-looking 
man — dressed in black, with piercing dark eyes, 
and hair that was turning grey, though he had a 
remarkably fine set of teeth, and in other respects 
looked younger than those prematuro snows upon 
the head might seem to indicate — entered the 
apartment. Cicely roso to receive him ; and he, 
at once recognising her by tho portrait ho had 
seen in London at the house of Mrs. Maddox in ( 
Norton Street, said, “I know that I have the I 
honour of speaking to MrB. Hardross. Permit 
me to announce myself as Mr. Hargrave.” 

“Ah, I havo heard of you, Mr. Hargrove!” 
ejaculated Cicely. “ You brought from Jamaica 
a certuin document which had found its way 
thither, and which I in the first instance procured 
from my uncle Mr. Timperley. My friend Miss 
Evelyn told mo how you arrived in England and 
gave the document to Winifred Barrington.” 

“ I havfj brought you a letter from Miss 
Evelyn,” said Lord Ormsby. “ Here it is.” 

“ Ah ! a letter from my dear friond Agnes ?” 
cried Oicoly, breaking the seal. “ And it is dated 
the 14th instant. Ah ! it seems, thon, Mr. Har- 
grave, that you are a very old friend of Agnes — j 
deeply interested in hor welfare— and as much 
attached to her as if you were her own father. 
Oh! no woudor! It is impossible not to lovo 
Agnes! Aud bo I perceive also by this letter, 
that M. Marcellin and Signor Pauli have arrived 
in England- 

“ Yes— upon tho very same day on which that | 
letter was written,” responded Lord Ormsby ; and 
then it was with a considerable degree of anxiety 
that he watched Cicely’s countenance, for ho knew 
what would next follow iu the lottor which she 
held in her hand. ' } 

“ Good heavens!” oho cried, “what doeB Agnes 
mean ? I am to prepare myself for a terrible 
revelation !— a revelation of something which oc- 
curred on the very day on which she penned this j 
communication — the 11th instant ! Oh, Mr. Har- 
grave ! what, is it*? -wlmt is it P” 

* Your undo Mr. Timperley,” replied Lord 

Ormsby, “ was on that day arrested Prepare 

yourself— nerve ytursclf— no doubt you can 


conjecture for what he was so arrestoa, Mrs. Hard- 
ress P” 

“My God!” she said, becoming as pale as 
death : “ has that been brought to light at last ?” 

“ Yes— it is so,” responded Lord Ormsby ; “ and 
I do not hesitate to tell you, Mrs. Hardress, that 
I have taken some share in those proceedings 
| which have resulted in bringing your uncle to 
| justice !” 

‘You, air? And why you, sir?” demanded 
Cicely, with a sudden sinister flashing of her eyes. 

“ Why should you have done this ?” 

“Because,” replied -Ormsby, “it was a duty 
that I owed to sbeiety— and a duty likewise which 
was owed to that poor Winifred whom your 
wretchod uncle suffered to be arrested, tried— aye, 
and would have suffered likewise to be hanged for 
the crime which he himself committed! And 
you too, Mrs. Hardress, have not played a very 
fine part towards poor Winifred; for you have 
long been conversant with the fact that your 
uncle was the true criminal — and yot you have 
nevor raised your voice to proclaim it !” 

“ Toll me, Mr. Hargrave— tell me,” said Cicely, 
in an agitated manner, “ will any harm accrue to 
, me?” 

j “ Yffu knew of a murder, Mrs. Hardress,” ro- 
j plied Ormsby,— “ you know who the murderer 
was— and you shielded him ! It is almost like 
becoming an accessory aftor the fact — 

“ He was my uncle, Mr. Hargrave !” exclaimed 
Cioely. 

“Yes: and say also,” rejoined the nobleman, 

“ that he purchased your silence for thirty thousand 
pounds! The world, Mrs. Hardress, will form its 
opinion upon your conduct ; but I do not know 
that the law itself will moddle with you. The 
man was your uncle, as you say ; and that con- 
sideration will have its weight— for it is natural 
to screen a relative* For my own part, Mrs. 
Hardross, I came to break to you the intelligence 
of this awful bursting of the storm above the head 
of your uncle : I have travelled day and night 
from England to be the bearer of the intelligence, 
so that it should be communicated delicately— and 
with due preparation/* he added, pointing to 
Agnes’ letter. “ Because I am not unmindful of 
your generous intervention in procuring the docu- 
ment from your uncle on behalf of poor old Mr. 
Barrington- 

“Alas, Mr. Hargrave!” said Cicely, “it was in- 
deod my duty to do something for the Barrington 
family after having held my peace and kept the 
seal of Bilence on my lips when on the other hand 
it was my bounden duty to proclaim the innocence 
of Winifred! But good heavens! my uncle ar- 
rested on that terrible charge! And my poor 
aunt ?” 

I know not how she has taken it,” replied^ 
Ormsby. “ I left London on the evening of the 
14tb, the day on which your uncle was arrested.” 

“ Aud the chain of evidence ?” inquired Cicely. 

“ Most providentially worked out !” answered 
Ormsby; “and by no means unconnected with 
your visit, Mrs. Hardress, when you were still 
Miss Noale, to Mrs. Maddox in Norton Street to 
purchase Mrs. Chicklade’s letters.” 

“ Ah !” cried Cicely, turning pale. “ flood 
heavens ! has any inadvertence on my part—” 

“ By the accjunt which I have heard, Mrs. 
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uardress,” rejoined Ormsby, “ you took every 
T\a§fliblo precaution on that memorable night to 
conceal your identity from Mrs. Maddox. Put 
nevertheless she discovered it after a time ; and 
the consequence is the arrest of your uncle as the 
murderer of Mrs. Chicklade. Your evidence will 
not be required — you can add no material link to 
the chain that has been already wrought as if by 
the hand of Providence itself 1’* 

Lord Ormsby then gave Cioely certain explana- 
tions ip connexion with the various circumstancos 
that led to the banging of her unole to justice. { 
No. 82 .— Agnes. 


** I do indeed see, she said, “ that there is 
naught which I can add to render the evidenoe 
more conclusive— though there is something I may 
tell you to make it more complete. And as I can* 
not possibly prejudice a cause which is so utterly 
without a hope, I will fill up the slight gap which 
exists. Indeed, I will do it for my own sake, Mr. 
Hargrave— to prove that I at all events am com- 
pletely innocent of any complicity in that dark 
crime !” 

Cicely paused for a few moments ; and then she 
continued in the following manner : — 

Vol. II. 
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“ You havo alluded to an incident that mate* 
rially ooncorns myself : I mean my visit to the 
house of Mrs. Maddox to purchase Mrs. Chick- 
lade's letters. It is true that I did so. Certain 
letters from Hector to Mrs. Chicklade were in ik- 
istence, — letters which compromised me ! I ne&d 
say no more on this point : you understand me, 
sir 1 Well then, it was vitally important to me 
to procure those letters ; and I purchased them 
accordingly.” 

"And amongst them,” interjected Mr* Har- 
grave, "was one from Mr. Timperley to Mrs. 
Chicklade.” 

"I will explain the point,” resumed Cicefy, "I 
met Mrs. Chicklade but a short time before she 
was killed. She demanded money of me ; and one 
Sunday, when the greater portion of the household 
were at church, I admitted hoi* into the house in 
Lincoln’s Inn Yields. I tool: her into my uncle’s 
private office: I went np to my own room to fetch 
my purse— and the circumstance of a housemaid 
commencing 1 6 dttefc dotra the lower flight of 
stairs, previhtfcd hie fro tn returning to thO office 
for twenty or h&Jf-an-hour. In the mean- 

while tutMte was there by herself ; and the 
writing, thfehi WUt stroWn with documents of the 
utmost ffityMlhhe — foT thy uncle had departed 
for chhteh With the impression that he had locked 
the door df tbit office* Whereas he had not. The 
infamottS iHbHm examined those papers ; and she 
saw ©hough tb ccrnWi'Gb haTself, by certain memo- 
randa or lefcteri^fft&hipt both — that forgeries 
had been committed! Itfeh, forgeries by the late 
Mr. Waldron!— loTgaiHMWl to which my uncle must 
have undoubtedly both !” 

" Forgeries ndntWrhihg What case ?” asked the 
noblemati; " xlM hfcty speak frankly : I will be- 
tray nothing thit yod toil tun.” 

"Forgeries,” answered trebly, "concerning that 
noted business Of tfed OmSby Priirage — an ttflVir, 
which as I have hoard, tk&om id great a sensation 
about nineteen wt twenty ywaTs ago. But of course 
you know that the Vfety Claimant himself was 
Agnes Evelyn’s fi&h)rir!” 

" Procetd, Mm. l&Vdfl&W — proceed,” said the 
nobleman. " You Wm-O telling mo that Mrs. 
Chicklade saw those papers lying upon your 
uncle’s desk. He had doubtless been referring to 
them ” 

" Yes. Somehow or another,” continued Cicefy, 
"ho was always harping on that cMfe^^Halwaya ex- 
pressing his conviction that something would aotfre 
day or another come of it. But to fcethfh to Mrs. 
Chicklade,— you can doubtless now conjecture, Mr. 
Hargrave, how she availed herself of the know- 
ledge which she had that day acquired in my 
uncle’s office, to endeavour to extort money from 
him. It is evident that she wrote him a noto de- 
manding five thousand pounds; and she insisted 
upon a positivo answer, yea or nay, by a certain 
hour, to be left at a certain house ; and that house 
was the one in Norton Stroet. My uncle sent a 
reply ; and it was this letter which 1 found amongst 
the papers of the deceased Mrs. Chicklade when I 
purchased them from Mrs. Maddox. How my 
uncle could have been so imprudent as he wa s to 
say eo muoh in- that letter which he wroto as an 
answer, I cannot tell. Such imprudence was most 
inconsistent with the general cautiousness of his 
character. However, very sure it is that my uncle 


did say sufficient in that letter — although it was 
brief enough — to enable mo to comprehend when 
it fell into my hand, what stupendous secret it was 
which Mrs. Chicklade had got in her possession, 
ahd likewise by what means it had come to her 
fcftewiedge.” 

**jVM that letter,” said Lord Ormsby,—" what 
has bewme of it ?” 

" I $kve it to my uncle,” replied Cicely, " and 
he destv&jred it. It is true, Mr. Hargrave, as you 
have stated, that he purchased it from me with a 
dower of thirty thousand pounds. But tell me 
how thid fact came to your knowledge.” 

"Agnes Evelyn casually mentioned that such 
was your dower,” rejoined Lord Ormsby; “and 
then, as other circumstances gradually came to my 
knowledge, it was easy by jtilttifcg two and two 
together, to conjecture how Writttjf such an im- 
mense sum from the niggarah^HI 4hd selfishness of 
Mr. Timperley. And now, Mftk Uptodress, before 
we quit thi| topic, I would fain biike an observa- 
tion or two. You erenow expb&IWiAn wonder that 
your uncle, usually so cautions End sc prudent, 
should have committed himself so fatally in that 
letter. Let me tell you, Mrs. Htfdress, that the 
solution of the seeming mystery is easy it was 
Brovj^ence that did it ! Yes ! — how often do we 
ma/k that when a crime is perpetrated, the crimi- 
nal commits some oversight or some inadvertence 
which ultimately leads to his detection ! Here, in 
the case of which we are speaking, your uncle com- 
mitted the oversight of recording on paper an allu* 
sion to one crime — namely, the forgery ; and this 
very same letter subsequently led to the detection 
of liia guilt ih respect td the other Grime which ho 
afterwards Committed— tthmely, the murder! It 
is thus by Wdys apparently so mysterious and in- 
scrutable that Providence works etit its objects !” 

Mrs. Bar drees reflected seriously for a few 
minutes tfpon the observations which had just 
fallen from the lips of her visitor ; and then with 
a sigh she murmured, “^Yes— it must be so !” 

"It is so, Mrs. Hardress,” rejoined Lord 
OrmRby solemnly. "But now let us proceed to 
another topic. 1 accidentally learnt just now, ou 
making certain inquiries, that young Mr. Burring, 
ton and his wife had been staying at this very 
hotel.” 

"Yes — it was a week ago,” replied Cicely. 
" They were only hero a few hours—” 

"And something unpleasant occurred, I bo- 
feefre?” said Lord Ormsby. "At least so the 
B&dlord just now told me.” 

" Ah ! then you were inquiring after them, Mr. 
Hargrave ?” 

"Not exactly,” responded the nobleman; "for 
I thought that they would have loft immediately 
upon hearing of the death of old Mr. Barrington 
—which intelligence must have reached them a 
week back ” * *» 

" It did so roach them,” rejoined Cicely. 

" But I was inquiring,” pursued Mr. Hargrave, 
" whether a certain Mr. He Yere— ” 

"Ah! Mr. He Yore?” — and Mrs. Hardross 
could scarcely repress a start or keep back a 
blush. 

" Yes — Charles He Vere,” continued Lord 
Ormsby. "I am awaro that you know him. 
Well then, as I was saying, I inquired if hi were 
known at this hotel; for I knew not exactly 
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at which one he was atopping, or whether indeed “ Impossible, Mrs. Hardress !" ejaculated 
he was still tarrying in Florence at all and the Ormsby. “Ho one could conceive such an ab- 
landlord answered me that the last time he had surdity. I bosecch you to be candid with me 1” 
seen Mr. Do Vere was when the Barringtons were “ If the communication bo considered oonfiden- 
at the establishment ; and then, on a second tial,” resumed Ciooly, “ I can have no objection 

thought, he said that Mr. Da Vere had sufcse* indeed, as you have said, for the sake of my 

quently called upon you.” dear friend it becomes a veritable duty ; pnd 

“ Yes — I think he did— most likely he did,” therefore, Mr. Hargrave, relying upon your honour 
said Cicely : and she looked slightly confused. as a gentleman not to compromise epe in any way, 
“ I believe, Mrs; Hardress,” continued Lord I will toll you what I know. It is all connected 

Ormsby, “ that Charles Do Vere is an admirable with those Barrringtons ” 

young man — well-principled — right-minded— and “Ah 1” ejaculated Ormsby: " to tell you tho 

high-spirited P You are aware that he is engaged truth I did not like the aspeot of the affair when 
to our mutual friend Agnes?” I beard ore now from the landlord' of this hotel 

“ The young lady in whom you are so deeply that Gustavus Barrington left his wife in the 
interested,” said Cicely, in a musing tone ; for ahe night-time, and that the very next morning Charles 
was revolving in her miad an idea which bad just De Vere came and took her away. Was this 
struck her. really so ?” 

“ Oh, yes !” exotaimed Ormsby ; “I am indeed “ It was actually so,” responded Mrs. Hardress. 
interested in Agnes Evelyn !— so deeply interested “There was & terrible scene betwixt Gustavos 
that notwithstanding all the good accounts I have Barrington and his quadroon wife; and if it had 
heard of young Da Yere, I could not think of not been for my timely intervention, murder would 
sanctioning bis suit in respect to Agnes— I have been committed. Tbe young man left his 
mean I could not as Miss Evelyn's friend oounte- wife at once, and at an early hour in tho morning 
nanoe it, unless by personal inquiries and re- Mrs. Barrington entreated me to send and fetch 
marches I should have obtained the complotest Mr. Dp Vere. I did so, — thinking that it was 
corroboration of all the eulogies which have thus to a friend that the quadroon was about to appeal, 
reached my ears , w % and little dreaming that it was a paramour whom 

“ Does De Vere know you?” asked Cfbely. • in her desperation she was invoking!” 

“ He has never seen me,” replied Lord Ormsby. “ Good heavons ! poor Agnes !” murmured Lord 
r; He has heard of ui#», just in tho same way as you OrraBby. “ And De Vere came at once ?” 
have done, through tho medium of Agnes. But “ He lost not a moment,” pursued Cicely : “he 
lie is not aware that I am at all interested in was here instantaneously ; and I regret to add, 
Agnes : he is even ignorant that I am acquainted Mr. Hargrave, that it was in the most shameless 
with her: for to tell you the truth, Mrs. Hardresspj manner he took tho quadroon away wi*h him. 

L bade Agnes abstain from mentioning the sub* Yes— leaving the man-servant behind to pack up 
ieot in the last letter which she wrote to Charles : his master’s effects ” 

because- ” ‘Good God!” ejaculated Ormsby, deeply 

“ I understand you, Mr. Hargrave !” exclaimed affected, “ that a young man of whom I was in- 
Cicoly : “ it was because you intended to prosecute dined to think so highly, should prove so profli- 
pour inquiries into Charlos De Vere’s character gate and unprincipled !— Ah,” he mentally added, 
jecretly and privately, before you should suffer “ it is sufficient to plunge me back again into that 
lim to learn that you wer& at all interested in tho cynicism which made me mistrust all human 

natter.” nature !** 

“ Precisely so,” answered Ormsby. “ Theroforo “ Aud then, would you beliove it, Mr. Har- 
rou will oblige me by not mentioning to Air. Do grave P” continued Cicely, inwardly lejoicing at 

l T ero, if ho should again call upon you ” the signal revenge she was thus wreaking upon De 

“Ho will not again call upon me, Mr. Har- Vere — “ would you bekeve it ? the depraved young 
;rave,” said Cicely, with a tone and look which man dared to call upon me tho very day after he 
showed that there was a deep meaning in her had taken another's wife under his protection 1 
words ; for her mind was now fully made qp how And it was not until then that I became fully 

)he should act in respect to tho idea which had ere aware of his great iniquity .* but when the dis- 

qow struck her. course naturally turned upon the affair of the Bar* 

“ He will not call here again P” said Lord ringtone, he gave vent to expressions which smote 

Irmsby, catching at the lady’s words. me with the conviction that he was the author of 

“Ho, sir. I should think not— and I should the entire mischief.” 
lope not,” she replied, with a significant om- “ There is consequently no possibility of error or 
>hasis. misoonception ?” said Ormaby in q sorrowful 

“ Mrs. Hardress,” said Lord Ormsby, “ if you tone. "*■ 

tnow anything in refereuco to Charlos De Vere, I ‘ Alas, no, Mr Hargrave 1” replied Cicely : 

SB&eech that you will not conceal it from me ! “ the case is only top transparent. Indeed, Charles 

By your friendship for Agnes I adjure you to be De Vere — while admitting the other day in my 
jandid and explicit I” presence that jealousy on the part of Gustavus 

“One word, Mr. Hargrave I” said Cicely. “ Some was the origin of the quarrel — expressed his own 

ime ago my husband fought a duel with Charles bitter regret that ho himself had got involved in 

lie Vere— it was however before ho was my such a dilemma.” 

msband still if I said anything against Air. “ A dilemma indeed !” ejaculated Ormsby. 

De Vere, it might possibly be thought that it was Oh ! this is a sad tale for me to bear to Agnes 

& species of vengeance I was wreaking on Hector’s Evelyn ! Do you know whether Gustavus Bar* 
jehift ” . riagton has gone to England?” 
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* “ I know nothing of his proceedings,” responded 
Cicely. 

“And you aro also ignorant, perhaps, of th< 
course which De Vere may hare pursued P Surel 
he would never dare to take his quadroon mistress 
to Naples, where his mother now resides : for I be 
lieve that she is a most estimable lady.’* 

“I have not seen Mr* De Yere,” answered 
Cicely, “since the day he was bold enough to call 
upon me as I have already told you : and then I 
‘dismissed him from my presenoe. Yes— on dis- 
covering from his own admission how guilty he 
had been, I bade him leave the room !” 

“ But how did he become acquainted in the first 
instance with young Mr. Barrington and his wife ?” 
inquired Ormsby. 

“ From something which the quadroon told me/ 
responded Cicely, “ it would appear that Charles 
De Vere partook of their hospitality when they 
were living at a retired village in the Apennines, 
and when he was escaping from the fortalice of 
Bagno, during the many complications which were 
associated with the marvellously tragic history of 
Lucrezia di Mirano. No doubt on that occasion 
Charles De Yere repaid G-ustavus Barrington’s 
generous hospitality by the seduction of bis wife 2° 
“Enough! enough!” ejaculated Ormsby, “it is 
indeed all too plainly apparent ! Good heavens ! 
the farther and farther I get upon the pathway of 
the world, the more do I become acquainted with 
the iniquities, duplicities, and hypocrisies of human 
nature 1 As if even all my former experiences were 
not sufficient, but that there must be new teach- 
ings to open to my knowledge fresh roads in the 
realms of crime ! But enough, I say, upon that*) 
hideous topic! — Ah! by the bye, Mrs. Hardress, 
you were .speaking of the complications which 
arose in respect to thoso recent oiroumstances that 
must have filled all Florence with amazement and 
horror. Now that I happen to bo in this city, I 
would like to visit the Mirano mansion. Not that 
I have any morbid curiosity in respect to the 
place itself heaven forbid ! But I have been 
informed that the late Marchioness possessed a 
picture of Lucrezia Borgia, to which she herself 
bore the ihost wondrous resemblance.” 

“And you have been rightly informed, Mr. 
Hargrave,” answered Cicely. “That portrait, 
together with other piotures, was conveyed to the 
Count of Bamorino’s private residence : but it has 
now been restored to the Mirano mansion, which 
together with all the possessions of the guilty Mar- 
chioness, has been confiscated by the Government. 

It is intendod, 1 believe, that everything should be 
sold shortly ; but iu the meanwhile visitors may 
inspeet the picture gallery at the mansion.” 

“ I thank you for this information,” answered 
Lord Ormsby ; “ and though but little inclined to 
sightseeing in the present painful state of my 
feelings, yet 1 assuredly shall avail myself of the 
opportunity to contemplate a picture which may 
be regarded as the two-fold representation of re- 
markable female criminals. And now, Mrs. Hard- 
ress, with your permission I will turn to another 
topic. Might I inquire how long you have been 
travelling on tho Continent ?” 

“ A little more than a month — about five 
weeks/ 1 said Cicely. “ Wo left England imme- 
diately after that sad affair of which you may per- 
haps have heard : I mean the death of Mr. Clif- 


ford iu the duel whioh he fought with my hus- 
band.” 

“ I merely put the question, Mrs. Hardress,” 
resumed Lord Ormsby, “ because I was about to 
inquire whether during yopr travels on the Con- 
tinent, you had chanced to fall in with that unfor- 
tunate girl— perhaps you know to whom I al- 
lude P— the cousin of Agnes 2” 

‘ Ah !” ejaculated Cicely. “ You mean Flo* 
ribel ?” 

“Yes— the unfortunate Floribel, who was se- 
duced under the semblance of a marriage by that 
villain whose name you ere now mentioned— 
Theodore Cliffsrd !” 

Cicely reflected seriously and deeply while Lord 
Ormsby was thus speaking. 

“He is almost sure,” she thought to herself, 
now that he is in Florence, to discover that Ci- 
prina and Floribel were one and the same person i 
and if I tell him a falsehood, on the subject, he 
may then disbelieve my statements in reference 
to Charles De Yere. I must therefore tell him 
;be truth ! But he need not know that my hus- 
band is upon Fioribel’s track — perhaps by this 
;ime with Floribel herself ; who oan tell ?” 

These were the reflections which swept through 
Cicely’s mind ; and then, when Lord Ormsby had 
gpeaking, she said, “ Yes, Mr. Hargrave 
— I have seen Floribel.” 

“ Ah ! you have seen her ?” he ejaculated. “ This 
is one of my objects in coming to Italy : for I 
kithfully promised Agnes that I would discover, if 
possible, the place where the unfortunate girl had 
lecluded herself ” 

" Mr. Hargrave,” interrupted Cicely, “ I am 
ibout to give you another proof of my friendship 
nd confidence. Prepare yourself to hear sotno- 

ihing extraordinary ” 

“ What ! fresh marvels P” exclaimed the noble- 
in. “Ah! heaven grant that thoy be not con- 
nected with fresh iniquities also !” 

“ Oh, again I am about to grieve you, Mr. Har- 
grave ! ” said Cicely. ** You have beard of a cer- 
aiu associate of the Marchioness of Mirano — one 
horn report represents to have been almost as de- 
iraved and profligato as tho Marchioness her- 
lelf ” 

“ What ! Ciprina P” exclaimed Ormsby. “ Yes 
— every one must have beard of her who has 
leard of the Marchioness ! But what, in heaven’s 
iame, can this allusion to Ciprina have to do with 
^loribel P” 

“ You are about to visit the Mirano mansion,” 
•esponded Cicely. “ There, amongst the new paint- 
ngs, you will behold a beautiful pioture of a Bride, 
t was the work of one of the most eminent Flo- 
rentine artists ” 

“Well — and this portrait?” cried Ormsby, 
omewhat impatiently. 

“ The face is that of Ciprina,” continued Cicely. 

It was she who sat as the artist’s model. Go and 
iok at that faee ” 

“Just heaven!” cried Ormsby, “do you mean 
— But no ! no I it is impossible ! As for me, I 
lave never seen .Floribel herself : but I have oon- 
mplated a portrait of her, beautifully executed 
iy the pencil of Agnes.” 

* Then go and look upon the face of Ciprina,” 
jjoined Cicely, “ and you will know where I have 
iet Floribel 1” 
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Lord Ormsby groaned in the bitterness of 
spirit: for it was now impossible to doubt 
longer the meaning of the lady’s words. 


CHAPTER XL. 

LORD ORMSBY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

On quitting flU hotel. Lord Ormsby proceeded 
direct to the Mirano mansion; and he inquired 
whether he could be permitted to visit the portrait 
gallery. Tho reply was in the affirmative ; and 
the steward forthwith made his appearance to escort 
the visitor. In the seclusion of bis Amerioan life 
the nobleman bad studied muoh, and had taught 
himself several European languages. He spoke 
French and Italian with very considerable ability ; 
and he was thus enabled to converse with tho 
steward who was now conducting him to the por- 
trait, gallery. 

“ Strange “and fearful events were those which 
recently took place,” said Ormsby, “ connected 
with this palatial mansion.” 

“ Yes — sad, very sad, signor l” was the response. 
“But not the least astonishing was the discovery 
made by myself, Signor De Yere, andJSignqy Mar- 
cellin, of the Minister of Police, hidden in the 
secret passages of the building i” 

“ Yes — I heard of the incident,” replied 
Ormsby. 

“ Of course the Count of Raraorino,” continued 
tbe steward, “ was well acqaainted with those 
mysterious places, because the Marchioness had 
told him about them whon she wanted him to carry 
off certain persons who were obnoxious to her. 
So whon the Count got involved in such fearful 
troubles and warrants were issued for his arrest, 
he doubtless remembered the secret passages, and 
it struck him that they would constitute an ex* 
cellent hidiDg-place until tho heut of pursuit 
should have abated. Ah ! never was seen such a 
crest-fallen individual as the Count when he was 
dragged forth from his hiding-hole, and when we 
surrendered him up into the hands of tho very 
sbirri who but a few hours back were his own 
most subservient slaves. The mighty Chief of 
Police, before whom all Florence had quailed and 
trembled, presented as abject a picture of human 
nothingness as over was contemplated !” 

“ And what has become of him P” inquired Lord 
Ormsby. 

“He has been sent as a prisoner to that very 
fortress of Bagno to which he was so fond of Bend- 
ing others. There he will doubtless remain for 
life— unloss by any moans he should succeed in 
effecting his esoape, as Signor lie Vere and tho 
Signora Ciprina so marvellously contrived to do.” 

* “ And that Signora Ciprina,” said Ormsby,— 

“ to wbat nation did she belong P” 

“ It was not exactly known,” answered the stew- 
ard ; “ but there arc reasons for supposing that 
she was an English lady. I would rather not say 
anything more about her, signor — unless it were to 
speak of the good qualities she possessed; for 
everybody liked her within these walls. And so 
for that matter we liked the Marchioness also. 

who could have foreseen what dreadfulthingg 
were to happen ?” 


The picture-gallery was now reached ; and 
Ormsby asked, “ Which is the portrait of Luerezia 
Borgia ?” 

“ This one,” replied the steward, as be indicated 
the famous painting whioh had been restored to 
its place in the gallery. 

“ What beauty !” exclaimed the nobleman : 
“ what a lovely countenance I and what an amiable 
expression ! And did your mistress so strikingly 
| resemble this pioture— r 

“ That it seemed as if she herself had sat as its 
original 1” added the steward. 

“ And I believe,” resumed Ormsby, “ that you 
have in the gallery a picture representing the 
Signora Ciprina ?” 

“ Yes,” cried the steward ; “ and a wondrous 
likeness it is ! The artist drew her as a Bride. 

I know not why such a fantasy took him— or * 
whether it were that having fixed upon his sub- 
ject, he availed himself of the offer of the Mar- 
chioness that her friend the Signora Ciprina 
should ait as the model. However, the signora 
did serve as the original of the picture ; and the 
Marchioness bought it for a very considerable 
sum of money. Here it is, signor.” s . 

One glance at the countenance, and Lord 
Ormsby was satisfied that he had comprehended 
Mra. Hardress aright, and that Floribel and Ci- 
prina were one and the same person ! Yes— there 
was that countenance, the same in its soft sensuous 
beauty — the same in its expression of voluptuous 
languor, as that whioh tbe nobleman had seen at 
Sidney Villa! The portrait was of life size: it 
showed the greater part of tho figure; and the 
voluptuousness of the countenance was subdued by 
tbe contrast existing in the chastity of tho toilet. 
At the bottom of the picture Cupid was introduced 
with his wings and his bow ; and all the other 
details w4re exquisitely designed and admirably 
executed. 

But with what mournful feelings was it that 
the nobleman gazed upon the picture ! That 
Floribel, whose beauty if accompanied by pro- 
priety of conduct, might have secured for her some 
alliance as brilliant as it was honourable, had 
become a lost and degraded creative! Ormsby 
beheld before him in that picture only the sen- 
suous personification of Pleasure ; and his 
heart sank sorrowfully within him, until it sud- 
denly leapt with an ecstatic bound at the thought 
of his well-beloved daughter, who in contrast with 
her cousin might be regarded as the vexitable in- 
carnation of the most ethereal ideas of chastest 
Beauty. 

Having contemplated tbe two principal pictures 
in that gallery, Lord OrmBby cared not to bestew 
any attention upon tho rest; and he slipped a 
couple of pieces of gold into the steward’s hand as 
a recompense for his attention. The steward ac- 
companied him down to the threshold of the 
principal gate ; and the nobleman lingered for a 
few instants there to listen to some remarks which 
the steward was making upon recent events. All 
of a sudden the steward nudged the nobleman in a 
significant manner; and at the same instant he 
bowed to & handsome and elegant-looking young 
gentleman who was passing. 

“ There, signor !” hastily whispered the steward ; 

“ that is the very young Englishman who bore so 
conspicuous a part in the adventures !” 
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“What!” ejaculated Ormsby: “do you mean | “Ah, true, signor !” said the woman, who still 
Signor De Vere ?” I held the pieces of gold hesitatingly in her hand— 

“ The same !” answered the steward. “ Is he anxious to consign them to her pooket, and yet 
not a most interesting-looking young gentle- not liking to do so ere she learnt the precise 


man P” 

But without giving any reply, Ormsby hastened 
away ; for De Vere at that instant turned round a 
corner, and^the nobleman was determined to 
follow him. 

It was not however with any definite intention 
that Ormsby thus got upon his track ; he had not 
made up his mind whether he should introduce 
himself to our hero and reproaob him for his per- 
fidy towards Agnes— -or whether be should adopt 
some other course to let him know that he must 
think no more of that beauteous, innocent, and 
artless creature. And as he thus followed him — 
as be thus for the first time beheld Charles De 
Vere— Lord Ormsby could not be otherwise than 
struck by hiB handsome, genteel, and elegant j 
appearanco ; and ho mentally exclaimed, “ So far 
as the external aspect is concerned, he is the very 
husband whom I should have selected for my 
daughter ! Alas, that the inward man corresponds 
not with the outer !** 

Charles continued bis way along two or three 
streets. Lord Ormsby following hitn. At length 
our hero stopped at a small but neat-looking 
house, which he entered, lie remained there for 
upwards of two hours; and during the whole time 
Lord Ormsby kept such a watch upon the house 
that he never once lost eight of the front door. 
At the expiration of that interval Charles issued 
forth; and with slow footsteps, as well as in an 
evidently thoughtful mood, he continued his way. 

“ He regrets the fatal connexion that he has 
formed!” thought the nobleman to himself. “But, 
Ah 1 would it not perhaps be as well that I should 
obtain a corroboration of the terrible Intelligence 
I have heard concerning him ? Although, alas ! 
it is scarcely possible to doubt the statements 
made by Mrs. Hardrcss, yet so serious is the | 
matter — so completely is the happiness of Agnes i 
at stake— that it is my boundeu duty to avoid j 
forming a judgment on slight grounds ! Yes— I 
will investigate this matter farther; and then if 
the worst should be confirmed — as I fear it will 
and must — I shall at least have tho consolation of 
knowing that I did not decide too rapidly !’* | 

By the time that Lord Ormsby had reached the j 
end of his reflections, Charles De Voro was out of 
sight; and now, as the nobleman was on the 
point of crossing the street in order to knock at 
the door of the house, that door itself opened and 
a respectably clad female came forth. She pro- 
ceeded along the street with a basket in her hand : 
she was evidently on her way to make purchases 
for the use of tho household. Lord Ormsby fol- 
lowed her to a little distance; and when she had 
turned into another street, he accosted her. 

“My good woman,” he at once said, slipping | 
four or five pieces of gold 1 into her hand, “ 1 wish 
for some information which you con give me.” 

"I, signor?” and she looked at him with asto- 
nishment. “ You are a stranger to me— you are 
not an Italian—” 

“ But it is not only with Italian people that 
you have to do/' itoterrupfed Lord Ormsby ; “ for 
it is not many minutes since au English gentle- 
man issued from your bouse.” 


motive for which so liberal a bribe was given. 

“And porhaps,” added Ormsby, “you have 
some other person beneath that roof who is not 
an Italian P” 

“Well, signor— and if it were so, what thon?” 
demanded the female. 

f A dark-complexioned lady P^jaculaled tho 
nobleman, fixing his eyes keenly on her counte- 

“I hope, signor, that you are not going to 
make any trouble about it,” said Catrina Petroro 
—for she tho woman was : “ but if you mean 
these coins as a reward for my speaking tho 
truth— r — ” 

“That is precisely what I do mean,” rejoined 
the nobleman. “ So now wo understand each 
other. Keep the money. I shall ask you to 
say nothing that will in any way compromise 
yourself.” 

“Good, signor !” — and now the coins were con- 
signed to the pocket. 

“ You have admitted the point at which I was 
aiming,” resumed Ormsby,— “ that is to say, a 
lady with a jlusky complexion— very handsome — 
with a fine figuro— is living beneath your roof.” 

“ Yes, signor : I have already admitted it,” an- 
swered Catrina. 

“And she is visited by the young Englishman 
whom I just now followed to your house, and whom 
1 saw go forth again after tarrying there precisely 
two hours?” 

“ This also is truo, signor,” said the woman. 

“ Did that geutloman introduce the lady to your 
house ?” inquired Ormsby. 

“Yes, signora. We had some trifling know- 
ledge ot the gentleman, because he was mixed up 
in the recent affairs connected with the Mar- 
chioness di Mirano — and wo had Signor Pauli 
etiijing at our house * v 

“Ah!” cjaculatod the nobleman: “then your 
name must bo Petroro P” 

“ That is my name, signor Catrina Petroro 

at your service.” 

“ Siguor Paoli arrived safe in England a week 
ago — and I saw him. But let us revert to the 
topic in which I am most interested. You say 
that ” 

“ I was about to toll you, signor,” interrupted 
Catrina, “that as we know the young English gen- 
tleman De Vere, we of course took his recommen- 
dation when he came one morning and said that 
he could send us a lady as a lodger. My brother 
did not for a moment think it necessary to ask 
about her respectability : but to tell you'th^tritfb^ 
signor, I thought she was a little touched here 
and Catrina significantly tapped her own foreheatf.** 

“What made you think so ?” asked Ormsby, as 
he walked slowly along the street by Catrina Pe- 
troro’s side. 

“Because Signor De Vere,” she responded, 

“ told me so particularly to keep tho striotest 
j watch upon the lady’s actions- to follow her when 
! she went out— and especially to take note whether 
1 she followed him when he left her.” 

| “ Ah !” said Ormsby : “ these were strango, in- 

I junctions— were they not?” 
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Catrina did not immediately reply ; but at the 
expiration of a minute, she said, “We are not 
very rich people, signor— money is an object to us 
—and though perhaps my brother would not have 
consented to take the lady into the bouse if be had 
known that such instructions as these were given, 
yet I was a trifle less particular— and — and— in 
plain terms I consented to all that Signor De Vere 
dictated. But as heaven is my judge, I fancied it 
was because the woman must be crazed— I had 
then no suspicion that ” 

“That whatP” demanded Ormsby, as Catrina 
stopped short. 

“ That the lady was Signor Bo Vere’s mistress,' ” 
rejoined Catrina. 

* Ah ! then you have mado this discovery r” ex- 
claimed the nobleman. 

“I fear there can be little doubt about it,” re- 
sponded Signora Petroro. “ Look you, signor ! the 
very day after the lady waB brought to the house, 
my niece— whose name is also Catrina — went up 
to present hei with a bouquet as a token of civility : 
she did not know that the young English gentleman 
was there — so she opened, the door without knock- 
ing — and then Bbe was very sorry, signor — for both 
the young gentleman and the young lady looked 
very much confused. The gentleman snatched 
away hiB hand, which the lady was pressing in her 
own, or else to her lips — I don’t know exactly 
which ; and whether he had his arm around her 
waist or not, I cannot exactly say— for I did not 
like to question my niece too closely — she is only 
an innocont young girj of fifteen or sixteen years 
of age ” 

“ Ah, well,” said Ormsby ; “ but at all events 

enough transpired to convince you that the young 
lady is the young gentleman’s mistress!” 

“ Ob, no doubt about it, signor!” exclaimed the 
woman ; “ no doubt about it l The more’s the 
pity : for she is a splendidly handsome creature, 
although her skin is even darker than that of an 
Italian. And he too tfeems such a nice young 
man ! But they do not agree — and it is evident 
that there is an awful jealousy or something of that 
sort — for the quarrels — Oh, the quarrels !” 

“ Good heaven, is this possible ?” exclaimed 
Ormsby: then to himself he added. “Ah! unfor- 
tunate young man ! thou art already most terribly 
punished ! God help any one who romes within 
the scope of that quadroon’s fierce, overbearing, 
imperious temper !” 

"** Oh, the altercations are sad enough !” conti- 
nued Catrina : “ but as they are carried on in the 
English language, we cannot of course understand 

a syllable of all that is passing ” 

.^.“And how often does the young gentleman visit 

rr’ji d^anded Ormsby. 

‘ Every *day* regularly,” rejoined Catrina ; 
^‘sometimes in the morning — sometimes in the 
evening. To-day, as you have said, eggowf, he was 
there two hours ; and the best part of the time 
they were arguing and reasoning and quarrelling. 
It was lucky my brother did not overhear it ; or 1 
do really think he would have gone up and turned 
the young gentleman out of doors. But now they 
must leave ! I myself shall not try to shield them 
any longer. I shall speak to Signor Be Vere fco- 
moirow, and beg him to find another lodging for 
the lady.” 

“ I thank you for the information you have 


given me,” said Lord Ormsby! “it is, alas! cor- 
roborative of all the misgivings that I bad pre- 
viously entertained.” 

“ Perhaps, signor, the young gentleman is your 
son?” said the woman; “or the young lady 
may be related to you ?” 

“No,” interrupted Ormsby; “but for other 
reasons I am interested — alas ! deeply and mourn- 
fully interested, in all that has transpired to my 
knowledge in reference to that young man. But 
do not mention either to him or the lady that an 
English gentleman has been making any inquiries 
concerning them.” 

“Oh, no! I pledge myself to silence,” an- 
swered Catrina. 

Lord Ormsby then took leave of her ; and as 
be was proceeding at a slow pace and with pen- 
sive looks towards his hotel, be met the Hon. Mrs. 
Hardress. She was alone; for her sister-in-law 
Josephine felt indisposed and remained in her 
own apartment. 

“MrB. Hardress,” said Ormsby, “I have re- 
ceived the sad confirmation of everything that 
you told me. In the first place 1 have been to 
tbe Mirano mansion ; and thero 1 beheld the 
picture in which is represented the beautiful face 
of Eloribol. Tell me — do you know whither the 
erring girl has proceeded ?” 

“That is a complete mystery,” replied Mrs. 
Hardress : “she departed with a strange abrupt- 
ness.” 

" But this is not all that I have to tell you,” 
resumed the nobleman. “Another statement that 
you made me, has just been confirmed. I allude 
to Charles Be Vere and the quadroon wifo of 
Gustavus Barrington.” 

“ Ah!” ejaculated Cicely. “And now, Mr. liar- 
grave, have you ” 

“ I discovered whero the profligate young man 
had lodged the faithless adulterous wife 1” 

“ Oh, you have discovered her abode ?” cried 
Cicely : “ this iB most fortunate ! J ust at tho 
moment I was coming out of tbe hotel— not a 
quarter of an hour ago— a courier # arrived from 

England from Messrs. Millard and Co. — I 

think that was tho name ” 

“ Yes, yes !” ejaculated Ormsby ; “ the London 
agents of Mr. Pinnock of Jamaica.” 

“Well then,” continued Cicely, “the courier 
brings letters of the utmost importance from the 
Messrs. Millard ; for it seems that Mr. Pinnock, 
her uncle, is dead—” 

“ Bead ?” echoed Ormsby. 

“Yes — dead! — and he has left her his entire 
fortune. All this the courier knows ; for he gave 
me the details, as the landlord had been recom- 
mending the man to address himself to me to Bee 
whether I could afford him any information in re- 
Bpect to the abode of the lady whom he sought.” 

“ These aro indeed important tidings for Emily 
Barrington,” said Ormsby. “You would be ren- 
dering her a kindneBB, Mrs. Hardress, if you would 
direct the courier to the house where he may find 
her” 

Lord Ormsby then named tbe street in which 
Petroro’s house was situated ; and Cicely promised 
to return at once to the hotel to communicate to 
the courier the discovery she had made. 

“She will doubtless have to go to Jamaica,” 
thought Cicely ; “ and then Charles Be Vere will 
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lose his mistress, just as ho has lost his lovely 
Agnes V* 

Lord Ormsby, on again parting from Mrs. 
Hardress, pursued his way towards the hotel at 
which he had taken up his own quarters. He was 
profoundly afflicted on account of Charles He 
Yore’s supposed perfidy towards Agnes ,* and it was 
with bitterness that he mentally ejaculated, “ Mis- 
fortune has attended upon my journey to Florence ! 
It would seem as if 1 came hither but to learn 
everything bad in reference to Charles, and to dis- 
cover the very worst in respect to Floribel S’* 

The mention of the name of Floribel suddenly 
reminded the nobleman of the promise which he 
had made to his beloved daughter Agnes, — to the 
effect “ that be would endeavour to find out where 
Floribel was, for that ahe must not be suffered to 
remain abroad in the world by herself, either as an 
outcast in her own estimation or else exposed to 
fresh temptation/’ 

But what course was he to adopt in order to 
recover his lost niece ? how must he proceed to get 
upon the track of the wandering daughter of his 
perished wife's sister P If any one could furnish 
him with a clue, it was Charles De Vere. But 
how could he present himself to CharleB? — in 
what capacity P Though utterly unable to make 
up his mind on the point— feeling himself indeed 
more at a loss than he had ever done in his life — 
be wended his way towards the hotel at which our 
hero was staying. 

On inquiry, he found that Charles was in Jiis 
upurtmetit ; and he was conducted thither by one 
of the waiters. Our hero rose from the table at 
which he waB seated writing a letter ; ami he 
bowed with his wonted courtesy to the visitor, j 
whom he requested to be seated. This near view 
which Orrnsby obtainod of Charles, only tended to 
aggravate the painfulness of the omotions which he 
was previously experiencing ; for ho thought to 
himself, “ Good heavens ! that one on whose fea- 
tures nature has stamped everything excellent and 
magnanimous, should be inwardly so depraved and 
profligate 1” 

But Lord*Ormsby had not gone through half a 
lifetime of trouble without knowing how to conceal 
whatsoever emotions were agitating within him ; 
and it was therefore with unruffled countenance 
and with a cold level voice that he said, “ You will 
perhaps pardon me for not at onoe giving my name, 
Mr. De Vere ; and you will excuse me for being 
equally abrupt in announcing my business. In 
plain terms, therefore, I wish to know whether you 
can afford me any intelligence concerning Floribel 
Lister ?” 

Our hero started as if suddenly galvanized ; and 
he echoed the name, (< Floribel Lister ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” continued Ormsby. “ I am aware 
that you know her— indeed you know her well. 
You have seen her very lately— and if any one can 
tell where to find her, it is.you.” 

“ Now that I have recovered from the surprise 
into which the abruptness of your question threw 
me,” said our hero, with a frank calmness and yet 
with a manly dignity of demeanour, “ I would ask 
you, sir, who you are, and on whose behalf you 
come to catechise me P” 

“ I am one who experiences a deep interest in 
Floribel Lister. Yes— and in her cousin Agnos 
also — as you perhaps may as woll at once learn !” 


“But why, sir,” asked Charles, more aud moro 
astonished and bewildered, “do you adopt so much 
severity of look and tone towards me P You ac- 
tually seem to address me as if I were one who 
had given you sono offence !” 

“Perhaps I shall explain myself fully before we 
part,” rejoined Lord Ormsby. “In the first in- 
stance let us continue to speak of Floribel Lister. 
You, Mr. De Vere, recently beheld her : she was 
living in this city under the name of Ciprina.” 

“ Oh !” ejaculated Charles, as a wildly painful 
thought suddenly swept through bis brain ; does 
Agnes know that her cousin is not all that I have 
represented her P” 

“Talk not of Agnos now, air!” interrupted 
Ormsby, with unyielding sternness. “We will 
presently come to that topic.” 

“ Oh ! believe me,” exclaimod our hero, “ that if 
I have kept Agnes in the dark relative to whatso- 
ever I may know prejudicial to her cousin, it has 
been from the best of motives ! And then too, I 
did really believe at one time that she purposed to 
retire into seclusion, and lead an amended life !” 

There waB a frankness in De Yere's look and 
tone which Ormsby could not help admiring for 
the instant : but still it was with unflinching seve- 
rity that he said, “ I beg, Bir, that you will an- 
swer my question. What has becomo of Floribel 
Lister, who lately dwelt in thi9 city under the 
name of the Signora Ciprina ?” 

“As I have a soul to be saved, I do not know!” 
ejaculated Charles. “ She left Florence suddenly, 
at tho very moment when I purposed to reason 
nth her seriously and solftnnly upon the course 
of life bUo had adopted- ” 

“And can you, Mr. De Vere,” asked OrmBby, 
“ lay your hand upon your heart with the conviction 
that you are a proper shepherd to reclaim the lost 
sheep ?” 

Charles started : he looked very hard at his 
visitor : he again felt bewildered and astonished ; 
and he said, “There is something in your appear- 
ance which forbids me to think that you have 
come hither to offer me a gratuitous insult, and 
therefore I request that you will as deliberately 
explain your meaning as you have just put that 
singular question.” 

“ I should give you credit for frankness, Mr. 
De Vere,” rejoined the nobloman, “if I were not 
aware that you are capable of the . most hypo- 
critical effrontery.” 

Again Charles started; and ho ejaculated, “By 
heavens, sir, this is going too far. You know that 
it is ! You afe evidently a gentleman by social 
position— you even have an air of distinction * and 
it is therefore impossible you can be ignorant of 
the grossness of your conduct towards om : whjoiiftq 
never injured you. Now then, w mtnjlilrycfflf- 
self!” 

“ Theonly explanation which I have at present 
to give/*^h*?e 5 gd Ormsby, “ is that in the name 
of Miss Evelyn, and on her behalf, I recommend 
you to think no moro of her as your intended 
wife.” 

“What?” cried our hero, to whom this an- 
nouncement was as replete with a sudden excruci- 
ation as if it were impalement itself ; “ you tell me 
this seriously, Bir ? Ob, no ! sooner would I believe 
that the sun had ceased to shine on high than\hat 
Agnes Evelyn was unfaithful !” 




” uniuuuwRr JN o, sir!" responded Ormsby. 
But without entering into any particulars for 

io present 1 Inure neither tho time nor the 

>mper to do so— let me thoroughly impress you 
itb the fact that everything is at an end betwocu 
gnes Evolyn and yourself!’' 

Charles roeled and staggered two or three paces 
nckward, as if he wore smitten a sudden blow or 
ized with a vertigo. He gasped for breath, and 
is eyes glared wildly ; for Oruaaby spoke as if with 
le voice of doom itself. 

“ And now, sir,” said the nobleman, rising from 
is seat, “I shall take my departure.” 

“One word, sir I one word !” cried Charles, who 
as halt distracted. “Pray toll mo who vou are! 
o y^p come as a messenger from Agnos ? Or 
f other right? Oh, 1 knew not that she 
td a relative in the world l-aiid surely none other 
No. fc’3.— AatfL’s, 


lian a kinsman could bavo been sent with such a 
l icssa ge as this ?” ' 

“No matter who I am,” said Ormsby; “you 
i ill sooner or later know. But rest assured that 1 
e n not usurping iu respect to Agnos a right 
> Inch—” h 

“ AI h lhon >'\ cried Charles, clutching at a sudden 
c >pe, it is without the knowledge or consent of 
1 & nt>8 that ycu are interfering between us!” 

“ Within a very short time, Mr. Do Vere,” said 
Crrasby, “you shall receive a letter from Miss 
1 velyn which will fully confirm the announcement 
I have made to you.” 1 

tt " But w ^ afc ha ™ I doner” demanded our hero: | 
why am I thus cruelly treated ? Oh ! not lor a , 
si ogle instant can I think so ill of Agnes as to 
si ppose that she has listened to tho offers of an- I 
o! her who may perhaps be richer than myself ! No. I 
Vou XI. 
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no ! — even though she should discard me, I will yot 
love and worship her; because I shall have the 
conviction that for some unknown reason she must 
bo right although, my God ! it will be death to 

me ! 

The unhappy young man pressed his hand 
wildly to his brow; and a deep convulsing sob 
smote’ upon the ear of Lord Orrasby. 

“ If,” cried Charles, “my fault has been that I j 
have loved her too devotedly and too well — if it 
be a subjeot of reproach that in the fervour of my 
enthusiastic passion I have placed her image upon 
a pedestal and made it the object of my idolatrous 
worsbip, so that God himself is angered against 
mo— if on account of my readiness to lay down my j 
life for Agnes' sake, so that not ft single hair of ( 
her head should be injur6d,~4f for all these 
reasons I am to be discarded and cast off, then 
hoaven knows that they are potent enough 1” 

Lord Ormsby was staggered ; and for a mo- 
ment he felt an illimitable compassion stealing in 
upon his soul on behalf of this young man whose 
looks were calculated to inspire so deep an interest, 
and whose language was fraught with so much 
apparent sincerity. But then — like a blight upon 
the choicest flowers of the garden — like a frost 
upon the tender blossoms of the trees — came the 
withering rccolloction of all the statements he had 
heard from the lips alike of Mrs. Ilardress and 
Catrina Petroro. It was therefore with a mourn- 
ful shake of the head that Lord Ormsby said, 

“ Nothing can change the resolve which is taken. 
Everything is at an end between Agnes and your- 
self!” 

He was turning towards the door, when Charles 
exclaimed, “ One word more, sir ! one word more ! 
only one word !” 

Ormsby stopped; and just at that moment tho 
door opened. A waiter entered; and said, ad- 
dressing himself to Do Vere, “If you please, 
signor, to pardon this intrusion : but your 
mother- '* 

“My mother?” ejaculated our hero. “What 
of my mother 

“/Sho is hero, signor. Tho lady has just arrived 
— I told her that you had eomo one with you— she 
would not thoreforo immediately come ” 

“My mother hore!” cried Charles. “Oh, lot J 
mo hasten to her ! But Ah 1” ho ejaculated, j 
catching sight of Ormsby, whoso presonce for the 
moment he had forgotten: “will you answer me 
one question, sir P” and now he spoko in English 
again, so that, the waiter should not understand 
him. “Tell me who you are, that you have thus 
Imrl the power of wielding so terrible an in- 
fluence over my happiness— aye, over my entire 
destiny 1” 

The waiter, judging by the vehemence with 
which Charles spoke, that it would bo discreet for 
him to withdraw, openpd the door to retire. Mrs. 
De Vere was already in the ante-room ; and tho 
instant the door opened she rushed into the inner 
apartment. 

“ Charles! my dearest boy Charles 1” she cried, 
flinging her arms about his neck and straining him 
to her bosom ; “how uneasy have you made me ! 
This prolonged absence——” 

“ Mother ! — dear mother !” he oxclaimed ; “ I 
wrote to tell you the cause — ” 

“Then your letters must have miscarried !” eja- 


| culated Mrs. J)e Vere. “ I was so uneasy that J 
1 could not keep away any longer !” • 
j “Well, dear mother,” said Charles, “we will 
discuss all this presently. You see that I havo a 
gentleman with me.” 

Mrs. Bo Vere abruptly withdrew her arm3 from 
about her son’s neck ; and she turned towards tho 
visitor, whose presence she had not before noticed. 
Then a sudden and peculiar expression flitted over 
her countenance— an ejaculation at tho same time 
burst from tho nobleman's lips— it was echoed by 
one from those of the lady, for tho recognition was 
now mutual and complete ! 

“ Good God ! is it possible ?” was now the wild 
exclamation that thrilled from Mrs. Ho Vcro’s 
tongue. “ Can the dead become alive, and aro 
the lost thus to be found ? Yes, yes ! it is no de- 
lusion ! Tint are Morton Evelyn !” 

“ And you,” cried Lord Ormsby, “ are Lucy 
Maitland I” 


CHAPTER XLI. 

ORMSBY AND JtltR. T>H VERE. 

I> € 

What a stupendous revelation was this for 
Charles I)e Vere!— we moan tho revelation ot 
the fact that the individual whom lie behold 
before him was Morton Evelyn ; for he knew that 
this was the name of the father of hiB beloved 
Agnes, — that father who had so long boon looked 
upon as dead ! Yes — her father ! Ami, Oh ! 
Charles was now no longor at a loss to compre- 
hend the right by which this pcrsnna»o pro- 
claimed everything to bo at an end betwixt him 
and Agnes ! — but though the sourco of tho power 
and authority thus to act was no longor a mys- 
tery to our hero, he was still as much in the 
dark as over to conjecture the grounds upon which 
that decision so fatal tb his happiness had boon 
arrivod at. 

As for Lord Orrasby himself, he had for the mo- 
ment forgotten the presence of Charles in the 
sudden surprise which srnoto him on recognising 
Mrs. Do Vero ; and guarded and cautious though 
he habitually was, yot in tho excitement of the in- 
stant bo would have ojaculatod that name ot Li'cj, 
Maitland all the same, oven though death or cl is- 
I honour might have been the result to the lady her- 
self ! 

“ Yes— I am Morton Evelyn,” he §aid ; “ and it 
may indeed appear unto you as if tho lost were 
being found— as if tho gravo were giving up its 
doad — and as if tho perished and the decensod were 
being resuscitated ! And perhaps never, novoi 
should 1 have proclaimed myself to tho world, oi 
returned again amidst tho busy haunts of man 
were it not that circumstances have marvellously 
altered with me, and I am in reality that whic! 
twenty years ago I only for a brief space fanciec 
myself to be !” 

A sudden light appeared to flash in unto th< 
brain of Charles De Vere ; and he ojaculatod 
“ Oh, now I understand it all ! You aro ennoble< 
and you are rich — you are Lord Ormsby in trutl 
and reality — and it is for this reason the#. youi 
lordship has forbidden me to aspire to tbo hand o 
your daughter !” 
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“ What, my poor boy !” exclaimed Mrs. De 
Vere, turning towards her son and surveying him 
with mingled auxiety and tender interest : “ are 
you doomed to disappointment in a matter where 
oil your fondest hopes are concerned ?” 

“ Mrs. De Vere,” said Lord OrmBby gravely, 
“ I should not of my own aocord have entered 
upon this topic in your presence. Mr. De Vere, 
you would do well not to pursue it.” 

“ My lord, I have no secrets from my mother,” 
replied the young man. 

The nobleman gazed upon him with the deepest 
attention for a few moments ; and he thought to 
himsolf, <f IIe is either the most accomplished 
hypocrite— or else he is tho victim of a series of 
errors or mistakes more extraordinary than were 
ever before Combined in the shape of circumstan- 
tial evidence !” 

“Mother,” exclaimed Charles, with an air of the 
most ingonuous frankness, “ it is ovident that you 
are well acquainted with Lord Ormsby — you must 
have known his lordship in other times — and I 
will now leave you with him. You will tell his 
lordship, my dear mother, how devotedly I lore 
his daughter Agnes— and perhaps you may be 
enabled to satisfy him that at least by my conduct 
1 am worthy of that young lady, though X hate no 
fortune to offer and no patrician rank to annex 
unto her own.” 

Having thus spoken, Charles Do Vere rushed 
from tho room, leaving Lord Ormsby and his 
mother alone together. Then, the instant the door 
closed behind our hero, Mrs. De Vere sank upon 
her knees iu tho presence of the nobleman ; and 
she said in u voice that was full of emotion, 
“Twenty years ago you were my bonefactor— my 
saviour ! — and tor those twenty years have I 
cherished an undying grutitudofor your name!” 

“Itiso, my dear madum — rise!” oxcluimed 
Ormsby, much moved by the scene. “ May X hope 
that naught unpleasant of disagreeable can ensue 
from tho unguarded and indiscreet way in which 
lore now ejaculated your name? I mean your 
son ” 

“ lie will suspect nothing at all associated wiLh 
tho real truth,” answored Mrs. De Vere. “He 

knows that my family name was Maitland You 

will perhaps permit mo to represent to him that 
you and 1 were old friends, and bonce tho familiar 
terms in which wo addressed each other tho 
moment the recognition was mutual aud com- 
plete.” 

“Say what you will, Mrs. Do Vere,” answered 
Lord Ormsby: “I shall not contradict you. But 
have you never mentioned to your son that you 
were acquainted with mo many long years ago ?” 

“ No— never,” responded Mrs. Do Vere. 

“Will he not therefore think it strange,” in- 
quired Ormsby, “ that such should have been the 
tact and yet that you should have never mentioned 
it 1” 

“ I must devise some excuse— must frame some 
explanation to account for the circumstance. Alas, 
my lord!” continued Mrs. Do Vere, in a sad tone, 
“ it will not be the first time that X have found 
myself compolled to have recourse to duplicities 
and decoits for the purpose of satisfying my son’s 
min# and explaining points whereupon he has 
questioned mo. You may possibly conceive, for 
instance, that when he has asked me to tell him of 


his father— when he has inquired where wo were 
married, and where bis sire died, and where ho was 

buriod Oh, my lord ! I have felt that to be 

compelled to give utterance to falsehoods on such 
solemn points as these, was horrible ! horrible l 
And yet 1 have been oompolled to do so ! But you 
know that Charles is the Bon of my betrayer— and 
that betrayer still lives—” 

“ You never mentioned to me,” said Ormsby, 
“ the name of your betrayer.” 

“No— X remember that I did not,” she re- 
joined : then, after a few moments’ reflection, she 
went on to say, “ But towards one who proved so 
great a benefactor as you, t must have no secrets. 
My betrayer was Lord Mendloshara. He was 
married at the time when he seduced mo from the 
path of virtue. Twenty years ago I told you the 
tale when you met me in the streets of Ijondon 
and rescued me from becoming an outcast irre- 
deemably lost as so many thousands are in that 
mighty metropolis ! Yen— on that memorable 
evening I told you ray tale, though suppressing 
the name of my seducer, l^erhaps you have for- 
gotten it ?” 

. “ Not one single word— not one single syllable 
of that tale have I ever forgotten !” replied 
Ormsby. “ 1 conceived au interest iu your wel- 
fare ; and often and often have I thought of you 
and wondered what hud become of you. Vos — I 
recollect you told mo that when you first knew 
your betrayer and learnt to love him, that you 
were ignorant ho was a married man.” 

“Aud, Oh ! how guileful whs his conduct!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. De Vere. “But on this it is now 
useless to dwell. To a certuin extent his lordship 
has made me a reparation ” 

“Perhaps it was through his interest,” remarked 
Ormsby, “ that your son — Ais son, as i may also call 
him — has obtained the diplomatic impoiutmoafc he 
holds ?” 

“Yes,” anssvored Mrs. De Vere ; “and more 
than that, Lord Mendlesham has made mo an 
allowance of two hundred pounds a year, which 
income has boon regularly paid througlf tho agency 

of an attorney Ah! you know him by tho bye! 

X mean Mr. Timperloy.” 

“ Mr. Timperloy,” remarked tho nobleman, 
“after a long career of iniquity, is at length about 
to be rendered amenable to justice for the crowning 
turpitude of his life.” 

“ What does your lordship mean ?” asked Mrs. 
Do Vere, her curiosity becoming suddenly much 
excitod. 

“ I mean that he is within the walls of a gaol,” 
responded Ormsby, “ accused of the murder of 
Mrs. Chicklade ?” 

Mrs. Do Vere started with the wildest astonish- 
ment ; and then she ejaculated, “ What ! iu tho 
murderer of Mrs. Chicklade ?” 

“Yes— there can be no doubt of it,” replied 
Ormsby. “ Circumstances have come to light which 
prove that he hud the strongest poasiblo motive at 
the time to make away with the wretched woman.” 

“ Wretched woman indoed !” exclaimed Mrs, De 
Vere. “Just at that period she discovered me — 
she haunted mo — harassing my life — extori mg 
money from mo— aye, aud even placing mo in a 
position most deplorably suspicious in the prc:v,neo 
of my own son! — And Mr. Timperloy was her rnui- 
deror ! Ah ! now X recollect,” she ejaculated, 
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« that very same day Mr. Timpcrley called upon 

. in 

me : 

“ And then be called upon Sir John Halham," 
added Ormsby ; “ and there can be no doubt that 
after leaving Sir John Dalham’s villa, he must 
have met Mrs. Chioklade in the lane and he killed 
her.” 

“ And that unfortunate Winifred Barrington,” 
interjected Mrs. He Vere, “ was therefore innocent 
after all. Oh, how great a criminal is the man 
Timporley ! But we were ere now speaking, my 
lord, of my own circumstances. I owe you all 
possible explanations: — pray permit me to give 
them. I am going back twenty years. At that 
time I was seduced from the paternal homo in a 
distant county by Lord Mendlesbam. He brought 
me up to London and he abandoned me. 1 was 
in a way to become a mother. It was you who 
saved me — yes — you, my benefactor, who Baved mo 
from becoming a degraded and lost wanderer in 
tho streets of London! You saved me that night 
—you subsequently called upon me at the house 
wliero I dwelt — and I told you that if I had money 
sufficient to enable me to get back to ray native 
place, I would throw raysolf at iny parents' feet, 
and I believed and hoped they would receive their 
erring daughter back to their arms. You gave me 
that money. 1 travelled to my native place : but, 
alas! my hopes were destined to experience the 
bitterest disappointment. My mother had died of 
grief on account of my flight from homo: my 
father spurned mo from the door. Yea — ho was 
implacable ! No intervention on the part of 
friends could move him : tho letters I sent re- 
mained unnoticed. He never forgave mo ! Al- 
most broken-hearted, I dragged myself away from 
my native village, to hide my shame olsewhere. 
In another place where I was a complete stranger 
I earned a precarious and scanty subsistence with 
my needle. At longth I became a mother : ray 
Charles was born. I then wrote to his father, 
Lord Mendlesbam, imploring that he would not 
leave his Jjabe to perish for want along with its 
wretched mother. It waB then that oither through 
compunctious feelings, or else for the purpose of 
hushing up tho affair so that it might never come 
to tho ears of his wife, his lordship agreed to allow 
me the income of two hundred a-year, as I ere 
now informed you. And then I took the name of 
He Yere— a name wbieh had once been in my 
family ; and I sought another place of abode. I 
settled myself in Leicestershire. There I reared 
my son in virtue and in goodness ; and God grunt 
that tho tenour of my life for twenty years past 
may have atoned for my one fault !" 

“ Oh, yes — it must hove done so 1” exclaimed 
OrmBbv, much moved : “ it must have done so ! 
Mrs. He Vere, I bear none but the most friendly 
feelings towards you, and you will therefore give 
me credit for sincerity 'when I declare that I am 
rejoiced to hear the account you have rendered me 
of yourself— for it proves that the one fault has in- 
deed been atoned tor 1” 

11 And, Ob, my lord!" resumed Mrs. Ho Vere, 
“ in return for all the friendship which you have 
displayed towards me, my heart has ever cherished 
the mneerest gratitude ! I have a few more ob- 
servations to make. A little time ago Lord 
Mendlesbam procured for Charles an appointment 
Government office ; and this circumstance 


I compelled us to leavo our rural home, in Leicester- 
! shire and settle in the British metropolis. Acei- 
i dent led us to fix our abode at Belmont Cotteg 
which ohanced to be in the immediate vicinity of 
Sidney Villa. The instant I heard the name of 
Evelyn, and learnt that she was your daughter, I 
became deeply, deeply interested in her. I re- 
solved to keop my eye upon her, and to watch over 
her welfare, for your sake. Yet I did not choose 
to court her acquaintance: I was diffident in 
forming an intimacy with tho daughter of the 
very man who had rescued me from the streets! 
I remembered from what a pitch of degradation 
you had lifted me up ; and I thought to myself, 
‘If by any possibility Morton Evelyn should not 
be really dead, and if ho should ever como back, 
ho might look with indignation upon me if he 
thought that I had obtruded myself upon the 
notice of his pure-minded, chaste, and virtuous 
daughter!' — But as I have alroady told you, I 
conceived the utmost intorest on behalf of Agnes 
Evelyn ; and when I learnt that tho Hon. Hector 
Hardress had accidentally become acquainted with 
her and purposed to call at Sydney Villa " 

“ Ah 1" ejaculated Ormsby, “ I know what you 
are about Jo state. You wrote Agnes a lotter of 
warning, and you signod it An Unknown Friend'* 

“ Yes : such was the step that I took," replied 
Mrs. I)c Vere. 

“ Agnes, when telling mo all tho incidents of 
her life," said Ormsby, “failed not to mention 
this one. It was very kind on your part, Mrs. 
Ho Vere ; and this day has shown you that Mor- 
ton Evelyn does live to thank you for tho interest 
you took in his daughter !” 

“Ob, but consider tho illimitable obligations 
under which I lie towards you !" exclaimed Mrs. 
Ho Vere ; “and then speak not of thanks to me ! 
But, Ah ! what was that which poor Charles told 
mo just now ?" 

“It is with tho prof«)undc8t sorrow, Mrs. Ho 
Vere," replied Ormsby, “that I have to repeat to 
you tho same declaration which I ere now made to 
your son. Everything is at an end between him 
and Agnes ; and, Oh ! it is indeed fortunate that 
you should have como to Florence to look after 
him, for I fear that he has formed a con- 
nexion " 

“What, my lord!” ejaculated Mrs. Ho Vere, 
becoming palo as death ; “ Charles has formed an 
improper connexion ? Ob, no ! it is impossible ! 
You must be labouring under some tremendous 
error ! What ! Charles do aught that is wrong ? 
Oh, no! no! I will believe almost anything 
rather than that ! Hepend upon it, you are mis- 
taken !" 

“ It is a sad thing for me, Mrs. He Vere," said 
Ormsby, “ to become the means of creating any 
unpleasant feeling between yourself and your son 
— still more unpleasant to me to stretch forth my 
hand and tear away from your eyes the bandage 
rbioh has hitherto covered it in reference to the 
conduct of Charles. But if you press me on the 
point—" 

“Oh, for hoaven's sake, explain yourself!" cried 
Mrs. He Vere. “ If after our meeting to-day you 
had bidden Charles consider that everything was 
at an end betwixt him and Agnes, I should nave 
aturally considered that it was because you 
would not consent to bestow the hand of your 
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daughter upon a youth of illegitimate birth; Bu 
inasmuch ” 

“ Mrs. Be Vere,” interrupted the nobleman, “ I 
am utterly devoid of such pride or such prejudice 
—aye, and incapable, too, of such monstrous in- 
justice ! I tell you that your eon is not worthy 
of all the eulogiums which you in your maternai 
fondness might naturally be inclined to pais upon 
him ; and it pains me to add that ho assuredly is 
not worthy of espousing my daughter. I am 
grieved— Oh! I am grieved, because I had though 
so well of him, and I know that Agnes loves him 
— yes, fondly, dearly loves him ; end therefore the 
blow for her will bo terrible to a degree ! And 
yet that blow must be inflicted. There is no alter- 
native !” 

“ Bat the crime— tho crime which Charles has 
committed P” exclaimed Mrs. Be Vere, in a per fee 
stato of mental agony. 

“ Alas,” rejoined Ormsby, “ under the mask of 
friendship bo *seduced the beautiful quadroon wife 
nf his friend Gustavus Barrington— and she is 
living as a mistress under his protection V? 

Again did Mrs. Bo Vere become as pale as 
death ; for the accusation was delivered with a 
mingled sadness and solemnity which , gave^it all 
the force of truthfulness ; and the unfortunate 
mother was shocked, confounded, almost annihilated 
by the intelligence. A letter which Charles had 
written to her, explaining the reasons of bis com 
tinuod sojourn in Florence, had happened to mis- 
carry : she had become alarmed on his account, 
when hearing of all the terrible things which had 
occurred in reference to Lucrezia di Mirano ; and 
jo she had set off from Naples to seek her son in 
;bo Tuscan capital. Now, therefore, on hearing 
hat accusation from Lord OrraHby’s lips, sho was 
jmitten with the idea that her son’s silenco might 
iavo been occasioned by that very guiltiness of 
conduct wherewith he was now obarged ; and thus 
ler strong maternal faith* in the rectitude of her 
joloved boy received an immenso shock. 

“ Again I declare, my dear madam,” said Lord 
Irmsby, “ that it grieveB mo sorely to commu- 
licate unpleasant tidings in reference to your son: 

jut it is not my fault. I now leave you and 

■ost assured that no one will rejoice more unfeign- 
;dly than I, to hear that by your good advice you 
nay have brought back your son into the path of 
Tctitude and prudence. Fardwel), madam — and 
nay Charles yet be everything that you could 
vish him !” 

Lord Ormsby pressed Mrs. Be Vere’s hand with 
riendly warmth ; and then he hurried from the 
ipartment. Traversing the ante-room, he reached 
he staircase, and descended into the court yard of 
he hotel. There he beheld CharleB pacing to and 
ro with agitated steps ; and the instant our hero 
taught sight of the nobleman, be flew towards 
dm. 

“ Now, my lord,” he cried, “ what is your de- 
ision P Is it to revoke the sentence so se- 
vere - 

‘ Your mother await9 you, young maD,” an- 
vrored Ormsby. “ Go to her at once : she will 
five you explanations.” 

l^oroupon Lord Ormsby hastily quitted the 
intel, while Charles rushed Up-stairs to his mother. , 
3ut there was a terrible alarm in bis heart, inas- j 
auch as he could not conceal from himself that | 


there was naught encouraging in the tone and 
look of the nobleman from whom he had just 
parted. 

** Mothor, tell me,” he cried, bb ho rushed into 
her presence, “am I to learn the worst ?” 

“ Yes — tho worst,” responded Mrs. Be Vere, 
whose demeanour was half sad, half angry* “By 

your own folly and wickedness ” 

“ Oh, but this is too much !” cried Charlos, half 
frantic. “ What ! you likewise accuse me ? you t my 
mother ? Ob, then there is at least one to whose 
sense of justice I will appeal !” — and ho rushed 
towards the door. 

“ Stop, stop ! I command you, Charles 1” cried 
Mrs. Bo Vere. “ Whithor aro you going P to 
whom will you appeal ?” 

“To Agnes herself !”— and tho next instant 
Charles disappeared from the view of his mother. 

She dew after him : but trippiug ovor a foot- 
stool, she foil heavily— her forehead catno in vio- 
lent concussion with the edge of a table— and oho 
was deprivod of consciousness. 

Let us now return to Lord Ormsby — who, on 
quitting tho hotel, was pursuing his way towards 
his own quarters, when all of a sudden some one 
ejaculated, “ Ah, Mr. Hargrave !” — and Gustavus 
Barrington bounded towards him. 

“What! is it possible ?” oxclaimod the young 
man : “ wo meet in Florenco ! What on earth 
are you doing here ? It cannot be that in your 
kindness you have come to search after me—” 

“ Not exactly — and jot it is well that wo tmvo 
met,” responded Ormsby. “ Have you received 
any particular intelligence relative to Mr. Pin- 
nook ?” 

“Yes— that he is ill.” 

“ Ho is dead,” rejoined Ormsby. “ Yes, dead ! 
and he has left all his for turn) to— to — your 
wife.” 

“ Bead ?** said Gustavus : “ that kind-hearted, 
hospitable gentleman dead!” — and tho tears started 
from his eyes. “ But does Emily know this ?” 

“ I think that by this time sho does^’ responded 
Ormsby ; “ for I took some measures to ensuro 
tho conveyance of tho intelligence to her.” 

“ Oh, I must go and see Charles Bo Vere at 
ones !” cried Gustavus. “An event ao serious— so 
important ” 

“Charlos Bo Vere?” ejaculated Lord Ormsby, 
n astonishment. “Do you mean that you see 
Charles Be Vere P — is it possible that you can 
meet him under existing circumstances?” 

It was tho turn of Gustavus Barrington to 
azo upon Lord Ormsby with surprise; and be 
said, “ Why should I not meet Charles Be Vere ? 
He is one of the kindest friends I over had ?” 

The nobleman started. What could he think ? 
Either that Gustavus was hoodwinked as to the 
■eal state of affairs ; or else that he was a willing 
accessory to his own dishonour, and that ho was 
tow hypocritically affecting to be ignorant thereof. 
However, that ho might proceed cautiously and 
guardedly, tho nobleman said, “Perhaps you 
would oxplain the circumstances under which you 
are still tarrying at Florence, and why the very 
instant a serious piece of intelligence is eom- 
unicatod to you, you think of rushing off to Mr. 
Bo Vere ?” 

“Ah, my dear Mr. nargrave,” sahl Gustavus, 

“ from you I oan have no secrets ! You know all 
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about my sojourn in Jamaioa and the circum- 
stances connected with my marriage— you even 
warned mo against an alliance with Emily— you 
are cognizant of her behaviour in respect to the 
document which so vitally couoeraed the interests 
of in y poor old grandfather—” 

“And therefore/* interjected Ormsby, who 
guessed what was coming, “ you will now admit 
me completely into your confidence and tell mo 
what has occurred P” 

“ Emily has led me the most wretohed of lives/* 
pursued Gustavus : “ she has sought to usurp a 
stupendous empire over me by enthralling me in 
bonds more fatal than those whioh the wiles of 
Dalilah wove for the infatuated Sampson. She 
plunged me into a vortex of dissipation, in order 
that luxurious pleasures might render me her 
slave. I have both loved and hated her. Oh, it 
was impossible to escape altogether from the im- 
pression which that love of hers so frenetic and so 
strange— so wild and so ardent — waB naturally 
calculated to make upon . my soul ! And thus 
perhaps I should havo continued captive in the 
bonds which she had cast around me, if circum- 
stances had not suddenly transpired to turn all my 
thoughts and ideas into a new channel— to make 
me a man once more— to raise me up from the 
grovelling position of a dissipated voluptuary, and 
lead mo to think of the various duties that I owed 
to society, to myself, and to others ! Then a ter- 
rible scene took place between us at the hotel 
where we put up in Florence, — a soono upon the 
details of whioh 1 will not dwell. Suffice it to say 
that it was more than man could endure — and I 
separated from her 1” 

“ Ah ! you separated from her ?** said Lord 
Ormsby. “And what followed P” 

“Kuowing how generous-hearled and high- 
principled was Charles Do Vere,” pursued Gua- 
tavus, “I resolved to consult him. I had no other 
friend in Florence— and, Oh ! I felt the necessity 
of bring well advised in such circumstances. I 
merely wished to separate from Emily for a 
period, tbaf she might have leisure to reflect upon 
the whole tenour ol' her conduct towards me, and 
make up her mind to the pursuance of a different 
course. I implored De Vere to act as a mediator 
—and ho consented. I proposed that Emily 
dbftuld go to Jamaica to attend upon her father, 
while I proceeded to England to sojourn awhile 
in the society of my cousin Winifred and her hus- 
band. Emily demanded time to reflect upon the 
proposals; and she likewise insisted upon being 
removed from the hotel into private lodgings. 1 
hogged De Vere to see that this was done, and to 
escort her to her new abode ” 

“ You begged him to do this ?” said Ormsby, 
who iult as if a mist were beginning to clear away | 
from before his eyes. 

“ Yes— for I knew that in De Vere both Emily 
and myself had a stanch friend who would act 
impartially between us. And now, to be brief, an 
entire week has passed away— and day after day, 
therefore, have I been compelled to request De 
Vere to call upon her— ‘to reason with her — to re- 
monstrate— to entreat that she will be reasonable 
—or oven to threaten her if sho refused; and 
painful though to him the task has been, yet has 
jhe fulfilled it. Yes — painful indeed ! — for he has 
i^pcrienced scenes of violence with Emily 


aye, and on the other hand, he has also been 
fearful lest her reputation should sufler by these 
continued visits on the part of a young man who 
was in no way related to her.” 

“ He has told you all this P” asked Lord 
Ormsby. 

“ Yes/* rejoined Gustavus ; “ and I owe him a 
thousand obligations. Ah ! I remember, on one 
occasion Emily endeavoured to cajole him over to 
her own interests ; she caught him by the baud, 
and at that moment the landlady’s daughter en- 
tered the room. An equivocal interpretation 
might possibly have been put upon the soene ; and 
De Vere’s virtuous spirit revolted against it. He 
therefore represented to me how painful and in- 
convenient his position was becoming——** 

“ Is it all so ?” ejaculated Ormsby. 

“Good heavens, Mr. Hargrave!** cried Gus- 
tavus, “you seem to doubt itP Why should you 
do so P Oh ! believe me there exists not a nobler 
character than Charles De Vere ! — au,d it is not his 
fault if everything yet remains most unsatisfactory 
and unsettled in reference to my wife. Perhaps 
you will accuse me of weakness, but I could not 
possibly leave Florence while she is in such a frame 
of mind. It is a sort of madness : and when I 
knowHhat it all springs from the illimitable love 
which sho bears for me, I experience a certain 
degree of pity— yes, a sympathy and a commisera- 
tion, which would not suffer me to quit Florence 
until somethityg definitive shall have been Bottled.’* 

“ What does your wife require P” demanded 
Ormsby. 

“ That we should live together again, without 
any interval of separation/* rejoined Gustavus. 
“ Her incessantly reiterated stipulation is that wo 
should meet and discuss our differences together 
without the aid of an intermediary. Put to this 
I will not assent. To tell you the truth, Mr. 
Hargrave, there aro certain reasons which not 
merely make mo tromb^p for my own life, but 
also dread lest sho should lay violent hands upoa 
herself. Thus I dare not meet her — neithor dare 
I abandon hor in Florence amongst strangors; 
for I cannot forget that with all her faultB sho is 
my wife, and that perhaps the greatest of those 
faults is that of loving me too devotedly and too 
well ! Oh, if you would interest yourself in our 
behalf !— for I dare no longer expect that Charles 
De Vere will consent to encounter such painful 
scenes ” 

“Oh, howl have wronged him! how I have 
wronged him !’* ejaculated Ormsby. 

!t Wronged him?” echoed Gustwrus, in astonish- 
I ment. “ What on earth do you mean ? To 
wrong Charles De Vere would be the greatest of 
I crimes !’* 

“Come quick! come quick!” exclaimed the 
nobleman : “ let us hasten to his hotel ! let mo 
clasp him in my arms, aB if he were my own very 
dear son ! lot me tell him that Agnes shall bo his 
bride !** 

Gustavus was amazed at this gush of words 
which poured forth from the other’s lips; aud 
following the track of his rapid footsteps, ho in- 
quired, “ Good heavens ! what does all this mean P 
and what have you been saying to Charles De 
Vere P” 4 

“1 have misjudged him in overy sense!*’ ejacu- 
lated Ormsby. “ There havo been misropresenta- 
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tions and errors !— particular circumstances have 
creuted the* falsest impressions ! But come, and 
you shall see how everything will be cleared up 1” 

In a few minutes they reached tho hotel ; and 
Lord Ormsby at once led the way up to the apart* 
ments where he had so recently separated from 
our hero's mother. He opened the door of tho 
inner room, G-ustavus following him closely. At 
the first glance they beheld no one : but the nest 
moment ejaculations of alarm burst from the lips 
of both as their eyes settled upon the prostrate 
form of a female upon the floor. 

This was Mrs. Be Yere. They raised her 
she was in a state of unconsciousness, and the 
blood was trickling from a wound in tho forokead. 
Water was sprinkled upon her face, and she soon 
began to recover. 

t£ Ah, my lord !” sho said, as she slowly opened 
her area ; “ is it a horrible dream P Yes ! — mo- 
thougbt you had forbidden Charles from think' 
ing any more of your daughter as his future 
brido- 

“ Good heavens, who are you, Mr. Hargrave P” 
cried Gustavus, in the most bewildering astonish- 
ment. “^ur daughter? That means Agnes 
Evelyn ! And you therefore—’* 

“ Yes, Gustavus— yes,” said tho nobleman ; 
“ you have now learnt my secret — but it need be 
no longer a secret from you ! Mrs. I)e Yere, this 
is Mr. Barrington. Your son has been fearfully 
misjudged — ho is innocent — he is the virtuous and 
well-principled young man you ever took him to 
be. Where is be P” 

“ Where is he ? Oh 1” — and Mrs. Bo Vero 
pressed her hand to her brow, “Ho is gone! 
gone !” 

“ Gone P” eehood both Ormsby and Gustavus. 
“ Whither is he gone ?” 

“ lie said that there was yet one to whom he 
could appeal,” rejoined Mrs. l)e Vere ; “ and ho 

fled Oh ! 1 remember it all now ! And tny 

language towards him was so angry and severe !” 

At this inotant the door opened and the qua- 
droon burst into the apartment. She flung up her 
veil ut the same moment; and hor eyes flashod 
strange fires as she bent her glances upon her 
husband, exclaiming, “At length we meet! and 
it iB to part no more ! You will come with me. 
What ! Mr. Hargrave P” j 

‘ Mrs. Barrington, permit me,” interjected j 
Ormsby, “ to have a few words of private conver- 
sation with you. This lady is the mother of Mr. 
Be Vere. You see that she is ill— wounded — 
suffering—” 

‘‘Gustavus,” said Emily, turning impatiently 
from Ormsby, “will you come with me — yes or 
no?” 

“For heaven’s sake hear reason!” said Gus- 
tavuB. 

“ ’Tis you who must hear reason !” cried the 
quadroon. “ Listen! It is now my turn to make 
propositions. My father is dead — and 1 inherit 
his immense fortune. You may give your own 
wealth to your cousin and hor husband, if you 
will: I agree to it — I recommend it. But come 
you with me to Jamaica, and I make you the 
master of all my own riches.” 

“JMrs. Barrington,” said Ormsby, “ I beg and 
entreat that you will grant me a few minutes in 
private.” 


“ Not a minuto ! not a moment 1 not a second !” 
ejaculated the quadroon, sending the lightnings of 
her looks flashing fiercely upon the nobleman. “ I 
want n< body to interfere betwixt me and my hus- 
band. There has been already too much of all 
this mediation on the part of Mr. Bo Yere. I am 
| wearied of it! Gustavus, lot your decision be 
j promptly given yes or no?” 

“I owo it to myself, Emily,” replied young 
Barrington, with firm tone and decisive look, “to 
act the dignified part of a husband and of a man. 
I will no longer be your slave. I will not bend 
to your caprices: I will not yield to your im- 
periousness. My answer therefore is that I will 
| not go to Jamaica until I shall liavo visited Eng- 
land, to attend to my own affairs and to congratu- 
late my cousin on her m&rnaoro aye, and also 

to drop a tear upon tho tomb of my deceased 
grandsire 1” 

“llefleot. well, Gustavus,” said Emily, “de- 
flect well,” she repeated, in a still moro sombre 
tone than at first, and with a more sinister light 
flashing in her eves. 

“ Emily ! Emily 1” ejaculated her husband ; 
“ why — why do everything you can to enlargo the 
gulf that is open between us, instead of doing 
your best to bridge it P” 

“ Once for all, Gustavus,” said the quadroon, 1 — 
“ once tor all, will you como — yea or nay P” 

“ No,” he responded, firmly and decisively. 

She turned abruptly round; and the impression 
of the otherB was that sbo wub about to pass 
rapidly away from them. But her hands clutched 
certain objects which she had hidden beneath her 
garments ; and as she suddonly faced about again, 
she appeared with a pistol in her right hand and 
a small phial in her left. 

“Then wo dio together!” she ejaculated: and 
at the same instant sho discharged the pistol 
which sho levelled point blank at her husband. 

Gustavus bounded forward and fell headlong 
upon the floor. Mrs. Be Yere chrieked — and. 
Ormsby rushed towards the quadroon to snatch 
the phial from her hand. But in a moment she 
tossed tho pistol away from her — she raised tho 
! phial to her lips— swallowed tho contents— and 
then with a wild oxultant cry flung tho buttle 
upon the floor.* 

“Wretched woman! what have you clone?” 
exclaimed Ormsby : but these words wore instan- 
taneously followed by a cry of joy as ho beheld 
Gustavus Barrington spring up to his feet, for he 
had merely tripped over tho very same footstool 
which had ere now thrown down Mrs. Be Vere. 

“Emily!” he exclaimed, “would you havo 
murdered your own husband ?” 

A shriek pealed from her lips, as hor dismayed 
lookB were swept over tho form of Gustavus, aud 
she saw (at least as far as she could judge) that 
he was not even so much as wounded. 

“You live,! you livo!” she cried: “you live 
to mock me P— and I die poisoned ! Ob, my 
God!” 

“ Poisoned P” echoed Mrs. Be Yere, with a 
scream. “ Let assistance be summoned !” 

“Fear nothing, madam!” interrupted Gus- 
tavus: “there was no bullet in tho pistol, and the 
contents of that phial wero of tho most harmless 
description!” 

“ Say you so ?” cried the quadroon : and hasten- 
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ing to pick up the bottle, she added, “ No, no ! he 
ia deceiving you 1 Ho lives— and I die !" 

Thus speaking, ‘the quadroon made one bound 
towards the spot where she had flung down the 
pistol : but Lord Ormsby was beforehand with her 
—and he snatched it up. 

“It is useless to give yourself any trouble, my 
lord," said Gustavuc, “concerning that weapon. 
It is a revolver, as I perceive— but the remaining 
barrels are as harmlessly charged as the one which 
has been fired off. As for you, Emily, it is an in- 
nocent drug which you have swallowed : but your 
twofold crime is not the less because heaven has 
frustrated you in its execution 1" 

The quadroon stared upon her husband with 
her large burning eyes ; and it was evident that 
she was utterly bewildered what to think or how 
to act. 

“Your proceedings have been watobed, Emily," 
continued Gustavus; “and fortunate it is that 
Buch precautions were taken, or else murder and 
suicide would ere now have been the horrible ter- 
mination of the scene ! Yes— you were watched 
and followed the other night when you visited the 
gunsmith's* and subsequently the chemist’s! At 
the former place you purchased a revolver- pistol, 
which you made the man load in your own presence: 
yes— you saw that he duly charged each barrel 
with a bullet ! At the other place you purchased 
poison. But Catrina Petroro was on jour track ; 
and subsequently she purchased a similar pistol at 
tho same gunsmith's, and a similar phial of fluid 
at the chemist’s. Tho pistol she ordered to be 
charged with powder only ; and into the phial she 
ordered eome simple mixture to be poured. This 
weapon and this phial were substituted for the 
articles which you yourself had purchased, and 
which you had placed in a bureau. Thus, thanks to 
these precautions, my life has been rescued from 
your murderous aims, and you still live to repent 
of your misdoeds !" 

It was with an inscrutable expression of coun- 
tenance that the quadroon listened to this speech ; 
and when i^was finished, she still stood motionless 
in the midst of the apartment, her burning eyes 
fixed upon her husband. 

“ I think, Mrs. Barrington,” said Lord Ormsby, 
“ that after the scene which has just occurred, you 
cannot fail to recognise the prudence and propriety 
of separating from your husband for a time — 

“ Yes — bo it so !” Bhe abruptly ejaculated. 
“I now wish it ! I now desiro it ! Go you' to 
England, Gustavus. I shall at once set off for 
Prance, and at Havre I shall ombark for the West 
Indies. When we meet again you will appreciate 
all the fond love that has 'been borne for you by 
your Emily !" 

With these words, she abruptly quitted the 
room, closing the door behind her. Gustavus 
sprang a couple of paces fprward as if to follow her 
—and then stopping short, he said with an air of 
bewildered uncertainty, “I know not whether to 
let her depart thus and abandon her to her own 
wild will — or whether to try for the last time 
the effects of friendly remonstrance and per- 
suasion P" 

He glanced towards Lord Ormsby, aB if appeal- 
ing to him for advice, and suffering the nobleman 
to oomprehend that one word from his lips would 
decide him how to act. But Ormsby saw that it 


was a subject too delicate for him to interfere 
with : it was a point to be cleared up*only by him 
whom it most vitally concerned. 

“ No,” said Gustavus, suddenly making up his 
mind : “ I will not seek her presence again ! Tis 
better that everything should be at an end between 
us !" 

“ And now," exclaimed Mrs. Be Vere, “ what 
about Charles P Who will go to seek him ?" 

“One minute, my dear tnadam, and I will re* 
turn 1" said Lord Ormsby : and he hastened from 
the room. 

Mrs. Be Vere resumed her seat upon the sofa, 
where she abandoned herself to her painful reflec- 
tions in reference to the abrupt departure of her 
son ; while Gustavus, throwing himself upon an 
ottoman in the window-recess, gave way to his 
meditations in respect to Emily. 

In a few minutes Lord Ormsby returned ; and 
he said, “ There can be no doubt, my dear madam, 
that Charles has quitted Florence. But I have 
penned a hasty note and sent a courier in pursuit 
of him. In that billet I have told him that every- 
thing is satisfactorily cleared up— and I have 
begged him to come back. Doubtless he will be 
overtaken ! At all events, if it should be other- 
wise, ,we shell know where to find him. He will 
proceed to England ” 

“ Yes !" pxolaimed Mr&. Be Vere : “ but, Oh ! 
conceive the agony of soul he will enduro !— the 
painful affliction and cruel suspense until every- 
thing shall be cleared up ! And if in such a 
frame of mind he should seek Agnes, most cruelly 
will he afflict her likewise 1" 

“ True ! true !” said Ormsby : “ but let us hope 
that the courier will succeed in overtaking him." 

“By what means did he depart F" inquired 
Mrs. Be Vere. 

“ It would seem," replied Lord Ormsby, “ that 
rushing down into the court-yard, he demanded 
how soon he could have an equipage got in readi- 
ness to take him on a lon& journey. At that very 
moment a oourier was about to start with a post- 
horse — Charles saw the animal waiting in the 
court-yard— he at once hired it — tho courier sur- 
rendered it to him— and he galloped away. ” 

“ Ah, then, my poor son is half-frantic !" criod 
Mrs. Do Vere in an agony of grief; “ and there 
is not even a certainty in respect to the particular 
route that he may take !" 

“ Tranquillise yourself, my doar madam," said 
Lord Ormsby. “ I have dono all that can be ac- 
complished under existing circumstances— and we 
must await the result in patience." 


CHAP TEE XL 1 1* 

TUEIK. 

The soene now changes to the city of Turin, the 
capital of tho Kingdom of Piedmont. It was 
evening— and the principal theatre was thronged 
with the elite of the fashionable world of that 
beautiful metropolis, to witness the debut of some 
new actress. From the moment that the doors 
were opened the crowds began to pour in ; so that 
the seats speedily filled. But there was one box 
which remained completely unoccupied even till 
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s»he moment when the curtain drew up and the 
first scene had commenced, — when the door of that 
box opened and a lady entered. She was alone : 
but this circumstance being by no means unusual 
on the Continent, did not excite any particular 
attention on the part of those who bent their eyes 
in that direction to contemplate this lady. And 
few there were within the walls of that theatre 
whoso attention was not attracted from the stage 
to this lovely occupant of that box ; and for several 
moments there was a sound resembling a sup* 
ressod buzz of admiration— for the great beauty 
that lady at once produced a marvellous effect. 
“Who is she ?** inquired at least a hundred 
whispering voices in different parts of the house. 

VNolme could answer the question: she was a 
stranger: she had not been before seen in any 
public place at (Turin. 

M What magnificent raven hair !** said an 
No. 84. — Agnes. 


attachi of the Austrian Legation to a brother- 
diplomatist. 

“ And what magnificent dark eyes!" ejaculated 
the latter: “how luminous and how languishing! 
how bright and yet how melting !” 

“ What an admirable figure !** was whispered in 
another box by an aide de-camp of the King of 
Piedmont, to a friend with whom he was seated. 
“ There is the blending of the etyle of the Hobc 
with the Sylph— the luxurious proportions of the 
former being subdued and adjusted, so to speak, 
by the grace and elegance of the latter 1 What a 
beautiful neckt what a superb bust! and yet what 
a wasp-like waist !** 

* And now she smiles, 11 said the other gentle- 
man. “ Look ! she recognises some one in another 
box!— and what a display of magnificent teeth! 
Who can she possibly be P" 

“Her toilet is admirable!** observed the aide* 
Vo*. II. 
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deeaup; “and the herself has a most distin 
guished appearance. She is quite young — ) 
should not think that she is above eighteen or 
nineteen ” 

“ About nineteen, I should conceive,” responded 
the other; “but assuredly no more. Ah! wh< 
are those that are now entering her box, — that 
gentleman with the moustache, with the prettj 
light- haired girl leaning on bis arm P” 

“They also are strangers: I never saw them 
before,’* 

The lady whose entrance into tho box had pro 
duoed such an immense sensation and elicited so 
many encomiums upon her beauty — some of which 
by tho bye, reached her own ear* — was none other 
than Floribel Lister. She had resolved to create 
a sensation at Turin— and she succeeded. She 
had taken a box at the theatre, and sho had pur- 
posely entered late, so that her triumph — if such 
we may call it — would be all the more complete by 
attracting all eyes from tho proceedings on the 
stage and riveting them upon herself. And truly 
she was wondrously beautiful ! — never had she 
appeared to greater advantage! She was entering 
as it were from a new starting-point in her career ; 
and assuredly the lustre of her own obarms en- 
veloped her as it were with a perfect halo of rap- 
turous dazzling light on this occasion. 

As she slowly looked round upon the company, 
she was suddenly struck on beholding the counte- 
nance of Sir Alexander Holcroft ; and then still 
more astonished was she on perceiving tho pretty 
face of Carlotta, tho daughter of the governor of 
the Apennino fortress. 

“ Ah !” she thought to herself ; “ Bagno waB 
not strong enough nor sufficiently well barred to 
prevent young Cupid from helping his votary to 
effect an escape! But what will Carlotta say 
to me after the trick that I played her when 1 
accomplished my own escape ?” 

Sir Alexander bowed with a friendly familiarity 
to Floribel ; and then Carlotta, having exchanged 
a hasty Whisper with her companion, nodded with 
an expression of countenance which was as much 
as to imply that, she harboured no ill-will towards 
her former friend and confidante of the fortress. 
Floribel made them a slight but perceptible sign to 
join her in her own box ; and as they had merely 
engaged two seats in the front part of the am- 
phitheatre, and were somewhat crowded, they lost 
not a moment in accepting Floribel’s invitation. 

To her box they accordingly repaired ; and it 
was with a sly smile, but also with a blush upon 
tho cheeks, that the pretty Carlotta gave her hand 
to Floribel, at the same time saying, “ You be- 
haved very wickedly to me — but I forgive you, 
Alexander desires it— and besides, I conceived a 
liking for you from the very first.” 

“My dear Carlotta,” answered Floribel, “I 
should indeed be very sorry to lose your friend- 
ship : 1 am therefore glad that you have not with- 
drawn it. Fray be seated.” 

“ By what name are we to know you P” whis- 
pered Sir Alexander Holcroft. “ Perchance you 
are no longer the Signora Ciprina P” 

“ No,” responded Floribel. “ The name has ac- 
quired too great a notoriety in its unfortunate 
association with the .nfamous Lucrezia di Mirano.” , 

“ Then perhaps you are again Floribel Lister P” ! 
•aid tho B^onet, with a smile* 


“No. I think yon are awsre of some reasons 
which make me wish to lose «iy identity. I have 
obtained a new passport, having no farther use for 
the one you favoured me with in the Apennines j 
nod I am now Flora Lovel.” 

“ And a sweet pretty name it is,” said Holcroft. 
“ Tho initials are still the same— F. L. Then 
Flora is as sweetly melodious as Floribel ; and 
Lovel is certainly more euphonious than Ltater. I 
will therefore lose no time in whispering to my 
pretty Carlotta that she is not to know you as tho 
Signora Ciprina, but as an English lady bearing 
the name of Flora Lovel. Ah ! by the bye, is it 
to be Mrs. Lovel P” 

“ Assuredly,” responded Floribel : and then sho 
added with an areh smile, “I am a widow, of 
course !— and mind therefore that you thus repre- 
sent me.” 

' I shall not fail,” answered the Baronet. “ You 
saw what a sensation your presence created, and 
it will be your own fault if in the course of a very 
few days you do not have all the noblesse of Turin 
sighing at your feet.” 

Sir Alexander Holcroft now whispered a few 
words to Carlotta ; and she said with an amiable 
smite to ^Floribel, “ I transfer to Madame Flora 
Lovel the friendship which I experienced for the 
Signora Ciprina.” 

“Thanks, ray dear friend,” was the response. 
“ And so at last you contrived to outwit your 
father and mother, and the savage Gudulls, and 
all those lynx-eyed sentinels P” 

41 Yes— I outwitted them,” replied Carlotta: and 
then she added with a sigh, “ But sometimes I 
think that my poor father and mother must bo 
very unhappy on account of ray flight— and— and 
—I wish I could write and tell them that I am 

married but evory day something oecurs to 

prevent Alexander from fulfilling the necessary 
formulas ” 

* What is it that you are Baying P” asked tho 
Baronet, with a glance of uneasiness at Carlotta 
and then of signiflcancy at Floribel. “ You know, 
my dear girl, that everything will soon be all 
right. I have faithfully promised you ” 

“ And after all,” said Floribel, " a thoatre is not 
precisely the place to discuss the subject but 
still she could not help experiencing u sentiment 
of deep compassion for the artless, ingenuous 
young creature whom she knew to have been be- 
guiled by the unprincipled man of the world who 
had never for a moment intended to mako her 
his wife. 

‘ Where are you staying, my dear Mrs. Lovel P” 
inquired tho Baronet. 

“ At the Hotel de France,” was the reply. 

“ Tbo Hotel de France ?” ejaculated Holcroft : 
“ we also are staying there ! But when did you 
arrive P” 

“ Only the day before yesterday,” answered 
Floribel. “ And you P” 

“ This evening. And do you purpose to make 
a long sojourn in Turin P” asked the Baronet. 
“ But perhaps I ought not to put suoh a question ? 
It may all depend upon circumstances P la if 
not so P” j 

“ Yes,” rejoined Floribel ; and abe darted,* si# 
nifieant look at Holcroft. 11 But I am dying, %Se 
continued, “to hear how you contrived to eftmt 
the escape of my friend Carlotta,” 
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“We will sup together after the performances,’ 
IJoloroft ; “ and then you shall hare the 
entire history/’ 

Meanwhile the representation was proceeding ; 
the new actress made her debut, and was com- 
pletely successful. When the entertainments were 
over, Floribel, the Baronet, and Carlotta returned 
to the hotel, where Sir Alexander Holoroft at once 
ordered supper to be served up in the sitting room 
occupied by himself and Carlotta ; so that Floribel 
became their guest. When ample justice had 
been done to the repast and the champagne had 
circulated, Floribel reminded the Baronet of bis 
promise to give her the particulars of Qarlotta’s 
escape ; and he at once prepared to do so. 

“ You will laugh,*' he said, “ at the advonture 
which after all constitutes a very appropriate 
sequence to your own romantio escape by means 
of the baker’s basket." 

“ You must begin by telling Madame Lovel,' 
said Carlotta, “ that after her escape my father 
was more than ever vigilant throughout the for- 
tress, os well as more than ever particular with 
regard to myself." 

“I hope that you were not acouiad," inter- 
jrcted Floribel, “of any complicity in my es~ 
cape ?” 

“ For a moment it seemed as if my father was 
inclined to suspect me," responded Carlotta, “ be- 
cause it was of course known that I was with yon 
in the chapel. But I told my tale ao well— and 
moreover it was so completely corroborated by 
Father Falconara himself— that all suspicion was 
averted from me and was directed towards Gudulla. 
But she also cleared herself; and thus the whole 
affair appeared to be enveloped in the deepest 
mystery. My father was dreadfully frightened ; 
and he sent off the priest Falconara to Florence, 
to represent everything to the Minister of Polioe 
and appease that functionary. Ah ! little did we 
then think that the star of the onoe all-powerful 
Cjunt Ramorino was so soon to set 1" 

* I knew that Father Faloonara was in Florence," 
observed Floribel; “for Mr. De Vero saw him 
there." 

“And now,” said Sir Alexander Holcroft, “ 1 
may enter upon the explanations which you have 
requested me to give. After I had separated 
from you, Mrr. Lovel, on that day when I con- 
signed you to the care of the Hardress family, I 
went back to the town of Bagno, wondering what 
on earth I was to do in order to effect the escape 
of my pretty Carlotta. I devised a thousand 
schemes, but was compelled to reject them all one 
after another. I could not even induce either of 
the bakers' men to become the bearer of a letter 
into the fortress they declared that they dreaded 
lest they themselves should end by becoming pri- 
soners there. I knew not how to act : I was al- 
most reduced to despair. 1 was oven frightened 
lest Captain Belluno should discover, through the 
timidity of those journeymen bakers, that I had 
been carrying on a correspondence with his 
daughter — in which case he would only have ex- 
ercised the greater vigilance over her movements. 

1 t therefore thought that it would be perhaps more 
guaent for me to remove out of the neighbour- 
ood, #4 least for a short period ; and even at that 
moment I bad aome general idea that I should do 
well to return in a deep disguise, so that if any 


suspicion had been excited against me it might 
not continue to act prejudicially to my aims." 

“ You see, my dear Carlotta," said Floribel— for 
Sir Alexander Holcroft was giving these explana- 
tions in Italian,— “ you see how resolute he was to 
overcome all obstacles, and therefore how stroag 
was his affection for you !” 

“Yes— I know that he loves mo very much," 
answered the amiable and oonfiding young lady. 

“ Well," resumed 8ir Alexander Holcroft, “ a 
couple of days after your escape from tho fortress, 
Mrs. Lovel, I took my departure from the towit 
of Bagno. I travelled in a poatchaiae, attended 
by my confidential valet, whom you saw on the 
occasion to whioh I have ere now alluded— 1 mean 
that of your escape. We had journeyed florae 
fourteen or fifteen miles, when on reachin g a 
little hamlet we saw a travelling carriage upset in 
the middle of tho road, and a group of persons 
gathered about it. An accident of a serious nature 
had evidently occurred, for some of those persons 
were bearing tho form of a gentleman into tho 
little village hostelry. I drove up to the spot, and 
learnt that the ohariot had upset with considerable 
violence in consequence of the breaking of the 
fore-axle, and that the traveller who occupied the 
vehicle, was most seriously injured. Indeed, he 
was completely deprived of consciousness ; and the 
village-surgeon, who was upon the spot, bad at a 
first glance expressed his fears that theiniury sns- 
taip£d might prove very serious, if not absolutely 
fatal. I stopped at that hostelry, not m<*r**ly to 
change horses, but also to learn some additional 
particulars in reference to the injured traveller, so 
that I might render any assistance that w a in my 
power. He had a valet with him, and I proceeded 
to question this individual. Then, to ray sm prise, 
I learnt that the injured traveller was a certain 
Count of Camerino, with whom I had some slight 
acquaintance a couple of years ago in Naples. Ho 
had been engaged in a political conspiracy ; and 
there were subsequently all kinds of tragical events 
connected with his wife and son. I now loarnt 
that a free pardon had been granted to tho Count 
of Camerino at the instance of some of his power- 
ful acquaintances, and that he was then on his way 
to Florence, where he was to moot some very par- 
ticular friend of his, a certain Marquis of Orlotia, 
who was the bearer of the pardon signed by the 
King of Naples. Such were the particulars 
which I learnt from the Count of Cameriuo’e valet; 
and while we were still conversing together, an- 
other postchaise drove up to the door of the hos- 
telry. Who should alight but Father Falconara ?” 

4 Ah ! now perhaps your story will begin to con- 
nect itself with the ciroumstanoes of Carlotta'a 
escape from Bagno ?" exelaimed Floribel, with a 
smile: “ for I certainly have been wondering wlmt 
all these details about the Count of Camerino could 
possibly have to do with it." 

* You shall see," answered tho Bar->m t. “ I 
had some slight knowledge of Father Falconara, 
and I at once accosted him, inasmuch as I some- 
what suspected for what purpose ho been de- 
spatched from Bagno to Florence. He t«dd mo 
that terrible things bad occurred in the Tuscan 
capital, for that a certain Marchioness whom Count 
Kamorino had married (Falcon*** .himself officiat- 
ing as the priest) had been exposed k^amurderesa 
and bad perished miserably. He like^e made 
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me acquainted with the fact that ho vu charged 
with pertain letters and tidings of importance for 
Captain Belluno at the Castle of Bagno. It was 
then his turn to beoome the querist ; and glancing 
at the upset chariot in the road, he expressed a 
hope that no one hod been injured. It suddenly 
struck me that his name had been in some way or 
another mixed up with those tragical affairs at 
Naples which regarded the Count of Camerino’s 
wife and ton ; and I hastened to explain that the 
Count himself was the traveller in the chariot to 
which the accident had occurred, and that be had 
been conveyed in a very preoarious state into the 
little wayside inn. On hearing this intelligence, 
Bather Faloonara gave vent to an ejaculation of 
wild grief — and be dew to the chamber where the 
Count lay. I also proceeded thither. The me- 
dical man had by that time ascertained the state 
of the injury : and he informed us that the skull 
was severely fractured at its base, and that reco- 
very was therefore next to impossible. Father Fal- 
coners displayed the deepest sorrow, declaring that 
nothing should induce him to abandon his bene- 
factor, except tbe sense of duty which compelled 
him to bear safely to Bagno the letters with which 
he was charged. It appeared from what I 
gleaned from Faloonara’s lips, that the Count of 
Caioerino bad supplied unto him the place of a 
perished father, it occured to me at the moment 
that by becoming tbe bearer of those despatches to 
C* plain Belluno at the Castle, I might by some 
accident or another be enabled to forward my own 
views in reference to Carlotta. I therefore repre- 
sented to Father Faloonara my willingness to un- 
dertake the task ; and I bade him redact that so 
long as be obtained a trusty messenger in respect 
to those documents, he need not entertain the 
punctilious notion that he was neglecting a sacred 
duty which had boen confided to him. He thank- 
fully accepted my proposal : he placed the letters 
in w y hand— and he gave me certain explanations 
which he requested me to repeat to Captain Bel- 
luno. It appeared that when the storm burst 
above tho head of the Count of Bamorino, a new 
Minister of Police was appointed in the course of a 
few hours. Father Faloonara had waited upon him 
to explain for what purpose he had oomo to Flo- 
rence ; and tho new Minister had questioned him 
very closely in referonce to the discipline observed 
in the fortress of Bagno, the number of prisoners 
who were confined there, their offences, and so 
forth. From all that Father Faloonara said to 
the new Minister, the latter had expressed his 
resolution to send, with the least possible dolay, 
an Inspector or Commissioner to visit the castle, 
and draw up a report of the state of the estab- 
lishment, with a view to its complete reformation. 
It was this piece of intelligence which Father Fal- 
oonara desired me to communicate to Captain Bel- 
luno, so that ho might not be taken unawares by 
tbe appearance of the Inspector or Commis- 
sioner." 

"And so you undertook the task P” said Flo- 
ribs ; “ and by those meane you obtained an in- 
troduction into the Castle of Bagno ?" 

“ Suttly, softly,* mV defer Mrs. Lovel !” inter- 
jected the Baronet : Jr the racinesa of the story is 
now to come j for I4te that you have been impa- 
tient over thos^Qry details w$Wr formed tbe in-: 
dispensable preface. Yee-^^P^ejftook the ,t§*k) 


and with the despatches in my pocket and tho 
message in my memory, I resumed my seat in my 
postchaise to retrace my way to Bugnr. * Bat it 
was not plainly as Sir Alexander Holcroft that I 
returned thither 1 1 was completely metamorphosed! 
In the first place I travelled considerably out of my 
way to reach a town where I knew that I could 
purchase certain little artioleo that I required ” 

"And what were those articles ?” asked Flo- 
ribel. 

* A blaok wig— a fine pair\>f moustaches, much 
larger than my natural ones — and a beard. These 
were for my own special behoof— 1 " 

" Good heavens !* ejaculated Floribel : for 
what purpose did you require suoh masquerading 
accessories P” 

“ I am sow about to explain my purpose and 
the mode in which I carried it out. Ah ! I was 
going on to observe that I also procured a similar 
disguise for my valet ; and I finally became the 
purchaser of a third pair of false whiskery with 
tbe accompany ing moustaches.” 

"Three pairs altogether!" cried Floribel* 

"Yes. One disguise for myself— one for my 
valet— and the third to keep in reserve for a 
special purpose. There w£b likewise a very pretty 
little suit of male apparel*- which I bought ; and 
that was also to be kept in reserve.” 

"Ah! I think I begin to understand," said 
Floribel, glancing at Carlotta, who smilod signifi- 
cantly and at the same time blushed with modest 
oonfusion. “ But pray proceed with your narra- 
tive, Sir Alexander." 

“ You will say," returned the Baronet, “ that the 
scheme which I concocted was one of the boldest 
and most impudent ever devised, and that it was 
a perfect Wonder it resulted in suooess. But I 
must remind you that I speak the Italian language 
with the fluency and accuracy of a native ; and 
this ciro urns taped constituted the main element of 
that success. Add to which, I am by no means 
deficient in brazen hardihood ; and you will coase 
to be so very much surprised that the stratagem 
should have ended so triumphantly. And now for 
the explanation. Completely disguised, and at- 
tended by my valot, who was equally well dis- 
guised, I presented myself at the gate of the 
Castlo of Bagno, desiring to be immediately intro- 
duced to the presence of Captain Belluno. Tbe 
sentinels asked who I was. I showed them t!y» 
seals of tho official despatches whereof I was the 
bearer. In a fgw minutes I was in the presence of 
Captain Belluno. Then I boldly announced myself 
as an Inspector sent by tbe new Minister of Police 
to draw up a report of the state of Bagno Castle. 
Captain Belluno became all civility and politeness ; 
for it doubtless at once struck him that the tenure 
of his situation depended upon the nature of the 
report that I should make. I gave him the de- 
spatches from tbe new Minister of Police ; and 
inasmuch as they ordered certain emendations to 
be accomplished in the discipline of the place, pre- 
paratory to the introduction of other and still 
more sweeping reforms, they seemed to corroborate 
me in the story that I had framed, af|£. to confirm 
my representation that I was an £il|jpeotor ap- 
pointed for this particular business. Captain 
Belluno at once offered to introduce me to his wife 
and daughter; and I expressed myself delighted 
at the proposed honour. I was conducted into an 
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adjoining toom * then I confess I trembled/for 
a mopsnt through four that Oarlotta might bdtray 
everything" in the surprise of a sudden recog- 
nition.” 

“Ah! you knew full well/' exolaitned Floribel, 
with an arch look, “ that though your disguise of 
false beard, whiskers, and moustache might de- 
ceive the eyea of the parents, yet the truth would 
be quickly penetrated by the loving regards of the 
daughter !" 

“ You may conceive, my dear Madame Lovel," 
said Carlotta, “ how great was my astonishment 
when at the first glance which I threw upon tho 
guest whom my father was introducing, it struck 
me that the features were those which were well 
impressed upon my mind. A second glance, and 
there was no longer a doubt ! How it was that 
I did net give vent to an peculation in the wild- 
ness of my surprise, I oan now scarcely tell. But 
you may be wure that my heart beat with the 
most violent palpitations." 

u I need not dwell at very great length upon 
the rest of the narrative," resumed Sir Alexander 
Hoi croft. "In my capacity of Inspecting Com- 
missioner on behalf of his Excellency the # new 
Minister of Police, it wsb easy for me to oreate 
so tnuoh bustle, activity, and even confusion, that 
while Captain Belluno was hastening in one direc- 
tion and his wife was speeding in another, my 
faithful and cunning valet found an opportunity 
to furnish Carlotta with the articles which we had 
brought for her own special use. Then, in order 
to prepare the way for the final carrying-out of 
my project, I desired that all the soldiers of the i 
garrison should be marshalled before me in the 
court-yard,— -well knowing that when the inspec- 
tion was over, the sentinels who had previously 
been stationed at the gates would not be sent back 
to mount guard, but would be succeeded by others. 
In a little while I received from my valet a hint 
that everything was all right in respect t6 the 
Signora Carlotta. The moment for striking the 
grand blow was therefore approaching. 1 sought 
Captain Belluno ; and I said to him, * As it is my 
purpose to remain here for the present, I will 
thunk you to write me a pass to enable my two 
dependants to go in and out of the fortress at thuir 
discretion.' — The Captain had only seen me with 
one attendant ; be did not however know but that 
I might have been followed by a couple— and he 
was too cringingly polite to ask any questions. So 
the pass was quickly made out, and in a very few 
minutes it was in the hands of my valet. Then 
I got the Captain away to a distant compartment 
of the fortress — while his wife, the Signora Bel- 
luno, was busying herself in the store-rooms, col- 
lecting certain statistical details for whioh I had 
specially inquired. In the meanwhile Carlotta had 
j>ut on the disguise furnished for her uao— that 
elegant little suit of male raiment to which 1 have 
alluded : her cheeks were embellished with a sweet 
pair of auburn whiskers — and her upper lip was 
graced with a moustache about a shade darker. 
Thus prepared for the venture, she joined iny valet, 
who was anxiously awaiting her on the landing 
just outside the Governor's suite of apartments. 
Xbfty descended the staircase ; but as they entered 
the vestibule, they found themselves face to face 
with the female turnkey, Gudulla." 

“ I might have beeu stricken down with a 


straw," interjected Carlotta; "for I knew that the 
woman possessed the eyea of a lynx, and that ever 
since the mysterious escape of yourself, dear 
tnadame, the faculties of all her senses had heed 
more keen than ever. Sir Alexander's valet at 
once displayed the written order to the nearest 
sentinel ; and by this presence of mind on his 
part, he diverted Gudulla's attention from me. I 
passed on : Gudulla was evidently satisfied— -and 
the next instant the valet was again by my aide. 
Without any farther cause of alarm we passed 
out of the fortress; for the sentinels who were 
then at the gates did not know that tho pretended 
Inspector bid only arrived with ono valot.” 

“ I was not long in joining them," added Sir 
Alexander Holcroft : “ the postchaise was waiting 
in the very same spot where it reoently served 
your purpose, Mrs. Lovel— and we were soon 
across the frontier into the Roman territory. And 
now you have learnt the entire history of that 
series of adventures which I just now represented 
as a worthy sequence to the romantic circum- 
stances of your own sscape." 

“You certainly deserve immense credit," re- 
joined Floribel, “ for the ingenuity of the scheme, 
as well as for the boldness with whioh it was 
executed." 

She then took leave of Sir Alexander Holcroft 
and Carlotta, and retired to her own chamber, 
where the faithful Antonia was waiting to assist 
in the night-toilet of her mistress. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

PLOBIDBL AND HUB VISITOfifl, 

Flouibel slept till a late hour in tho rooming, 
for it was post two o’clock when she had retired 
to rest. When she awoke, she reviewed all the 
incidents of the preceding evening, — the immense 
sensation her presence had created at &e theatre 
being the principal subject on whioh her thoughts 
dwelt. She had not failed to notice how one of 
the royal aides-de-camps had been particularly 
smitten by her beauty; and as he was an ex- 
ceedingly handsome young man, with an appear- 
ance at once distinguished and elegant, she felt 
that she should be by no means displeased to re- 
ceive some overture from that quarter. 

She was reclining in her couch, abandoning her- 
self to these reflections,— tho expression of her 
features catching a tinge of voluptuousness from 
the nature of the reflections themselves, and her 
snowy bosom softly palpitating,— when the door 
gently opened She thought that it wsb Antonia 
who was entering the chamber ; and she did not 
even turn her eyes in that direction. But at the 
expiration of nearly a minute she began to think 
it strange tbat Antonia did not give utterance to 
a word, nor yet move away from the vicinage 
of the door ; and she accordingly looked round. 
Then an ejaculation burst from her lips ; for a 
man had penetrated into her apartment— and 
there ho stood, devouring « t ith his eyes the beau- 
teous spectacle which was* indeed only too well 
calculated to rivet his regor.^ This daring in- 
truder was none other than Hectcn. Uar dress ; and 
Floribel immediately recognised hirnV 
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« What are you doing; here, sir P” she demanded, 
at once concealing; her bust from his tie*. 

« Ob, Fioribel I lovely Fioribel !” he exclaimed, 
rtrihing towards the couch: “pardon my bold- 
ness ! — be not angry with me ! — attribute it all to 
the passion with which you have inspired me !” 

“ Depart, sir 1 leave the room !” she ejaculated 
with vehemence and passion. 

“ Ob, Fioribel ! I beseech you to bear me 1* * 
cried Hector. “ I have travelled all this distance 
on purpose—” 

• “ Mr. Hardress, I beseech you to leave me !” 
she said, her tone and manner suddenly becoming 
more entreating than angry. “ You will compro- 
mise me .most seriously with the proprietor of this 
hotel*— for he and hie wife are most respectable 
persons t Come to me, if you will, presently ” 

“I will come presently!” said Hector. " At 
what hour may I present myself P” i 

“ Come to me at three o'clock,” rejoined Flo- j 
ribel. “ I will take care to be alone.” 1 

“A thousand, thousand thanks!” ejaculated 
Hardress : and he stole forth from the chamber. 

“ The oonoeited coxcomb l” mentally exclaimed 
Fioribel, the instant he had left her : “ to think 
that he only had to make an overture in order to 
win me ! Ah, I must teach him a lesson !” 

In a few minutes Antonia made her appearanoe j 
and Floribers morning toilet commenced. She 
dresaed herself in an elegant negligee, which set 
off her beautiful person to the utmost advantage ; 
for abe had a presentiment that the forenoon would 
not pass away without witnessing some results of | 
her captivating appearance at the theatre on the j 
preceding evening. She received Sir Alexander 
Holeroft and Carlotta for about half-an-hour ; and 
then she remained alone. But not long did she thus 
continue alone ere the waiter brought up a card 
bearing the name of Captain St. Didier, aide de- 
camp to his Majesty the King of Piedmont. 
Floribers heart leapt within her: but without the 
slightest exterior betrayal of emotion, she said, 
“ Show Captain St. Didier up.” 

In a few momenta the handsome and elegant 
aide-de-camp was in her presence. He inclined 
his head courteously and respectfully, and begun 
by saying, “ I ask a thousand pardons, madatne, 
for the boldness of which I have beoo guilty: 
but ” 

“ Bo seated, sir,” interrupted Fioribel, with 
mingled amiability and formality ; and she indi- 
cated a chair. “ You were going to observe, 
Captain St. Didier ” 

“ That it was impossible to behold your appear* 
anoo at the theatre last evening without being 
ravished by your presence — and the Captain 
displayed a very handsome set of teeth beneath 
the aable and glossy line which bowed bis upper 
1»P- 

“And is it simply to* tell me this,” inquired 
Fioribel, smiling half archly and half ironically, 
“ that you have taken the trouble to come hither ?” 

“Be pleased to remember, madatne,” said the 
young officer, “ that a moth ilutters about the most 
brilliant light until, daaaled and blinded, it be- 
comes scorched by 'the Aery Hawes which consti- 
tuted the glory of its ^miration ; and you would 
not blame, but yoq jnwdd pity the poor creature 
1 pray you to ha*tTa similar mercy upon me.” 

Fioribel c<wfid not helo smilinn at this oomDli- 


meht which only a foreigner could turn so exqui- 
sitely as to disassociate it utterly from m^r« > gross 
fulsomeness; and this time that amil^ waa com- 
pletely amiable, and by no means aoornful. 

“ I know not who you are, madame,” continued 
Captain St. Didier, “ nor whether you purpose to 
make a long sojourn in Turin : but on this latter 
point I may venture to express the hope that it 
will be a long one. And now I must again im- 
plore your forgiveness for thus intruding upon you. 
Will you deal frankly with me ?” 

“ This is a strange question to put,” answered 
Fioribel, “to a lady unto whom you are almost 
completely a stranger, and after our acquaintance 
has lasted ”— she glanced at her watoh — “ precisely 
eight minutes,” 

* There are sentiments whioh come suddenly 
upon men,” responded the officer, “ and make them 
bold. This constitutes their apology, and it is most 
humbly offered in my case.” 

“ But why should you beg me to deal with you 
in frankness arid candour P” asked Fioribel. 
“ Surely you oannot suppose that I am accustomed 
to deal otherwise towards persons with whom I 
come in contact P” 

“Oh! permit me to explain myself at once!” 
exclaimed St. Didier. “Do you believe in love at 
first sight P If not, believe in it now ! — for I 
swear to you that it exists— it is no mere dream of 
the poet— it is a substantial fact— and I am a 
living evidence !” 

Fioribel trembled with a joyous sensation ; for, 
as we have already informed the reader, she was 
attracted towards this young man ; mod though 
the image of Edgar Marcellin was far— very far, 
from being banished from her mind, yet she felt 
the necessity of loving and being beloved, though 
it might be a love after her own fashion. St. 
Didier bsw that quiver of pleasure whioh thus for 
a moment agitated her ; And emboldened by the 
eircuofbtanco, he exclaimed, “Oh, if you could 
but accept this humble but sincere offering of my 
love, how happy would you render me ! Ah, you 
do not say No ; and if you meant me to under- 
stand that there is no hope, you would not trifle 
with me— you would tell me so in a moment. 
May I, then, hope P” 

“You think,” said Fioribel, “that because I 
am hore alone— with no father, nor husband, nor 
brother— I am one to whom such language as this 
may be addressed ; for I am not foolish enough to 
suppose that it is an offer of marriage that you 
are making me. A man takes a wife only when 
he baa known her for weeks— perhaps for years — 
and has thoroughly studied her disposition and 
temper: but when he seeks a mistress, it is suffi- 
cient for him to see that a woman is beautiful — 
and he speaks out !” 

“Frankly will I reply,” said the handsome 
aide-de-oamp, “ that I offer you a love which ia 
to be unshackled and untrammelled by any other 
bonds than those whioh are merely conventional.” 

“ And now, with equal frankness, Captaiu St. 
Didier,” answered Fioribel, “ I will confess to you 
that I seek to be loved on such terms. It is my 
purpose to lead a life of pleasure. Pleasure is my 
motto: I am its persouilication it is almost r Aiy 
name ! Neither will I oonoeai from you that I 
have been smitten by your engaging appear* 
auce— — ” 
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“Oh, then there ie hope!** ejaculated fcjho hand- 
some young soldier with enthusiastic accents ; and 
faUjtf/fi]N?n ono knee, he seized Floribetib hand 
and pressea it to his lips. 

She suffered that hand to linger in his pressure 
for a few moments ; and then gently withdrawing 
it, she said in a subdued voice, with a blush upon 
her eheeks, and with languishing looks, “ I think 
that I could accept such love as your*s. But rise ! 
rise ! Some one may enter the apartment !** 

St. Didier rose accordingly ; and as he resumed 
his seat, he said, “ It is but right and proper that 
I should acquaint you with my exact position. I 
am by no means rich : nevertheless 1 am not very 
poor. I can maintain you in comfort— but not in 
luxury. I can keep for you a modest equipage— 
but not a train of gaudily* apparelled domestics. 
A beautiful little villa in the suburbs — a gar- 
den *» 

“ Say no more, Captain St. Didier !** interrupted 
Fioribel : “ you have in delicate terms told me as 
much as if you bad presented to my view a com- 
plete balance-sheet of your resources. Leave me 
now— and to-morrow you shall hear from me.** 

The handsome young aide-de-camp again pressed 
Floribel’s hand to his lips ; and bending upon her 
a look of manly love and tenderness, he quitted 
the apartment. When he waa gone she sat think- 
ing upon all that had passed between them, until 
at the expiration of about a quarter of an hour, — 
when the waiter again entered the room, bearing 
another card upon a salver. It bore the name of 
tho Baron von Friedburgh, AttachS to the Austrian 
Embassy. Fioribel hesitated for a few moments ; 
and then she said, “Let this gentleman be ad- 
mitted.” 

Tho Baron made hia appearance. He was 
about five- and -thirty years of age— tall, and some- 
what corpulent— with sandy red hair — a rather 
puffy face — no whiskers— but a very thick mous- 
tache, and a long imperial on his chin. He was 
elegantly dressed ; but his apparel could not con- 
ceal the partial ungainliness of bis form ;— and 
truth compels us to add that as he crossed the 
threshold, Fioribel experienced a sensation of 
mingled perfume and cigars. 

“ I bavo the honour to salute you most humbly, 
mad am e,” begau the visitor; and yet there was 
mere hauteur and self-sufficiency than humility 
and courtesy in his address. 

“.And pray, sir,** inquired Fioribel, rising from 
the sofa, and without asking the Baron to be 
seated, “ what may be your business with me ?” 

“ I am a man of a few words, madatne,’* re- 
sponded the Baron von Friedburgh ; “ and I shall 
therefore come to the point at once. I saw you 
last night at the theatre— and I admired you. I 
am married— but my wife has a lover, and I am 
accustomed to have a mistress. Three days ago 
I quarelled with the lady who had lived with me 
for two years — and we separated! I allowed her 
a fine house— a handsome equipage— and a good 
income. She was therefore ungrateful, as you will 
allow.** 

“ And pray, sir,” asked Fioribel, who still re- 
mained standing and did not offer tho Baron a 
seat, “ may I beg to bo informed of tho reason 
which ha& induced you to think that I oan be in 
any way interested in your affairs of love and 
gallantry ?** 


“ Madame, you aro an English widow,” replied 
the Austrian, “ and your name it Love!. You 
are alono in this city ; and I do not think that 
you can wish to continue alone. Yon may begin, 
to understand the purpose of my visit : but if yon 
do not, you are less shrewd than I took yoto to be. 
I will explain myself more fully. Pray be not 
under any ceremony in my presence:'*— and he 
coolly set down. 

“Oh, I can assure you that I am not!” an- 
swered Fioribel: and she likewise sat down. 
“Now, sir, I am all attention.** 

“ In one word, madame,'* continued the Aus- 
trian, “ I offer to place you in the position jwhich 
was occupied until within three days ago by the 
lady to whom I have referred. There is a house 
handsomely furnished— there is a very line equi- 
page— there are servants in the establishment— 
the cellar is well filled— and in less than an hour 
there shall be rich plate upon the sideboard and a 
casket of jewels upon the toilet-table. Of M those 
elements of happiness you may go and make your- 
self the mistress.” 

“ I thank you, sir, for your proposal ,** responded 
Fioribel: “but I cannot give you any answer 
until to-morrow.** 

“ Be it so, madame,” said the Austrian attachS. 

“ I will keep the situation open for you for exactly 
four-and-twenty hours. I have the honour, 
madame, to salute you most humbly :’*— and thus 
speaking, he bowed and took his departure, with- 
out even attempting to snatch a kiss at the fair 
hand of the beauteous FloribeJ. 

Half-an-hour elapsed, and the waiter again en- 
tered the room, bearing another card, with the in- 
timation that “ his lordship solicited an interview, 
but that if Madame Lovel was engaged be would 
call again at any hour she might think fit to ap- 
point.** The card bore the name of the Marquis 
of Crescentino ; and Fioribel desired that he might 
be admitted. She knew nothing of him ; and she 
was wondering what kind of a person he might be, 
and whether she had happened to notice him on 
the preceding evening at the theatre, when he was 
announced. 

The Marquis of Crescentino was a man whose 
age in reality exceeded sixty, though he veritably 
looked quite twenty years younger. As he entered 
the apartment with a rapid and elastic step, with 
an air alike jaunty and elegant, and with an ap- 
pearance that was both pleasing and distinguished, 
he struck Fioribel to bo in the very prime of life, 
lie was somewhat above the medium stature— 
perfectly upright— and with a figure which seemed 
to combine lightness and strength. He waa ele- 
gantly dressed, but with the most perfect good 
taste; and there was altogether a polish about 
him which indicated the well-bred man. 

Carrying in his hand a beautifully arranged 
nosegay of the choicest flowers, which diffused 
a delicious perfume through the apartment, he 
mado a low bow ; and placing the bouquet on tho 
table, he said, “ Permit me to present my little 
offering. They are from my own garden : I ga- 
thered them myself ere coming hither; — and even 
in this gonial clime, aucb flowers as these at the 
close of November are no* always to be obtained. 
Sweets for the sweet and beauties for the beauti- 
ful !”— ho added, taking up the nosegay again and 
presenting it to Fioribel. 
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She bad risen from bar seal, and she accepted vidual who wtyl never wee ty of affording proofs of 
the bouquet— for it waa proffered with so much his devoted love if you will bat eondeseend to a 6- 
woll bred courtesy, and with such an easy elegant oepfc ih!” 

4 .respectful gallantry, as to render the donor’s man* While the Marquis of Oreacentino was thus 
nor indescribably winning— we had almost said speaking* Floribel discovered that his whiskers, 
tooinating. wbioh at first had seemed to be of a gloaey black, 

'* Prey be seated, my lord/* aaid Floribe), with were in reality dyed ; for they had that peculiar 
an amiable smile, as she indicated a chair. tint which betrays the artificial colouring when 

“Not until I eee you sit down first/’ said the the sunburns fail upon the hair whose natural 
Itarqum, with a low bow ; and it struck Floribel greyness is thus disguised. And she furthermore 
that his voice was somewhat nervous and trem- became convinced that the well-fitting coat was 
bling for a man wbo bad the hale appearance of skilfully paddsd so as to set off a figure which ago 
about forty year* of age. had emaciated ; and she perceived that brilliant 

She sat down ; and fhen the Marquis took a diamond rings glittered upon wrinkled fingers. In 
seat likewise. short, as she thus discovered in detail how com. 

M I went last night/* be pursaed, “ to witness pletely the Marquis was made up, ahe was gradu- 
the debit of a new aetress and the representation ally led on to the conclusion that instead of a 
of soma dramas which are great favourites with man in the prime of life who was thus entreating 
mat bnt I saw neither debutante not perform- her love, it was an old man whose age exceeded 
anees. I beheld 'naught but yoa.** sixty. Yet this discovery waa aooompanied by no 

* Your lordship can speak very pretty flat- sensation of disgust ; for, in the first place, it 

teries/* replied Floribel, M as well as present very came upon her gradually— and in the second place, 
pretty nosegays.’* his bearing* was eo gentlemanly, his manners so 

w Troths are not flatteries, my dear madam/* re- polished, his demeanour so kind, that if he had 
joined the Marquis; and this time as ho bowed, presented himself as a friend sho would have been 
the conviction flashed upon Floribel that the beau- quite prepared to take a liking to him. And then 
tiful black curling hair was only a wig most artis- too, his person conveyed the idea of the most 
tically got up. “ Your presence last night at tho scrupulous cleanliness and the most fastidious 
theatre, so sudden and so unexpected/’ he con- nicety ; so that notwithstanding all the artifices 
turned, “came upon me with all the effect of a and succodaneous contrivances which were so skil- 
delightful dream ; and when you departed at the fully combined for the purpose of knooking off 
dose of the performance, it appeared as if dark- twenty years in his appearance, there was naught 
ness had suddenly fallen upon my eyes.” to inspire a feeling of loathing and disgust for the 

Floribel was just thinking to herself that even Marquis of Greece u tin o* 
though the Marquis wore a wig, he had never- “ You have firaukly made certain proposals, my 
theless very beautiful teeth, when a slight move- lord,” said Floribel; “and I will as frankly tell 
ment on the part of the entire upper range sent you that I am prepared to take them into oon- 
an other disagreeable conviction flashing to her eideration. I give you no definite answer no#— • 
mind (—and this was that his teeth were false! but to morrow you shall hear from me.” 

* You cannot be surprised, my dear madame,” “ I bow to your will and pleasuro,” responded 

be continued, “ that after your appearanoe made the courteous nobleman/ rising from his seat, 
euch an impression on me, 1 should venture to pre- “ Yes — I yield submissively : but, Oh l it will be 
iisut myself here to-day. Tell me in one word with suspense and impatience, so far as I myself 
that my visit is disagreeable— and I depart with a am concerned ! In the meantime is there any- 
thousand of the humblest apologies for having thing I can do to serve you or to save you the 
paid it. But tell me on the other band that I slightest trouble P You may command me. Mflfcp 
am not too bold, and you will infuse a perfect rap- mo your banker— your messenger— your escort— 
tore into my soul J” or your lacquey— and I shall be happy ! And 

“You come to me, my lord, with so much even if your decision should to-morrow prove un- 
kindness/* replied Floribel, glancing at the beau- favourable, at least suffer me to continue your 
fciful bouquet, “that it is impossible I can say friend.** 

your visit is displeasing Yet after all it must « I am really touched by your kindness,” re- 
have an object ?*’ joined Floribel; “and I wish that I had some 

“It has an object— and it has a hope,” re- service which your lordship oould render me in 
sponded the Sardinian nobleman. “ You are order to prove that I do not hesitate to appeal to 
beautiful — and I worship you. Consent to become your friendship But there is none. You shall 
the idol of this worship— and see with what choice hear from me to-morrow, my lord.** 
gifts 1 will enrich the temple that shall enshrine The well-bred and gallant old nobleman took 
you! There is a spacious mansion not far from i Floribel’e hand— bent down and just toucbe4 it 
hence, bearing the name of the Creeoenfcino j with bis lips— and then with a low bow quitted 
Falaoe. len leagues from Turin there is a beau- j the apartmeofc. 

fciful country-seat in a park, bearing the name of Again did Floribel give way to her reflections 
the Orescentmo Chateau. Either is at your die- ; on the incidents of the morning; and with a smile 
posal s or you may divide your time between both, of triumph upon her lips, she murmured, “ I may 
At each there are numerous equipages and troops ' now take my choice amongst four persons ! There 
of domestics : the former are at your command— ! is Captain St. Didier, with his handsome face and 
the latter would be proud to obey you as their mediocre means: there is the Baron von Fiiad- 
mistress. There m in the next street a banker burgh, with his odours of tobaoco, his self' Buffi- 
who will honour your drafts, no matter for what cteney, and bis well-filled purse: there is tho 
amount;— and there ism your presence an indi- Marquis with his well-bred air, his riches, and 
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liia old ago;— ‘and lastly, there is Hector Hardross 
witfc—s — " 

She stopped short in her muaings, looked at her 
watch, and found that it was time to perform hot 
afternoon toilet. She accordingly proceeded to he* 
chamber, where the pretty and active Antonia was 
soon engaged in arranging the glossy raven hair of 
her mistress and in selecting the dress whioh she 
was to wear. Floribei took plenty of time at her 
toilet, for she was always indolent and lounging ; 
and if it were not for the activity of Antonia, the 
proceedings of the dressing-chamber would always 
have been considerably prolonged. 

When Floribel's toilet was finished, alike to her 
own and Antonia's satisfaction, she returned into 
the sitting 'apartment to await the arrival of the 
Hon. Hector Hardress. But before we relate what 
yiflred between them, we must direct the atten* 

4 of the reader to other circumstances whioh 
| Ho. 85.— Agxes, 


here interweave themselves in the thread of our 
narrative. 


CHAPTER XL IV. 

THE TWO WAOANTS. 

Ix the forenoon of this day of which wo are 
writing, Sir Alexander lloloroft and Carlotta paid 
a visit of about half-an*hour to Floribel's suite of 
apartments;— and they then returned to their 
own. 

“ My dear Alexander," said the affectionate 
Italian girl, M will you not* now again see about 
the requisite fulfilment of the formulas for our 
marriage P” 

Vo I. II. 
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As this was the question which Carlotta had 
regularly put to hira every day for a week past, 
the Baronet was by no means pleased with its 
reiteration. He wpe tired of inventing excuses i 
he knew that an explanation must take place 
sooner or later ; and it now suddenly occurred to 
him that it might just as well he got over at ones. 
Nevertheless, as he experienced some little degree 
of affection for Carlotta— indeed, we may even 
say that he had learnt to love her more than he 
had ever yet loved any female in bis life— be 
sought to break the troth to her with as much de- 
licacy as possible. Taking her, therefore, upon bis 
knoe— placing bis arm round her slender waist— 
—and contemplating her with the utmost kindness, 
he said, “ Do you not know that I love you very 
much, my Carlotta P” 

“ Oh, yes ! 1 know it!” she exclaimed with en- 
thusiasm. “ And do you not know, on the other 
band, that I love you very muph in return ?” 

“ 1 am sure of it,** he replied. “Therefore, tny 
pretty Carlotta, is it not sufficient that our two 
hearts are united by ties of the most delicate and 
refined character— by tho pqre'st and sweetest sen- 
timents ” V 

“ Sufficient ! What do you mean ?” asked the 
young lady innocently. “ Of course those ties 
unite hearts : but it is the priest’s blessing, as well 
as the signing of the civil contract according to tho 
law, which unites hands. 1 * 

“ Where the hearts are united, Carlotta,” ob- 
served the Baronet, “ tho hands must of necessity 
be j< lined.” 

“Oh, not so!” she exclaimed. “ lor instance, 
if my lather were suddenly to inakoJhis abear- 
ance, you could not prevent him* frotjj taking mo 
away — I «m not your wife, you know— you have 
no legal claim* upon me ” 

“ Oh, you would not be compelled to go with 
him, Carlotta,” rejoined Sir Alexander ; “because 
this is another country, and SHtiinia has nothing 
to do with Tuscany.” 

“ I do not know how this may bey” she an- 
swered. “ But why do you make all these obser- 
vations F Oh, I am ulmost frightened at the 
thoughts which are rising up in njy mind ! Tell 
me- Oh ! tell me frankly at once, Alexander ! 
You uu'au to marry me— do you not P” 

“ Should w© love caeh other one shade the more 
sincerely — one jot the more fervently,” asked Hoi- 
croft, “simply because certain formulas and cere- 
monies were passed through ?” 

“ Oh ! you aro only putting these questions to 
try me P” exclaimed the ingenuous Carlotfa. “ I 
am sure that such is your motive ! No, Alexander 
— should not love each oilier better if those 
ceremonies took place: but perhaps you would 
respect me more,” 

*■ liidiculous, my dear girl ! I already respect 
as much as I love you !” 

“ Ah ! I should respect myself,” pursued Car- 
lotta, in whose mind the light of intelligence grow 
stronger and stronger on tho point, the more it 
was discussed. “ Betides, Alexander, I never could 
look my father or mother in the face——*’ 

“They were not ko very kind to you!” inter- 
jected the Baronet somewhat impatiently. 

“ Nevertheless, they arc my parents. If I 
quilted them, it was for your sake, Alexander; and 
as 1 loved them dearly and loudly, you may under- 


stand how much I love you that I should havu 
abandoned thorn on your account. Oh ! do riot 
talk to me any more in the strain which has really 
afflicted and frightened me: but dojas^en— 0!i 
hasten, I implore you— and fulfil dm ffirmJaa 
which are necessary for tho solemnisation of 
marriage.” 

“ It is impossible at present, Carlotta,” replied 
Holcroft. " Ho not be frightened, dearost ! do not 
be angry ! do not be afflicted 1— but there are cer 
tain family reasons — 1 cannot exactly explain 
them at this present moment ” 

Something told Carlotta that he whom she 
loved was deceiving her; amflpddenly disengaging 
herself from the half-embrace in which ho held 
her, she fixed her eyes earnestly upon him, saying 
in a voice that was full of emotion, “ Do you mean 
me to understand that you are not prepared to' 
make me your wife ?” 

“You must not tako the thing in this way, 
Carlotta!” exclaimed tho Baronet. “If you do, I 
shall fanoy that your love was a pretence, and that 
you merely entertained the selfish design to bocemo 
the sharer of my rank and fortuuo.” 

Carlotta burst into tears, but the next moment 
she wiped thorn away — and she responded in a 
vqtce fi*ll of tenderness and of reproach, “You 
know that it is not so, Alexander ! I loved you 
before T comprehended what the tjtieof an Bnglhh 
Baronet was ; and not even at this moment do I 
know, or care to know, the amourf|of your riches. 
I lovod you for yourself 1 but I ibve my parents 
also~and I will not Hve to distress and afflict 
them! I reapoct myself — I vulue a good numo 
and an honourable reputation; aud I will not live 
in dishonour ! I have committed a fault: but it 
wbb through the blind confidence that I reposed in 
your sincerity. Oh, let me not b$ deceived ! tuuko 
me your wife : or else ” 

“ Or else what, Carlotta ?” asked Sir Aloxnndor 
quickly. 

“ Or else I will leavb you this moment— at onoe 
—and for ever.” 

Tho Baronet was astonished at this display of 
mingled firmness of character and rectitude of 
principle on the part ot' the Italian young lady. 
He thought— as most libertines would have done 
in such ft case— that inasmuch as she had con- 
sented to tleo with him, aud had received him to 
her arms as if he was a lawful husband, she would 
not be over nice or scrupulous. Her seduction 
had proved comparatively easy ; end ho had 
measured her virtue in proportion. Ho now per- 
ceived that he was wrong : he saw that she was a 
thoroughly ingenuous, artless, and well-meaning 
young creature— trusting and full of confidence — 
and hitherto not dreaming of the intense wicked- 
ness to which man’s deception might reach, because 
she herself was full of sincerity and truth, uud 
devoid of guile. Libertine though he was, and 
thoroughly hardened as a man of the world, Sir 
Alexander could not help admiring her : ho oven 
experienced a remorse that he should have led her 
astray— and he somewhat trembled for the conse- 
quences. 

“My dear Carlotta,” ho said, “I implore you to 
listen to me patiently for u little while. It tre- 
quently happeus that a gentleman and a lai^ live 
together without having passed through those cere- 
monies which—” 
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“.Enough !” ejaculated Carlotta. “ If you do 
Dot marry rut', it nut st be because you intend some 
day or another to separate Irom me. I will not 
xv nit r *c misery !— I shall be constantly living 
firi suspense with tho knowledge that the fatal day 
must sooner or later come ! Answer mo therefore, 
Alexander ; — for though it will be death for me to 
tear my$elf away ” 

“ Then do nqt, do not think of such a thing !” 
ejaculated the Baronet,— “much less talk of it ! 
Cjrue, Carlotta— resolve to make yourself happy— 
to make mo happy likewise !” 

She seemed to hesitate: her bosom heaved and 
sank convulsively— the colour went and camo in 
rapid transitions on her countenance — and her 
rteiids quivered as if tears were about to gush 
forth. But suddenly her strength of mind become 
uppermost; and that young lady so ingenuous and 
co inexperienced — so artless that her conduot had 
niton seemed to be characterized by a girlish silli- 
ness — developed a powerfulness of purposo which 
astonished her libertine seducer. 

“ It is death, I repeat, to part !” Bhe cried : w but 
it shall bo death rathor than a prolonged dishonour ! 
Farewell, Alexander !” 

She was hastening to the door, when it opened 
with violence; and her father, followed by* the 
young pri-afc Faleunara and a middle-aged gentle- 
man dressed in block, entered tho room! Carlotta 
shrieked : her first impulse was to f!y into her 
ia’her’s arms— but rt collecting her degraded posi- 
tion, she sank down at his feet, exclaiming, 
“Pardon! pardon!” 

“Daughter,” said Captain Bolluno, “am I to 
welcome you as un honourably wedded wife ? or 
am I <o look upon you as a dishonoured creature?” 
ILo paused for a few moments: Carlotta only an- 
swered by sobs as she clung to her father’s knees ; 
and then ho said, “ Ah ! all this is eloquent 
enough : It only speaks too strongly of your 
degradation! llise, girl-y-riso ! You hevo yet a 
chance of being enabled to look tho world in the 
face, without a blush upon your cheeks !” 

Sir Alexander Holcroft, was startled and oven 
affrighted by tho sudden appearance of Carlotta’s 
ictlo /, accompanied by tho young priest and the 
middle-aged stranger, whoever he might bo: but 
quickly hinging a mental glanco over tho whole 
jKceet ding in respect to tho young lady, ho felt 
that he was safe Irora any oilier species of mischief 
beyond that of a mere provocation to a* dud. He 
therefore saw tho necessity of assuming a de- 
meanour of haughty self-possession : but he spoke 
not a word. He waited until the visitors should 
cs plain their purpose. 

Carlotta rose from her suppliant posture beforo 
her father ; and covering her blushing cheeks with 
her hands, the sank upon a sofa. 

“ Sir Alexander Ilolcroft,” said Captain Belluno, 
walking straight up to the Baronet, “ is it your 
intention to espouse my daughter?” 

“ That is a question, signor,” responded the 
Baronet, “ which had perhapB better be discussed 
between you and me alone.” 

The idea of a duel flashed to the brain of the 
unhappy Carlotta; and starting up from her seat, 
she threw herself botwixt her sire and her seducer, 
cxflkiming with passionate vehemence, “Oh! peril 
not your lives on my account l” j 

‘ Best assured,” said her father coldly, “ that X ] 


mean to do nothing of the sort in respect to my 
own life.” 

Carlotta’s mind was relieved ; and she retreated 
to the sote, on which she sat down again ; and now 
it was with a lees horrified feeling of suspense that 
she awaited the issue of the present scene. 

“ Ho,” continued her father, “ 1 do not intend to 
risk my life on behalf of a worthless daughter— or 
on that of a man whom I can only regard as a 
felon unless he consent to make honourable repa- 
ration and atonement for the injury he has in* 
dieted,” 

“ A felon P” exclaimed Ilolcroft, starting 
abruptly, while an angry Hush came upon his 
countenance. 

“Yes— I repeat the word,” said Captain Bel- 
luno, whoso demeanour was stern, Belf-possessed, 
and full of confidence. 

“This language, signor, cannot fco permitted,” 
said the Baronet, “ no matter how great the in- 
jury I may have done you. Ask your daughter 
whether I have not treated her with love and ten- 
dernoss— ” 

“ Have you promised to marry her ?” demanded 
Belluno. 

“ it were useless to condescend lo a falsehood. 
You have already more than conjectured that yoar 
daughter is not my wife — but 1 will not do her 
tho injustice to deny that it was under a promise 
of espousal she consented to flea' with me.” 

“ Then that promise must be kept,” rejoined 
Belluno; “or you will submit to the alternative. 
But again I give you to understand that *6 is not 
a duel to which I purpose to provoke you,” 

( Explain yourself, Captain Belluno!” said Ilol- 
croft. “What is this alternative whereunto you 
allude ?” 

“The alternative is imprisonment for seven 
years in the dungeon of a fortress -and it was 
with an indescribable sternness that .Belluno pro- 
nounced these words. 

“ Ho, no, father !” cried Carlotta, again springing 
forward. “ I do not wish him to be punished. For 
all the wrong he has inflicted upon inf, I would 
not have a single hair of his Lead injured !” 

“ Be quiel, girl !” interjected Belluno sternly. 

“You need not grieve on my account, dear Car. 
lotto,” said Holcroft, with a light laugh. “It is a 
mere throat ” 

“ Make not too sure,” interrupted Belluno. 

“Vain and self-sufficient roan!” said Father 
Falconara, now for the first time taking a part- in 
tho present scene : “you are like the generality of 
mortals !—you fancy that your habitation is built 
upon a solid rock, when it veritably rests upon a 
shifting sand !” 

Holcroft considered tho priest’s words were 
ominous : but still bo was utterly at a loss to com- 
prehend by what means the menace of seven years’ 
imprisonment could be carried out ; and banishing 
the sense of alarm, he said, “ I am well enough 
acquainted with the Tuscan law to be aware that 
it is no crime to run away with a young lady, pro- 
vided she of her own occord consents to bo run 
away with,” 

“ A truce to this flippancy P interposed Father 
Falconara. “It ill becomes you, Sir Alexander 
Ilolcroft, to display such want of feeling in the 
presence of your victim and of her injured parent. 
But let this scene bo brought to an enal” 
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« Aye— the sooner the better !” ejaculated Hoi 
croft. 

“ It is assuredly no criminal offence Against the 
Tuscan law/’ resumed Captain Belluno, “ to elope 
with a damsel of a certain age. But it is an 
offence against the Tuscan law to assume, for any 
■inister purpose or personal interests, the name, 
rank, functions, or attributes of an individual in 
the employment of the Government. It is a 
crime which is included in the list of felonies 1 It 
is branded as infamous ! Bo you doubt me P You 
will be convinced when you see the warrant for 
your apprehension which has been issued by the 
magistrate at Bagno !” 

“Warrant? apprehension?” eohoed Carlotta, 
again bounding forward. “ Ho, no, dear father ! 
I would not for worlds—” 

“Silence, daughter, I command you!” inter- 
rupted Belluno. “ Silence 1” and he pushed her 
aside. 

“ By heaven !” cried Sir Alexander Holcroft, 
who though a thorough libertine, had the high 
spirit of an Englishman. “If you dare treat 
your daughter brutally in my presence ” 

“Oh, do not menace my father!” cried the 
poor young lady. “ It is I who am the cause of 
all! I have been very guilty— very culpable!— 
and if my father were to kill me, the chastisement 
would not bo too great !” 

“ How much longer is this scene to last ?” de- 
manded Holcroft. “Granting that the warrant 
has been issued, 1 am Dot to be frightened by the 
announcement ; for Bagno is in Tuscany — and this 
is Turin in Sardinia !” 

“ And twenty-one days ago,” added the middle- 
aged gentleman, stepping forward, “a secret 
treaty was signed between the Sardinian and 
Tuscan Governments, to the effect that there 
shall be a reciprocal exercise of the extraditionary 
principle, and that felons shall be mutually surren- 
dered up between the two States.” 

“ Ah ! is this so ?” said Sir Alexander, begin- 
ning to look slightly anxidus. 

“ BehoM !” pursued the middle-aged gentle- 
man, producing two papers from his pocket. 
“Here is the warrant issued by the Mayor of 
Bagno, in tbo Grand Buchy of Tuscany, for the 
arrest and capture of a certain Sir Alexander 
Holcroft, for a particular felony which is duly set 
forth, on the joint testimony of his Excellency 
Captain Belluno and his Beverence Eather Eal- 
conara ” 

“ And that other paper,” ejaoulated the Baronet, 
impatiently; for the middle-aged gentleman was 
proceeding to explain the details of the first- 
mentioned one with the most buBiness*like aen- 
tentiousness. 

“ This second paper,” said that functionary, “ is 
also a warrant. It is issued by the Sardinian 
Minister of the Interior, to me, Giovanni 
Petruccio, Deputy-Inspector of the Central Bureau 
of Police, commanding me to take you, Sir Alex- 
ander Holcroft, into safe custody, and to convey 
you with the least possible delay to Genoa, to be 
there placed on board some vessel bound for the 
port of Leghorn in. the State of Tuscany.” 

While Signor Giovanni Petruccio was proceeding 
in this strain. Sir Alexander Holcroft had leisure 
to reflect that despite all his former hardihood, 
assurance, and confidence, he was in as awkward a 


predicament as it waa po9Bible to have worked 
himself into. The warrants were displayed be- 
fore his eyes ; and he knew that they were per- 
fectly genuine. Seven years' incarcMatitm in a 
Tusoan fortress would be tantamount to taking 
three times as many years from bia life ! 
He glanced at Carlotta, thinking that he should 
behold her countenance full of hope : but to his 
surprise, he perceived that its expression was that 
of the deepest woe, and the tears were raining 
down her cheeks. 

“ Ho, father— no !” she cried, again oasting her- 
self at her sire's feet; “you would not do this! 
What! thrust him into a dungeon? Ho, no! 
Oh ! do what you will with me — but pardon him ! 
If I have disgraced you, punish me — consign me 
to a convent — but do not plunge him into a 
gaol !” 

“ Peace, daughter— peace !” exclaimed Belluno, 
with an implacable sternness. 

“ Ho— I will not he silenced !” cried Carlotta, 
with the most impassioned vehemence. “You 
may kill me — hut you shall not injure a hair of 
his head !” 

“ He shall espouse you, daughter !” thundered 
the father ; “ or be shall be dragged as a felon 
baclf to Thscany, there to he immured in a dun- 
geon ! Those are the alternatives.” 

“ I ought perhaps here to observe,” interrupted 
Signor Giovanni Petruccio, “ that there is no desire 
on the part of the Sardinian Government to behave 
with any harshness towards Sir Alexander Hol- 
croft. The sudden cessation of the necessity to 
execute this warrant of extradition, by the with- 
drawal or the destruction of the warrant issued by 
the Mayor of Bagno, would be most satisfactory 
and pleasing to the Sardinian authorities—” | 

“Ah! say you so?” ejaculated Carlotta, who 
bad risen from her suppliant posture while Signor 
Petruooio was speaking; and now she suddenly 
clutched one of the documents from his grasp and 
tore it into pieces. “ There, Sir Alexander !” she 
cried; “you are now free! The Tusoan warrant 
has ceased to exist !” — and she tossed the frag- 
ments into the fire. 

“ By heaven, Carlotta !” exclaimed Holcroft, 
" this is admirable on your part !” 

“ Think you,” cried the excellent girl, “ that I 
would suffer you to be made miserable by being 
forced into a marriage with me— or that on the 
other hand I would for a moment allow the risk of 
your being imprisoned in one of our horrible 
Italian fortresses ? My God, no ! And now fiy ! 
—depart! lose not a moment) Away with you 
to England— and be happy!— Ob, he happy — if 
you can !” 

We should observe that the proceeding on Car- 
lotta's part — we mean the seizure and destruction 
of the document— was so abrupt- it was indeed 
effeoted with suoh lightning celerity— that there 
was not a moment to interfere or prevent it on the 
side of either Petruccio, Belluno, or Falconara. 
The fragments were burning in the fire before 
these three persons recovered from the sudden con- 
sternation into which the deed threw them. 

Sir Alexander Holcroft saw by the manner in 
which they thus stood aghast, that their power 
over him was indeed at an end: and for a moment 
he was tempted to hasten and avail himself of the 
freedom of action which he had so unexpectedly 
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obtained. But be lodked once more at Carlotta ; 
and then catne the one most generous instant 
which had ever as yet displayed itself in the career 
of Sir Alexander Holcroft. 

{ ' ^0 1” be exclaimed, “I will not flee! I will 

sot depart ! I will not prove less generous than 
you, Carlotta ! Besides, I really love you!— and 
moreover you have this day shown so many ad- 
mirable qualities — so muoh virtue and so much 
self-denial— so much true principle and so muck 
magnanimity— that I feel 1 should be proud of you 
as a wife !” 

One cry of joy, and the delighted being bounded 
towards him. Then, as she was strained to his 
heart, where she sobbed and wept in wild de- 
light, Holcroft went on to say, “Never should I 
have yielded to threats — no, not even to the dread 
of a Tuscan fortress. But the goodness of Carlotta 
has triumphed ! Bather Falconara, you may now 
unite our hands according to the ceremony of the 
Catholic Cburoh, whereof she is a member: and 
then we will 'away to the British Embassy, where 
the chaplain shall rivet the bonds according to the 
forms of the Protestant faith. Captain Belluno, 
your hand before you acknowledge me as your son- 
in-law !" 

The hands were elasped accordingly; an«$ the 
reader may conceive how great was Carlott&’s de- 
light when sho found that not only was her in- 
tended husband established on a complete friendly 
footing with her sire, but also that Father Fal- 
conara was preparing to perform the bridal service. 
The nuptial blessing was soon pronounced ; and the 
Baronet saluted his young brido as Lady Holcroft. 

“ And you will never repent,*' she murmured, as 
she hid her blushing cheeks in the breast to which 
he strained her, — “ you will never for a moment 
think that you were by any means coerced into 
this union P" 

“No — never, dearest !" was the response given 
with enthusiastic fervour. “ From this moment 
forth I feel myself to be’an altered man !" 

Captain Belluno, Father Falconara, and Signor 
Petrucoio now took their departure— but it was 
only to proceed to the nearest magistrate's office, 
where they were in a short time rejoined by Sir 
Alexander and Lady Holcroft. A notary was sent 
for ; and the “ civil contract of marriage," as it is 
called in the Sardinian States, was duly signed. 
Some two hours were thus disposed of ; and from 
the magisterial office the party proceeded to the 
British Embassy, where the services of the chap- 
lain were soon put into requisition ; — so that the 
nuptial ceremony was sanctioned according to the 
rites of the Protestant Church in order that the 
union might be perfectly legal and binding in the 
eye of the British law. The whole proceedings 
were thus conducted with that degree of secrecy 
which might raise no suspicion at the hotel that 
Sir Alexander and Carlotta were only just mar- 
ried ; and as they had previously passed there as 
man and wife, nothing could now transpire to en* 
gender the idea in that quarter that the nuptial 
ceremony had only been solemnized that day. 

The Baronet invited Captain Belluno, Father 
Falconara, end Signor Giovanni Petruccio to dine 
at that hotel in the evening ; and in the mean- 
wljjje those three persons took leave of the newly- 
married couple. 

As Sir Alexander was escorting his bride down 


the staircase of the mansion of the British Em- 
| bassy, they met a young gentleman hastily 
ascending. 

“ What ! Be Yere ! is it you P" burst from the 
lips of the Baronet. 

“ Ab, Holcroft !" cried our hero ; “ who wnuld 
have thought of meeting with you at Turin P I 
fancied that you were buried, for the. benefit 
of your health, amidst the wilds of the Apen- 
nines P" 

“ No, my dearwfriend," responded the Baronet, 
smiling at his pretty companion. “ I am here to 
change my condition. In a word, permit me to 
introduce you to Lady Holcroft." 

Charles started for a moment in astonishment— 
for he never had fancied the Baronet to be a 
marrying man: but he made a most courteous 
salutation to the bride. 

“Lady Holcroft knows you by name," con- 
tinued Sir Alexander; “and you may perhaps 
have beard of her as the Signoretta Belluno— 
though I believe you did not meet when you were 
at the Castle of Bagno." 

Again was our hero seized with surprise ; but 
being too well bred to betray it for more than an 
instant, he proffered his congratulations, which 
were acknowledged with a friendly cordiality on 
the part of Holoroft and with modeBt blushes on 
that of Carlotta. 

“And now, my dear fellow," continued Hol- 
oroft, “ what are you doing at Turin P and why 
arc you rushing up these stairs in so desperate a 
hurry ? Besides, you look jaded and care- 
worn ” 

f I have travelled fast," replied our hero. “ I 
come from Florence — 1 am on my way to England 
—I am going to get my paesport countersigned 
here, at the Embassy - 

“I hope nothing unpleasant has occurred ?" in- 
terjected the Baronet. 

“ Nothing — nothing particular," rejoined our 
hero quickly. “ But I am in haste ” 

“I will not detain you. But, Ah!" ejaculated 
Sir Alexander, “ I have something to^teil you— 
though 1 do not exactly know whether I ought to 
mention it or not—” 

“ What do you mean ?" cried Charles Be Vere* 

“ Floribel Lister " 

“ Floribol ?" exolaitned our hero. 

“Yes— Floribel Lister is here, in Turin. She 
is at the Hotel de France. Yet, for heaven’s sake, 
if I am committing any indiscretion in making 
this announcement " 

“ I must see her !" interjeoted Charles : “ but I 
will not tell her that it is from you 1 learnt of her 
being at Turin." 

“We also are staying at the Hotel de France,'* 
remarked Holcroft. 

“ I will come thither presently," said our hero ; 
“ and if I meet you there, my oonduct shall seem 
as if we had not previously encountered each other 
in this oapital." 

He bowed and hurried up the staircase — while 
Sir Alexander and Lady Holcroft descended to the 
vehicle which had brought them thither. 
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CHARTER XLV. 

SCENES AT THE HOTEL. 

We must now return to Floribel— alias, Flora 
L »vel — whom we loft at the moment when she 
had finished her afternoon toilet and had returned 
to her sitting-room to await the presence of 
Hector Har dress. The appointment she had given 
him was for three o’clock ; and 'punctually at that 
hour he was announced. Floribel was seated on 
the sofa, from which she rose with a sorious ex- 
pression of countenance to receive him ; she did 
n6t proffer her hand— she merely inclined her head 
distantly — and she spoke not a word. The young 
patrician wan evidently not altogether prepared for 
such a reception as this ; and he exclaimed, “Why 
such coolness, beauteous Floribel P” 

“ Permit me to reply by a question,” she said ; 
“ and it shall bo to ask you why you address me 
in these terms of iutiinney P” 

“ In ono word,” rejoined Hector, “ have you 
not comprehended that I love you, and that I have 
traced you all the way from Florence to Turin, to 
throw myself at your feet and declare my pas* 
aion ?’* 

“ When I left Florence, upwards of three weeks 
back,” replied Floribel, “Mrs. Hardrcss was in 
perfect good health; and 1 should think that if she 
had died in the interval you would at least be in 
mourning.” 

" It is my misfortuno to be married,” responded 
Hector; “and it has been your misfortuno to be 
deluded by a false marriage. Besides, after all, 
according to the report which generally prevails 
in Florence, tho lovely Floribel when passing 
und^r the name of Ciprina, was not very cruel; — 
and pardon mo for adding that this same report 
avers that more than one was blessed with her 
favours.” 

“Not for a moment do I attempt to deny it,” 
rejoined that voluptuous personification of pleasure, 
who maintained the most perfect self-possession : 
“but this is no reason wherefore I should recoive 
the visits of Mr. Hardress 1” 

“ Neither would I so far insult you, Floribel, by 
advancing it. ns a reason. 1 love you— and that is 
sufficient ! Twelve days ago 1 left Florence in 
search of you : by some means— which I need not 
now pause to relate — I obtained a clue which 
made mo hope that I had got upon your track : I 
followed it up — 1 was successful— and I am now 
here.” 

“And immediately upon your arrival,” Baid 
Floribel, “you intrude upon the privacy of my 
chamber in fa manner, which — no matter what I 
may be— was, to say the least of it, most ungen- 
tlemanlv — most unhandsome 1” 

“You speak harshly qnd severely, Floribel!” 
said Hector. “ Have I been wrong to entertain 
the hope that if we met 1 might possibly bo en- 
abled to render myself agreeable to you ?” 

“Perhaps you presume, Mr. Hardrcss,” inter- 
jected Floribel, “on the fuct of having given roe a 
ride in your travelling-carriage from the Apen- 
nines to Florence P But surely such a poor 
miserable favour as that which you thus bestowed 
upon me, could scarcely justify you in your own 
eyes ” 


“N»>! no!” said Hector, with a deep sense of 
humiliation : “ I am not presuming orfthat. ground. 
But i really did flatter myself that you would 
accept the homage of my love ! Ah, start not, 
Floribel!— you are adorable! you art emino&iij * 
beautiful!’* 

“You are not the first who has told me this,” 
said Floribel, with a peculiar smile. “ You speak 
to me of love P In plain terms, Mr. Hardress— do 
you seek me as a mistress ?” 

“ You know that I am married, Floribel,” said 
Hector ; “ and enough has been already said be- 
tween us to show that while on the one hand you 
aro fully aware that I cannot woo you as a wife, I 
on the other hand have an equal consciousness 
that it is not the first time you have been sought 
on terms which are not altogether consistent with 
the most prudish notions of morality. But pray 
be merciful towards me! Do you wish to see me 
at your feet ?’* 

“Let ub come to the point, Mr. Hardress,” in- 
terrupted Floribel. “ You seek me as a mistress. 
What terms have you to propose to me ? Do you 
mean to abandon your wife on my account P” 

“ If it will smooth away any difficulties, Flori- 
bel, and ease your mind at all,” said Hector, — “for 
when I bethink me, it is quite possible you may 
havo some compunctions considering that you wero 
acquainted with Cicely before 1 married her and 

that »he was a friend of yours ” 

“Well, sir, proceed. How do you moan to ease 
my conscience r” 

“ Of course what I am going to tell you is sacred 
between us,” observed Hector : “ but my wife and 

I have come to a thorough understanding ” 

“ Ab, indeed !” ejaculated Floribel. “And what 
a pleasant, understanding this must be!” — then 
being smitten with a feeling of curiosity, she en- 
couraged her visitor to proceed by menus of a 
sweet smilo, at the same time saying, “ Do tell mo 
all this, Mr. Hardress; because unless you admit 
me fully into your confidence, I shall not‘ possibly 
know how to decide upon the point. Cicely, you tell 
me, has come to an understanding with you P” 
“Yes — a most amicable understanding ; and 
henceforth wc are both to do exactly ms we like,— 
I to follow my course— she to pursue her’s.” 

“ Ah ! this 19 indeed interesting !” said Floribel ; 
and still more encouraging became her smile. 
“ Do you mean me to understand, Hector— — I 

beg your pardon, Mr. Hardress ” 

“ For heaven’s sake recall not tho w ord !” ejacu- 
lated the young patrician, drawing his chair elosor 
to the lady : for he felt as if she had thrown out 
his Christian name at him as an avowal that she 
was yielding after a due period of prudish hesita- 
tion. 

“ Well then, I will call you Hector,** she said, 
enveloping him for a moment as it were in tho 
luminousness of her bewitching regards. “ But 
this arrangement which you have effected with 
your wife, — do you mean me to understand that 
you have positively agreed between you that while 
you may take a mistress, she is at liberty to take a 
lover P” 

“ Strange as it may appear, this is precisely 
what I do mean,” answered Hector, devouring her 
with his looks. «, 

“ Oh, then, you are almost as good as free to 
court me iu this sense P” exclaimed Floribel* 
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“ Ah ! you begin to be melted !” ejaculated 
Hector, in accents thrilling with delight. 

“You are setting my tnind at ease,” she re- 
joined. “I naturally looked upon Cicely as a 
— I had known her as Miss Neale— I am 
also ftwaro that my cousin Agnes entertained an 
affection for her, and doubtless still entertains 
it ” 

“ And now all those compunctions on your part 
are sot at rest ! But I will even toll you more,’ 
continued Hardress, growing sentimentally maud 
lin and confidential in proportion as be flattered 
himself that the beautiful Floribel was yielding to 
his views. “I have not only agreed that Cicely 
shall take a lover, if she choose — but she hai 
already limnd one — or at least her fancy was settled 
in a particular quarter when I left Florence ; and 
1 have no doubt that by this time she is as com 
pletcly happy in her affair of gallantry as I fondly 
hope to become in mine.” 

“The whole adventure is charming,” ejaculated 
Floribel; “anfd it interests me immensely! Who 
can be the favoured one ?” 

“ Ah I that , perhaps, is the most extraordinary 
port of it all 1” interjected Hardress. “ You 
would scarcely believe it — and I am at a loss 
whether I ought to go to such an extreme 

“Oh l” ejaculated Floribel, suddenly pouting 
kor lipp, “ w here there is no confidence there is no 
love. Give rn.) ull your confidence— show that you 
are sincero in making theso advances towards 
1 no ” 

“ A single word from your tongue becomes tan- 
tamount to a command I” cried Hector, growing 
more and mote infatuated with the beautiiul crea- 
ture* before him ; for never once from his memory 
was absent the ravishing spectacle he had beholden 
when in the morning he h»d intruded upon the 
privacy of her chamber. “You shall have all my 
confidence! — there is no secret upon earth which I 
possess that I will not communicate to you! You 
will be astonished when I*tell you that the ubject 

of Cicely’s tantusy is none other than Guess! 

Tint no ! you will never do it ! I mean Charles 
Ho Vere ” 

Flonbel started with the utmost amazement : 
tin n she bent her largo dark eyes with a look of 
incredulity upon ITpctor ^lardress : but suddenly 
recollecting that he had merely said liis wife had 
tukou a fancy in that quarter, without averring 
that tho passion was reciprocated, she said, “ Ah 1 
is it indeed so ?” 

“ It is os I tell you, Floribel : but of course I 
Cannot do more tban surmise concerning tho suc- 
cess that Cicely may have experienced— for I lei t 
Florence on the very day when wo came to our 
arrangement. And now, adorablo creature ! what 
hope dare I entertain ? Ah ! I might urge as a 
passport to your favour that I punished the man 
who played so villanous a part towards you— X 
killed Theodore Clifford- ” 

“ Yes !” interjected Floribol, with a look of aver- 
sion and disgust ; “ but you were not purposely 
avenging me at tho time — you were vindicating 
some private quarrel of your own — and therefore 
you must not make a merit of that deed !” 

“ Let us put it out of the question,” said Hard- 
res% “ Hut for my own Bake— for the lovo that I 
beu 

' 1 cannot become the mistress of a married 


man,” answered Floribel. “You have now nn 
decision.” 

“ Your decision ?” echoed the young patrician 
with a look of mingled astonishment and vexation 
“What ! after all I have told you in reference t< 
my wife and myself ?** 

“ I have thought bettor of it,” said Floribel 
“ My decision is given : it is positive and it is 
final” 

“ Ho you mean mo to understand that I have n( 
hope ?” asked Hector, his cheeks and his lipi 
white with the rage that was gathering wit hie 
him. 

“ Bo noi let there bo any folly botween us!” 
rejoined Floribel : “ do not speak or hope and love 
in the same sentimental style as if you were woo- 
ing mo for a wife ! Be sensible and bs reason- 
able ! You ask mo to become your mistress — and 
I deoline the honour. You will now have the 
goodness to leave me.” 

“ No — by heavens, no ! not on these terms !’ 
exclaimed Hector. “ Why did you ere now smih 
encouragingly upon me ? why did you call me by 
my Christiuu name ?” 

“ I was reflecting— I was meditating at tin 
time. I had not made up my mind. Surely yoi 
would not havo had me giro you an abrupt gnswei 
in the negative without the slightest reflection \ 
If I had done so, then indeed you might have suit 
that 1 was treating you with insult !” 

“ All this is evasion, Floribel !” ejaculated 
Hector. “ For some reason you have made rut 
your dupe : but X am not a man to 8ufTe r luyscll 
to be trifled with! I give you one more chance— 
and if you still scorn my overtures, bew,ure !— for 
by heaven I X will be avenged !” 

“Oil, if over there were a raomont when I 
thought well of your overtures,” exclaimed Flo- 
ribel, disdainfully, “ t he conduct which you are now 
displaying — so infamous and so cowardly ■” 

“ You do not know my character 1” cried 
Hector. “1 will cither love or hate y< u : I will 
do all I can to serve you — or I will become your 
bitterest persecutor ! Ah ! you smile i^you defy 
me ? Bawaro! Think you that 1 am ignorant ol 
the weak point through tho medium of which the 
sharpest poniard may be plunged into your heart, 
or the barbed arrow be made to rankle there! 
Yes ! — 1 know it ! — you would sooner die than let 
your cousin Agnes know that Floribel Lister was 
identical with that Ciprina whose name has be- 
come notorious in Florence !” 

Floribel’a cheeks became pale; but quickly re- 
gaining her self-possession, she rose from her seat, 
and said with a calm air of defiance, “ You will 
not dare make those revelations to my cousin 
Agnes.” 

“ Keckon not upon my forbearance 1” exclaimed 
Hardress menacingly. 

“No,” said Floribel. “I do not reckon up n n 
your forbearance : but I reckon upon your fears.” 

“ My fears ?” ejaculated Hardress : and he 
aughed scornfully. “ My fears ! Of what ?’* 

“ That 1 should retaliate moat bitterly,” re- 
joined Floribol. “Oh! it was not. without- a mo- 
tive that I ere now smiled encouragingly ami 
called you by your Christian name ! it was td 
lead you on in your confidential mo id. Curiosity 
ut first inspired me; and then it mj; 1< only .struck 
me that it were as well to provide myself with 
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certain weapons of defence against you. This I 
did ; anrl I rejoice at my prudence and forethought. 
How tell me whether I may not defy your threats ! 
For if it should ever come to the knowledge of my 
couBin Agnes that Floribel Lister and the Signora 
Ciprina were one and the same person, I shall at 
once take it for granted that you, Hector Hardress 
—either directly or indirectly, either anonymously 
or in an open and avowed manner— communicated 
the fact. And then, by way of reprisal, I shall 
proclaim to the world how the Hon. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hardress made together an infamous compact, by 
virtue of which the husband waB suffered to woo 
me as his m^tress, while the wife obtained leave 
and license to bestow her favours upon Charles 
He Vere 1” 

While Floribel was thus speaking, the very 
individual whom she last mentioned— namely, 
Charles Ho Vere himself— opened the door of the 
apartment. He stopped short on the threshold, 
transfixed with an amazement amounting almost 
to stupefaction at the words which came from 
Floribers lips ; — and we should add that his 
presence remained unnoticed, as the opening of 
the door had been previously unheard, by Hector 
Hardress and the young lady. 

“ These threats shall not serve you !” exclaimed 
Hector, furious with rage and maddened with the 
passion which the spectacle of FloriborB charms 
had inspired him with in the morning. “You 
shall be mine I you shall bo mine !” 

He sprang forward — he seized her in his arms : 
but the next instant Charles He Vero rushed in to 
afford his sucoour. He tore Floribel from Hector’s 
grasp ; and upon the young patrician himself did 
our spirited hero bestow a buffet which sent him 
reeling to the opposite side of the apartment. 
Floribel sank down fainting upon the floor ; for 
the sudden excitement of the scene had over* 
powered her. Fortunately at that moment Lady 
Holcroft made her appearance. She had just re- 
turned to the hotel after her marriage with the 
Baronet : she was coming to announce the joyous 
intelligent to Floribel; and she therefore juBt 
arrived at the very nick of time to render those 
succours which women can beBt afford under such 
circumstances. 

“ He Vere,” said Hector Hardress, walking 
straight up to our hero and speaking in a low 
hoarse voice, “ you have insulted me, sir 1” 

“Dastard that you are!” responded Charles ; 
“ it waB you who first insulted her who now lies 
inanimate thcro ! Hut this is not the place for 
disputing. You may hear of me at the Hotel de 
l’Europe. My time is valuable— heaven knows 
how valuable !— but I wiH remain in Turin for a 
little time longer than I originally intended, that 
I may again have an ''opportunity of chastising 
you.” 

“ And this time,” rejoined Hector, with deep 
bitterness in his accents) and with a look full of 
concentrated rage, “ the ground shall not be left 
until one shall have succumbed ! It shall be a 
duel' unto the very death !” 

With these words Hector Hardress hastened 
from the room. Floribel was already returning to 
^consciousness : she' caught those words that were 
thus uttered : they smote hqp comprehension in a 
moment. 

“ A thousand, thousand thanks, door Carlotta !” 


she said, speaking in Italian : then springing up 
to her feet, she turned towards He ’Vere, saying in 
the English tongue, “ Charles, is it possible that 
you intend to fight a duel on my account P” 

“ I wish to speak to you on most icnportanrtab- 
ects, Floribel,” said* our young hero, evasively. 
“ Fray get rid of Lady Holoroft for a few mi- 
nutes.” 

“ Carlotta, my dear friend,” said Floribel, now 
quickly turning again towards the bride, “ leave 
me with Signor He Vere—” 

“One word!— only one word,” whispered Car- 
lotta ; “ and I leave you ! Ob, I am supremely 
happy 1 I can now look the world in the face ! I 
am married !” 

“Married?” echoed Floribel, half in amaze- 
ment and half in credulity. 

“ Yes — it is so, I can assure you !” ejaculated 
Carlotta, though in a whispering voice. “Mar- 
ried by the priest, and married by the chaplain ! 
But I will tell you all about it presently, my dear 
friend. Ah ! what was that rude person who has 
just left, doing that you fainted ?” 

“ I in my turn,” rejoined Floribel, “ will tell you 
everything presently. Meanwhile accept my sh- 
eerest congratulations. Lady Holoroft— for it de- 
lights mefcthus to call you!” 

The warm-hearted Carlotta kissed Floribel on 
the cheek, and then hastened from the room. The 
moment the door closed behind her, Floribel said 
to He Vere, “Excuse me for a few minutes, Charles. 
I am overpowered by my feelings— I must retire 
for a brief spaco to my chamber ! I will rejoin 
you again.” 

“ I will await your return, Floribel,” said onr 
hero, taking a seat. 

The young lady proceeded to her own chamber ; 
and thero flinging herself upon a sofa, Bho pressed 
her hands in anguish to her brow, exclaiming, “ A 
duel on my account ! No, no ! heaven forbid ! 
But how to prevent it P Ah! a thought strikes 
me !” 

She opened her writing-desk, and hastily penned 
the following lines 

“ I promised that you should bear from mo : 
I have thought well of all you said, and I feel 
that I can love you. But you must give me a 
prompt and immediate proof of the love which 
you have avowed. A duel is meditated between 
two youdg Englishmen ; and the quarrel has arisen 
on my account, I will explain everything when 
we meet. Meanwhile, believe me when I assure 
you that it was through no imprudence, nor 
coquetry, nor folly on my part that this serious 
complication has arisen. You must likewise un- 
derstand that I have the most urgent reasons for 
desiring that this duel shall not take place. You 
must prevent it — and I will tell you how. Use 
your influence to procure the immediate arrest of 
the Hon. Hector Hardress, on the ground that ho 
meditates a hostile encounter with another English- 
man named Charles He Vere. I believe that 
Hardress is staying at this hotel: He Vero is at 
the Hotel de l’Europe. At the same timo that 
Hector Hardress is arrested, let an intimation be 
sent to He Vero commanding him to quit the 
Sardinian territory forthwith. Fulfil my demand 
—and I am your’s !” * 

Floribel sealed the letter and addressed it to 




Captain St. Didier. She then rang the bell ; and 
when Antonia answered the summons, she bade 
her tako immediate measures to have the billet 
conveyed to its destination. This matter being 
adjusted, she felt comparatively easy in her mind ; 
and she returned to the apartment where she had 
juBt loft Charles Be Yere. 

“Is it possible, Floribel,” our young hero at 
onco said, as she made her appearanoe, “ that my 
ears did not deceive me when methought you pro- 
claimed that an infamous compaot had been mado 
between Hardress and his wife P” 

“Yes, Charles — it was so,” replied Floribol. 
“ Hector Hardress is a villain ! He persecuted 
me with his detestable overtures— he menaced me 
— but, Ah ! me thinks that I out-manoeuvred him— 
and I gathered from his lips that socret which it 
Beema met your ears!’' 

* “ And now, Floribel,” said Charles, “ let us speak 
Ho. 88.— Agnes. 


of yourself. You lied away so hastily from Flo* 
ronco- 

“ Because I did not wish to see you again, 
Charles,” she at once replied : “ for wo are pur- 
suing different pathways in the world. Tho same 
reasons which prevented me from wishing to meet 
you in Florence, also make me regret that we 
should be now meeting in Turin. I know all that 
you would say to me— and I fully appreciate the 
excellence of your motives. But you must leave 
me to my own course !** 

“ Ho, Floribel !” interjected Charles; “not if that 
course be a sinful one ! Besides, I cannot leave 
you yet— I have a revelation of tho utmost im- 
portance to make—” 

“ A revelation ?” echoed Floribel. “What can 
you moan P Is it good P or is it evil ?” 

“Oh! let me hope’ that it will tend to ydur 
good,’* cried He Vere fervonfcly; “for however 
Voi, II, 
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much my prayers, representations, and remon- 
strances may fail to divert your footsteps from the 
path of error, yet surely you will not prove equally 
indifferent to tho entreaties and the counsels 
which will no doubt be addressed to you by him 
who is perhaps seeking you in Italy—” 

“ What on earth do you mean, Charles P” eja- 
culated Eloribel: “ to whom can you possibly 
allude P” 

“ The long lost is found — tho dead has come to 
life ! Your uncle — the father of Agnes—” 

“ Oh ! is this possible P” murmured Floribel, as 
a faintness came over her. “ Good heavens ! aro 
you telling mo the truth P or is it merely a strafca- 
gom on your part— well meant, yet based on mis- 
representation,, for the purpose of wielding an in- 
fluence over my mind— induciug me perhaps to 
return to England—” 

u Floribel, I am incapable of deceiving you on 
bo serious a subject! i take heaven to witness 
that I am tolling you the truth* Morton Evelyn 

is alive ! — ho has proclaimed himself to me it 

matters not how nor why ho is rich and he is 

nobio— ho is the veritable heir of the Ormsby race 
after all !” 

“ Good heavens ! is this true P or is it a dream ?” 
murmured Floribel. “The dead alive! the lost 
found ! Oh, what marvels ! what wonders ! Leave 
me now, Charles— I beseech you, leave mo to reflect 
on all that you have been saying !” 

“Yes— I will lea vo you, Eloribel,” responded 
our hero, — “ on condition that you faithfully and 
sacredly promise me that you will not floe from 
Turin aa suddenly as you fled from Florence — but 
that you will 8oe mo again.” 

“I promise you faithfully, Charles, I will not 
depart from Turin as abruptly as I departed from 
Florence,” 

“1 will return in the evening,” said our hero; 

“ end then, Eloribel — then, you will sutler mo to 
have (he most serious conversation with you?” 

With these words Charles I>e Vcr<' took his leave 
of Eloribel, and retraced his steps towards the 
Hotel do l’Europe, — there to await any message 
which TIeetor lltti’dress might think fit to send him. 

Tho billet which Eloribel had entrusted to An- 
tonia, was quickly consigned to tho hands of a 
porter, and by this functionary conveyed to tho 
apartments of Captain St. Didier in the royal 
palace. The handsome young uido-do-camp wns 
at home at tho moment: ho perused the letter 
with a feeling of delight, and immediately sot off 
to pay a visit to Signor Giovanni Potruccio, 
Heputy-luspcctor of the Central Bureau of Police, 
With this gentleman the business was quickly ar- 
ranged ; and three police-agents in plum clothes, 
wer<> at once despatched to the Hotel do France. 
On arriving there, two of the agents remained in 
the street, while the third entered the establish- 
ment and inquired for theAion. Ilector Kardress. 
The waiter at unco conducted the official to Hector’s 
apartment. 

Barely an hour had elapsed since the occurrence 
in Fioribel’s room ; bub Hector was still pacing to 
and tro in the vaiu endeavour to compose his feel- 
ings somewhat, that he might feiiberuto how ho 
wa# to proceed in order to -make the requisite ar- 
rangements for a duel with Be Vere. The waiter 
emend, saying, •* If you please, signor, a gentle- 
man wishes to speak to you.” 


“Ah 1” ejaculated Ilarn ress— for it immediately 
struck him that Charles himself must .have taken 
tho initiative in the conduct of tho proceedings. 
“Admit tho gentleman, by all means!” 

The police-agent in plain clothes was ushered 
into the apartment; and be at once announced 
himself as an officer of the law, — adding, “ It is 
exceedingly disagreeable, signor — but I must re- 
quest you to follow me.” 

“ Follow you P” ejaculated Hector. “ And where 
the devil am I to follow you to P” 

“ Why, signor, if the truth must be told, I am 
charged to conduct you to prison.” 

“Prison?” echoed the young Englishman: and 
ho laughed scornfully. “Do you know who lamp 
I am tho son of an English nobleman ! Besides, 
there must be some mistake ! — for I have done no- 
thing that could warrant you in arresting me.” 

“ I beg your Excellency’s pardon,” rejoined the 
police agent; “you are charged with meditating 
a duel — -” 

“ Is it possible,” ejaculated Hardrass, “ that 
Do Vero could have turned coward and poltroon- 
traitor and sneak— and that he has given infor- 
mation—” 

“ So far from this boing tho case, signor,” inter- 
rupted tho official, “ I have received orders to 
adopt particular measures against him also. These 
I shall execute so soon as I have conveyed you to 
a place of security.” 

“ But what ore those measures P” demanded 
Hector. 

“ To soo that Signor Do Vere quito Turin within 
six hours,” wns the response. 

“ And if bo do,” ejaculated Hector, “ then 
may I presume thufc my own term of imprison- 
ment ” 

“It will not be necessary to rotain you, signor, 
another hour in custody,” w’as tho reply, delivered 
with an exceeding courtesy. 

“ Then bo it. as you say,’ 1 said TIurdross ; “ for it 
is but a question of a few hours’ delay— and if wo 
are not permitted to fight, tho duel in Sardinia, I 
may follow Do Vere into France, whore they are 
less particular,” 

“ In that respect, signor, you can do as you 
think fit,” rejoined the officer, with a polite bow. 
“Ah! I should observe that inasmuch as this 
arrest of your’s has been accomplished so quietly, 
no one need know onything about it in the hotel. 
You can put a few little necessaries in your 
pocket — ’tis but tho matter of a few hours— and 
perhaps you will not oven bo condonmed to pass 
tho night in gaol.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” cjaculatod Itardress. 

His preparations were booh ina<jo; and in a 
few minutes he accompanied the police. officer from 
the hotel. 

About half-an-hour later, as Charles De Vere 
was seated in bis apartment at his own hotel, the 
waiter entered and announced a gentleman who 
wished to havo some little discourse. Our hero 
naturally thought that it was a messenger on be- 
half of Hector Kardress; and lie was therefore 
startled and amazed when tho personage, on 
entering, at once said, “Signor, I am an agent of 
tho police.” 

Charles, being somewhat moro keen-witted than t 
Hector, quickly began to suspect that the object 
of the official visit was to prevent the duel : but 
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he remained’ silent/ end simply by a bow convoyed 
an acknowledgment of the announcement which 
had just been made him. 

“ X am sorry, Signor Do Vere,” continued the 
agent, “ to be compelled to disturb any arrange- 
ments which you have made in reference to your 
sojourn at Turin: but it is absolutely indispen- 
■sable for the maintenance of peace that you should 
' .depart from the city. Therefore, signor, I request 
that this you will do with the least possible delay. 
You cannot fail to comprehend that 1 allude to a 
meditated duel, whereof intelligence has by certain 
private means reached the police.” 4 

“Ah !” ejaculated our hero: “and I am ordered 
to quit Turin immediately ?” 

“ Let me tell you, signor, that, the Hon. Hector 
Hardress is already arrested — ho is in custody — 
and his releaso now depends upon the expedi- 
tion with which! you may quit the Sardinian 
capital.” 

“ I deny your power thus to expel me from your 
city,” said Charles : “ you can only act upon posi- 
tive information — and. this it is impossible you 

could havo had.- Ah I perhaps Floribel herself 

may have given it !” he mentally ejaculated. 

“ What is your decision, signor demanded 
the police-agent. 

“ I will bend to the mandate whereof you are 
the bearer,” responded Charles. “ At the expira- 
tion of an hour I will leave Turin.” 

“Enough, signor !” answered the police-agent 
with a bow : and he then took hi** departure. 

“ Now for the promised interview with Flo- 
ribel ero I leave Turin !” said Charles to himself. 
“ But, Ah ! 1 will leave a letter with IColcroft, to 
be delivered to Hardreae, to bid him follow mo 
into France, if ho will — and there will 1 give j 
him satisfaction. Yes! it is thus that I must ar- 
range my plans !” 

Charles wrote the letter accordingly — thrust it 
into his pocket— and set out for tbo Hotel do 
France. It wa.? now six o’clock in the evening : 
it was quite at the cloao of November ; and ob- 
scurity provuiled in the streets of Turin. As Charles 
issued from the hotei, -it struck him that he was 
followed by two persons who had previously been 
standing together on the opposite side of the 
Btreet, and who separated on beholding him como 
forth, but who nevertheless pursued the same 
route with a short interval between thorn. Our 
hero was too much accustomed to the proceedings j 
of Continental tov.no not to observe such a eir- j 
cumstance as this which wo have just noticed ; and j 
he therefore thought to himself, “ Despite the pro- j 
mieo which 1 havo givon to leave tho city in an 
hour, tho police-agents aro still watching mo !” 

Indifferent however upon the subject, lie was 
pursuing his way, and had just reached the com- 
mencement of tho streot in which tho Hotel do 
France was situated, when a man, hastily over- 
taking him, swept past, — at tho sauio time giving 
utteranco to a name in a low yet distinct tone. 
That namo was Count of Camorino. 

Charles was ostoundecd ; and he suddenly 
stopped short. What could it mean P Was tho 
man one of those whom through tho obscurity ho 
ore now scon separate and follow him ?— and 
if so, were thoy police-agents after all P Scarcely 
had he asked himself these questions, when the 
man whohad brushed past him, suddenly turned 


, ami retraced hii way— again saying as distinctly 
as possible, “ Count of Camorino !” 

“ Well, Count of Camorino !” ejaculated our 
hero, again stopping short. " I know the name ! 
What do you mean ?” 

“ It is all right,” responded tho man. “ The 
Count of Camerino summons you 1” 

“Jn that case lead tho way,” Bald Charles. “I 
follow.” 

Tho man turned abruptly into a diverging 
j street thero ho was joined for a moment by 
j another man— -they exchanged a few words, and 
separated, — ono retracing t.U way, tho other con- 
tinuing to act ai our hero’s guide. Charles was 
I convinced that they were tbo tame whom ho had 
i noticed at tho front of the hotel ; and bo was 
j equally certain that his impression was erroneous, 
j and that thoy were not police-agents after all. On 
tho contrary, the thought struck him that they 
wero much more likely to bo persons who were 
anxious to shield their proceedings from tho 
police. And now, all in a moment, of plots 
and conspiracies in which the Count of Camorino 
might possibly bo engaged, flashed to the miml of 
our hero, and mado him hosilato whether to follow 
any farthor in the footsteps of bis guide. But 
then ho reflected that it was scarcoly possible the 
Count of Camorino could bo intriguing in Sar- 
dinia ; for there was nothing in common bet w is 
tho affairs of that kingdom and of Naples. Be- 
sides, Charles also roll »cted that tho Count's past 
experiences must havo been bitter enough to teach 
| him severe lessons, and that it was therefore littlo 
j probuble after all that ho wao actually engaged in 
! fresh machinations of a political character. Never- 
j Mielose, it naturally occurred to him that he might 
j just as well put, an inquiry or two to the person 
whom ho was follow ing ; and quickening his steps, 
fioon overtook this individual, whom ho now 
observed to be a respectably-dressed man, of about 
tho middlo age, and with a calm but determined 
expression of countenance — as ho was enabled to 
perceive by tbo light of o lamp suddenly Hushing 
on tbo individual’s features. 

“ IVrmit mo to ask a question,” said Charles. 

“ Hush !” said tho man : “ huah ! This is not 
tho place for discourse — nor havo 1 the time ! In 
a few minutes- 

Charles lost the remainder of tho eontence, on 
account of tho man’s suddenly quickening Ivia pace. 

{ Again our hero had his misgivings : but once rnoto 
j did ho roassuro himself by mouus of his reflec- 
j tions, 

j “ Tho Count of Camorino,’’ he thought to him- 
self, “would not lead me into any difficulty ! Ho 
may happen to know that 1 am at Turin— -and if 
so, it is natural that he should wish to see me. 
After all, it would bo most unkind and ungonerou9 
on my part not to obey the summons !” 

The guide continued to load tho way for the 
space of about five minutes longer ; and then ho 
abruptly stopped short at the entrance to a narrow 
lane formed by tho backs of a row of small houses 
on the ono side and by a high garden-wall on the 
other. 

“ Follow me close,” said the man : and the in- 
junction was more or loss nocesrary, inasmuch as 
tho lane was involved in an almost complete dark- 
ness. 

An idea of some treachery for an instant struck 
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our hero : but the next moment he banished it — 
and he continued to follow the footsteps of the 
guide. This individual presently stopped at a low 
door in the high garden-wall to which we ere now 
alluded ; he gave three raps in a peculiar manner 
—the door opened— and the man, clutching Charles 
by the wrist, said curtly, “ This way !” 

Our hero crossed the threshold : he was dragged 
over it, as it were, by the suddenness of the jerk- 
ing dutch made at him ; and the door instanta- 
neously closed behind him. 

He was inside a garden — and another man 
was at the door : but the one who had guided him 
thither, at once led the way along an avenue 
formed by tall trees with over-arching boughs. An 
almost total obscurity prevailed : but at the ex- 
tremity of the long vista lights were discerned. 
These rapidly grew brighter and brighter ; and on 
emerging from the avenue, our hero found that he 
wsb in the immediate vicinage of a spacious 
mansion brilliantly lighted, while the sounds of 
soft music came floating upon his ear. 

“ One word !” he said to the man who was act* 
ing as his guide : “one word, I insist !” 

“ Not a syllable, signor !” cried the other. “ In 
anotbor minute you will see her HighnesB 1” 

Charles was amazed; and ho would have put 
another question despite the injunction given to 
the contrary, only that at this moment a side door 
of the mansion was reached— and the man opened 
it. A lamp burnt inside a little vestibule with 
which this door communicated : but the man at 
once led the way up a staircase. A landing was 
reached; it was of a size corresponding with the 
vestibule below : but all that Charles had bb yet 
seen of the place, little though it were, gave him 
the idea of an elegantly-furnished dwelling. His 
guide threw open the door of a room lighted by a 
lamp fed with perfumed oil, and where tho ap- 
pointments were all of the most costly description. 
Curtly bidding him wait thore, the man suddenly 
disappeared. 

Charles Hr as left by himself for about a couplo 
of minutes, to wonder whether he wore about to 
see the Count of Camerino, and why the proceed- 
ing had been conducted with so much mystery,— 
when tho door opened, and a lady of grand and 
striking beauty, and apparelled in an elegant 
evening toilet, entered the room. 


CHAPTER XLVL 

THE PEINCESS AND THE COUNTESS. 

The lady who thus entered the apartment, was 
tall and of commanding presence. She was splen- 
didly formed ; and her apparel was characterized 
by mingled richness and elegance. Her age might 
be about six-and-twenty. Her hair was dark— 
her eyes, not largo, but very handsome, were bril- 
liantly expressive. They shone with the light of 
intelligence ; and they shed their beams as it were 
upon a countenance of .the noblest beauty. So 
distinguished was the mien of this lady, and so 
exquisitely did the feminine graoes blend with a 
certain air of dignity and self-possession, that her 
very looks would serve as weapons to beat down 
any libertine regards that might be levelled at her. 


Indeed, it was impossible to survey lier otherwise 
than with mingled admiration and respect. 

As she made her appearance in the room, Charles 
Do Vero saluted her with the profoundest respect ; 
and sho, at once proffering him her hand, said with 
a significant look, and with all the emphasis of 
which the golden accents of an Italian tongue are 
capable, “ Welcome thou as one of us l 1 * 

These words, striking ominously upon the ears 
of Charles, tended to confirm the suspioion which 
had previously floated in his mind to the effect 
that some fresh political oonspiraoy was on tho 
tapis ; and he hastened to say, “ I hope thore is 
no mistake, signora, in the causes that have lod 
me to be conducted hither, ? But I came only in 
the expectation of meeting— 1 ” 

“ The Prinoess of Spartivento P” added the lady. 
w Weil, she is before you.” 

“ I am proud and flattered to be permitted to 
form the acquaintance of your Highness,'* re- 
sponded Charles with another profound bow, “ but 
I must candidly confess that I had no conception 
this honour was in store for me. I knew not to 
whose mansion I was being brought — I fancied 
only that I was to see my friend tho Count of 
Camo:ino.”< 

The Princess looked astonished: then an ex- 
pression of incredulity passed over hor coun- 
tenance ; and this was almost instantaneously 
succeeded by a smile, as she said, “ 1 understand. 
Signor De Vere ! Circumstances have rendered 
you cautious. I cannot do otherwise than ap- 
prove of your conduct. Havo the goodness to 
remain here for a few minutes.” 

“ But may I entreat your Highness—” 

“ Enough, signor !” interrupted the Princess of 
Spartivento, with an air alike commanding and 
;raoious : and sho immediately quitted the apart- 
ment. 

“ Surely there must be £ misapprehension some- 
where !” thought Charles to himself, tho instant 
he was again alone. “ Is it possihlo that to add 
to all my other difficulties and causos of vexation, 

I am now to be plunged into some political in- 
trigue or conspiracy, just bocause I happened once 
to possess the acquaintance of tho Count of Came- 
rino P Ah ! there would indeed bo but little real 
friendship on his part if he wore thoughtlessly and 
rashly to involve me in such a dilemma ! Be- 
sides, many long months havo now elapaod since 
he and I parted in Naples— Yes, nearly a year 
—and during that interval I have had no com- 
munication with him.” 

Charles knew how terribly dangerous a thing it 
was to become involved in an Italian conspiracy ; 
and brave though he naturally were, he trembled 
at the .idea. Besides, he had his own pressing 
affairs to attend to : he was anxious to reach Eng- 
land with the least possible delay and have an in- 
terview with Agnes. But even if he were com- 
pletely free and unoccupied in all other respects, 
he was not prepared to mix himself up with the 
politics of a foreign oountry — and all the less so, 
inasmuch as these politics were of a class calcu- 
lated to plunge their disciples into a vortex of 
dangers. It is not therefore surprising if Charles 
suddenly thought of heating an immediate re tint,, 
from the Spartivento palace: he w as cvei advanc- 
ing towards the door with the intention of carry- 
ing this purpose into effect, when it suddenly 
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occurred to him that such a proceeding would 
be characterized alike by a discourtesy and a 
cowardioe the bare idea of which now all in a 
moment brought a burning blush to his cheeks. 

“ At all events,” he said, “ I will wait and havo 
a full explanation with her Highness, so that I 
may retreat with honour and propriety from these 
complications, whatsoever they be, wherein I find 
myself involved.” 

The sounds of joyous music now again rang 
through the spacious mansion, and came floating 
upon the ears of our hero in that retired apart- 
ment where he was now waiting. He listened ; 
and he could then distinctly catch the blending of 
many voices, male and female, in a chorus whioh 
was accompanied by that grand music. He was 
standing near the casement, which was partly 
open, listening to the concert, when a curious 
spectacle developed itself to his view. 

We should further observe that he was leaning 
against that casement, his countenance so turned 
that his looks commanded a view of the room, 
for he was waiting for the door to open for the 
expected reappearance of the Princess. In the 
centre of the apartment there was a round table, 
covered with a superb scarlet cloth with a gold 
fringe that swept the floor. This tablcPbegai* to 
revolve slowly ; and Charles was smitten with 
amazement. He passed his hand across his eyes, 
and looked again. It wa s no illusion : the table 
was still moving by some unseen agency. Our 
hero sprang forward ; but he abruptly stopped 
short — for the table, in passing gradually away 
from the centre of the room, was revealing a dark 
hole or black chasm. Then from the depths ] 
thereof a light flashed upward, blending with the 
rays of the perfumed lamp ; and a female form 
gradually ascended to the view of our hero. 

Charles was loBt in a bewildering wonderment— 
and all the more so when he perceived that the 
lady who thus revealed herself, was of a ravishing 
beauty. It instantaneously struck him that there 
was a certain degree of resemblance between her 
and the Prinoess di Spartivento, bo that they might 
possibly be sisters : but this lady who now emerged 
from the abysm, was throe or four years younger 
than her Highness. Her hair was not quite so 
dark — but it was more redundant in its masses, 
which flowed over her shoulders. Her eyes wore 
large and bright ; an expression of sweetness and 
true feminine modesty was singularly blended with 
an air of settled firmness and decision. Her ap- 
parel was not an evening toilet : she woro one of 
those vests or waistcoats which were just then 
coming into fashion on the Continent : it was 
open at the bosom, which was however modestly 
covered with under-garments. Her head*dreas 
consisted only of the folds of a thiok veil, whioh 
she had thrown back while emerging from the 
chasm-- so that her charming faoe, onframed in the 
masses of her luxuriant hair, was at onee revealed 
to our hero. In stature she was below the height 
of the Prinoess; and her figure waB modelled to 
more slender proportions. She carried a lamp in 
one hand — while with the other she held baok the 
veil, the ample folds of which would have other- 
wise floated around her person. The appearance 
*much a being from such a place seemed to havo 
something preterhuman in it ; and the whole pro- 
ceeding looked as if magio were at its source. 


“ Be kind enough to follow me,” said the lady ; 
and she spoke with a modest affability. 

Charles hesitated. Hot that he mistrusted this 
fair creature or fancied that she was about to be- 
guile him into any danger— but because he dreaded 
lest the farther he plungod into all the mysteries 
that were developing themselves, the less easy 
would become his ultimate retreat. 

“Will you not follow me?” asked the lady, with 
an sir of mingled surprise and remonstrance. 
“ But, Ah ! my sister perhaps may not have told 
you whom you might expect to become your guide. 
I am the Countess di Milaszo. And now, signor, 
without another syllable be pleased to follow me.” 

Still Charles hesitated; and he said, “Would 
your ladyship favour me with your patient atten- 
tion for a few moments — and I will soon ex- 
plain—” 

“Not here! not here 1” interrupted the Countess 
di Milazzo. “ Everything you may havo to say 
must be told elsewhere. Come !” 

Confused and bewildered by all that was passing, 
and deeply anxious to bring matters to a crisis 
without any further delay, our hero began to fol- 
low the lady down a descent of stone steps which 
the opening in the floor disclosed, and up whioh 
she had in the first instance emerged to his viow. 
When they had descended about twenty of theBO 
steps, the Countess grasped a handle attached to 
a small wheel fixed against the wall of solid 
masonry; and as she turned the wheel, Charles 
became aware that the moveable part of tho floor 
on which the centre table stood in tho room above, 
was now closing overhead. When the process was 
finished, the Countess continued her descent of tho 
atone steps,— our hero following. To a consider- 
able distance was this descent continued, until a 
vaulted passage was reached, evidently in the very 
foundations of the mansion. Whither could the 
Countess bo conducting him? what did all this 
mean ? and what would bo tho issue of tho adven- 
ture ? Such were tho questions that Charles askod 
himself, but for the solution of which no surmiso 
afforded any clue. » 

A t length tho Countess di Milazzo stopped at a 
door at the end of the stone passage ; and at thia 
she knocked in a peculiar manner whioh instan- 
taneously reminded Charles of tho way in which 
the guide who had conducted him to tho Sparti- 
vento palaco had knocked at the gardon gate. 
This understanding of a certain species of free- 
masonry which evidently prevailed with regard to 
secret warnings, signs, and modes of admission, 
only tended to confirm his suspicion that there was 
some deep political machination on foot. 

The door was opened by a young man hand- 
somely apparelled and of genteel appearance. He 
bowed slightly but respectfully to the Countess, 
and stood aside for her to pass. She led on 
through a little stone vestibule, to an inner door 
whioh she opened; and she conducted Charles 
into a large vaulted apartment, where at the first 
glance which he now swept around him he beheld 
thirty or forty persons assembled. They were all 
of the male sex ; and a profound silence reigned 
amongst them. They were seated on common 
forms or benches ; and at a table in front of the 
conclave was placed a personage of distinguished 
appearance, and whom Charles to his amazement 
recognised to be the Marquis of Ortona. Our 
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hero started : again dbis looks were swept around 
upon the assemblage — another surprise was in 
store for him — for amongst thoBe seated on the 
front bench he perceived Father Falconara ! But 
ere he had scarcely leisure to recover from this 
amazement, the Countess whispered in his ear, 
* Advanoe and salute tho President.” 

Charles meohanically obeyed ; and his hand was 
warmly grasped by that of the Marquis of Ortona. 
Then Father Falconara, gliding from his seat, also 
pressed our hero’s hand,— having done which, he 
returned to his place. 

“ You are welcome amongst us,” said the Mar- 
quis, thus repeating those words which had ero 
now sounded with such ominous ajgnifioanoy from 
the lips of the Princess of Spartiveuto. “ Brought 
hither by the same watchword which has assem- 
bled tho other brethren who are so faithfully de- 
voted to the same good cause,— a cause which 
numbers among its disciples, not merely the pa- 
triotic sons of Italy themselves, but likewise Poles, 
Hungarians, French, and English ” 

“ My lord/’ interrupted Charles, who had now 
completely recovered his self-possession, “before 
you proceed a step further — before you commit 
yourself by any fresh revelations — it.is my duty to 
inform you that somo grand mistake has been 
made ” 

“ A mistake ?” echoed tho Marquis of Ortona ; 
and there was a murmur of surprise amidst the 
conclave. 

“ Yes— assuredly a mistako !” pursued Charles. 
“ I came not hither knowingly through any watch- 
word— ’* 

“ How is this?” exclaimed the Marquis sternly ; 
while tho murmur of surprise grew into ono of 
disapprobation that was almost threatening. “ Hid 
you not immediately recognise and acknowledge 
the name that was breathed rapidly in your ear ?'* 

“ Tho name of the Count of Camerino,” iuter- 
jocted Charles. “ Yes !—■ assuredly I know that 
name *. and yon, my Lord Marquis, must full well 
remember under what painful circumstances I be- 
came acquainted with the Count last winter in 
Naples.” 

“ And that name,” said the Marquis,—" knew 
you not that it was a watch-word and a rallying 
sound P” 

“ I knew nothing of tho sort,” replied our hero. 
“ The name —— ” 

“ Stop !” ejaculated the Marquis of Ortona, 
rising from his seat. " Ignatio, stand forward !” 

A man, whom our hero at once recognised as 
tho individual who had guided him thither, stepped 
forth from his place at the further extremity of 
tho vaulted subterranean; and approaching the 
tabic, ho bowed respectfully to the Marquis. 

“ Ignatio,” said this nobleman, “ did you not 
ere now report to us that you bad found an un- 
doubted disciple in the individual who stands 
here— that ho had acknowledged the magical in- 
fluence of the watch-word, and that he had fol- 
lowed you P” 

" Such was the report I made, my lord,” re- 
sponded Ignatio ; “ and it was a true one.” , 

“ True to a certain extent I” interjected Charles : 
“but there was a misunderstanding betwixt us. 
Methought that the Count of Camerino summoned 
me by means of an emissary, to visit him ” 

“ Ah !” said the Marquis ; “ then you aro igno- 


rant of the fatal catastrophe which has deprived 
us of our most intelligent leader and Italy of its best 
friend ?” 

“ What mean you, my lord ?” asked our hero. 
u Surely, surely, I am not to Burmise the worst in 
reference to the Count of Camerino P” 

“Alas, yes !” rejoined the Marquis : “ the Count 
is no more! Upwards of throe weeks have elapsed 
sinoe he perished from the injuries sustained by 
an accident which occurred to his travelling- car- 
riage.” 

“ flood heavens ! ” exclaimed Charles, much 
affected, “ that fine- spirited, magnanimous noble- 
man is no more !” 

“ He is no more,” rejoined the Marquis, in a 
voice of profound mournfulness. “ He was jour- 
neying on business connected with the good cause, 
when the Acoidont occurred which led to his death. 
Father Falconara sustained him in his arms as ho 
breathed his last. From tho moment the acci- 
dent occurred until the spark of life vraB extinct — 
an interval of some thirty-six hours — the unfor- 
tunate Count was unconscious of everything. I 
should perhaps inform you that the Neapolitan 
Government had suddenly granted a free pardon 
lor all p|6t offences to the Count of Camerino ; 
ancf I was oipressly charged to bear that pardon 
to his lordship, who was supposed to be residing at 
the time on his estates in Tuscany. I sent off 
speedy messages to bid the Count meet me in 
Florence— but, alas! it was not dostinod that I 
should again behold him alive.” 

“ And thus, my lord,” said Charles, “ the time 
came when you wore to open tho sealed packet en- 
trusted to you by the Count at tho close of last 
year, and which I delivered to you according to 
his instructions ?” 

“ Rost assured, my young friend,” replied the 
Marquis of Ortona, “I have not forgotten that 
pucket. I deposited it at the time in a placo of 
security in my mansion fct Naples ; and 1 have no 
doubt that it contains the will of my unfortunate 
deceased friend. Indeed, of this there can be no 
doubt: for, as you yourself have reminded rue, 
thero is upon tho envelope an inscription to the 
effect that the packet was not to be opened until 
the writer’s death. I have sent a trusty messenger 
to my notary at Naples, giving him instructions 
how to act with regard to that packet. For imme- 
diately after the Count of Caiaerino’s death, it be- 
came incumbent on me to journey hither without 
delay — so that I have not been enabled to revisit 
Naples since tho deplorablo loss of our dear 
friend.” 

“ And where was ho interred ?” inquired 
Jharlea. 

“ In the church of tho town of Camerino, which 
is upon the immense estates possessed by the de- 
ceased iu the most fertile part of Tuscany. I fol- 
lowed his remains to the tomb— and I shed many 
tears over the last scion of a noble raco !” 

* Ah i” said Charles mournfully, as he thought 
of Silvio who had lived so badly and perished so 
miserably ; “ there is no heir to tho noble house of 
Camerino !” 

u There is no heir of that lineage,” said the 
Marquis of Ortona; “but whosoever the decs asf^ 
may havo designated as his heir, will also associate 
with himself tho title of Count of Camerino, in- 
asmuch as tho distinction goes with tho estate. I 
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am not selfish — heaven knows that 1 am nob 
greedy nor grasping !— but I have little doubt that j 
my deceased friend has named mo his heir. Long 
were we as brothers to each other; and besides, the 
mere fact of his entrusting his last will and testa- 
ment to my keeping, sufficiently indicatos the 
generosity of his design towards rue. But why do 
I at present m&ko allusion to the subject? I will 
tell you,” continued the Marquis, raising bis voice 
bo as to be heard by every one within that vaulted 
apartmont. “It is because if my conjecture 
should prove true, and if the Camerino estates 
should be bequeathed unto mo, I swear tbut all j 
their revenues shall be devoted to the furtherance 
of the good cause — tho emancipation of Italy 
from the sway of a number of petty tyrants, and 
the recognition of its homogeneousness as a na- 
tion !” 

Theso words were received with indications of 


“This is too much !” exclaimed our hero, alraqsfc 
indignantly. “I did not seek to come amongst 
you — I courted not the welcome which you gave — 
I am hero through an error, which even yet haB 
not been cleared up or explaiuod by the man Ig- 

natio who served as my guide ” 

“ Enough!” interrupted the Marquis of Ortona, 
speaking with a sevority that might even be deno- 
minated sternness. “We have our rules and our 
regulations — and we are bound, by our oaths to 
carry them out. You must join us 1” 

“ And if 1 rofuse ?” demanded our horo. 

“ You will abide by the ponalty,” responded the 
Marquis in a tone of significant warning. 

“ And that penalty j*” asked Charles. 

“ Death !” was tho solemn rejoinder. 


applause, but of a cautiously subdued nature. CIIAPTEB. XLVII 

Scurcely had they subsided, when tho three pecu- 
liar knocks were, given outside tho door; and the the spaktivento palace. 

Countess di Milazzo herself hastened to open it. 

She gave admittance to a man whoso garments For a moment a paleness appeared upon tho 
were travel-soiled, but whoso countenance instan- ! countenance of Charles T)e Vere — but it was only 
taneously glowed with enthusiasm ac his eyes wore for a moment ; and in a firm sclf-poasesacd voice, 
swept around upon the conclave; and with a hasty ho said, “Before God and man, I protest against 
but respectful salutation to the Marquis of^)r«onft, the horrible iniquity of your conduct 1” 
bo exclaimed, “ Glorious news, brethren ! Every- “ At all evonts,” said Father Ealconara, rising 
thing is ripe at Leghorn for tho revolt — and Micro from his seat, “ let the cause of the error — if error 
you will be received with open arms by the popu- it bo— undergo tho nicest scrutiny. Wo owe it to 
laeo !” ourselves to ascertain by what moans persons who 

Again were the indications of applause mani- have no business horo can be introduced amongst 
fested, but still in a subdued and cautious manner, us.” 


— though throughout the apartment every eye “Yes,” said our hero, “lot the matter bo 
flashed with enthusiasm ; and as Charles Do Vere sifted to the very bottom; for with the present 
happened to fling his looks upon the Couuteus di j complexion that it wears, I feel as if I had been 
Milazzo, he was literally amazed by tho spectacle I inveigled hither under a mere pretext to be ron- 
of patriotic ardour wh*ch she presented to tho I dered the victim of a cold-bloodo-1 murder.” 
view. Her eye3 were magnificent in their lurni- ‘You must not speak in this strain, signor,” 
nousnesfl— her cheeks glowed— her lips wore parted I said the Marquis of Ortona. “But the matter shall 
with a triumphant amilo-»-and she waved her j be investigated. Ignatio, *tis for you to give the 
kerchief in her boautifully formed hand. { first explanation.” 

All of a sudden u member of tho conclave rose Am I to speak out freely,” asked Ignatio, “in 


from his seat, and said to the Marquis of Ortona, the presence of one”— -and he glanced towards Do 
“ My lord, our enthusiasm has hurried us beyoud Vero — “ who is now provod to bo a stranger 


the bounds of caution.” 


amongst us.” 


There was a sudden sensation, as if everybody 
now all in a moment recollected something which 
an instant before had been forgotten ; aud all eyes 
were fixed qpon dhurlos Do Vere. 

‘Whatever mistake may have been made,” 
continued tho previous speaker, “ in respect to the 
mode whereby tbis English gentleman obtained 
admission amongst us, there can be now no mis- 
take as to tho way in which we must deal with him.” j 
“This is true,” said the Marquis of Ortona. 
“Signor Do Vero, wbatevi?r tho mistake may have 
beon, you are now compromised beyond the possi- 
bility of recall ; and you must swear according to 
the prescribed forms, to join us with heart and 
hand — lo succour our bbjects with all your re- j 

sources, mental, physical, aud pecuniary ” i 

“Stop, my lord!” ejaculated our hero: “youj 
are asking of me impossibilities ! I will bind J 
myself by oath never to reveal what 1 have either j 

heard or seen in this phee ” j 

“it is not sufliciunt 1” ejaculated severul voices, I 
SpftRing menacingly, “ kou must join us! Vou 


“ Yes— speak out,” replied tho Marquis of Or- 
tona ; “ for either he will presently become one of 
us or he will die !” 

“My lord,” resumed Ignatio: “I may as well 
state for the information of any members present 
| who do not know mo, that I am one of the numer- 
ous travelling brcMircn whoso duty it is to boar 
verbal information trom placo to place, so that tho 
initiate d may maintain a correspondence amongst 
themselves. Nearly a your has elapsed since I 
learnt, from Nino Corso in Naples, that this young 
i gentleman ”— pointing to Do Vero— “ was an in* 

{ tiirmte friend of the Count of Camerino. And now 
1 permit mo, my lord, to ask whether I did not re- 
ceive from your hand certain papers ” 

“ I know what you moan, Ignatio,” interjected 
tho Marquis. “The other day, when our beloved 
and respected leader died, I found amongst other 
papers in his pocket-book three or four lists of 
names ; and naturally concluding that theso woro 
the designations of persons devoted to our cause, 

I gave the papers to Ignatio that ho might use 


must be one of us l” 


them at his discretion,” 
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“His lordship has explained a fact," resumed 
Ignatio, 44 which led to the present mistake, if 
mistake it really be. Jacopo and I were engaged 
in delivering the summonses for the meeting here 
to-night, when I suddenly beheld Signor Be Vere 
enter the Hotel de l’Europe. I recognised him at 
once ; and it immediately occurred to me that he 
had come to Turin for the express purpose of 
taking part in the important deliberations to be 
held at our head-quarters here on account of our 
lamented leader’s loss. Was it not natural that 
this idea should strike me P For a long time past 
X had believed that he was deep in the Count di 
Camerino’s secrets; then I find his name in the 
lists discovered in the Count’s pocket-book ; and 
lastly I behold him in Turin at the very time when 
his presence, if he were really what I took him 
for, would be required ! What, then, did I do P 
I waited for him in the usual manner — 1 exercised 
the wonted degree of caution I— I gave him the 
watch-word ” 

“ And did you not observe,” inquired Charles, 
“ that I did not seem altogether to comprehend 
the proceedings P” 

“ I only saw that which led me to supposo you 
were inclined to bo cautious,” answered Ignatio ; 
“ and whatsoever peculiarity thero might have been 
in your manner, I attributed to the fact of your 
being an Englishman, and therefore less prompt in 
oatching tho secret signs and intimations of our 
fraternity than an Italian member would have 
been.” 

“ And you supposed,” said Be Vere, “ that I 
knew full well of tho intended meeting at the 
Princess of Spartivento’s palace ? My lord,” be 
continued, turning to tho Marquis of Ortona, 
“ the Princoss con assure you that I seemed be- 
wildered in her presence. Nay, more ! tho 
Countess di Milazzo herself can assuro you that 
in her presenco also I hesitated ” 

“ Enough, signor ! enough 1” interrupted the 
Marquis: “we do not doubt your word. I myself 
can vouch, from all I knew of you at Naples 
during the transactions of about a twelvemonth 
back, <hat you are a young gentleman of the 
highest honour, integrity, and genorosity .” 

“ And I,” said Father Falconara, 44 can testify 
to the same.” 

" Nevertheless,” continued the Marquis, 44 good 
repute will not serve you in the present emergency. 
Thero can be no doubt that a deplorable error has 
been committed, and that you will be the victim 
of that error. But there is no alternative open to 
us. We are bound by the most solemn and sacred 
oaths to carry out the laws of our institution ; — 
and by those laws,” added tho Marquis, solemnly, 
“ you must suffer death 1” 

The lips of Charles Be Vere quivered for an in- 
stant as he thought of Agnes : but firmly com- 
pressing them, ho reflected — and then he said, 
“ How am I to die P” • 

“ You cannot have fixed your mind upon that 
alternative l” exclaimed the Marquis, with grief 
depioted upon his countenance. “ No ! no 1 you 
will consent to join us l you will live to bo instru- 
mental in the establishment of Italian freedom !” 

“ I cannot join you,” answered Bo Vere firmly. 

44 But surely, as an Englishman, your prin- 
ciples—” 

“Are those of liberality,” interjected Charles. 


“ But what right have I to conspire in a foreign 
country P” 

“ The true Liberal looks upon the whole world 
as his country,” replied the Marquis: “ his sym- 
pathies are not limited to any particular nation or 
State : they are cosmopolitan. He is the advo- 
cate of truth— and truth is universal. He is the 
friend of justioo — and it is his duty to aid in the 
extirpation of injustice wheresoever it may be 
found.” 

“I am not oven acquainted with your objects,” 
said Be Vere. 14 Tho foroe of the maxims which 
your lordship has just enunciated, I readily admit. 

I am also aware that Italy groans under a crushing 
tyranny : — but might I ask whether your politics 
and designs present an infalliblo panacea for the 
cure of all these evils which rest like a curse upon 
the most beautiful region of Europe ?” « 

44 In the first place,” responded tho Marquis of 
Ortona, 44 our aim is to make Italy ono great State, 
so that it shall no longer remain split into a num- 
ber of different territories. Thus erected into one 
compact kingdom ” 

44 Ah l” ejaculated Charles : “ then it is tho 
monarchical system which you purpose to adopt 
for your renovated .Italy P” 

44 Doubtless,” replied the nobleman. 

• 44 Bui what if the masses of the population,” 
said our hero, “should demand the republican 
form of government ?” 

“Wo would resist that demand,” rejoined tho 
Marquis, “to tho very utmost!” 

“Boos it not occur to you, my lord, that there is 
somowhat of tyranny in your proceeding — and that 
if you mean to emancipate the people from ono 
system only to force upon them another, you still 
leave them as much a prey to despotism as thoso 
nations must over be who subsist under a govern- 
ment in the making of which they have had no 
share ?” 

“Young gentleman,” said tho Marquis of Or- 
tona, 44 wo meet here for the carrying out of a 
special purpose, and not for tho discussion of it. 
Our cause is a most holy one, and is beloved by all 
who enter upon it. There was our lamented 
friend the Count of Camerino, — ho vowod, after 
the fatal occurrences at Naples, whereby he lost a 
wife and a son, that he would bid farewell to 
the world and all its jarring interests. But 
ho could not long tear himself away from his old 
love - ---I moan the cause of doVn-tr|ppled Italy ! 
And thus he returnod to it. Then thero is Father 
Falconara, who has often entertained scruples lest 
the avocations of a ministor of the gospel should 
be incompatible with the intrigues of a patriotic 
politician : but he also comes back to the rallying 
point when his country needs his services. And 
again, havo we not amongst our ranks the two 
glorious sisters— ladies of the highest distinction, 
beauty, and wealth, but whoso only thought is tho 
emancipation of their country P I might name 
many others as illustrations of patriotic devoted- 
ness : but it will be suilioient if I conclude with 
an allusion to my own humble solf. For I, liko 
the rest, have everything to lose, but naught to 
gain, except the joyous approval of my own con- 
science and the delight which will be experienced 
when Italy shall be free.” 

“NotyVee, my lord,” said Charles; “ but* J«./* 
placed under a different system. Your speech has 
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proved that there may be much devotedness and 
self-sacrifice in certain quarters ; but it contained 
no argument to convince me that the objects to 
which you aspire are fraught with benefit to the 
masses of the Italian people/* 

“ Enough of words I” ejaculated the Marquis. 
“Let your decision be quickly given, Signor I)e 
Vere ! Will you join us? or will you suffer those 
penalties which, God knows, we would willingly 
avert if our oaths did not prevent us from show- 
ing such mercy !** 

..(Varies reflected for a few moments ; and then 
he said, “ Let me see the form of the oath which 
1 may have to take/* 

No. 87.— Agnes. 


“ Behold !’* said the Marquis : and he exhibited 
a written paper to our hero. 

Charles took the document and read the contents, 
which ran as follow : — 

** I* the undersigned, do hereby swear by every- 
thing most sacred, in heaven or on earth, as well 
as by my hope of eternal life, that with heart and 
hand I sincerely and faithfully join the Society for 
the Regeneration of Italy ; and that I will devoto 
all my resources, mental, physical, and pecuniary, 
to the welfare of Italy. I further swear that I 
will readily and meekly obey the orders of my 
superiors without gainsaying or questioning them, 
that I will maintain an inviolable secrecy with 
Vox* II. 
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regard to everything the revelation of which might her left hand, he now perceived that Bhe held a 
endanger the existence of the Society or the safety long naked dagger in her right; and os if she had 
of any of its members. And I likewise swear that j divined his intention — or at least had penetrated 
if at any moment nay opinions should change and ! the thoughts which had been flashing through his 
I should repent of tho course which I have taken, | brain— she held the weapon in such a position as 
so that I feel I cannot conscientiously continue to to prove that she was completely on her guard, 
be a member of the Society and go advocate of u You must not be offended, Signor Do Vere,” 
its objects, I will give due notioe to the president chg Igid, with that calm self-possession mingled 
of the section to which I may belong, or to the with modest affability, which seemed to be habitual 
chief authority in the district where 1 may be re* to her : “ but these are times and circumstances 
siding ; and I will hold myself bound to submit which render it important that those who embark 
to whatsoever may bo ordained or decreed accord- in daring or desperate enterprises should be fully 
ing to the circumstances in which I shall thus be on their guard. You cannot theroforo wonder 
placed. And if 1 should violate any of these that I should take precautions. I believe you are 
solemn obligations, I hereby declare that I shall ho!4 too courteous,” she continued, with a smile, “to 
myself as having become gqilty of the highest attempt to ill-treat a lady : but if it should happen 
crime which it is possible for maq to commit ; antf to be otherwise, and you should by any possibility 
that therefore my life will be the righteous forfeit, take it into your head to make a sudden attack 
and whosoever shall take it will only bo suitably upon me, you see that 1 am quite prepared to 
and properly avenging the outrage offered to this meet it, Hot all your strength would avail 
patriotic brotherhood.” againBt a thrust from this poniard, the point of 

“ I cannot take that oath,” said Charles, after which is sharp as a needle ! But this is nob all. 
having carefully read the formula. “I will tell Look !” 

you frankly why I ere now hesitated, and why I The Countess gave a slight cough, but in a 
asked to bo made acquainted with the nature of peculiar manner ; and a door instantaneously 
the oath whereby every member is bound. It was opened opposite tho one which she had previously 
because I thought that the terms of that oath opened, ai%*4 on tho threshold of which they were 
would possibly permit me to accompany you on both standing. Then from some obscure pluco 
your intended expedition to Leghorn — but that four men, armed with drawn swords, and having 
when onco we landed upon the Tuscan shore I pistols in their belts, stopped forward. They 
might raiso a cry to tho effect that we came to give spoke not a word : but their looks for a momont 
such complete freedom to tho Italians as to es- flashed fiercely on Charles ; and then they were 
tablish the sovereignty of the people. But I see bent inquiringly upon the Countess di Miluzzo, as 
chat the oath binds the members of the Society to if in readiness to obey tho slightest signal she 
specific objects ; and it would be only an equivo- might make. She waved her hand slightly ; and 
cation on my part to take that oath with the they instantaneously disappeared, the door closing 
ulterior purpose which I have just avowed.” upon them— while the Countess bent a half srnilo 

“ You are at least frank and candid, Signor De of significance upon our hero, — a smile which dia- 
Vere,” said the Marquis of Ortona. “it is a pity played her beautiful teeth, though it was with no 
that one whose principles are so lofty and whose studied coquetry on her part, 
motives of honour are so delicate, cannot bo won “Now will you have the kindness to pass on P” 
over to the cause which we espouse.” she 8«id : and the dagger was immediately hidden 

“ My lord,” said Lather Ealcopara, rising from beneath the folds of her garments. 
hisseat,«*‘I beg to propose that the prisoner— for Every fresh circumstaneo tended to show 

in such a light must we consider Signor De Vere Charles how completely he was in the power of 
— be ordered to withdraw, while we discuss the the conspirators, and how ramified were all Ihe 
painful circumstance which has thus arisen.” precautions which they took for tho (insurance of 

“Be it so,” observed the Marquis, readily their own safety os well as the secrecy of their 
adopting the priest’s proposition ; for in his heart proceedings in tho subterraneans of the Snarti- 
he was as anxious os Lather Ealconara bimBelf to vento paluco. Ho therefore perceived how abso- 
find some pretext for sparing the life of De Vere. lutoly useless it would bo for km to refuse any 
“ Como with me,” said the Countess di Milazzo : mandato which might bo given, and which might 
and she conducted Charles out of that large be so easily enforced upon him. He however 
vaulted apartment where the conclave was asaom* turned again towards tho Countess, saying, “ Your 
bled. ladyship has complimented me by expressing the 

Traversing tho little vestibule, they continued belief that courtesy would prevent roe from in- 
tbeir way along the passage leading towards the juring a lady ; and I cannot now do better than 
Btairs : but the Countess stopping short, openod a in the spirit of reciprocity express my conviction 
door on the right band, and which our hero had that a lady of your rank and principles will not 
not noticed when previously passing that way. now doal ueucherously with mo.” 

“ Be so gqod as to enter first,” said the CouDtcss. “ No — I am incapable of treachery,” answered 
All in a moment Charles asked himself, “ Why the Countess di Milazzo, with frankness and for* 
should I not overpower this woman, stifle her vour. “ Whatever may happen to you will bo the 
cries with a gag, and make my escape P Need I result of a calm deliberation on the part of the 
stand upon punctilios towards one who is leagued conclave, and will be duly imparted.” 
with a set of desperadoes * who have just been Charles bowed an acknowledgment of the as- 
menacing me with death ?” eurauce ; and ho entered the place with which the 

JJp turned his eyes upon tho Countess: hut all door communicated: but it was so completely 
in a moment the colour mantled upon his checks; 1 involved in obscurity that he had been uuablb'Vv^ 
for by the light of the lamp which she carried iu j obeorvo whether it tfero a passage, or a room, ora 
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mere recess. That door instantaneously closed , Against that same side of the apartment stood 
behind him ; and this circumstance appeared all in ! two sofas or couches ; and on each a corpse or 
a moment to give a fiat contradiction to the seem- else a waxen effigy lay stretched. One seomod to 
ingly honest assurances he had an instant before have been a man of about forty years of age, 
received from the lips ot the Countess. dressed in the uniform of a general in the Sardinian 

Where was he ? Utter darkness entombed him. service, and whioh by his rudlmanding stature and 
He stretched out bis arms— and his hander encoun- fine countenance he might have been supposed to 
tered the solid masonry on either side. He feared set off to immenso advantage. The othor figure 
to advance, lest some pitfall should bo at his feet; seemed to be that of a ruan of about five-and- 
for all that ho had ever heard or read that was thirty years of age, also in a military uniform, but 
mysterious or frightful in respect to Italian trea- showing a rank inferior to that of the first- 
chory or vengeance, now flashed through bis brain. mentioned. The ' yes of both were shut ; and if 
It was not merely a stupendous darkness, but like- they were not act. I corpses, but waxen effigies, 
wise a torab-like silence that environed him ; — and they were still meao* to ;-<*preser»t the dead. Yes 
now for the first time throughout the proceedings — for now a more scrutinising survey of these 
of this memorable evening he absolutely felt objects showed Charles that the breast of both 
afraid. the blue coats bore doep stains as if indicative 

Ho turned to feel for the door : but he could of blood that had flowed from wounds which had 
not move it. He grasped the handle— it turned— proved mortal. Besides those two sofas with 
but the door itself remained fast, doubtlosB being the figures that lay stretched upon them, there 
locked or bolted on the other Bide. was no other furniture in tbo apartment, except a 

“And yet/' thought, our hero to himself, in tho praying-desk and a footstool ; so that the vaulted 
endeavour to conjure up, if possible, some reassur- apartment looked as if it wore an oratory devoted 
ing ideas, “ they cannot mean to murder me trea- to religious services for the dead that either lay or 
chcrously and in darkness? Those men, though wore represented there. 

desperate in their undertakings and their position, It was no sensation of terror which prevented 
have nevertheless certain ideas of honour ayd of Charles from advancing towards those objects : he 
justice. They could only slay me by virtue of a was not afraid of the dead, if such they were ; and 
decree pronounced by themselves ! Besides, have if they wore aught els«| it wore ridiculous to sup- 
I not a friend in Father Falconara ? and would not pose that he could in any way care about them, 
the Marquis of Orfono himself bo right glarl of an But a certain sentiment of awe krpt him aloof; 
excuse to save mo? Yet why did the Countess for ho felt convinced that tho epectocle must be 
employ a stratagem to inveigle mo hither ?— why in somo way associated with the stern realities 
has there been something treacherous in her pro- which belonged to the secret proceedings of the 
ceedings despite all her assurances to tho con- Spartiven to palace. 

trarv ?” While bo was still gozing upon those objocts 

Charles could not altogether convince himself j before hirn, tho door opened, and the Countess di 
that no ulterior perfidy was contemplated ; and Milazzo made her appearance. Closing the door 
leaning against tho wall near tho door, ho conti- behind her, she said with a solemn look and tone, 
Tilled to reflect upon the position in which he was ‘ You may have thought that I was acting 
placed. .Presently ho became aware that a light j treacherously towards you ; but I am incopable of 
was beginning to glirame* at a little distance : he i perfidy. Behold those waxen effigies ! With a 
watched it with anxiety: it grew gradually — it perfect — aye, with a most painful accuracy, do 
expauded— it began to reveal certain objects uud to they represent two of the bravest offi«<*rs who 
show in what sort of a place Be Vere thus found fought for Italian freedom in the army of Cunrlos 
himself. But what were these objects that were Albert on tho fatal Hold of Novara! I need not 
thus by degrees disclosing themselves? Was he tell you how tho Sardinian King put himself at 
in a place of tho dead? was ho amidst tho relics of tho head of his troops and went forth to fight tho 
mortality ? were they corpses or mere waxen effi- Austrian invader ; nor need I tell you/* added tho 
giea which were becoming more plainly visible as Countess, lowering her voice to a tone ofpro- 
the light grew stronger? Was it now the aim to foundest mournfulnesa, “how the Austrian tri- 
horrify or to affright him in order to attenuate his umphed, and how the defeat of Charles Alkort was 
mind and render it more easy to be actod upon by followed by his abdication. These facts belong to 
the reasonings or tho threats of the president of history— aud you are acquainted with them !” 
the conclave? “And whom do those effigies represent ?” in- 

We will proceed to explanations. Charles Ho quired Charles, with a sensation of curiosity. 

Vere found himself in a narrow passage leading J “ I have already said that they were two of tho 
into a sraull vaulted apartment, on the farther side bravest officers of Charles Albert’s army. They 
of which the light was appearing. This light was possessed wives who loved them and were proud 
produced by means of a small lamp revolving in a of them— who rejoiced to see them go forth to 
niche, or most likely in an aporturo in the wall it- fight in the Italian cause— and who mourned over 
self, so that it was lighted and moved by some one them as perished patriots when on Novara’s fatal 
in on adjoining apartment. The lantern, as we field they fought unto the very last and died 
ought more properly to call it, was darkened in j rather than fly ! Both were stricken by death’* 
respect to one-half of its construction ; and this /ringed bullets in the breast ; for never failed they 
darkened half was in the first instance turned to- for un instant to keep their faces towards their 
wards He Vere: but now as tho lantern slowly enemies!” 

revolved, it gradually developed the shining side; “And who were they?** again inquired Charles 
when this part was turned full on, tho move- He Vero. 
rnent ceased. ♦ “ Tho Prince of Spartivento and tho Count *of 
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Milazzo/’ was the response. Thera was a pause : 
and then the lady went on to say, " When our 
husbands thus perished, my sister and I rowed 
that we would devote ourselves to the cause of 
Italian freedom. Thenceforth we bade farewell to 
love and pleasure ; and we swore that the good 
cause should become the idol of our worship. Ah t 
think not, signor, that because floods of roseate 
light ore now pouring forth from the casements of 
the Spartivento palace, and that the sounds of 
music, the song, and the dance, are floating upon 
the air,— 'think not, I say, that my sister thus re* 
ceives her friends for pleasure's sake 1 No ! — that 
magnificent entertainment serves as a veil and as 
a blind! Little will the police-authorities con* 
ceive that while the upper part of the palace wears 
the appearance of joyous revelry, the subterra- 
neans are occupied by gallant patriots devising 
means for the liberation of tbeir country 1” 

“ And might I ask, signora/' inquired Charles, 
“ for what purpose those waxen effigies are placed 
there P— and why your noble sister and yourself 
thus retain the images of your departed hus- 
bands ?" 

** Can you not divine the purpose P” asked the 
Countess di Milazzo, with a look of reproachful- 
ness : “ can you not comprehend how my sister 
and I feel the assurance that so long as we have 
it in our power thus to remind ourselves of the 
perished patriots, we never can fail in the perform- 
ance of our duty P If I saw that my sister was 
bestowing -too much thought upon worldly plea* 
euros, or listening with too willing an ear to the 
tender language breathed from masculine lips, I 
should take her by the hand — I should bring her 
hither — I should bid her gaze upon the effigy of 
her husband as be appeared when he fell on the 
fatal field of Novara— and I should adjure her to 
remember her oath ! And she would do the same 
by me if on my own side I were to show that my 
feelings were becoming lukewarm on behalf of the 
grand and glorious cause.” 

u And might I ask your ladyship,” inquired our 
hero, “ what was your object in introducing me 
hither." * 

“ That you might fully understand the stern 
seriousness of the purpose cherished by my sister 
and mysolf — that you might see how resolute we 
are— and that you might judge of the spirit 
which animates all the me tubers of the secret 
Society, when you find how two poor weak wo- 
men are inspired by this glorious cause ! Yes, 
Signor Do Vere— my sister and 1 pride oursolveB 
upon being heroines in the cause;— and I now 
ask whether you can any longer hesitate to em- 
bark with us in the same enterprise ?” 

At this moment a knock was beard at the door 
of the apartment ; and the Countess di Milazzo 
hastened to answer the summons. 

A whispered communication was made by some 
man— a member, of course, of the seoret brother- 
hood— to the Countess di Milazzo, who lboked 
surprised aud perplexed for a moment. 

“ Signor De Vere,” she said, at length turning 
towards our hero, “ have you aoy reason to suspect 
that you are under the espial of the police autho- 
rities P" ’ , 

“ May I ask why your ladyship puts the 
query P” said our hero. 

The Countess reflected for a few instants ; and 


then she replied, “ There is a police-agent inquir- 
ing for you at this moment." 

“ Indeed P” ejaculated Charles. “ Yes, signora 
—it is by no means surprising that this circum- 
stance should have occurred. Nearly three hours 
have elapsed," he continued, glancing at his 
watch, “ since I set foot within the Spartivento 
palace ; and long ere this I ought to have been 
beyond the walls of Turin. Indeed, I pledged 
mysolf to depart within an hour- " 

“ What offence had you committed ?" demanded 
the Countess quickly. 

“ I was about to fight a duel with another Eng- 
lish gentleman," responded Charles ; “ and by 
some means or another information was given to 
the Sardinian authorities—" 

“ Enough ! I comprehend your exact position/ 
said the Countess. “ Follow me." 

They issued forth from the chamber where the 
waxen effigies lay; and the Countess conducted 
our hero into an opposite room— the one from 
which he had ere now beheld the armed men op- 
pear. It waB dimly lighted with A lamp: and 
there were about a dozen individuals there, all 
armed to the teeth. 

“Remain here until my return," eaid tho 
Countess : and she accordingly left our hero in tho 
midst of tbO armed posse. 

Her manner towards him had been full of lady- 
like urbanity, blended however with the most per- 
fect modesty of look and propriety of deportment ; 
and the armed men, evidently taking her ladyship 
as their example, displayed every possible polite- 
ness towards De Vere. They offered him refresh- 
ments, of which there was a varied assortment on 
a side-table ; some of them wero smoking — they 
offered him cigars : but though he declined all 
their civilities, it was nevertheless with a proper 
and well-bred courtesy. In about ten minutes the 
Countess di Milazzo returned ; and she beckoned 
Charles De Vere to follow her into the passage. 

“ Are you willing,” she inquired, “ to pur- 
chase your life as the rcsfilt of a compromise ?" 

“ I do not understand your ladyship," responded 
our hero. “ A compromise is seldom consistent 
with tho strictest principles of rectitude and ho- 
nour ” 

“ I could propose nothing dishonourable to Sig- 
nor Do Vere !” interjected the Countess, with an 
air of dignity. 

“ Proceed, signora,” said Charles, with a bow. 

“ Name tbq terms of this compromise." 

“ Your life shall be spared on condition that you 
take temporary service beneath our banner. The 
oath which you ere now read, shall not be exacted 
from you ; but an oath couched in terms more 
general, and pledging you not to the precise poli- 
tics of our party, shall be substituted. When you 
land at Leghorn, you shall be at liberty to raise 
whatever cry you think fit ; and from that moment 
likewise you shall also be the^paster of your own 
actions.” 

“ I understand," said De Vere. “ You seek to 
compromise me as much as possible, in the hope 
that I must of necessity end by joining you alto- 
gether ?” 

“ That is not our only aim," replied the Coun- 
tess. “ I frankly ooDfess that your presence here 
has embarrassed us in a variety of ways. But one 
word !— do you aocept the terms ? 1 entreat Ana " 
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»onjure you to give mo a favourable answer ; for 
it has only been by straining many a point of our 
laws in your behalf, that the Marquis of Ortona 
and Father Falconers have been enabled to obtain 
the assent of the conclave to such conditions. If 
you refuse them— yes, if you refuse thsra, Sig- 
nor De Vere," added tho Countess, with some de- 
cree of emotion in her voice, “ your doom is in- 
evitable !" 

“Am I to understand," domanded our hero, 
“ that I shall be kept a prisoner until the expedi- 
tion sets off?" 

“ It will set off this very night," replied the 
Countoss. “ You will proceed straight to Genoa ; 
and thence you will at once sail for Leghorn.’' 

“ May I write letters to some friends, to make 
them easy in reference to my absence and dia- 
appesrance P" 

“ You can write letters on condition that their 
contents bo peruaod — not from any miserable 
purpose of curiosity — but as a guarantee—" 

“ Good heavens !" cried Charles indignantly ; 
“ how desperate must be the hopes and fortunes of 
your cause, that whichever way you turn you are 
compelled to suspect treachery and take all the 
guarantees which are suggested by tho deepest 
mistrust 1" 

“ It is so with all conspiracies and all conspira- 
tors,” said the Countess di Milozzo, in a cold tone, 
and with a corresponding look. 

“ I will write no letters," said Charles. “Eathor 
would 1 leave my friends and relations to the 
tortures of suspense, than submit myself to the 
indignity of such n mrvoillance in respect to cor- 
respondence. But it is thoroughly agreed that 
the moment I set foot on tho shore of Leghorn I 
may raise the cry of entire freedom for the Italian 
peoplo P — and if it be not 'responded to, I may 
throw clown my sword and refuse to fight on be- 
half of the cause which you espouse ? Nay, more 
— I may to tho best of my ability effect my escape, 
and all connexion between myself and your secret 
society shall be considered to bo at an end ? Is 
it so ?” 

“ This is the bargain," answered the Countoss. 

Charles reflected for a few moments. There, on 
tho one hand, was the threat of death on the part 
of those desperadoes : and there, on the other, was 
a compromise by means of which ho might ensure 
his eventual safety. He decided upon accepting 
the latter ; and he now signified his intention to 
the Countess di Milnzzo. 

“ Welcome, welcome amongst us!" she exclaimed, 
her beautiful couatonance flushing with enthu- 
siasm; and sho grasped our hero's hand as she 
spoke. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

UP-STAIBS AGAIN. 

Once more #d the Countess bid Charles I)» Vere 
await her return for a few minutes; and again 
was be consigned to the plaoe which we may de- 
nominate the guard-room. But in a little while 
tho beautiful and energetic heroine reappeared ; 
and now she conducted him into the vaulted 
Ja<Onber where the two waxen effigies lay 


Charles found the Marquis of Ortona and Father 
Folconara there ; and they both pressed his hands 
with a warmth and an eagerness which showed 
how delighted they were at being enabled to con- 
gratulate him on having saved hie life* 

“ 1 am about to administer an oath," said the 
Marquis, “ which you cannot objeot to take, inas- 
much as it is perfectly consistent with the terms 
already explained by the Countess di Milazso." 

The Countess had quitted tho chamber for a 
moment: but she now returned, accompanied by 
two of the members of the secret conclave; and 
they held drawn swords crossed over our hero*s 
head while the Marquis dictated tho following 
oath 

“ I swear by everything sacred in heaven and 
on earth, and by all my hopes of future happiness, 
that from the present moment until my foot shall 
rest upon the Tuscan shore at Leghorn, I will do 
naught to molest, frustrate, or controvert the pur- 
poses of the Secret Society for the Regeneration of 
Italy, and that in all things I will obey the supe- 
riors of the contemplated expedition so long as 
they command mo to undertake nothing inimical 
to the conditions of the compact whereon this 
oath is based. I furthermore swear that I will 
not attempt to quit tho ranks of the brotherhood, 
nor by my own will sever myself from them, until 
my arrival at Leghorn— or unless a severance bo 
produced by forcible and irresistible circumstances. 
I swear to maintain secrecy in respect to the pro- 
ceedings so long as secrecy may be needful tc tho 
interests of the cause itself or to the safety of the 
members embarked in it. And in case of the vio- 
lation of this oath, or of any of its parts, I hold 
that my life will become righteously forfeit ; and 
that any members of this Society will be justified 
in infiioting capital punishment upon me, so that 
it will not bo a murder that is thus perpetrated, 
but a proper retribution that will have been ac- 
complished." 

While the Marquis of Ortona was reading tho 
formula of this oath, which had been committed 
to paper, Charles found that his attention was 
gradually being drawn towards the efluntenanco 
of one of the men who hold the drawn swords 
over his head. It occurred to him that ho had 
seen this man’s face before. He looked again, 
without seeming to be thus paying any particular 
regard to the individual: stronger in his mind 
grew the conviction that the countenance was 
known to him ; but where he had before seen it, 
he could not recollect. There was something in 
the gaze of the man himself which seemed to oor* 
roborate the idea that they were no strangers to 
each other : but fruitlessly did Charles rack His 
bruin to recall to mind where it was that they 
had before met. 

The oath having been read over to him, he saw 
nothing in the formula from which he felt himself 
justified in dissenting : be therefore -repeated it,— 
saying at the end, “ All this I swear to observe, as 
I hope for salvation for my soul !" 

“ Amen 1" said Father Falconara. 

. The two men with the drawn swords retired ; 
and the Marquis of Ortona at once said to I>o 
Vere, “You have taken an oath of tho most 
solemn character, in the presence of those repre- 
sentations of the two great patriots who died for tho 
oause of Italian freedom. To a young gentleman 
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of vour honour and integrity, of your excellent will be m any way outraged/* answered the Prin- 


principles and high mindedness, 1 need not say 
that I hope you will respect that oath as devoutly 
as if it were sworn with your hands placed upon 
the breasts of tho veritable corpses of the deceased 
patriots l’* 

“ Whatever I have undertaken to perform, shall 
be accomplished!** said Do Vere. “Life is sweet, 
my lord; and in order to save mine I have ac- 
cepted the conditions which you bad the power 
to impose.** 

“ And you have aeted wisely/* said the Mar- 
quis. 

“ I know/* rejoined Charles, with a look expres- 
sive of fervid gratitude, “that to your lordship 
and Father Falconara I am indebted for my 
life ” 

“ Aye— -and to the Countess di Milazzo also/* 
said the Marquis emphatically. 

A slight blush crossed the beautiful countenance 
of the Italian lady : but instantaneously regaining 
her self-possession, she said in her usual composed, 
placid manner, “ Come with me, Signor De Vere. 
I am about to put you to the test. You are to j 
obey the orders of your superiors ; and the Mar- | 
quis of Ortona will now fell you that you are to 
receive these orders from my lips,’* 

“ Assuredly so,” said tho Marquis. 

Charles bowed an acknowledgment of tho autho- 
rity ; and ho followed the Countess from the chum- j 
ber w hero tho waxon effigies lay. She led him j 
along the passage : they reached the staircase — | 
the Countess grasped tho handle attached to the 
wheel fixed against tho wall of masonry — and us 
ahe turned that wheel, the moveable part of the * 
floor was seen to open overhead. They ascended ; 
and once more was he in the apartment lighted 
by tho lamp fed with perfumed oil. 

“ You will remain hero for a few minutes — will 
you not ?" said the Countess, with an amiable 
smile. 

Charles bowed an assent ; and the lady left tho 
apartment. Our hero might mow escape if he 
thought fit : — he had nothing to do but to open 
that door and join the crowd of guests, amongst 
whom ho might find some whose aid he oould in- 
voke to save him from recapture by any of tho 
desperado band : or he might escape by tho win- 
dow. But no !— ho dared do nothing of all this : 
the oath which ho had taken withheld him— and 
he was too honourable to violate it ! 

In a few minutes the door opened, and tho two 
sisters made their appearance. The Countess di i 
Milazzo at once descended into tho subterranean, 
the moveable part o? the floor closing over her 
head ; while the Princess di Spartivento said, with 
of mingled condescension and affability, 

“ Bo so kind as to give me your arm.’* 

Charles at. once complied with this request, and 
the Princess, leaning lightly on his arm, said, 

“ My sister is compelled to rejoin the conclave 
below j but she has informed me exactly how mat- 
ters stand— and therefore instead of taking your 
instructions from her lips, you will be so good as 
to receive thorn from mine.” 

“Provided that they are consistent with the con- 
ditions of the compact,” replied our hero ; “ and 
that they enjoin the performance of nothing repug- 
nant to my feelings.” 

“ Fear not that your opinions or sentiments 


She led him forth from the apartment : they 
descended tho staircase, and reached the little ves- 
tibulo which Charles had first entered on his ar- 
rival at the palace. 

“ You are about to see the police- agent/* said 
the Princess ; “ and you may truthfully inform him 
that your visit to me this evening has delayed your 
departure, but that you are fully determined to set 
off at midnight— for which purpose you empower 
him to order a postchaise to come and take you 
up here. Your luggage can be sent from tho 
hotel ; and my steward shall call there in the morn- 
ing to defray the expenses you may have con- 
tracted ” 

Charles now bitterly repented that ho had taken 
the oath ; and he could not avoid a gesture and an 
expression of vexation. Tho Princess flung upon 
him a glance of inquiry. 

“ I have acted foolishly, signora !’* he Baid ; 
“and your Highness’s sister has played her part 
with a policy which has successfully outwitted 
me.** 

“ What mean you P** inquired the Princess. 

“I mean,” responded Charles, with bitterness 
in his accords, “that the visit of this police-agent 
to your palace to inquire for me, might have 
been tho means of my safety and rescuo — and I 
ought to have availed myself of the incident, 
have played my cards badly !’* 

“I hesitate not to confess/* said the Princess, 
“that the visit of this agent might have been 
most embarrassing for us.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed our hero; “for he would 
have insisted upon soeing me — he would have 
taken no excuse- — you must have produced me — 
and then I could have at onoe claimed his protoo* 
tion !” 

“You need not be angry with yourself/* said 
the Princess calmly: “for you could not have 
acted more prudently than you Imvo done. Ho 
doubt the incident was embarrassing; but you 
are wrong to think that we should have produced 
you. Ho ! — wo would rather have incurred any 
| risk than have placed ourselves so completely in 
j your power, llopine not at the course you have 
j adopted ; for you have assuredly saved your life 
; thereby,” 

The Princess of Sparfcivonto spoke with a calm 
confidence blonded with a gracious condescension ; 
and her voice was full of a golden harmony. We 
have already said that she was of a graud and 
striking beauty ; her age was only twenty-six ; 
and it must have been difficult for any young man 
to gaze upon her without tender emotion. Equally 
difficult were it for an admirer of the fair Bex to 
contemplate her sister the Countess without 
sense of fascination. But Charles Do Vero 
passing through the ordeal without the slightest 
infidelity to the image of his beloved Agnes. It 
should however be mentioned that the looks of the 
Princess of Spartivento were as replete with 
modesty as those of her sister had been. 

“How/* said the Princess, when that little col- 
loquy in the vestibule was ended, “ we will repair 
to the room where the police-agent is waiting your 
appearance.” 

She opened the door : they proceeded along* „ ’ 
passage which led into the great hall of the man- 
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■ion. There numerous lacqueys were lounging 
about on all sides, and some of the company were 
moving up and down the grand marble staircase, 
►—some having visited the refreshment-rooms, and 
others repairing thither. The Princess conducted 
De Vere to a small sitting-room, whore our hero 
at once recognised the agent of police who had 
waited upon him at the Hotel de l’Europe, 

“ I was determined to satisfy myself,” said the 
Princess, affecting to laugh gaily, “ whether my 
friend Signor De Vere could possibly be under the 
surveillance of the police— and whether ho is so 
wickedly disposed,” she added, now flinging an 
rch smile upon Charles, “ as to contemplate a 
uel.” 

“Then Signor Do Vere must himself have 
given your Highness these particulars,” said the 
police-agent, with a low bow, “for I assuredly did 
not betray them.” 

“Oh, yes,” exclaimed the Princess, laughing. 
“Signor Do Vere made no secret of the matter — 
though ho * might naturally feci indignant at 
having been the object of espial on your part ” 

“ It is a habit we have in this city,” said the 
police-agent, with a dry cough. “No doubt, 
Signor De Vere knows that well though ; for he 
is intimately acquainted with Italian customs. 
When once the polico authorities havo ordered 
any one to do a particular thing, they keep a 
vigilant eye over him until he docs it. And now, 
Signor De Vere, with your permission I should 
like to speak a few words with you alone.” 

“What! am I in the way?” said tho Princess, 
smiling. “ If so, 1 am sure I would not for the 
world iritrudo another moment.” 

With theso words, spoken with an air of cheer- 
ful good-nature and indifference, the Princess left 
the upartment, without so much os thinking it 
worth while to cast a significant look upun our 
hero. 

Charles remained alone with the police-agent, 
who at once said, “ Yoti have not fulfilled your 
word, signor. At seven o’clock you wore to have 
left Turin : it is now past nine, and you aro still 
here.” 

“My good fellow,” replied our hero, “ can you 
not make allowances for one who when calling to 
take his leave of a beautiful lady, finds that she is 
entertuining company and is inveigled into joining 
the guests ?” 

“ Very good, signor,” replied the agent ; “ 1 
will make all allowances — for the Princess is very 
beautiful — and so is her sister the Countess di 
Milazzo. Besides, I do not want to spoil Bport ; 
only 1 thought it highly necessary just to cull and 
remind you of your promise ; because the other 
Englishman— -Signor Hardress— cannot be libe- 
rated till you leave Turin, and he is getting ex- 
ceedingly impatient. I know what these pyrens 
are — this PrinceBs and this Countess ; and I 
thought that if they had once got you within the 
range of their fascinations, you would forget all 
about your pledge to depart and your fellow- 
countryman who is in prison.” 

“ I have forgotten nothing of till this,” replied 
De Vere : “ I will loave exactly at midnight. Will 
that suffice ?” 

** 1 1 must suffice, since you so wish it,” re- 
sponded the official ; “and after all, it is only a 
matter of a few hours in respect to the release ot 


your fellow countryman. But you must not think 
you are making a dupe of me, Signor De Vore,” 
continued tho agent, with a sly smile, “ when you 
tell mo that you purposely set out from your hotel 
to pay a farewell visit to the Spartivento palace.” 

“ What moan you ?” inquirod De Vere, steadily 
and unflinchingly mooting tho keen scrutinizing 
gaze of tho official. 

“I Bimply mean this, signor,” pursued the 
latter, — “ that I saw it all— I was watching you 
from a distance— you were invited to come here. 
Of course it is no business of mine— but I know 
the goings on at the Spartivento palace.” 

“Ah 1” thought Charles within himself : “then 
the whole conspiracy is discovered, and perhaps I 
shall be arrested along with the others !”— but his 
countenance betrayed naught of tho internal 
agitation which he thu9 experienced ; yet it was 
with an indescribable suspense that ho waited for 
what the man might next say. 

“ Of course,” continued this individual, “ I am 
not a member of the police without knowing a 
thing or two more than ordinary people.” 

“ What do you mean P” demanded Charles. 
“ You spoke of theso ladies as syrens——” 

“ Well, signor, and have you not found them to 
be such ?” said tho agent, with a sly look. “ You 
admit that they have kept you here for hours 
beyond the time when you promised to leave 
Turin — and that now you do not purpose to depart 
until midnight ” 

“These ladies render their hospitalities very 
agreeable,” said Charles. 

“No doubt of it!” rejoined tho agent, with 
another sly look. “Perhaps you flatter yourself 
that you aro the first lover tho Princess has had 
since the death of her husband ?” 

“Ah !” thought Charles ; “ perhaps, after all, 
there is nothing to be frightened at, and this 
fellow is altogether on a wrong scent !” 

It now occurred to our hero that the police offi- 
cial had been drinking, and that though not parti' 
cularly intoxicated^ ho was assuredly not quite 
sober— and hoDcethe tittle-tattling strait? in which 
be was talking. 

“The truth is,” pursued the man, now winking 
his eyes in a knowing fashion, “ these two sisters 
are in reality the most profligate women in all 
Turin.” 

“No — I cannot bolieve it!” exclaimed Charles, 
a flush of generous indignation glowing upon his 
countenance. 

“But I tell you, signor, it is the fact! The 
police know better than the world in general. The 
world in general believes those ladies to bo vir- 
tuous : tho police knows to the contrary. But the 
police keeps its own secrot. It has nothing to do 
with tho private pursuits or pleasures of indivi- 
duals; and therefore the police tolls no tales, but 
leaves the world in genoral to think just what it 
likes.” 

“ Are you sure that you aro not libelling the 
characters of two virtuous ladies ?” asked Charles 
sternly. 

“ I am certain that I am doing nothing of the 
sort. I havo seen bandspmo young men intro- 
duced stealthily over and over again into tho Spar- 
tivento palace — just as i you, signor, were intro- 
duced hero this eveuiug; and you best can tell 
whether you were invited here for the mere sake 
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of listening to a concert or joining in a dance. 
Besides, on what excellent terms the Princess was 
with you, signor, just now when she brought you 
into the room. Well, well ! it is no business of 
mine-——*” 

“ But you seem to be making it your business/ 1 
•aid Charles sternly. “ And now what is all this 
gossip and tittle-tattle to lead top” 

“ To lead to P Why, to nothing, signor. I said 
just now it is no business of mine ; but somehow 
or another the subject has grown on us — and I 
could only conclude by recommending that you do 
not suffer the fascinations of the Princess to retain 
you hero beyond midnight.'* 

“I shall depart at midnight,’* said our hero, 
with a stern curtness. 11 You can order me a post* 
chaise, if you will. It may take me up at the 
gate of the Spartivento palace—’* 

“ I will oome with it myself, signor/' said the 
agent. 

“ Thank you, I would rather not/* interjected 
Charles. “Bo you think I want every one to 
know that I am hunted about by the police P 
Bend me the chaise, and let my portmanteau be 
placed inside. Here is money to liquidate my ex* 
penses at the hotel : the surplus you will keep for 
yourself. And now depart.” 

41 1 bid you farewell, signor. I envy you ! You 
will presently be a happy man in the arms of the 
Princess ” 

“ Silence ! a truce to this ribald scandal on your 
part !” exolaimed our hero sternly. 

“Ah, well, signor, it is all very generous and 
honourable ; but it does not make me your dupe. 
I tell you these two ladieB are visited by more 

lovers than even that famous Marchioness was 

you know whom I mean the one who died so 

horribly the other day at Florence.” 

Having thus Bpoken, the official took up his hat, 
made a bow, and retired. Just as the door closed 
behind him, a large picture, about seven feet high, 
and standing only about a foot from the floor, 
opened a? a door; and the Princess camo forth 
from an inner room which was thus disposed to 
the view of our hero. 

“ You are a man of the most scrupulous honour,” 
she said to He Vere, as she proffered him her 
hand. 

“What! is it possible P” he asked, “you have 
heard " 

“Everything that has taken place/' replied the 
Princess ; and the blood mantled over her superb 
countenance, upon her neck, and upon hor bosom. 

“Oh, signora!” cried Charles, “1 dared not 
breathe a single syllable in vindication of cha- 
racters which I knew to be so foully aspersed 1” 

“You said as much as you dared,” answered 
the PrinceBg, bending upon him a look ’full of 
gratitude, but still with a blush upon her cheeks ; 

and far more than, as strangers to you, I and 
*ny sister had any right to expect.” 

“The female oharaoter, when wrongfully ao- 
cused,” rejoined Charles, “always ought to enlist 
the chivalrous sympathy of a male defender. But 
if I had spoken a syllable more than I did say on 
your behal f ” 

“ You would have betrayed everything !** inter- 
jected the Princess. “ Ah, signor, I fully appre- 
ciate the noble generosity of your conduct ; and I 
•hall not fail to represent it presently to my sister. 


Alas, that our fair fame should thus be libelled by 
a brutal ruffian l But it is one of the penalties 
whioh patriotism has to pay for its fervour and its 
sincerity. Ah ! it is better that the police should 
read the word lovers instead of conspirators ! 
And not only do I thank you, signor,” pursued 
the Princess, “ for your generous conduct in 
reference to my sister and myself : I may likewise 
compliment you on the strict honour and integrity 
with which you have fulfilled your oath. I had 
not the slightest hesitation in trusting you alone 
with the police-agent : I knew you were a man of 
honour !"— and the handsome dark eyes of the 
Princess were fixed with admiration upon the 
countenance of our hero. 

“Even though my oath be extorted from me by 
the force of circumstances/' said Charles, “ I can 
nevertheless respeot it. And now, Princess, if my 
oonduot throughout has given you such satisfao- 
tion— and if you can place such implicit relianoe 
on my integrity — why may I not be suffered to go 
free P why must I bo held to the terms of that 
oath P One word from you to the secret conclave 
would ensure my manumission!’' 

“ Not so, ^Jnor,” said the Princess ; and it ap- 
peared to with an expression of mournful regret 
that she shook her hoad. “ It would please mo 
much to do aught that lay in my power to serve 
you : but herein I am powerless. The Society will 
not part from one whom it hopes to enrol perma- 
nently in its ranks. It is not the first time that 
persons have entered those ranks unwillingly, and 
as the result of circumstances which were acci- 
dental, or at least involuntary on their part : and 
they have ended by becoming stanch supporters 
and advocates of the good cause. This is a cal* 
culation of which the Society never loses sight ; 
and it will not depart from its rule in your case. 
Besides, signor, a point has already been strained 
to save your life — and you must ask no more!” 

“ If you assure me that the request is useless,” 
replied Charles, “ it were idle for me to coutinuo 
to urge it!” 

“ It is useless,” said the Princess ; and again she 
bent upon him a look that was replete with com- 
passionate interest : then, as her countenanoo sud- 
denly fired up with an enthusiastic glow, she ex- 
claimed, “ Oh, chivalrous-minded Englishman ! I 
am confident that you will enter with spirit into 
our oause ! You will accompany us to-night with 
the resolve to play a noble part !” 

“ What P” ejaculated Charles : “ do I under- 
stand your Highness aright p Is it the intention 
of yourself and your sister to accompany the expe- 
dition P” 

Tho Princess cast upon him for a moment a 
look as if she were surprised at the query ; and 
then she said, “Ho you think, signor, that we 
should remain absent when the spark is to be set 
to that system of trains which are ramified 
throughout Italy P No, no ! we shall not be 
absent ! But come— you may stand in need of 
refreshments— and then you must return to tho 
conclave, who will be expecting you.” 

The Princess again took Ho Vere’s arm ; and they 
issued forth from the parlour where this conversa- 
tion had taken place. Instantaneously changing 
the discourse to light and general topics, 
Princess talked gaily and in a very friendly 
manner with He Vere bb they crossed the spacious 
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hall in the direction of the rooms where the re* 
freshmen ts were served. Just as they were about 
to enter that suito of apartments, I) a Vere was 
seized with sudden surprise on beholding Floribel 
leaning upon the arm of a very handsome young 
man wearing a rich military uniform. At the 
same moment Floribel recognised our hero, and 
the Princess at once perceived that they were 
acquainted with each other. 

“ You know that lady P” said her Highness. 

“ y e8 — i know her. She is At least I forget 

her name :” for Charles was more or less confused 
and bewildered at beholding her there : he knew 
not by what name she was passing— and he did 
not wish to Bay anything that might compromise 
her. 

“ Ah, I see that your acquaintance with her is 
slight," said the Princess. “ She is a Madame 
Lovel. Captain St. Didier brought her hither, 
and presented her to me.” 

No. 88. — A0-5E8. 


By this time the two couples met ; and Floribel, 
at once giving bor hand to Charles, exclaimed, 
“Why, who would havo thought of seeing you 
here P” 

“No! doubtless you did not expoct to see me 
here !” answered our hero, with a meaning look. 
“You fancied that by this time I had left Turin.” 

The tell-tale blush upon Floribers cheeks showed 
Be Vere that his conjecture was right; and he 
said, “ 1 understand it all : but I give you credit 
for a good intention.” 

“I am glad to hear you speak thus,” said Flo- 
ribel. “ Presently, when you are disengaged, I 
will say a few words to you.” 

“At once, if you think fit,” said our hero. 
“ Her Highness will grant me permission—” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Princess, with an amiable 
smile. “ Captain St. Didier shall give me his arm 
until you rejoin me, Signor De Vere.” 

Charles gave his arm to Floribel, and conducted 
Vol. II. 
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her into the long passage branching off from the 
hall, and where they might bo comparatively alone 
together. 

“How is it that I find you here? 0 ho at once 
inquired. 

Floribel blushed— hesitated— and then ans wered, 
“ Captain St. Didier introduced me,” 

“ Captain St. Didier, Floribel P° said Charles in 
a reproachful manner. “ And who is Captain St. 
Didier ? what is he to you that be should bo inti* 
mate enough to introduce you bore P” 

Again did Floribel blush — again did she look 
confused for a few moments j and then suddenly 
recovering her self-possession, as well as the forti- 
tude which was necessary for one in hor false 
position, she said, “You have already conjectured 
in your own mind what Captain St. Didier may bo 
to me ; and it is therefore cruel of you to seek to 
draw out the statement word for word and syllable 
for syllable from my lips.” 

“My God, Floribel!’* cried Charles, “is it pos- 
sible that you are fixed in pursuing a career of~ 
of ” 

“And pray,” she added, with a cold air, “ how is 
it that I find the very virtuous, delicate, and over- 
scrupulous Mj*. Da Vere on the most familiar and 
intimate terms with the Princess of Spartivenfco?” 

“ Floribel 1° ha ejaculated, half indignantly, 
half reproachfully* 

“It is useless for you to deny it/’ she imme- 
diately rejoined, in a positive tone. “Was not 
tho Princess loaning upon your arm, — her dark 
eyos bent admiringly upon yon — her smiles dis- 
closing her pearly teeth— her voioe of golden har- 
mony wafting joyous language to your ear 

“ The urbanity of a hostess,” interjected Charles, 

“ towards a guest, whom she was pleased to distin- 
guish with more than the usual honour.” 

“ Oh, Charles!” cried Floribel, “do you think 
I am so ignorant of the world M to receive for 
gospel such an explanation as this ? At the very 
outside you could have only known the Princess of 
Spartivento two or three hours ; and such a de- 
gree of iatimacy as that which unquestionably 
exists botween you ” 

“ I entertained the hope, Floribel,” interrupted 
Charles, gravely, “ that you knew enough of me to 
be convinced ” 

“ I have seen so muoh of tho world,” said Flo- 
ribel vehemently, “that I believe in nothing 
which is not fully proven to mo. I have told you 
how I came hither. I bavo passed under tho pro- 
tection of Captain St. Didier ; and he begged me 
to accompany him this evening to this palace, to 
whioh he has a general invitation. I will tell you 
oandidly that I was in no particular humour to j 
plunge amidst scenes of gaiety after the informa- 
tion you had given me that Agnes has found a | 
father and that I have an uncle living, — a father 1 
whom she must love — an unolo whom I must fear ! i 
I would rather have remained in the solitude of 
my chamber, to reflect upon all these things : but 
St. Didier pressed me — and I came. I need not I 
tell you, Charles, that people are not so particular 
on the Continent as they are in England, and that 
evep in the very best* society persona may find an 
entrance who would vainly seek tho same privi- 
lege in our own native land. St. Didier's presen- 
tation was therefore sufficient ; aud I was smilingly 
welcomed by her Highness. 1 have now told you j 


the truth as it regards myself. I pray you to be 
equally candid towards me, and toll mo how it is 
that I find you at the Spartivento palace, when, 
as you rightly concluded, I thought you were pre- 
paring to depart from Turin.” 

“X can give you no other explanation,” re- 
sponded Charles, “ than that I was invited hither 
—and I came. If you do not know enough of my 
principles to believe that I am iuoapable of on act 
of infidelity to Agnes, you must at least have 
sufficient faith in my honour to be assured that I 
would not pledge my sacred word to a falsehood. 
But I swear to you, most solemnly— by everything 
I deem sacred— that no impure thought has on- 
tered my heud in reference to tho Princess of 
Spartivento, and that the conduct of her Highness 
towards me has been perfectly consistent with the 
modesty and dignity of a distinguished lady.” 

“ I must believe you, Charles !” said Floribel : 
and then looking round, and lowering hor voioo, 0 
she added, “ Nevertheless, I deem it right to give 
you a warning. Although the demeanour of tho 
Princess has hitherto been correct towards you, 
yet as a man of the world you cannot do other- 
wise than mistrust that, extreme friendliness of 
manner which sbo was displaying as she leant 
upon your a^m. For my part I havo much reason 
to believe, from what I have heard, that she and 
her sister are two wantons.” 

“Again this calumny !” mentally ejaculated 
our hero : and them he aBked, “ What reason have 
you for entertain^ such a belief?” 

“I will tell you,” replied Floribel. “Some- 
thing has come to the oars of tho Sardinian Go - 
vernment whioh has induced tho Minister of the 
Interior to request that Captain St. Didier would 
institute a watch over the proceedings in this 
mansion. He carne hither this evening for that 
purpose ; and he requested me to accompany him 
the better to guarantee his visit against any sus- 
picion.” 

* And what is it that has thus been heard ?” 
inquired Charles, inwardly agitated and suddenly 
filled with anxious suspense. 

“It is positive that a great number of young 
mon secretly visit, tho palace at night,” said Flo- 
ribel ; “ and thoreloro the two sisters must either 
be gallant ladies who carry on various amours, or 
else they are engaged in a conspiracy. Theso al- 
ternatives suggest tho only solution of the mys- 
tery.” 

“Ah ! is it so r” said Do Vere, assuming a some- 
what careless manner. “ Put surely your Captain 
St. Didier beholds nothing here, in this festive 
scene, to justify either suspicion P” 

“No,” rejoined Floribel. “ Put this very even- 
ing he has managed to introduce a spy into the 
house. Of course all that I am telling you is 
perfectly confidential, and intended only as a 
friendly warning : but I need not give you such 
an injunction — for I do indeed think too well 
of you, after all you have said, to suppose that you 
would surrender to the wiles and blandishments of 
the Princess of Spartivento— while as for your en- 
gaging in a conspiracy, I am sure that such an 
idea is simply ridiculous.” 

And that spy whom the Captain has intro- 
duced,” said De Vere,— “is ho amongst the as- 
sembled company P” **“ 

“ Oh, no ! But I do not exactly know where 
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he is— neither does St. Didier himself. He has 
not seen the tnan since he sent him hither this 
evening : but he of course expects to receive some 
information presently. Ah ! 1 recollect ! —and the 
coincidence is singular! This spy of whom we 
are talking is a Florentine — he was one of Count 
Bamorino’s most able and trusty Agents." 

A. sudden light flashed in unto the brain of 
Charles De Vere ; and he could scarcely prevent 
himself from giving vent to an ejaculation. He 
however succeeded in retaining a profound silence. 

“ Captain St. Didier told me all thiB just now,” 
pursued Floribel. “ For my part— though I know 
nothing of the Princess and her sister — I should 
scarcely think they are engaged in a conspiracy ; I 
should be much more inclined to believe that the 
person who have been secretly admitted into their 
mansion are gallants with whom they carry on 
their amours.” * 

“ Well, doubtless timo will prove,” said Charles, 
carelessly, as if the matter were one of no parti- 
cular moment to himself. “And now, Floribel, 
can I onco more venture to entroat ” 

“ If you are about to revert to fcho old story, 
Charles,” interrupted the young lady, — “and if 
you mean to read mo a lecture, it is useless, I can 
assure you! X beseech you therefore |o quit the 
subject at once. My career is ruled by destiny it- 
self. Let us now separate. I must rejoin St. 
JDidier. He is not jealous of you,” she added, 
with a smile ; “ for X have already told him suffi- 
cient to make him understand how you and 1 can 
bo intimate together ” 

“ And also,” added De Vore, “ why you chose 
that l should not light a duel with Hector Hard- 
ress P” 

“Yes. You cannot blame me. It was for 
your own sake and (or the sake of your Agnes 
that I sought to prevent this duel. You cannot 
think that 1 entertained a moment’s concern on 
behalf of Mr. Hardress. And now, Charles, fare- 
well.” 

She gave him her hand ; and murmuring in an 
impassioned tone, “ May you and Agnes be happy !” 
she hastened away from him. 

Charles paced to and fro in the corridor for 
some few minutes after Floribel had left him ; and 
then ho returned into the grand hall, whore he 
beheld the Princess descending the staircase. 

“ 1 need not ask you, signor,” she said, as she 
joined him, “ whether you have adhered to your 
oath. All the formor tenour of your conduct has 
been such as to leave my mind entirely at rest on 
that score.” 

“ The confidence of your Highness is not mis- 
placed,” responded our hero. “ 1 will give you a 
proof of it. Hero is a letter which I am most 
anxious should be delivered to the Hon. Hector 
llurdrc98 in the caurso of to-morrow. I might 
have given it to Madame Lovel, requesting her to 
forward it, but I considered that by so doing I 
ehould be violating one of your Society’s laws, and 
consequently breaking to a certain extent the oath 
which X have taken. I will now ask you to take 
measures that it shall reach its destination You 
seall read its contents; for you are acquainted 
with the English language. 1 must open it, be- 
n*>use thore is some little alteration which circum- 
stances render it necessary X should make in its 
contents. 1 have therein told Iiardiess that he is 


to meet me in a day or (wo in France : but ] 
must cow request that he will lose no time in re* 
turning to Florence, where he shall next hear oi 
me.” 

“You speak as if you were determined to deserf 
us at Leghorn P” said the Princess : and she led 
the way into the parlour where the interview with 
the police-agent had ere now taken place. “ But 
1 am convinced, on the other hand, you will end 
by joining us heart and soul.” 

“We shall see,” said Charles curtly; and he 
sat down at the table, on which there were writing 
materials. 

Having altered his letter, so as to suit the dif- 
ferent circumstances in wmch he was now placed, 
he handed it to the Princess,— who said, “ I am 
bound to make myself acquainted with its con- 
tents in order that X may report accordingly to 
the Marquis of Ortona presently. — It is well. 
Signor De Vore,” she' said, after a brief pause; 
and she gave him back the letter. “Be seal it— 
and I promise you that it shall roach Mr. IXard- 
ress to-morrow.” 

When this matter was concluded, the Princess 
led the way back to the apartment whero the 
lamp with the perlumed oil was burning; and she 
touched a secret spring, which caused a bell to ring 
down below. Almost immediately afterwards the 
table iu the centre began to move— the floor 
opened — and the Countess di Miluzzo made her 
appoarauce. She beckoned Charles De Vere to 
descend; and us he followed her down the myste- 
rious staircase, the Princess of SparUvento re- 
turned to join her guests. 


CIIAPTEli XL IX. 


Tirti Countess asked our hero to explain what had 
taken place between himself and the police official ; 
but ho simply assured her that every ^iing had 
progressed in that quarter with due regard to the 
oath he had taken and the safety of the secret 
Society. She conducted him into the guard-room, 
with the requost that he would wait there until 
the conclave should desire his presence ; and she 
herself hastened to rejoin that assombly. 

There wore now only three or four persons in 
the guard-room ; and amongst them were the two 
who had held the swords over De Vere’s head when 
he took the oath in the chamber of the waxen 
figures. His eyes snttlod upou one of those two 
men ; and he ejaculated to himself, “ Yes— 1 Tie 
b!” 

He was deliberating whother he should address 
the individual or not, when the man of his own 
accord accosted him ; and drawing him aside, 
said, “ 1 have now at length an opportunity of 
expressing a hope that there is no ill-will between 
Signor De Vore and myself ?” 

As the man thus spoke, Charles noticed that 
several of his front teeth were missing ; and he 
failed not to recollect how he had dashed them out 
•u knocking the fellow down on the occasion of 
the gross insult which he levelled against him at 
he gate of the British Embassy. 

“ Ah, I thought I recollected you !” said Do 
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v ero. “ Yes, I thought so when you were just 
now holding the sword above my head l But in 
reference to past incidents, I cherish no ill-will to- 
wards you if you harbour none towards me. 1 * 
u For whatsoever offence I gave you at the time, 
signor,” answered the man, “ i was well punished 
—•and he pointed to his mouth. “ Therefore, as 
everything is all square between us, and we find 
ourselves thrown together in this place, and under 
these peculiar circumstances, we ought to be good 
friends.” 

“ 1 repeat,” said De Vere, “ there is no rancour 
on my part : — therefore let us speak in all frank- 
ness and good humour^s if there had been naught 
unpleasant in our past acquaintance. What is 
your name ?” 

“ Fossano,” replied the man, “ at your service.” 

“ And how on earth came you to be mixed up 
in theso affairs,” pursued De Vere,— “you whose 
avocation might rather be supposed to consist in 
the detection of plots than complicity in them ?” 

“ Well, /it might seem singular to you, signor 
— being a foreigner and a stranger as you 
are ” r 

At this moment the door opened ; and another 
armed man entered the guard-room, saying, “ You 
may get yourselves in readiness, my friends ; for in 
a very few minutes the president will want mem- 
bers to pair off in the usual manner.” 

“Ah!” said Fossano, in a low tone: “ matters 
are approaching a crisis !” 

“ What do you mean F” inquired Charles. 

“ I mean that you will presently find yourself 
so deeply compromised, that with all your inten- 
tions of ultimate escape when you arrive at 
Leghorn — which intentions I know that you har- 
bour— you will find yourself so inextricably in- 
volved in the tangled meshes, that it will be im- 
possible for you to dissever your fortunes from the 
dosperate fates of tho rest.” 

The man spoke in so low a tone and with so 
much studied precaution, that his words reached 
do earB besides those of Charles, who gazed upon 
him attentively as ho spoke. 

“What meant that person who has just now 
entered,” ho asked, “ by observing that the presi- 
dent would shortly compel the whole party to pair 
offP” 

“I will tell you,” said Fossano. “ Do you hap- 
pen to know that it is one peculiar feature of tbe 
system pursued at the galleys and in the convict 
depots, to chain the galley-slaves in pairs — two 
and twb together— so that no individual shall be 
capable of isolated or separate action? Thus 
every one drags about with him a person who is 
like his shadow — who by necessity becomes aware 
of all his actions — and from whom it is scarcely 
possible even to conceal his secret thoughts. Well, 
experience has shown that this process of indis- 
criminately throwing a mass of human beings 
into pairs — chaining them two and two together 
—establishes countless guarantees for the security 
and safety of tbe whole multitude. You might 
think that every individual would find in hie com- 
panion a ready accomplice in whatsoever designs 
be himself might concert or harbour: but it is not 
ao. Instead of accomplices, nine-tenths become 
spies.” 

“ 1 can understand how all this is entirely pos- 
sible— nay, even probable,” responded De Vere: 


“ but I scarcely see bow you mean what you have 
said to become an illustration of existing circum- 
stances.” 

“ Surely you must have seen how ramified are 
the precautions which the members of this Society 
take to ensure the fidelity and goo<^ faith of those 
who join them ?” 

“ Ah !” ejaculated De Vere. “ And is it pos- 
sible that the principle which works so well 
amongst galley-slaves, is applied to an assemblage 
of persons calling themselves honourable patriots f” 

“Yes, the principle is so applied:” and there 
was a peculiar sneer upon Fcssano’s lip, at the 
same time that from beneath his eyebrows he 
scrutinized our hero’s countenance. 

An expression of disgust appeared upon Charles’s 
handsome features, as he mused upon the intelli- 
gence he had just received. 

*“ It must indeed be galling to a young gentle- 
man such as you arc,” continued Fossano, “ to be 
placed in such a position. But I will help you to 
escape from tbe whole affair — and that right 
speedily.” 

* Ah !” said Charles, assuming an aspect of 
mingled gratitude and interest. "Is this pos- 
sible ?” 

“ Hush !# talk not so loud! In such a place as 
this the walfc have ears! When wo go into the 
hall where the conclave is assembled, do you keep 
close by my side— but not as if it were with any 
settled purpose— and we shall thus be paired.” 

“ Before I promise to do so,” said Charles, “ let 
me learn a little of your hopes and prospects— 
ay, and of your intentions also. If you mean to 
aid me in escaping, you must mean to escape 
yourself ?” 

“ Such is my intention,” roplied Fossano. “ But 
no matter what my motive may bo. Let it eulfice 
for you to have the assurance that instead of wait- 
ing till you reaoh Leghorn to leave tho band, you 
shall perhaps be enabled to separate from it this 
very night.” 1 

“ But there is tho oath ?” said De Vere. 

“ Ab, the oath !” observed Fossano, with a 
scornful smile. “Did it not stipulate that you 
would not of your own free will and accord, sever 
yourself from the ranks of the society p But as a 
matter of course it made allowance for forcible 
circumstances against which you might vainly 
struggle. Well, what if those circumstances 
arise* — there will be no violation of tho oath on 
your part——” 

“ True !” said our hero. “ But on the other 
hand, if these circumstances *be brought about by 
any treacherous proceeding, dealing, or conni- 
vance on my part ” 

“ Ask me no further questions,” interrupted 
Fossano ; “ seek not to penetrate any deeper into 
my views— and you will not be afterwards 
troubled with any scruples of conscience.” 

Charles was nevertheless about to put some ad- 
ditional queries, when the door of tho guard-room 
again opened ; and another armed man made his 
appearance, saying, “ Brethren, the president de- 
mands your attendance in tbe hall.” 

Fossano bent a rapid look of significancy upon 
De Vere, who replied by a similar glance of mean- 
ing ; and ho walked by that man’s side from tli 

guard-room. On reaching the hall where tbe 
meeting was held, Charles found that all the per- 
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sons there assembled had risen from their seats, 
and were forming themselves into two ranks. The 
Countess di Milazzo was no longer present 
amongst the conclave. 

Fossano quickly motioned for Be Vere to take 
his place in one rank, while lie posted himself in 
the other. One rank retreated to one side of the 
room— the other placed itself opposite ; and then a 
deep silence prevailed. 

“ Brethren, 1 ” said the Marquis of Ortona, rising 
from his presidential chair, “ his Severance Father 
Falconara will now invoke a blessing upon the 
enterprise wo are about to undertake.” 

The priest, who was stationed near the presi- 
dent, and bad not taken a place in either rank, 
stood forward and prayed impressively for a few 
minutes. The Marquis of Ortona then gave the 
word to pair off. The ceremony commenced by 
both ranks defiling towards the front of the pre- 
sidential chair, and then passing down the room : 
so that every man in one rank beoame the com- 
rade of one correspondingly placed in the other 
rank, until the process was exhausted, — there 
being precisely the same number of persons in 
each rank. And, as Fossano had foreseen, Charles 
Be Vere became hiartDomrade. 

Our hero knew that he thus paired oft; with the 
spy; and he was curious— nay, more, he was 
anxious to see how the man would now act, and 
what would follow. The leaders of the party 
gathered near the presidential chair and deli- 
berated earnestly with the Marquis of Ortona : 
the remainder of the conclave resumed their seats, 
or lounged about:— but be it understood that 
every pair now remained together. And thus 
they were bound to remain with the most scru- 
pulous persistence— on no pretext to lose sight of 
one another — to listen to everything that might 
be said to each other — in short, to enact the part 
alike of friends and spies, accomplices, and custo- 
dians, reciprocally and mutually. Let the reader 
conceive a number of persons thus joined two and 
two, and the whole welded into a compact mass ; 
and he rnay conceive how all the precautions which 
human foresight could take were thus adopted to 
ensure the faithful cohesion of all the partB and 
guard against the falling-away or failure of any 
one of them. 

Charles Be Vere purposely drew his companion 
a little aside, and said to him, “ What is now to 
be done P” 

“ Leave it all to me,” answered Fossano : “ take 
no notice of what you may see me do, and every- 
thing will go well.” 

" I do not like working in the dark,” responded 
Be Vere : “neither will X be made a convenience 
of. How do I know but that you have got me to 
become your companion simply that you may 
have greater facilities in carrying out your own 
speoial plans without any intention of serving my 
interests after all ?” 

“ Hush ! speak not too loud !” said Fossano j 
hastily. “ Bo you know what would be our fate 
if the conversation which we are having together, 
should by any possibility be overheard P” 

“ What would it be P” asked our hero. 

Fossano looked hard in his face ; and then his 
lips framed as it were tho word rather than his 
tongue spoke it— 1 “ Beath !” 

“ 1 understand,” said Be Vere ; V should be 


treated as spies. Now I will not run this risk and 
j be left in the dark by you. You and I have 
j formed a oompact — I have reposed faith in you : 
j why do you hesitate to show mo the same amount 
l of confidence ?” 

“ I *&> only afraid that you would be too punc- 
tilious and scrupulous ” 

“ Preposterous V * interjected Charles. “ My 
only object is to escape hence without becoming 
involved in any further trouble ; and IPcare not 
by what means my purpose is effected.” 

“But the oath you have taken ?” exclaimed the 
man. 

“I presume you likewise* have taken an oath,” 
said our hero,— or else how could you possibly 
be here?” 

“ Well, yes — I have taken an oath and Fos- 
sano spoke hesitatingly. 

“ And you do not regard that oath,” said Charles, 
looking at him fixedly in the face. “Perhaps you 
consider that such an oath has no moral obliga- 
tion, while it assuredly oan have no legal one— 
and that therefore you aro justified in breaking 
it ?” 

“Why, for what do you take me?” inquired 
Fossano, now gazing with a certain degree of 
alarm on Be Vere’s countenance. 

“I take you for what you are:” — and then it 
was in tf tone no higher than the slightest, whis- 
pering of Zephyr, our hero added, “ A spy 1” 

Fossano turned pale ; but instantaneously re- 
covering himself, he said with a smile, “ Well, of 
course, you must have guessed it from the very 
first moment I began speaking to you iu confi- 
dence.” 

“ Yes — I guessed it,” said Charles. “ I could 
not suppose that a man who had been an agent of 
the celebrated Count liamorino, would care much 
about Italian patriotism* But we will not waste 
time ia useless discussion. Listen ! 1 paired with 

you, suspecting that you were a spy you cannot 
therefore suppose I am so over-scrupulous as you 
may have at first imagined. Not a of it! 
Then as for the oath which I have taken, porhaps 
I do not respect it much more than you respeot 
the one which you yourself have taken.” 

“ Ah ! if this be the case,” said Fossano, his 
countonanoe brightening up, “ wo shall indeed pull 
well together.” 

“And in order to do so,” said Charles, “ I, must 
know your plans. I care nothing for tho betrayal 
of this secret Society — — I have no reason to 
thank any one present — but overy motive to be 
indignant at the coercive treatment I have sus- 
tained. Therefore betray them— do what you like 
with them— but I insist upon knowing how you 
purpose to proceed.” 

“It is but fair that you should do so,” said 
Fossano ; “ and now that I fully comprehend the 
particular tone of your mind, I can have no hesi- 
tion in giving you my complete confidence.” 

“ Proceed,” said Charles. 

“ I shall presently write a note,” pursued Fos- 
sano, speaking in the lowest possible whisper; 

” and this note will by some means or another be 
conveyed to the authorities.” 

“ And this note, 1 presume,” said Charles, “ will 
be penned in cipher ?” 

Fossano nodded an assent. 

“ Doubtless,” continued our hero, “ the plan is 
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Already settled by which you are to convey the 
note to the authorities P” 

“ The plan is not settled more than this/ 1 an* 
swered the spy,—” that there will be some one 
lurking about the exterior of the premises, ready 
to receive Any communication which I may have to 
impart. For 1 knew enough of these secret So- 
cieties to be aware that it is e^n easier to get 
amongst them sometimes, than to get away from 
their midst just at the very moment when it 
would best suit one to retire. Therefore that 
precaution was taken.” 

“You moan that some one was stationed in 
the neighbourhood to await the chapter of acci- 
dents P” 

“ Precisely so,” rejoined the spy. “ He will 
be on the alert; for lie knows not whether it 
may bo a billet fluDg from a window— or a note 
sent by any other hand •” 

“ Well,” ejaculated I)e Vere, “ and how do 
you calculate upon delivering your billet to this 
person ?” 

“ The conclave will presently separate stealthily 
and by degrees — but all in pairs — that by diffe- 
rent routes and means they may make the best 
of their way to Genoa. But you will remain 
here until tbo last moment ; and I, as your com- 
rade, shall continue with you. We shall depart 
together at midnight, when, according f to the 
information 1 have received, & chaise is to be at 
the entrance of the palace to fetch you.” 

“ Am 1 to understand therefore,” said Be Vere, 

“ that you could not now leave this place even if 
you desired it P” 

“ Ho— assuredly not— I am your pair, and 
must remain with you.” 

“ Ah ! now t understand,” Baid our hero, “ to 
what calculations on your part I am indebted for 
your confidence and your promised aasistanoo. 
You could not have very well carried on your 
plot without me; for if you had been paired with 
Another, he would have blown out your brains at 
the slightest appearance of treachery.” 

“ WeNire rendering mutual services,” said Fos* 
sane. “ You are helping me in my views— unci 
I shall assist you in the furtheruuco of your 
own.” 

“ You have yet to inform me,” said our hero, 
“ bow my escape is to be effected, and what is to 
bo the result of your billet penned in cipher and 
forwarded to the authorities ?” 

“The chaise which conveys you and me,” re- 
plied Fossano, “ will be stopped on the outskirts 
of the city— and it will be made to appear as if 
we were to bo arrested ; but wo shall knock down 
the gendarmes and escapo. Y r ou understand me ?” 

“ f’crlectly,” rejoined our hero. “But that can 
only be one of the anticipated results of the billet 
in cipher. The grand consequence, I presume, 
will be seen at Leghorn when the expeditionary 
vessel reaches that port ?” 

“ You have rightly guessed, signor,” answered 
Fossano. “ All these madmen will be arrested, 
and a stop promptly put tothoir insane projects.” 

“One question more have I to put,” said 
Charles ; “ and then*! shall bo satisfied. How do 
you purpose to obtain an opportunity of writing , 
the billet which is to be despatched to the autho* i 
t ifcies ?” ! 

“ There arc writing materials both here and in 


the guard-room,” rejoined Fossano ; “ and inag* 
much as not the slightest shadow of suspicion rests 
against me, it will not seem at all strange pre* 
sently if any one should find me penning a letter. 
You must understand, Signor Be Vere,” continued 
the spy, “ that I obtained recommendations of the 
ffrst class to the Marquis of Ortona, who has long 
been known as a conspirator— r-” 

“And how did you obtain such letters of recom- 
mendation P” inquired Charles. 

“ From the president of a section in Tuscany,” 
was the response. 

“ Ah ! then, that president himself must have 
boon a spy P” said our hero. 

Fossano gave a knowing look— and then added, 
“ Between you and me, signor, these conspiracies 
never can suoceed, because by some means or 
another the various Governments of Italy always 
manage to introduce their spies into the midst of 
the plotters.” 

“ Ho doubt of it,” said Charles : and then with 
an air of gratitude, he said, “ I shall be infinitely 
indebted to you for emancipating me from this 
awkward position. What right have 1 to be 
mixed up in foreign plots and conspiracies P” 

“ Particularly in one with the objeots of which 
you have |\o real sympathy !” Interjected Fossano; 
“ for I listened with attention to all the arguments 
which passed between yourself and the Marquis of 
Ortona when ffrst you were introduced.” 

“ Yes— and therefore it would be hard indeed to 
suffer for such a conspiracy,” said CharleB. “ But 
Ah ! by the bye, what kind of cipher do you use 
in suoh correspondence as this whereof you have 
been speaking P I, as something of a diplomatist, 
have a ouriosity in that respect.” 

Fossano explained his system of cipher- writing, 
which though exceedingly ingenious, was never- 
theless remarkably simple; and thus a very few 
words were sufiuuent to make Charles thoroughly 
comprehend it. 

The members of the' conclave were now gra- 
dually taking their departure— every pair keeping 
together precisely as Fossano had explained the 
process to Be Vere. The number of those who 
remained kept on diminishing — time was passing 
— and we should observe that quantities of refresh- 
ments were furnished in the guard-room for those 
who liked to partake of them. Charles and Fos- 
sano proceeded thither, and in a few minutes the 
Countess di Milazzo made her appearance. 

“Signor Be Vere,” she said, at once advancing 
to our hero and taking his hand, “ 1 have heard 
from my sister how generously and nobly you 
acted on our behalf with the police-agent. The 
eloqueuco of gratitude does not consist in many 
words, but in the few that are fervently spoken : 
and these wherein 1 convey my own deep sense of 
obligation come up from the very depths of my 
heart.” 

The Countess looked most exquisitely beautiful 
as she thus spoke; and Charles thought to him- 
self, “Good heavens! that suoh a woman should 
endanger herself by conspiracies and stand a 
chance of perishing on the scaffold !” 

“ Are the guests beginning to leave the saloons 
of her Highness P” inquired Fossano, who, as our 
hero’s double, so to speak — or his pair, in othor 
parlance — was bound to remain standing oloseTiy 
his side while the lady waB addressing him. 
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“ Yos,” answered tho Countess : “ by half-past 
eleven o’clock all will have retired.” 

The Countess quitted the guard-room : Charles 
and Fossauo wero now alone together* 

“I shall seise this opportunity/’ said the spy, 
“ of penning nay billet.” 

“Do so,” said Charles. “It were better to 
write it unobserved and thus ritn no risk of deteC' 
tion.” 

Fossano was scarcely a minute in committing a 
few hieroglyphic lines to paper ; and |fh»n be 
finished, he was about to fold the missive. 

“One moment!” said Charles; ** let me 
what you have written and deliberately taking 
up the paper, he read its contents, which ran as 
follow : — 

“ The attempt is to be made upon Leghorn. The 
expedition sails from Genoa. Fifty persons were 
assembled here. Ortona commands. The sisters 
will go. Let the chaise be stopped and myself and 
companion liberated.” 

x«u see,” said Fossauo, “ that I am dealing 
fairly by you. I stipulate for your release as well 
as for my own.” 

“ I know it,” said Charles ; “ and this Jonsidera- 
tion shall have its weight with me.” 

“ What do you mean ?” asked the spy, with 
uneasiness depicted in his looks. 

“ 1 mean,” rejoined De Vere sternly, " that by 
the exercise of more dissimulation" than ever I 
havo before displayed in all my life, I have gleaned 
your secrets.” 

“ (rood God !” murmured Fossano, turning 
deadly pale; “is it possible that you mean to bo- 
tray me ?” 

“No! that is not my purpose,” replied our 
hero : “ that is to say, provided you fulfil my com- j 
inands.” j 

“ But surely, surely I .have not misunderstood 
you ?” said Fossano, still speaking as if under the 
weight of consternation: “surely you wish to 
emancipate yourself P” 

“Not by the violation of oaths deliberately*) 
taken,” answered Charles; “nor under circum- 
stances which must lead to the betrayal of many 

of ray fellow-creatures to the scaffold -no, nor 

to tho prejudice of thoso two sisters so high- 
minded and so unselfish, so beautiful and so mag- 
nanimous ! No, vile wretoh ! nor to put gold into 
the pocket of such as thou ! But quake not ! — it 
is not my purpose to bring about your own de- 
struction. Take your pen, and write another billet 
to my dictation in this same cipher.” 

FoBsano— terribly crestfallen, and inwardly en- 
raged— -found himself completely in Do Vere’s 
power ; and concealing his emotions as well as he 
was able, he prepared to write to the young 
gentleman’s dictation. The words which De Yere 
thus dictated ran as follow : — 

“ No attempt is to be made for the present : but 
I am leaving Turin to follow up a due which I 
have obtained. You will hear from me in due 
course, when 1 shall know more. It is needless to 
watch the Spartivento palace : indeed, it were 
much better that there should be no espionage in 
that quarter.” 

“ What can be tbe meaning of this ?” asked 


Fossano, in amazement. “ Instead of endeavour- 
ing to defeat the conspiracy, you are giving it alL 
the succour in your power !— instead of adopting 
measures for your own escape, you are compelling 
yourBelf to go to Leghorn, where who knows what 
may befall you ?” 

“ I have already told you that I will not betray 
these conspirators— and therefore I will not frus- 
trate the conspiracy ; beoauae it is impossible to 
accomplish one thing apart from the other. As 
for compelling myself to go to Leghorn, it is my 
business, not your’s.” 

While Charles was thus speaking, Fossano re- 
flected deeply ; and all in a moment he sprang up 
from his seat, crushed the letter in his hand, and 
tossed it into the fire. 

“Villain 1 do you defy me?” ejaculated De 
Vere. 

“No ! — but I accuse you as a spy !” ejaculated 
FoBsano : and springing upon Charles, who had 
not an instant’s leisure to defend himself, he 
hurled him upon the pavement-floor, at the same 
time crying out for help. 

The door was burst open — three or four of the 
brethren rushed in — and our hero was made a 
prisoner. 

1 Search him at once !” cried FosBano ; “ and let 
some one hasten to make a report to the Mar- 
quis !” 


CHAPTER L. 

THE ACCUSATION AND THE DEFENCE. 

All that we have just related took place so sud- 
lenly — indeed with such whirlwind rapidity— that 
Charles was smitten as it were with complete dis- 
may ; and thus there was something in his looks 
which seemed to corroborate the accusation flung 
ut against him by the treacherous Tuscan. The 
brethren searched him ; and from his waistcoat 
pocket they took the billet in cipher which Fos- 
sano had first written, and which Charts, while 
dictating the second note, had inadvertently folded 
up and thus placed about his person. 

“ Signors, I am innocent !” he exclaimed, at 
iongth recovering his self-possession. “ I am inno- 
cent, I take heaven to witness !— and that man is 
ho spy !” 

“You will not get many pooplo to believe that 
assertion, my friend,” said Fossano, with a sneer. 

“ What is the matter P” inquired tho Marquis 
of Ortona, who at this instant entered the guard- 
room. “What! they say De yere is a spy? 
Impossible!” 

“ It is true, my lord!” said tbe Tuscan emphati- 
cally. 

“ It is false !— false as pandemonium itself !” 
exclaimed our hero indignantly. “Let me bo 
heard !” 

“Good heavens, quarrelling ! disputing! when 
there should be naught but tho complest unani- 
mity of action ! For shame, signors!” 

It was the Countess di Milazzo who thus spoke 
at the instant she reached* the threshold : but she 
caught not the words that were previously ut- 
tered from the lips of our hero and the Marquis. 

“ What can it all mean ?” she demanded, think- 
ing it must bo something more than a quarrel 
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when ehe beheld He Vere held a captive ia th< “X 7 constitutes the key to the cipher, ray 
midst of the brethren — the ominous looks ol lord/* said Fossano: "and you can no w read the 
Fossano— the sombre gloom, mingled with unoer- document for yourself/ 1 

tain (y, that appeared upon the features of the The Marquis studied it for a few moments ; and 
Marquis— and the flushed cheeks of the captive then he read it aloud. ' It would be impossible to 

himself. describe the sensation which was thus produced: 

“ Signora," said Fossano, “ this young man be* the brethren gave vent to fierce ejaculations of 
lies not the opinion which many must have formed rage, demanding the immediate death of the sup- 
of him when he introduced himself amongst tts. posed culprit. The Marquis looked sombre and 
He is a spy !— and as such I accuse him W dubious ; but the Countess, atanding forward, said, 

"A spy P” and the Countess recoiled as if aWf " list no harm be done to Signor Bs Vere until 
experienced a sudden shock : Jfcen instantaneously he ahaU have ipoken in his defence.’* ’ 

recovering ^herself, she exclaimed, "Let the accused speak," said the Marquis; 

’* Ko ! Iwill b«lievo almost Sby thing rather than "and God grant that for the safety of himself, 
this!” * •'? and the honour of the cause, he may be enabled 
**A - thousand thanlm/gmoiotis lady, for that to convince us that worthy Signor Fossano is 
gpod opinion 1” said De Veret "and rest assured labouring under some strange mistake." 
tfcht it will toot be falsified F "That will I aoon do," said He Vere, u if there 

I "The cask ia moat grave," said the Marquis of were ever an instance when truth might prevail 
Ortons, "and must be immediately investigated, against the vilest falsehood! I commence, there* 
Coma to the proper place.", fore, by proclaiming mine innocence, and by hurl- 

He led the way into the hall of assemblage, and ing back the aoousation in the teeth of this mis- 
took his seat in the presidential chair* The creant. It is he who is the spy ! The testimonials 
brethren conducted Charles He Vere thither, and whioh he produced thu evening are from o«“ho 
Stationed him in front of the nobleman who was is himself a spy!" 

now to act as his judge. Some dozen or fourteen * It will not serve you* Signor He Vere,” said 
other members of the Society, who still remained 'the Marqv^s of Ortona gravely, " to level accusa- 
there, gazed with surprise and consternation upon tions against any absent persons who have hitherto 
one another as they hurriedly reoeived the whis- borne a high character in the movement." 
pored statement that He Vere was accused of being "I tell your lordship the same thing which this 
a spy. Father Faleonara was not present : he bad man told me with his own lips," continued He 
previously left the oonclave, as it was not his in- Vere. ** The writing of this billet is not mine : it 
tention to accompany the expedition to Leghorn, is his ! I compelled him to pen another in a very 
** In the first place," said the Marquis of Or* different strain, when he suddenly threw it into 
tons, "we will bear the accusation; and while the fire, seized upon me, and charged me with 
it is being made, I charge you, Signor He Vere, being that whioh he himself is.” 
to hold your peace. You. shall in due course have " But if you had previously suspected him to be 
every opportunity of defending yourself.” a spy,” asked the Marquis of Ortona, w wherefore 

" I must begin by informing your lordship,” did you not at once lay hands upon him ?" 
said Fossano, “ that I had previously had some “ Perhaps," suggested the Countess di Milazzo, 
acquaintance with Signor He Vere in my capacity ** Signor He Vere was only waiting until he got in 
of an agent of police at Florence. But your lord- his possession the document which he was compel- 
ehip is aware that though I served in that c&pa- ling Signor Fossano to write. Was it so P” — and 
dity, it wps only for the purpose of gleaning such she looked at our hero with the earnest air of oue 
intelligence as might he useful to the secret bro- who wished that he might be enabled to give a 
therhood whereof I have long been a member, fttisfactory answer. 

and whose interests I have most dearly at heart. u I cannot say that I should have laid hanrfe 
1 believe that the testimonials whioh I had tho upon this man and accused him at all," said He 
honour of this evening presenting to your lord- Vere. “ Kay, more— I will confess that it was my 
ship, speak thus much in my favour P" design to spare his life ; but I should have effectu- 

“ On that point there is no doubt,” srfld tho ally prevented him from doing any mischief." * 
Marquis. “ Proceed.” * “ Such a confesion alone," ejaculated several’'* 

"This young gentleman," continued Fossano, 'oioes, "is sufficient to ensure the condemnation 
“ fancied from the mere fact of my having been of this Englishman ! He never ought to have 
a police-agent in Florence, that I must necessarily been spared in the first instance, and allowed to 
be a spy ; and under that impression he began to tompromise matters with new-fangled oaths ” 
sound me in a way whioh led me to answer him in “ The fact that I would not take the first oath 
a particular strain that I might the better extract which was presented to me," said He Vere, “ is a 
his own views, objects, and designs. It is unne* proof that I was no ill-intentioned person. If I 
necessary to enter into full details. Suffice it to had come amongst you as a spy, I should have 
say that I led him on until be confessed his done everything to lull suspicion asleep." 
determination to betray the conspiracy, if possible. * You might not have originally come amongst 
I suffered him to believe that my aims were en- us as a spy," said one of the brethren,— “ and 
tirely in accordance with his own; and he penned ndeed we think that there is "sufficient proof that 
a billet in cipher, which he purposed to deliver into rou did not: bub that the idea of betraying us 
the hands of some one whom he expected to mbsequently entered into your imagination, is 
be lurking near the carriage that was to be in only too possible.” 

readiness to oonvey him away from the mansion. “ And let it be borne in mind,” said Fossano, 
The note has been found upon bis person.” that the prisoner has had opportunities of com- 

“ ’Tie here," said one of the brethren. munioating with persons in the course of this 
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evening — with a police-agent of Turin, for in- 
stance ” 

“ My sister the Princess/’ interjected the Coun- 
tess, “ hoard everything which passed between 
Signor Bo Vote and that police-agent; and I am 
proud and happy to have this opportunity of de- 
claring that every syllable which fell from Signor 
Be Vere’s lips was most honourable and creditable j 
him/’ ) 

“ Perhaps,” suggested Foaaano, " his natural 
astuteness made him suspect that there might be j 
an unseen witness to that conversation. Let us i 
proceed to ascertain whether he had an opportu- 
nity of speaking to any one else at the same time 
that he was up-stairs ?” 

“ Perhaps her ladyship,” said the Marquis of 
Ortona, thus alluding to the Countess, “ can give 
some information on this point ?” * 

The Countess looked distressed for a moment, 
No. 89.— Agates. 


and a shade of suspicion likewise came 0Ter hu* 
features as she glanced at Be Vore. 

“ Yes,” she said ; “ i am bound to admit that 
I my sister, placing^he fullest reliance! on tl»e 
j honour of this EafRsbman, left him tcjleonvorso 
; alone with a lad^of his own nation-HU certain 
Madame Level — who was introduced by one of 
j the royal aides-de-camp, Captain St. Bidier.” * 
Here Fossano gave an involuntary start; and 
Charles bending upon him a significant look, said, 
“ Perhaps my accuser will, upon mature reflection, 
withdraw the charge, so infamously false, which he 
has brought against me ?” 

u That were to confess- himself guilty !” ex- 
claimed one of the brethren ; * and he should as- 
suredly die !” 

“ Withdraw the charge?” ejaculated Fossano, 
instantaneously recovering bis presonco of mind. 
“ I consider it already proven.” 
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“Yes — proven ! proven!” ejaculated several] 
voices vehemently. 

The Marquis of Ortona looked deeply sombre ; 
and even the Countess herself had not another syl- 
lable to urge in favour of De Yere. 

“ Speak, unhappy young man!” at length said 
the Marquis, 44 have you aught to plead wherefore 
the extreme sentence should not be passed upon 
you P” 

De Yere was revolving in his mind whether he 
should at once proclaim how he had heard from 
Yloribel'B lips that St. Didier had employed a spy 
to penetrate into the Spartivento Palace : but he 
feared that it would be an exceeding breach of 
confidence. De however said to himself, 44 I know 
that Floribel would rather 1 should ma)ce use of 
her name, oven though it wore to compromise 
her, than that I should porish thus miserably ; — 
and at all events 1 havo this alternative as a last 
resource. In the meanwhile I will try anothor 
plan.” 

“ For heaven’s sake, signor,” hastily whispered 
the Countess, in accents which displayed the 
deepest concern on his behalf, “ if you havo aught 
more to urge, dolay not !” 

“ Methiuks 1 can propose a plan,” said Charles, 
“ by which mine innoconce will be fully proven, 
and the guilt brought, home to the right party.” 

“ Speak,” said the Marquis. “ If the plan be 
reasonable it shall he executed.” 

“ In the first place,” pursued De Vore, ” let 
Signor Fossano write in this same cipher a note 
which 1 shall dictate.” 

“ Readily !” said the Tuscan, who lost not his 
presence of mind, inasmuch as he began to feel 
that he stood in much need of it. 

lie took paper and pen ; and taking good care 
to write in a feigned hand, he thus followed De 
Vere’s dictation : — 

44 I have been altogether on the wrong scent : 
there iat no mischief brewing here; and it is 
needless to watch the Spartivento Palace. I can- 
not come to you myself at this moment, for I atn 
following up another clue which I have acciden- 
tally obtained. You may trust the bearer with 
any noto ; and my surnamo is the pass- word.” . 

“ Now,” said De Yere, addressing himself to the 
Marquis of Ortona, “may 1 beseech your lordship 
to send some trusty and intelligent person to that 
same Captain St; Didier who was just now men- 
tioned ; and your messenger cannot fail to discover 
by this billet what is the name of the spy who has 
introduced himself within these walls.” 

While thus speaking, Charles steadily watchod 
Fussano’a countenance ; and he saw that the man 
grew pale : ho observed likewise that be trembled 
despite all his endeavours to conceal what he felt. 
The Mai quia of Orton&’s features indicated a sen- 
sation of internal relief as be said, “ Your proposi- 
tion seems fair enough, young signor ; and so far 
as 1 may fathom its purpose, it appears as if it 
were calculated to hring matters to a speedy and 
unmistakable issue.” 

“Tes,” said the Countess di Milazzo, whose 
beautiful countenance had likewise partially cleared 
up, though there was still a lingering shade of un- 
easiness upon it ; “ it is a test that cannot fail in 
one way or the other.” 


14 But stop!” ejaculated Fossano; 44 the mere 
faot of suspecting me is an indignity ! it amounts 
to an insult !” 

44 Who suspects you P” demanded the Marquis 
of Ortona, almost sternly, 

44 By putting the matter to such a test as this,” 
answered Fossano, 44 a suspicion is implied. What 
is the value of all my credentials— all my services 
— if they are to be thus ignored just because a 
stranger whose word ought not to be taken, and 
whose actions are replete with causes for mistrust, 
chooses to impugn my character P” 

44 You have accused him,” said the Marquis of 
Ortona ; 44 and he had a right to make his defence. 
Though the stringency of our laws and the urgent 
nature of our interests— embarked as we are in 
such an enterprise — render us stem and im- 
placable in carrying out a sentence that is pro- 
nounced, yet we are men and we are Christians— 
we love justice— and we will not pronounce that 
extreme sentence until all the requisite proofs are 
before our eyes. Whore is Stefano Yoitura P” 

A young man, about four-and -twenty years of 
age, with a pale thoughtful countenance, but with 
the fire of r intulligence in his blaok eyos, stepped 
forward on thus being summoned. lie had been 
leaning against the wall, with his arms folded 
across his breast, listening to the proceedings that 
we have been describing : but he bad not opened 
his lips to join in any of the clamorous exclama- 
tions raised by the tongues of others who were 
present. He was well though plainly dressed : that 
is to say, ho was attired like a gentleman, but 
without the least display or pretension. He was 
distantly related to the Marquis of Ortona : he 
followed no profession — but subsisted on some 
small independent means of bis own ; while heart 
and soul he was devoted to the cause in which 
be had embarked. Such was the young gentleman 
who now stepped forwasd ; and Charles Do Vero, 
who had previously notieed him with a feeling of 
| friendly interest, felt pleased that suoh a meesen- 
| gcr should be selected for the important objeot 
which involved matters of life and death. 

44 Stefano/’ said the Marquis, 44 you have heard 
everything which has just passed — you behold the 
aeouser and accused face to face — and an experi- 
ment is about to be tried which must inevitably 
have an important result. Take this billet to Cap- 
tain St. Didier, and return with the least possible 
delay.” 

] Stefano took the note which had been written 
in cipher to Charles De Vere’s diotation ; and with 
a bow to the Marquis, he quitted that subterranean 
ball of assemblage. 

Now,” said Ortona, 44 1 am compelled by pro- 
I sent circumstances to regard both the accuser and 
the acoused as prisoners. Let them be secured 
separately and well guarded.” 

The Marquis waved his hand ; and while Charles 
De Yere was borne back to the guard room and 
there left alone, Fossano was conducted to some 
other plaoe amidst that mace of subterranean 
vaults ; and a sentinel was placed at the door of 
each prison- chamber. 

There was a light in the guard-room ; and our 
hero sat down upon a bench and gave way to his 
reflections. He now observed for the first timo 
that there was dh inner door, which appearod to 
be of immense strength ; for it was crossed with iron 
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tars and studded with nails. But not for many 
moments did bis attention dwell upon that door ; 
for there were far more serious topics to engage 
his thoughts. His life now seemed to depend 
upon a series of ohapters of aoeidents : he had be- 
come involved in a maze of difficulties of such a 
nature that the slightest incident might serve to 
eonfirm his destruction— while on the other hand, 
if he escaped from his present embarrassment, he 
could not tell how soon other chasms might open 
at his feet. He thought of Agnes ; and Oh ! he 
wopi*-ye8, the tears ran down his cheeks as he re- 
fled ed that be might possibly never behold her 
again : for he knew that if by any mischance the 
experiment which was now being tried should go 
wrong, death must inevitably be his portion I 

He was in the midst of such reflections as these, 
when the massive door to which we ere now al 
luded, opened noiselessly; and the Princess of 
Spartivento appeared, carrying a light in her hand. 
She raised her Anger to her lip to enjoin silence: 
and Charles stifled as it were the ejaculation of 
surprise which was just on the point of bursting 
forth from bis tongue. The PrinoeBS still wore the 
same elegant evening toilette in which our hero 
had previously seen her; but instead of the calm 
dignity which habitually sat upon her noble coun- 
tenance, there tfas now an expression of feverish 
anxiety. 

She beckoned Charles to follow her : and as he 
obeyed, he found that she was loading him along 
an arched passage towards another door which 
stood open. This latter door led into a room 
filled with swords, fire Arms, and other weapons. 
li«>rethe Princess stopped short; and she said, 

“ I have brought you hither, signor, because the 
sentinel placed outside the door of the guard-room 
might catch the sound of voices if we had tarried 
to converse there. Answer me, signor ! — answer 
me as if you were speakvng to one sent from heaven 
with power to question you 1 Are you guilty ? or 
are you innocent ?’’ 

“ Innocont !" responded Charles fervidly t u as 
I have a soul to be saved !” 

The dark eyes of the Princess shed upon him a 
look of indescribable satisfaction ; and he fancied 
for an instant that she made a gesture as if to 
grasp him by the hand in a congratulatory ac- 
knowledgment of the assurance. But her de- 
meanour grew calm all in a moment; and she 
said, “ Beware, signor, how you deoeive me : for it 
ia with your very life that you are trifling ! Listen 
to me. I am confident that you did not come 
hither as a spy — but that it was by a mistake on 
lgnatio's part that you were brought within these 
walls. On the other hand I can conceive it quite 
possible that when accident thus revealed to you 
this tremendous conspiracy with all its ramifica- 
tions — involving you likewise in it, irresistibly 
and ugaiust your will— 1 can easily fancy, 1 say, 
that you wore led by a variety of motives to re- 
solve upon denouncing or betraying it. If this 
therefore be the oase, for heaven's sake confess it 
to mo ! I cannot forgot," continued the Princess, 
while a crimson glow overspread her countenance, 
“ how you spoke to the police-agent when he so 
intamously assailed the characters of my sister and 
myself. Ah! I know the world well. There ii 
scarcely a young man to whom such observations 
had bccu addressed, that would not, with the cox- 


combical liber tin ago of the present day, have looked 
or smiled significantly iu implied boastfulness of 
the favours unto which allusion was being made. 
But you acted differently— -and a woman never 
forgets such conduct as that which you have dis- 
played ! Tell me therefore— tell me, Signor He 
Vere— do you apprehend anything as the result of 
young Stefano’s mission?— for if so, I will save 
you I" 

“ Gracious Prinoess," replied our hero, in tones 
of grateful fervour, “ I know at what a tremendous 
sacrifice you make this overture—" 

“ Yes : for it is nothing short of a violation of 
my oath whereof I should be guilty ! But — but," 
continued the Princess, and her eyes were bent 
oompassionatingly upon our hero, “ I would sooner 
prove thus deeply culpable than let your young 
life be taken under existing circumstances I" 

“ As there is a God above us," rejoined Charles, 

“ I am innocent— and Fossano is the spy !" 

A light of unmistakable joy flamed up in the 
eyes of the Princess ; and now no longer checking 
the impulse that urged her, she caught our hero's 
hand, proasing it warmly in her own. But there 
was naught more than the most friendly interest 
,n her conduct and demeanour,— naught savouring 
of a more tender sentiment, much Iosb of an im- 
modest overture. She released his hand — she 
made him a sign to return to the guard-room — and 
she whispered, “I believe that you are innocent, 
and therefore all must go well V* 

The door then closed upon Charles I)e Yere, 
who was once more alone in that prison cham- 
ber. 

Ten minutes or a quarter of an hour elapsed, 
during which Do Vere was reflecting upon the 
incident that we have just related, when ho beheld 
the massive door again opening. lie started with 
surprise; and his amazement was scarcely dimi- 
nished when ho beheld the Countess di Mdazzo 
upon the threshold. She carried a lamp in one 
hand ; and the forotingor of the other was raised 
to her lip to enjoin silence. There was an expres- 
sion of feverish restlessness, mingling with blush- 
ing diffidence, upon bor charming face ; and her 
large bright eyos were cost down with a bashful 
modesty the instant thoy encountered the inquir- 
ng. regards of our hero. 

“ Signor De Vere," she said, in a low whisper- 
ing, hesitating voice, “you may think this pro- 
ceeding strange on my part : but— but — you have 
the foelings of a true gentleman — and you will 
udge me only in the most chivalrous and mag- 
nanimous point of viow !" 

Having thus spoken, she raised her looks with 
all the ingenuous candour of a pure conscience 
ind with the best intentions; and she suid r still 
n a whisper, but no longer with tromulous ac- 
cents, “ Follow me s we may bo overheard iu this 
plaoe." 

She led him into the same room where the in- 
terview had so recently taken place between him- 
self and her sister ; and she at once said, with a 
look and tone of contidonoe, “ You will under- 
stand, Signor De Vere,. that though every senti- 
ment of my soul is concentrated in the cause 
wherein I am embarked, yet I possess a memory 
which oannot be unmindful ot kindness received. 
You have shown yourself most honourable towards 
my sister and myself — and 1 oannot find it in my 
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heart to leave you exposed to the slightest risk. 
You must escape!" 

“ Escape ! And why so, lady P” 
u Because you may be disappointed in the result 
of this mission which has been entrusted to Stefano. 
In a word—" 

“ In a word, your ladyship," interjected Charles, 
u believes that I am guilty of being a spy ?" 

“ I oonsider that it is possible you may bav 
harboured a certain intent," pursued the Countess 
14 you may have been driven to it by desperation- 
goaded by feelings of madness— inspired by a fierce 
anger against those who compelled you to remain 

enlisted under their banner " 

“ And you think, lady," said Charles, 11 that I 
was oapable of devising means to betray yourself 
and your sister to the scaffold P No, by heaven 
I would not do so! I would die first !" 

The beautiful eyes of the Countess surveyed oui 
hero with mingled admiration and gratitude ; an 
for a few moments their expression acquired 
softness which was even of a tender character. 
Then her regards were modestly bent down, as sh 
faltered forth, "You see. Signor De Yere, you 
have not altogether outdone me in the generosity 

of your conduct. I came to save you 1 will 

save you now if you think that you incur the 
slightest peril ! Yes— though I become a perjured 

woman yet sooner that than to see you perish 

Understand me well, signor ! 1 am speaking as a 

friend speaks to a friend, or as a sister to a 
brother !— for if you on your side have been gene- 
rous and magnanimous, I on my own also must 
make some sacrifice. In a word, signor, will you 
follow me, and I will show you the avenue of 
escape." 

M A thousand, thousand thanks, signora !" ex- 
claimed Charles, with looks and accents of the 
most grateful fervour : “ but I need not compro- 
mise you. 1 am oertain that my innocence must 
presently be made apparent." 

“ You^iro convinced P" said the Countess, now 
fixing her eyes earnestly upon him, “you are sure 
there can be no error — no mistake ? Remember 
that when you again stand before the Marquis of 
Ortona, it will be too late for me to urge a syllable 
m your behalf 1" 

“ I must run the risk," said Charios, — “ a .risk, 
which, alas ! innocence is too often compelled to 
incur on the part of all earthly tribunals. But I 
iwear to your ladyship that I am innocent, and 
that Fossano is the spy !" 

“ Then Ood will not desert you," replied the 
Countess solemnly. “And now, signor, 1 must 
introut that you return into the guard-room." 

Charles at oboe obeyed, — the Countess following 
bim as far as the threshold, on reaching which she 
laid timidly and bashfully, and again with down- 
last eyes, “ I trust, siguor, that you will not think 
ihe worse of me for the step which I have taken, 
rod that never to mortal oar will you breathe the 
'act that the Cuuntoss di Milazzo visitod you 
Healthily in a* dungeon. But no!" she imrne- 
l lately added : “to proffer such requests were as 
nuch aa to imply thht I mistrust your honourable 
fcaracter, whereas 1 have every faith in it !" 

She gave him ber band, but timidly and diifi. 
letitly ; and it was only for a single instant that 
the suffered it to linger in hia own— though at the 
tame time her eyes had a melting expression and 


the colour was ooming and going in quick tran- 
sitions upon her beautiful countenance. She closed 
the door : it swung noiselessly upon its binges— 
and Charles was again alone. ‘ 

The reader may wonderwhy he did not avail 
himself of the offer made%^ either of tbe sisters 
to escape from tbe Spartivento palace ; and yet a 
minute's reflection upon tbe character of our hero 
would sufficiently explain his forbearing conduct 
in this respect. He bad taken an oath which ho 
would not violate. But even if he were loss 
punctilious on the point, and considered tbaf ho 
was not bound by vows extorted from him under 
circumstances of coercion, he would nevertheless 
have been incapable of permitting those ladies to 
violate the oaths whioh they themselves had taken 
to th^ 1 Secret Society. And then too, be would 
not for the world have it be believed by the Mar- 
quis and his confederates that be was after all a 
base spy. No ! there was something so spirited, 
lofty, and ohivalrous in our hero's disposition, that 
he would sooner enoounter any difficulties and 
dangers, or subject himself to any inconvenience, 
than risk bis character for straightforward inte- 
grity and high-minded generosity. These wore the 
motives wfiioh prevented him from accepting the 
offer of escape from either of the sisters. 

While reflecting upon the separate visits which 
had been paid him, ho comprehended that the 
Princess and the Countess had acted unknown to 
one another; and he fanoiod that though they 
were both impelled by the same generous and 
grateful sentiment, yet they had not dared to re- 
veal it to each other. While Charles was thus 
giving way to his meditations, he perceived that 
the fire was getting very low ; and as the night 
was cold, especially m that vaulted subterranean, 
he rose from his scat for tho purpose of raking the 
embers together and putting on fresh logs— for 
there was an ample supply of wood in a recess. 
While he was mending the fire, his attention was 
caught by a piece of papor which was crumpled 
up, and which had escaped burning, though it was 
singed into yellowness. A thought struck him ! 
he took up the paper — he opened it — and he fouud 
to his joy that it was tbe letter which ho had dic- 
tated in that guard-room to Fossano, and which 
the villain had thrown into the fire! 

“ Now," thought Charles with exultaut feelings, 
there will be but little difficulty fur mo to prove 
mine innocence and bring homo tbe guilt to that 
illain. Aye ! and this I will most assuredly do, 
whatsoever may be tho consequences to him !’* 

He secured the singed letter about bis person ; 
and in a short time the door opened and three or 
four of the brethren appeared to oonduot him back 
to the audience hall, where tbe investigation was 
to be coniiuaud. 


CHAPTER LI. 


he Princess of Spartivento and the Countess of 
Milazzo met in one of the splendid apartments of 
he palace, after tho visit which they had respee- 
vely paid to our hero. 
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“ Dearest sister/' said the Princess, “ bow think 
you that it will fare with the young English* 
man P” 

It was the very question, my dear Bianca/* 
said the Countess, JUhat I was about to put to 
you!” 

* But* you, Lucia,” proceeded the Princess, 
** beard the entire proceedings.” 

“And I reported everything to you, Bianca. 
You therefore are enabled to judge as well as my- 
self.’^ 

"There was a pause s the sisters looked at each 
other, and it seemed as if some little degree of 
constraint had sprung up between them. Again 
they glanced at one another, eaoh anxious to as* 
certain whether there were really this altered feel- 
ing on the part of the other;— and then they bent 
down their eyes again. 

“Surely she cannot possibly suspect what I 
have done ?” thought the Princess. 

“Surely she cannot suspect my proceeding P” 
thought the Countess, at the same moment that a 
slight blush crossed her countenance, while the 
Princess regained her wonted air of calm self* 
possession. 

“ Well, my dear Lucia,” said her Highness, " if 
you wish me to give my opinion, it is entirely in 
favour of the Englishman.” 

The Countess hesitated for a moment ; and then 
she said, “ And mine also.” 

“ It would indeed be a very groat pity,” said the 
Princess, “ if a young gentleman who has shown 
such magnanimous feelings in certain respects, 
could in others prove less generous— less high- 
minded ” 

“ Ho doubt !” said the Countes9. “ But there is 
really something in his looks which oarries to the 
heart the conviction of his integrity—” 

“ And when he speaks there is something so 
frank and ingenuous iif his speech ” 

“ Something so truthful and convincing in the 
easy flow of his language — which is well chosen — 
never halting for a word—” 

“ And his voice of such perfect masculine har- 
mony !” said the Princess. 

“ And his manners/* added the Countess, “ alto- 
gether so fascinating and elegant— yet with such a 
well bred ease—” 

She stopped short t her looks encountered those 
of the Princess, and both sisters seemed troubled, 
and they could not for more than an instant meet 
each other’s regards; but their eyes were bent 
down. There was a pause — a sense of constraint, 
an embarrassment almost amounting to a coldness; 
and these two sisters felt as if there were indeed a 
secret between them. 

“ Luoia !” suddenly ejaculated the Princess. 

“ Bianoa I” cried the Countess, startled by the 
adjuration. 

“Wo have not forgotten,” continued the Prin- 
cess, “ the vows which w<» pledged to one another 
over the dead bodies of our husbands !— those 
vows which we have incessantly reiterated by the 
side of the waxen effigies representing the beloved 
perished ones I” 

“ No, sister,” answered the Countess, “ we have 
nut forgotten those vows which bind us to the 
sacred cause of Italian freedom!” 

“And which,” continued the Princess, “leave 
no room in our hcartB fur the entertainment of 


any other sentiment, passion, thought, or feel- 
ing !” 

“ Yes, dearest sister,” rejoined the Countesa f 
“ we are faithful to thoBe vows !” 

Yet the Princess of Spartivento felt as if she 
herself were speaking with less energy and with^ 
a less genuine sincerity of feeling than was her 
wont when on former ooeasions alluding to those 
vows which she and her sister had taken : while, 
on the other hand, the Countess said to herself, 
“ Am I speaking truthfully P is there no differ- 
ence botween my words and my thoughts P” 

Then the two sisters again looked at each other 
—and the Countess flung herself into the arms 
of the Princess : but it occurred to them both that 
the embraoe was less fervid than usual, and there 
was a feeling as if some kind of a barrier had 
risen up betwixt them. They therefore ventured 
not upon any further test of eaeh other’s feelings : 
but they hastened to their chambers to make pre- 
parations for departure on the revolutionary expe- 
dition. 

We must now return to Stefano Yoitura, 
whom we left at the moment when he quitted tho 
subterranean hall of assembly, with the billet in 
bis possession. Muffling his cloak around him, he 
presently issued forth from tho Spartivento palace 
by means of the principal entrance, where tho 
lights were burning in front and where a flood of 
lustre was poured forth from the portals. Voitura 
descended the marble steps slowly, with an easy 
lounging air as if he were one of the guests who 
had so recently thronged in tho gilded saloons, 
and as if he were therefore very far from being 
bent on a business-pursuit. Most of the guests 
bad already taken their departure : but some few 
rero still lingering in the hall and on the marble 
steps, waiting till their carriages should be an- 
nounced. Voitura was just entering upon tho 
gravel-road leading towards the outer-gate of the 
grounds, when a man who seemed to be a valet in 
plain olothes, bustled officiously up to him, saving, 
“ Are you looking, signor, for any particular equi- 
pageP” 

“ I am not looking for any equipage,” replied 
Stefano. 

“ For any particular person ?” said the man. 

“ Ab, that is as it may be, and is a different 
thing altogether,” rejoined Voitura. 

“ Can I assist you, signor ?” and the man eyed 
him scrutiniziDgly. 

“ I think not. But this is for your trouble s’’ 

and tossing him a pieco of silver, Voitura turned 
to pursue his way. 

“ St. Didier !” ejaculated tho man, but in a low 
tone and with evident caution, as he stooped to 
pick up the coin. 

Voitura — who from the first moment had sus- 
pected something from the manner of the indivi- 
dual — was now struck with that name whioh ap- 
peared to be thrown out like a watchword to be 
caught up by the initiated, while to the uninitiated 
it would pass as a mere ejaculatory expression. 
He accordingly turned again towards the man ; 
and looking him hard in the face, repeated the 
word— “ St. Didier !” 

“ Follow me,” said the man : and he at once 
diverged from the avenue, making his way to- 
wards a clump of trees, into the midst of which 
he plunged. 
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Stefano Voitura kept close upon bis heels ; 
and when in the deep shade of the trees, he re- 
peated the name—" St. Didier.” 

" *Tis well,” said the man. “ You come 
from——” 

" One who has well need his ayes and hie ears," 
responded Voitura, " but who is unable to leave 
tlio place at this juncture.” 

" What tidings hare you P or is there a 
billet r 

" A billet. I must deliver it into the hands of 
him for whom it is intended." 

" *Tis well,” again said the man. " The Cap- 
tain left the Spartivento palace about half -an- hour 
ago. He was eacorting a beautiful lady " 

“ Where shall I find him P” inquired Yoitura, 

M He is sure to be at his own apartments 
in the royal palace," answered the man ; " because 
he is most anxiously awaiting the result, of the 
present proceedings." 

" Then I will hasten thither.** 

Yoitura sped away ; and in about a quarter of 
an hour he reached the royal palaoe. On inquiry, 
he learnt that Captain St. Didier bad that very 
moment returned to his apartments, and had left 
word that whosoever might call upon him, no mat- 
ter at what hour of the night, should be admitted. 
In a few instants therefore Stefano found him- 
self in the presence of the handsome aide-de- 
camp, who having thrown off Bis uniform-coat, 
and put on a dressing-gown, was reclining upon 
the sofa, smoking a cigar. But on Ycitura*s en- 
trance into the apartment, St. Diditar rose from 
his seat, bowed, and indicated a chair i then re- j 
turning his place on the sofa, he waited till his 
visitor should begin to explain bis business. 

“ You are expecting some one P" said Ste- 
fano. 

“ Perhaps," said the aide-de-camp, guardedly. 

" I have just parted from a certain person who 
is waiting about the entrance of the Spartivento 
pala*?* ” 

“ Woll/^aid St. Didier; " and ho told you to 
come to me ?" 

“ Yes — through the medium of a pass- word, j 
Here," proceeded Yoitura, producing the billet, ! 


as soon as possible what you are doing and what 
' you mean by another clue. If you require funds, 
j let me know. The next time let the watch-word 
I be the name of the individual who first reoom- 
I mended you to my notioe." 

" Will you have the kindness to deliver this P" 
i said Captain St. Didier, as he handed the billet ttf 
| Voitura. 

j “ I will find the meant of doing so,” answered 
this individual ; and without another word ho took 
hiB departure. ,. fc 

| So soon as he was gone, Captain St. Dicier 
penned the following Jotter to the Prefect of 
Police s— 

“ Your Excellency may rest assured there it 
nothing wrong at the Spartivento palace ; and you 
need not have the premiset watched for another 
moment. Indeed, it would be better to withdraw 
your spies at once, for fear lest a suspicion might 
be excited on the part of those ladies who have 
doubtless been unjustly regarded as the accom- 
plices or agents in a conspiracy. 

"St. DIDIER” 

Meanwhile Stefano Yoitura was retracing his 
steps to the Spartivento palace; and immediately 
on his return, be made his way by the private 
staircase to the room where the hidden mechanism 
afforded the means of entrance into the subter- 
sneana. 

It was now therefore that the brethren pro- 
coeded to the guard- room to conduct Charles Do 
Vere back to the audience-hall. On entering the 
place, he found the Marquis of Ortons again in 
the presidential Beat. Fussano was brought in by 
three or four members of the Society who had 
been specially charged to take care of him; and 
there was a small group of other brethren stand- 
ing near the Marquis of Ortona’s chair. On first 
swooping his glances around, our hero did not per- 
ceive either the Princess of Spartiveuto or tho 
Countess of Milazzo : but on again looking to- 
wards the group, bis regards suddenly became 
riveted on the two foremost. Ho started for an 
instant with amazement : those two were tho 


“ is * confidential communication which I have 
for you.** 

The aido-de-camp took the letter without saying 
a word — opened it — and read its contents : having 
done which be looked up, remarking, “ You will 
give me a pass-word as a proof of your good 
laith." 

Yoitura looked him steadily in the face, and ] 
said— “ Fossauo 

“ Yea — Fuasano," answered the aide-do-camp. 

"If you have any message or letter to convey to 
Fosstno," said Yoitura, " I shall find the means of 
delivering it." 

St. Didier reflected that his spy must have par- 
ticular motives for sending him a billet written in 
oipher, instead of a verbal message, by the present 
emissary; and he therefore decided upon taking 
the cue which seemed to bo thus givon him. He 
accordingly took up his pen ; and in tho same 
cipher as that which Fossano himself used, he 
wrote the ensuing lines:—* 


i Princess and the Countess, dressed in male up- 
parel ! 

j Tho former, being of tall stature and command- 
j ing figure, looked admirably in the masculine rai 
ment which she thus wore ; and being about aix- 
and-tweuty years of age, she had tho air of a very 
handsome young man of one-and-twenty. Her 
sister, the Countess, being shorter and of i 
slighter figure, looked like a mere stripling : — 
indeed a stranger would have taken her for a beau- 
tiful youth of about seventeen. Both the ladies 
wore hats ; and their hair was so arranged as not 
to reveal their sex. When they perceived that 
Charles Do Yere noticed and recognised them, the 
Princess drew hersolf up with a somewhat haughty 
dignity, although she at the samo time flung a 
| meaning look of congratulation upon our hero t 
but the Countess blushed a vivid scarlet — and »ho 
at once carried hor kerchief to her face to hide 
her confusion. For ao instant however Charms 
caught the half bashful, half exultant glance which 


she flung upon him; and thus the looks of the two 
" Your*s is received ; and as the means of com- sisters at once oonviucod him that he was safe. 


muuictttion are now opou, you must lot mo know ( Stefano Voitura was Issuing against the wall 
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near the presidential chair, with his armB crossed, 
and his pale, pensive, handsome countenance being 
altogether inscrutable. Full of anxious suspense 
-—aye, almost agonising was the glance which 
Fossino flung upon Voitura : but thonce he could 
glean naught that was at all indicative of the way 
in which .matters were about to go. 

“ 1 need not explain the purpose for whioh we 
are assembled/' said the Marquis of Ortona, thus 
with these few words opening the renewed pro- 
ceedings. “ Stefano, be kind enough to step for- 
waa.’ Have you acquitted yourself of the task 
entrusted to you P” 

“ 1 have,” was the response. 

Charles perceived that Fossano gave a sudden 
start; and he comprehended how the wretched 
man must bo inevitably shaken by the spasm of a 
strong torturing terror. 

“ Thero was a person waiting outside tho 
palaco-en trance/' continued Voitura, “ who an* 
swered to the watchword of St. Didier. This I 
succeeded in discovering. I then proceeded to 
Captain St. Didior ; and I found that he was pre- 
pared to receive a message or a billet, accom- 
panied by another pass- word.” 

“ And that pass- word P" said the Mdrquis. 

All eyes were turned upon Voitura, as be said 
in a deep solemn tone, “The password whioh I 
gave to Captain St. Didier, and which he acknow- 
ledged, was Fossano !'* 

There was a murmur of sonsation on the part 
of the brethren, while the wretched Fossano him- 
self sank down upon his knees with a groan : and 
then joining his hands, ho exclaimed, “ Mercy ! 
mercy !” 

At tho same time Voitura handed to the Mar- 
quis the billet in cipher which St. Didier had con- 
tided to him. 

“ There is no mercy in this case said the 
Marquis of Ortona, sternly, when he had perused 
the billet. “ We have now every possible evi- 
dence of your villany !— Signor Do Vere, it is 
with unfeigned joy 1 congratulate you on this 
complete demonstration of your innocenoe ; and 
for my own sake as well as on behalf of all the 
others present, I tender my apologies for the mis- 
trust which we entertained concerning you 

“ And therefore, as you owo me somewhat/' 
•aid De Vere, “ 1 shall consider myself amply re- 
paid for the injurious suspicions I sustained and 
the peril I incurred, if you will grant this wretohed 
tnau his life. Confine him in a dungeon until 
your expedition be accomplished— or take him 
with you by force, as you purposed to take me 
—do what you will with him, so long as you 
spare him ! It is Something which I have a right 
to demand.” 

“ You plead for him in vain, signor,” said the 
Marquis of Ortona : “ his doom is sealod. We 
should be violating tho most terrible oaths if we 
allowed this wretch to escape us. Therefore, in 
the name of the secret laws which we obey, I 
hereby decree sentenoe of death against Ludovico 
Fossano— and execution shall be forthwith done !” 

“ Mercy ! mercy !” shrieked the miserable 
wretch s but when he was assured that his appeal 
was made in vain and that no mercy would be 
shown him, he either sank into a torpor or else 
into a dogged sullenness, no one could exactly tell 
whioh. 


“ Let the usual lots be prepared/' said the 
Marquis of Ortona. 

Charles suddenly comprehended with a shudder 
that those who were present were about to draw 
lots to determine who should become the execu- 
tioner of the doomed one. Stefano Voitura has- 
tened to tear up a quantity of slips of psper; and 
he sat down at the table near the presidential seat, 
to write out the names. 

“ I will dictate them,” said the Marquis * then 
he proceeded to proclaim several names, com- 
mencing the list with his own Ortona— Spar- 
ti vento— MUasso — Voitura — Baguso— Columella 
— De Vere ” 

“ No, by heaven 1 no ! n ejaoulated our hero, 
horrified and indignant. “And you, ladies/’ ho 
continued, turning towards the Princess and the 
Countess, “ is it possible that jrow can permit your 
names to figure in this assassin-list P” 

“ Silence, signor !” interposed the Marquis of 
Ortona. “You have claims upon our forbear- 
ance and consideration, but not to thit extent ! 
You are amongst us — and you shall take your 
turn with the rest.” 

“ I will die sooner than draw the accursed lot !” , 
exclaimed De Vere, with unabating horror and in- 
dignation. “Fie upon you all! It makes me 
feel as if the dreadful scenes which I have read in 
books of voyages were being realised, and as if 
impelled by famine to the verge of cannibalism, 
we were about to draw lots to determine who 
should die to furnish food for the rest! I will 
have naught to do with the odious process.” 

“ One word, signor !” said the Marquis of 
Ortona. “We are here linked together by im- 
mutable laws ; and you cannot escape their duties 
their penalties. Indeed, you ought to be 
ashamed of your own pusillanimity when you re. 
fleet that you shrink from those responsibilities 
whioh two high-minded and delioately nurtured 
ladies accept unhesitatingly — ” 

“ I will not believe/' cried Charles, “ tha t^tho _ 
Princess of Spartivento— ” 0 

“ You are wrong, signor/' said this lady, with 
the air of a heroine who felt as if she were truly 
and actually embarked in the noblest and grandest 
cause. “ I aooept the liability.” 

“ But your sister,” Baid Charles, — “ the Coun- 
tess P It is impossible that she '* 

“ Signor,” said this lady — but instead of step- 
ping forward, she shrank back ; “ speak not of me, 

I entreat, as one who fears the contingencies and 
eventualities of the sacred cause !” 

Charles was shocked and horrified: but sud- 
denly recollecting how enthusiasm may amount to 
fanaticism, and how fanaticism may warp the well- 
principled mind, embolden the timid one, and 
harden the delioate, he held back tho reproaches 
and remonstrances which ho was about to pour 
forth from his lips. 

“ And now, signor,” resumed the Marquis of 
Ortona, in a haughty and indignant manner, “ I 
would ask who are you that you obtrude your ex- 
quisite fastidiousness where ladies far more highly 
bred thau yourself, cheerfully and magnanimously 
aooept the responsibilities of the cause in whioh 
they are embarked ?” 

“Spare your invectives, my lord/* said Chariest 
“ but no earthly power shall induce me to draw in 
these cold-blooded assassin lots!” 
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“ Then some one will draw for you/’ said the 
Marquis coolly. 

"I deny the proxy!” cried our hero: "I repu- 
diate the substitute !” 

“Enough, enough 1” interrupted the Marquis 
impatiently. “ If you will not draw for yourself 
some one must draw for you i and if the lot fall 
upon you, and you refuse to obey the decision, 
you yourself ineur the penalty of death.” 

"Then here all human patience fails!” ex- 
claimed Charles i "and I denounce you all, without 
exception, as—” 

But he stopped short as he caught sight of the 
Princess and the Countess, and remembered how 
they had sought him in the guard -room to offer 
him the means of escape, even though they 
themselves beoame perjured by the fact. 

"You do well, signor, to cease this style of 
language,” said the Marquis of Ortona, who warf 
however far from comprehending the cause of that 
sudden cessation : " or else I should bo compelled 
to adopt coercive means towards you. And now 
let the drawing of the lots proceed.” 

While this altercation was taking place, Stefano 
Voitura had calmly and tranquilly continued to 
write out the names of those present ; while the 
brother named Raguso proceeded with equal de- 
liberation to load a largo double-barrelled pistol 
with bullets. Meanwhile the wretched man Ludo- 
vico Fossano, who was the main cause of all these 
proceedings, was lying upon the pavement of the 
subterranean hall, in a state of either torpor or 
sullenness. 

The slips of paper containing the names were 
folded up : they were then thrown into a hat, 
whieh was duly shaken about for several minutes ; 
and then Voitura presented it to the Marquis 
of Ortona, who averted his countenance in such a 
way that he could not look into the hat as he 
stretched out his right hand to draw a paper. 

" According to the laws of our Society,” said the 
Marquis, “ I am about to draw forth two papers. 
iXSJfttt qame so drawn is for the purpose of 
being io reserve : the tecoud individual on whom 
the lot falls must perform the work of juBtioe. 
But if this second individual should refuse 
so to do, the duty devolves upon the first one 
drawn,— and in this oase the person who by the 
defalcation of a brother is forced into the office of 
executioner against the culprit, is bound likewise 
to infliot the capital penalty on the defaulting 
brother himself. These are our laws; and by 
virtue thereof I proceed to draw the names.” 

The Marquis of Ortona, still with his counte- 
nance completely averted over his left shoulder, 
thrust his right hand and drew forth one of the 
folded papers. He handed it to Columella, who 
opened it, proclaiming aloud the name of Sjparti- 
•ento. 

Charles Be Vere started with a strong shudder- 
ing as he flung his looks upon the Princess : but 
that lady seemed determined to maintain a heroism 
that was in accordance with the masculine garb 
which she wore— and she preserved an almost per- 
feet self-possession : but her sister turned very pale 
and staggered visibly for a moment. 

" The second name 1” cried the Marquis of 
Ortona. 

Again he thrust his band into the hat— he drew 
forth a paper, which he handed to Signor Co- 


lumella, who proclaimed aloud the name of i> # 
Fere. 

Our hero was about to repudiate with horror 
and indignation the result wbioh so vitally con- 
cerned himself : but all in a moment a full sense 
of the terrible consequences which would redound 
upon the Princess swept into his mind, making 
him reel beneath the weight of an awful conster- 
nation and striking him dumb. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE EXECUTION. 

Yes — fearful was the predicament in which 
Charles Be Vere suddenly found himself plaoed. 
If he refused to take the double-barrelled pistol 
and therewith blow out the brains of the wretched 
culprit, Fossano, the duty of playing the part of 
executioner would of necessity devolve upon the 
Princess di Spartivento. But this was not all ! 
The Princess would be compelled to wreak tho 
vengeanoe of the Secret Sooiety on Be Vere also ! 
In brief terris, she must first put the culprit to 
death, and then perform the same part towards 
the defaulting brother, who by shirking his own 
duty, thus entailed the horrible twofold task on the 
individual whose name was first drawn ! 

All eyes were turned upon Be Vero ; for every 
one comprehended in a moment bow he was placed 
in the most embarrassing and even awful predica- 
ment. What would his decision be P Great was 
the suspense that prevailed. As for the Princess, 
she was calmly dignified — paler perhaps than 
usual ; while her sister the Countess oould but ill 
oonoeal the terrible agitation which was torturing 
her soul. The silence too was awful ; and a9 if to 
aggravate the deep noiseless hideous aspect of tho 
scene, the wretched culprife had risen up to his 
feet and was gaeing with ghastliest vaoancy upon 
those around him. 

44 Sighor Be Vere,” said the Marquis of Ortona, 
at length breaking the appalling Btiilnoss ; “ there 
stands the criminal — here is the woapon— and you 
are the person appointed by lot to inflict the 
punishment decreed by the laws of our Society !” 

Our hero started as if from a horriblo reverie ; 
and he said, 44 1 acknowledge not such laws; they 
level honest men down to the grade of the lowest 
assassins 1” 

44 Remember your oath !” said the Marquis 
sternly. 

44 Ah, yea 1” cried Charles ; " appeal to my oath 
if you will 1 To what did I swear ? That I 
would in all things obey my superiors in the con- 
templated enterprise, so long a a they ordered me 
to undertake nothing repugnant to my own feel- 
ings 1” 

The Marquis bit his Up for a moment ; and then 
as an idea struck him, he said, 44 Bewaro how you 
persist in refusing to obey our laws ; for if you 
continue to be thus headstrong and disobedient — 
thus self-willed and perverse — you will revive all 
our suspicions against you.” 

"How do we know,” exclaimed Columella, 
44 but that he might have been as much a spy as 
Fossano himself?” 

44 The word spy in your throat !” vociferate ouf 




hero ; and the next instant Columella was smitten 
down upon the pavement. 

“Ah!'' thundered ltaguso, snatching up the 
loaded pistol : “ are we to have violence here ?” 

“ Peace, peace ! I command you ! ** cried Ortona. 
‘‘Good heavens! under what auspices is our expe- 
dition to commence!” 

“ My lord,” said Columella, rising up slowly and 
painfully from the floor, “ I demand justice against 
this young Englishman.” 

4 * Permit me to observe,” said the Princess of 
Spartivento, “ that Signor Columella was the 
aggressor. He called Signor He Vere a spy; 
whereas the charge has been fully disproved.” 

“ With due deference to your Highness,” said 
Columella, whose countenance was white with 
rage, “ I do not consider that the charge has been 
Improved. It has only been shown that Fossano 
l« a spy : it has not been demonstrated that De 
V ore is not I They might have been acting sepa- 
i> lo. 00.— Aouita. 


rate ly and severally : then, by a coincidence, 
Vere might have addressed himself iu confidence 
to Fossano ; and Fossano, thinking to save himself 
from suspicion, may have turned round upon the 
Englishman and denounced him.” 

“ Cease this ridiculous prating !” cried Charles. 
“ Here is the proof that i am no spy I This is the 
very billet which 1 dictated to Fossano in the 
guard- room, and which he tossed into the fire. It 
was not consumed— and just now I recovered it. 
Look ! it is in the same cipher, and in its meaning 
is not very different from the second billet which I 
dictated to Fossano, and which Signor Voitura 
bore to Captain St. Didier. My lord, read it 
aloud.” 

The Marquis took the singed paper, and read 
the contents as follow : — 

“No attempt is to be made for the present : 
but l aca leaving Turin to follow up a clue which 
Vojl. LL 
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I have obtained. You will bear from me in due 
Bourse, when I shall know more. It is needless to 
watch the Spartivento palace: indeed, it were 
much better that there should be no $$pionag8 in 
that quarter.” 

“ In good sooth/* said the Marquis of Ortona, 
after be had read the billet, " we are bound in all 
honour and justioe to acquit this youDg English- 
man.” 

“ I will stake my life upon hia innocenoe 1” said 
Voitura, emphatically. 

De Yere thanked him with a glance : but Ste- 
fano's demeanour was still cold and inscrutable, as 
be said, “At the same time it is impossible to 
absolve De Yere from the responsibilities and 
liabilities which are entailed upon him by his con- 
nexion with our Society.” 

“ Once for all, young man/* said Ortona, “ will 
you do your duty -and he pointed first to the 
pistol and then to the culprit. 

“ There was a moment, when I was a prisoner 
in the guard-room,” said De Vere, — “a moment in 
which 1 thought that even with my own hand I 
could take the life of the man who so basely and 
falsely accused me! But now X shrink with 
loathing and abhorrence from the bare idea of 
an act which seems to mo nothing less than one 
of foulest assassination.** 

“ Tbcn let De Vere himself die !** exclaimed 
several voices, amongst which Columella’s was the 
loudest. 

“ Hold 1’’ said the PrinceBs of Spartivento, step- 
ping forward ; and her mien was unnaturally cold 
and determined. * There is strife amongst us ! — 
we stand upon the verge of disruption and ruin — 
and the cause of Italy will bo sacrificed to private 
feuds and personal animosities! This must not 
bo !— and it is reserved for a woman to recall you 
to a sense of your duty. Lead the criminal 
aside.** 

Thus speaking, with a species of cold, glacial 
wbioh produced an overawing effeot, as 
if someBupernatural feeling had seized upon the 
listeners, the Princess took up the pistol. Her 
sister made one step forward as if about to dutch 
the wvapon from her grasp : but she restrained 
herself, and then stood motionless. 

“ My God ! what would you do P’* cried our 
hero, horrified almost to madness by this new 
phase of the hideous soene— a phase more fright- 
ful and appalling than all the rest ! 

“ What would I do P” said the Princess : and 
tbcn she added ooldly and sternly, “ My duty.** 

“Your duty/’ exclaimed Charles: “ your duty 
to whom ? Will you forget your duty towards 
God in the false notions which are here incul- 
cated ? If it were the cause of real patriotism it 
would be different ! But it is not for the sake of 
the oppressed millions—^” 

“ Enough, signor — enough !** interrupted the 
Marquis of Ortona. “ Wo are not going to discuss 
that question anew.** 

“Unhand me ! let me go !” yelled forth Fossano, 
now galvanised into new life, as several of the 
brethren seized upon him and were dragging him 
towards the farther extremity of the hall. 

“Wretch, be silent!” cried Columella, who was 
one of those who bad hold upon him. “Your 
doom is scaled!” 


“ Signora,” exclaimed Charles, turning like oni 
distracted towards the Prinoess, “ I beseech youi 
Highness to reflect well on what you are doing ! 
Ob, signora !”— and now he flew to the Coun- 
tess ; “ intercede — remonstrate— entreat — com- 
mand " 

“ Seize upon this madman !** thundered ths 
Marquis of Ortona, now losing all patience. 

Half-a-dozen men obeyed the mandate as il 
they were so many tigers springing upon the same 
victim ; and notwithstanding the desperate re- 
sistance which our hero made, he was quickly 
overpowered. He gasped for breath, and h£» eyas 
stared wildly. 

A horrible soene now took place. Fossano, still 
shrieking and struggling, yelling and entreating, 
was dragged into a corner of the hall. 

“Spare me!” he cried. “ Mercy ! mercy! as 
you yourselves would hope for mercy at the great 
day of judgment! Help! help! Murder! Let 
me go! Ob, I have a wife and children!— little 
children that will bo asking for their father! Let 
me go ! Ah, the wretches ! I will kick ! I will 
bite! Murder! Death! Let me go!” 

And while the miserable wretch waB thus giving 
vent to the awful agony of his feelings— and while 
Charles Lfe Vore was powerless in the arms of the 
men who held him— the Princess of Spartivento 
was advancing with a pistol in her hand towards 
the shrieking, yelling, imploring culprit. Then, 
just as she reached him— just as her fine form 
habited in masculine apparel oast its shadow upon 
the wall close by where the miserable being was 
battling and screaming, shrieking and entreating 
in the midst of his custodians— Charles De Yere, 
recovering his breath, cried out, “Ho, nol for 
God’s sake do it not !” 

The words were still vibrating through the sub- 
terranean, when there was a loud report, the sound 
of which could not however penetrate beyond the 
massive walls whioh beaf it back. There was not 
even so much as a groan— for the muzzle of the 
weapon bad been placed close to the wretch’s 
head : and there he now lay a corpse ! 

A dizziness came over the eyes of Charles De 
Yere— a faintness seized upon him— and his head 
fell back. He endeavoured to rally himself — but 
he oould not ; and consoiouoness abandoned him. 
Ha had gone through so muob during the last few 
hours — his feelings had been wound up to so fear- 
ful a degree of tension— that, high-spirited and 
full of fortitude though he were, be could not meet 
with impunity that succession of shocks, the last 
of whioh was the most fearful of all. And thus ha 
sank into a state of insensibility. 

When he came to himself he was inside a post* 
chaise that was proceeding at a rapid rate. It 
was a beautiful moonlight night ; and he found 
that he had three companions. At first he felt as 
if he were just awaking from a horrible dream i 
but as his recollections rapidly oame back, and all 
the details of that horrible closing soene roso up 
like ghastly phantoms in his brain, he shuddered 
from head to foot, and he would have given half 
the remainder of his life to know that it was in- 
deed all a mere dream ! It was some time before 
be spoke; and in the meanwhile be ascertained 
who were these three companions. Next to him 
was the Marquis of Ortona; in front of him 
was Stefano Voitura ; and the other wa* a young 
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man whom he did oot know by name Voitura 
was the first to perceive that he had recovered and 
that his eyes were open; and he said in a voice 
which now struck our hero as being kind and 
tinctured with compassionate sympathy, “ How do 
you* feel now, signor ?” 

“According to the laws of your Society,*' said 
Charles, with a bitter irony in his accents, “ was 
it not thd duty of the person who drew the first 
lot, to kill me as a defaulting brother, after that 
same person had acted as executioner towards the 
culprit ? Why, then, was I spared ? Sooner 
would .1 have died " 

* Speak not in such terms as these !'* said the 
Marquis of Ortona ; “ but rather thank your 
stars that the first lot was drawn by a high- 
minded lady who knew how to perform her duty 
towards the Society to which she belongs by 
putting to death a criminal, but who experienced 
an illimitable compassion for you! For believe 
me,** continued the Marquis, “ if the first lot had 
been drawn by any one of the male members of 
our fraternity— Columella or Baguso for instance 
— you would not now be alive to give utterance 
to a comment upon the subject !” 

T)e Vere felt that whatever his sentiments might 
be in reference to the deed which the Psinoess had 
perpetrated, he at least ought not to reproach her. 
It was on account of hie refusal to abide by the 
laws of the Society that the execution thereof had 
devolved upon that lady, lie was more or less 
the cause of her taking that course ! Yet ho felt 
humiliated to think that he was so placed as to be 
disqualified from commenting in full freedom upon 
what he still regarded as a fearful atrocity ; and 
he could have wept in bitterness because of the 
necessity of suppressing his indignation. 

There was a long silence, during which he re- 
viewed his position. He was evidently a prisoner 
amongst the conspirators ; and the proofs which 
he had received of thoir desperato character were 
only too terrible. And not merely a prisoner was 
ho— but likewise included in the ranks of the con- 
spirators. What was his chance of esoapo P Only 
that of landing with them at Leghorn and then 
trusting to circumstances. But if he assumed a 
hostile front, looked sullen or indignant, or gave 
vent to bitter observations,— might ho not fare 
even still worse at their hands P might they not 
so far mistrust him as to leave him out of the ex- 
pedition altogether, though at the same time 
taking effectual measures to prevent him from be- 
traying it, by thrusting him into some dungeon at 
Genoa or by keeping him a captive on board the 
vessel which was to transport them from that city 
to Leghorn ? Or still more horrible, might they 
not in their desperation put him out of the way 
altogether by means of murder's work P — for 
when the crisis approached, such bloodthirsty ruf- 
fians as Columella and Raguso would scarcely be 
inclined to stand upon much punctilio in order to 
ensure their own safety. 

All these reflections passed through the brain 
of Charles Be Yere: — hot, feverish, and almost 
maddening reflections were they at first ; but they 
gradually became cooler — and be mentally argued 
the whole subject more soberly and more delibe- 
rately. He therefore came to the conclusion that 
it was absolutely necessary for him to adopt a con- 
ciliatory demeanour— to dissemble the feelings that 


were now chafing bis soul — and, in short, to throw 
the brethren as much off their guard as possible 
and lull their mistrust of him asleep, so that be 
might be placed in a position to realize his own 
special views and aims. As for the dread scene 
which he had witnessed in the subterranean of the 
Spartivento palace, he made up his mind to retain 
the seal of silence faithfully upon his lips when he 
should obtain his liberty : for he was mindful of 
the oath whioh bound him to secrecy in respect to 
the present proceedings, so long as such secrecy 
might be needful to the interest of the cause itself 
or the safety of the members embarked in it. 

“ AlaB !” thought Be Vere within his own mind, 
“ secrecy on this one point will prove indispensable 
for the safety of the Princess as long as she lives J 
— for the law would not regard her as the execu- 
tive of a legitimate vengeance, but would look upon 
her as a cold blooded murderess !**— and be shud- 
dered as he made this reflection. 

Having completely settled his plans, and deter- 
mined upon the line of conduct which he was to 
pursue, our hero presently broke silence,— and 
said in a mild friendly voice, “ Signor Voitura, you 
were just now kind enough to inquire how I felt; 
and 1 fear that I answered you churlishly — for I 
was under the influence of those embittered im- 
pressions which naturally attended the collection 
of my thoughts on my first awakening from a state 
of unconsciousness.’* 

“ Offer no apology, signor,** said Stefano ; “ but 
believe mo when I declare that I am rejoiced to 
hear you now speaking in a healthier strain.” 

“ Yes — I feel much better,** observed De Vere ; 
“and I beg that whatsoever rudeness or discourtesy 
there has been in my conduct, may be ascribed to 
feelings that were tensely strung— to the novelty 
of my situation — to my ignorance of tho usages of 
those Secret Societies—** 

“Enough, my young friend! enough!” ex- 
claimed the Marquis of Ortona, now breaking in 
upon the discourse. “ I am delighted to be ena- 
bled once again to call you my friend. No 
tho ordeal through which you have passJCMras 
trying and a painful one •** 

“ It might be said,” interjected our hero, “ that 
for several hours 1 was kept balancing between 
life and death, — first menaced with destruction 
because I could not tako a particular oath — next 
accused of being a spy — then threatened with 
oapital penalties for refusing to fulfil the duties 
which the drawing of the lots attributed to 
mo- 

“Well, well,” said tho Marquis, “ we will not 
review unplosant things, nor travel again over dis- 
agreeable ground. It is sufficient that you are in 
a better frame of mind ; and indeed 1 never knew 
a high and magnanimous spirit such as yours is, 
to be otherwise than marvellously elastic !** 

Our hero by dint of the conciliatory manner 
rhich he now adopted, succeeded in replacing 
himself on good terms with his comrades; and 
the discourse was continued for some little whilo 
longer, but on general and indifferent topics,— 
until one by one the occupants of the chaise felt 
off into sleep. 

Charles Be Vere slumbered for some hours* 
and when be awoke he felt quite refreshed. H 
was now morning; and the Marquis of Ortona 
intimated to our hero that in a few minutes they 
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would be in sight of Genoa. And so it was ‘ for in 
bias than a quarter of an hour the tall buildings 

that superb and ancient city began to develop 
themselves to the view ; and not long afterwards 
the postohaise was rolling through the Btreets of 
the principal seaport of the Piedmontese kingdom. 
At length the equipage drove into the court yard 
of a spacious and handsome mansion ; and several 
domestics came forward to reocive the travel- 
ler*. 

Charles now found that his portmanteau had 
been brought with the chaise ; for this was the 
vehicle which, according to the instructions he had 
given to the Turin police-agent, had been sent to 
take him up at the gate of the Spartivento palace. 
Now he wasio Genoa !«— and he alighted from the 
equipage in the court-yard of this mansion where 
the domestics were so assiduous in their attentions. 
To whom did the habitation belong? Charles 
was not kept many moments in suspense, for 
Signor Raguso, advancing from the marble steps 
of a doorway, exclaimed, “ Weloome to Genoa !” 
—then in a hasty whisper to our hero, he added, 
“You are my guest, and you shall receive every 
hospitality. There can be no hostile fooling be* 
tween usP” 

“ None," replied Charles : and he grasped the 
hand that was proffered him. 

He now perceived that Signor Columella was 
standing dose behind Raguso ; and the colour 
mounted to our hero’s cheek as he recollected how 
he had been insulted and accused by that indivi- 
dual. 

“ If you can forgive and forgot, Signor Be 
Vere,” said Columella, now stepping forward, “ I 
can do the same." 

He extended his hand, whioh Charles imme- 
diately took ; for he remembered the conciliatory 
policy whioh bo had determined to adopt— and he 
moreover recollected that he had amply chastised 
Columella at the time in the subterranean hall of 
♦he Spartivento palace. 

Raguso and Columella now oonduoted the guests 
and they first loft the Marquis of 
Ortona and Charles together in an elegantly- 
appointed dressing-room : they then escorted 
Voitura and the other individual, whose name was 
Spexai, to a neighbouring chamber. A thought 
now flashed to the mind of our hero : he suddenly 
remembered something which in the whirl of other 
thoughts he had forgotten. Raguso' and Colu- 
mella were pairs !— Voitura and Spessi were pairs ! 
—Ortona and he himself were therefore pairs ! 

At that very moment the Marquis said to him 
with a smile, “ You see, my dear young friend, 
you aud 1 are eaoh other’s shadows. You in the 
first instance had paired off with the spy Fossano ; 
and after his death I took you as my own pair, 
aeoing and considering that I was previously un- 
mated ; for it is not absolutely necessary that I, 
as the leader of the expedition, should be bound 
by the rule.” 

“ How was it,” inquired Charles, “ that Signor 
Voitura was permitted to go alone, without hia 
double, to oall upon Captain St. Pidier P” 

“It is obviously necessary.,” replied the Mar- 
quis, “ that I, as the leader, should be enabled to 
despatch at any moment whomsoever I may think 
fit upon any secret or important expedition.” 

“ And the sisters P” inquired Charles, remem- 


bering their separate visits to the guard-room ; 
“ are they considered as a pair ?” 

“ Now that they are together embarking in the 
expedition — prepared to fight under our banner— 
ye 8 ,j(? 5 fA^” repeated the Marquis impressively,— 
“ they are subject to the same laws as all the 
rest.” 

By the time the Marquis and Charles had per- 
formed their ablutions, and thus thoroughly re- 
freshed themselves after their night’s travel, Ra- 
guao and Columella returned to conduct them to 
an apartment, where they found Yoitura and 
Spezzi and six others of the conspirators. A 
luxurious repast was served up; aud am pTe^ jus- 
tice was rendered thereto. The conversation 
flowed entirely upon general topics ; and it waa 
carried on in a free, easy, off-hand style, as if the 
gentlemen had nothing serious upon their minds ; 
for it was absolutely necessary to maintain the ut- 
most caution in the presence of tho domestics whe 
waited at tablo. 

When the breakfast waa over, the pairB quitted 
the apartmeut at different intervals, so that at 
length the Marquis of Ortona and Be Yore wero 
left alone together. 

“ Might I venture to ask,” said Charles, “ when 
we are to embark upon the expedition P” 

“Hush!" said the Marquis; “nothing must, 
be uttered within these walls that may stand the 
chance of boing overboard ! But since you have 
put tho question, I will reply to it by informing 
you that we expect to embark this evening.” 

The door of the apartment now opened ; and a 
domestic entering, addressed himself to the Mar. 
quis, saying, “ May it please your lordship, a cer- 
tain Signor Palmas has this moment arrived.” 

“Ah, Palmas !” ejaculated the Marquis with an 
air of satisfaction. “This is excellent! I bade 
him meet me here, if possible ! Let him come up 
at once.” 

The domestic withdrew; and the Marquis of 
Ortona, after reflecting Yor a few instants, said to 
Be Yere, “ I have already informed you that as 
the leader of the expedition 1 have certain powers 
and privileges. You will understand me, therefore, 
when I tell you that you need not aot as my sha- 
dow while I am engaged with Palmas.” 

The door of an adjoining room stood partially 
open ; and Charles, taking the hint, strolled into 
that apartment, closing the door behiud him. Let 
it be remembered that he had no intention of escape, 
even if the opportunity presented itself, inasmuch 
as he considered himself bound by his solemn oath 
to accompany the expedition to Leghorn. There- 
fore, now that he was alone, he did not give 
himself the trouble to see where the windows of 
the room looked, or study the position of the 
apartment : but throwing himself upon a seat, he 
took up a volume of Italian poems whioh lay 
upon the table. He had just begun to read a few 
lines, when he heard the** door of the adjoining 
room open and some one' enter that apartmeut, 
with the words, “ I have the honour to salute your 
lordship.” 

“My dear Palmas,” cried the Marquis, “you 
have indeed faithfully fulfilled my instructions 1 
You have been expeditious !” 

“ The frequent plying of the steam-vessels, my 
lord, between Leghorn and Naples, and also be- 
tween Leghorn and Genoa,” replied Palmas, “ has 
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enabled me to accomplish the business thus speedily. 
I received your lordship’s letter which you sent 
me from Florence ” 

■“ Well, well,” interjected the Marquis somewhat 
impatiently : ** and you—” 

At this juncture Charles De Vere rose from his 
seat, and advanced towards the window of the 
apartment in which he found himself. He did not 
wish to play the part of eavesdropper in respect to 
the discourse which was taking place between the 
Marquis and Signor Palmas. The partition be- 
tween the two rooms was a very slight one ; and 
hence the facility with which whatsoever was said 
iitfme could be overheard in the other. By mov- 
ing to the window, our hero lost a part of the dis- 
course betwixt Ortona and his newly-arrived 
friend ; and then for some little time also these 
two personages conversed in a much lower tone 
than that in which they first began speaking. The 
window locked upon the court-yard ; and Charles, 
observing nothing there to interest him, was about 
to have recourse again to the volume of poems, 
when he was startled by an exclamation in the ad- 
joining room. 

u This is truly wonderful !” cried the Marquis 
of Ortona : u it is almost incredible !” 

Then Palmas said something, whioh*the ears of 
Charles did not cetoh. 

“ For the present therefore,” proceeded the 
Marquis, “ we will say nothing to him on the sub- 
ject. But never was anything more marvellous ! 
By heaven, it is a perfect romanoe !” 

Again was there some remark from the lips of 
Palmas, inaudible to our hero. 

“You yourself can go thither,” resumed the 
Maiquis of Ortona: “you can give the informa- 
tion Indeed you can prepare the people of the 

pl aoe •* here the nobleman’s voioe sank so that 

Charles caught not the next portion of the sen- 
tence : but he heard him conclude by saying, “ And 
1 hope, if all things gq well, to acoompany him 
thither myself.” 

" Then I shall expect your lordship ; and ” 

but hero the voioe of Palmas became iuaudible to 
Charles. 

The Marquis said something in reply ; and then 
again burst forth into the exclamation of “ It is 
marvellous ! Who could possibly have thought 
it ? Did it not astonish you P” 

“ Naturally, my lord,” responded Palmas. “ To 
toll the truth, I never was more amazed in all my 
life— and I could scarcely believe my own eyes.” 

The Marquis then said something, of which all 
that Charles could catch wero the words, “ inten- 
tions honourably carried out” “ instructions 

obeyod to the very letter.” . 

There was again an interval of discourse carried 
on in a very low tone betwixt the Marquis and bis 
friend ; and then the latter took his leave. 
Charles De Vere wondered to what subject the 
particulars of that -interview could allude, and 
what matter could havb* transpired to elicit such 
vehement ejaculations of surprise and astonish- 
ment from the lips of the Marquis. He could not 
conoeal from himself that bis curiosity had become 
excited after he bad risen from the chair and ap- 
proached the window ; and that contrary to his 
original design, he had actually become a listener. 
He was angry with himself for the circumstance: 
but still he again felt more or less curious in re- 
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ferenoe to a subject which could have excited so 
much astonishment on the part of both Ortona 
and Palmas. 

“ My visitor has gone,” said the Marquis, now 
opening the door of communication between the 
two rooms and beckoning Charles to rejoin him. 

He said not a syllable in reference to the pur- 
port of that individual’s visit ; and he evidently 
did not suspect that Charles had overheard a 
syllable of the discourse that bad passed. 

Presently Baguso and Columella returned, 
bringing numerous letters, which the Marquis of 
Ortona read with the utmost attention, destroying 
some as soon as they were perused, and making 
memoranda on the backs of the others. The two 
Italians whom we have just named, together with 
Voitura and Spezzi, acted as the aides* de-camp 
and messengers of the Marquis, keeping up the re- 
quisite communications between head-quarters and 
the other bouses in Genoa amongst which the 
remainder of the conspirators were distributed. 
Thus the hours passed away ; and we may add 
that the time hung heavily enough upon the 
hands of our hero— for he could not settle his 
mind to reading ; and as the Marquis did not leave 
the (mansion during the day, Charles had no 
opportunity of obtaining a view of the principal 
streets or buildings of Genoa. Dinner was served 
in the afternoon at about four o’olock ; and at six 
the oompany began to disperse in pairs, ostensibly 
for the purpose of lounging out to visit the cates 
or billiard -tables, but in reality to seek the port 
and embark on board the vessel which the con- 
spirators had bought for that purpose. 

“ Now, my young friend,” said the Marquis of 
Ortona, when he and our hero were left alone to- 
gather, “ we will light our cigars and refresh our- 
selves with a walk after Baguso’s excellent 
wine.” 

This was said in the presence of a domestic ; 
and tho Marquis went forth from the house with 
our hero. Arm-in-arm they proceeded through 
tho streets : they reached the quay of tl ______ 

harbour of Genoa, while the dusk w^dosing 
rapidly in : they entered a boat which was waiting 
at a particular spot ; and the watermen, who had 
evidently received their instructions, rowed to- 
wards a vessel which lay at a little distance. 


CHAPTEB L I I L 

TIIJS EXPEDITION. 

Our hero was now on board the ship which bad 
been fitted for the revolutionary expedition. 
Signor Baguso was a wealthy merchant ; the 
vessel had been bought in his name— the arms and 
ammunition had been sent off from his warehouse, 
under the semblance of bales of goods— and thus 
notbi ng bad transpired to excite the suspicion of 
the local authorities. The conspirators, about 
sixty in number, had embarked from different 
points, a few at a time ; and, in. a word, every 
precaution had been taken to throw a veil over 
the proceedings. The Marquis and Charles were 
amongst the last for whom the ship had waited } 
and very soon after they set foot upon the deck 
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the anchor was weighed and the vessel stood away 
from the queenly city of the Mediterranean. 

The night set in very dark: but there was a 
strong breese blowing favourably, and the ship 
was a fast sailer. The distance from Genoa to 
Leghorn is ninety miles ; and the pilot prophesied 
that if the wind continued thus propitious, the 
voyage might be accomplished in about twelve 
hours. Now that all the conspirators were on 
ship-board— hemmed in within those wooden walls 
—debarred from the possibility of communioating 
with any persons beyond those barriers— the rigi- 
dity of the Society’s discipline began to relax 
itself, and the members no longor kept together 
in couples. Indeed, the Marquis of Ortona him- 
self gave an intimation to the effect that the rule 
might for the present be suspended ; and he bade 
Charles walk about the vessel, remain on deck or 
go below, just as he thought fit. Our hero first 
descended into the main cabin, where he found a 
number of the conspirators engaged with cards 
and dice : he returned to the deck, and slowly 
made the circuit thereof — for he naturally had a 
curiosity to ascertain whether the Princess and the 
Countess were on board. He bad not as yet seen 
them ; and he bad not ohosen to put the question 
either to the Marquis of Ortona or any other of 
the conspirators with whom he happened to be 
acquainted. 

We have already said that it was very dark : 
thero were several forms stretched here and there 
upon convenient parts of the deck, enjoying a 
slumber: others were leaning over the bulwarks, 
smokiug their cigars — or watching to catch a 
glimpse of the white crest of some wave flashing 
through the darkness— or else keeping their eyes 
fixed upon the lights of Genoa which seemed to 
be receding farther and farther into the distance — 
and perhaps there were some hearts that were 
yearning towards homes which never might be re- 
visited — towards wives and children whose smiles 
and kisses might never again be experienced ! 

a s he made the circuit of the deck, en- 
deavourStfc— but of course without obtrusiveness — 
to obtain a glimpse of the countenances of these 
persons whom he thus passed: but in some in- 
stances he only saw them indistinctly— in others not 
at all. At length he ceased bis walk: he likewise 
leant over the bulwarks; and gradually forgetting 
Princess and Countess, ship and conspiracy, he sank 
into a reverie the whole interest of which was 
concentrated in the image of bis beloved Agnes. 

How long this reverie lasted be knew not ; but 
he was gradually recalled from it on becoming 
aware that there was another form close by his 
side ; and the countenance of this person was so 
completely bent over the bulwark that ho could 
not catch even the faintest glimpse of it Never* 
tbeless there was a growing suspicion in his mind 
as to who this person might .be : but he was re- 
solved to say nothing until first spoken to. He 
therefore pretended not to perceive that there was 
anybody thus close to him ; and it was not till 
after a long silence that a voice stole soft and low 
upon his ear, saying, “ Signor, we are now bent 
upon this expedition, which may have suoh im- 
portant results for Italy !” 

It was the Countess di Milazso who thus spoke ; 
and he had suspected that it was she. There was 
something tremulous, hesitating, and diifident m 


her accents,— something which seemed to depre* 
cato any evil opinion which l)e Vere might have 
formed in consequence of the final scene at the 
Spartivento palace. She was in her male apparel, 
just as when our hero had last seen her in the 
subterranean at Turin ; and as she slowly raised 
her countenance while she spoke, the moon ap- 
pearing from behind a cloud, shed its beams upon 
her features and revealed the melting baShfulness 
of their expression. 

*' Yes/' said Be Vere, “ we are entering on an 
expedition the results of which may be of such 
consequence to ourselves !” 

“ You, signor," said the Countess, “ may poYsfv 
bly think that the undertaking has commenced 
under evil auspices ” 

"Oh, lam not superstitious, signora!" inter- 
jected Charles. 

“ My sister and I have felt for you very muoh,” 
resumed the Countess, speaking still more hesita- 
tingly and diffidently than at first: ** we regret 
that you should have been led against your will 
into the enterprise— and still more profoundly 
do we deplore that there should have been so 
many adverse, menacing, and— and— shocking cir- 
cumstances——” 

“ Signorac” interrupted Charles, “ it were better 
not to refer to the past ! Heaven forbid that 1 
should encourage you to proceed in a strain 4f re- 
grets which may sadden or weaken your Bpirit at 
a time when you need all your energies! But is 
it possible that you mean to fight — actually to 
fight V' 

“Aye, truly!” replied the Countess: and now 
her charming countenance suddenly glowed with 
entkusiam as the moonbeams fell upon it. 

There was something at the tip of our hero's 
tongue — something which the natural chivalry of 
his disposition prompted him to speak— and yet 
which, on the other hand, a certain punctilious 
deliuacy in reference to his beloved Agnes made 
him hesitate to express.' 1 But all in a moment 
recollecting how the Countess had come to save 
him in the guard-room, and how zealous she had 
been in espousing bis cause when ho was accused 
as a spy, bo hesitated no longer ; but in a fervid 
voice he said, “ Best assured that there shall be at 
least one arm to shield you in the coming strife!” 

The Countess started : she caught i)o Vere'a 
band, and pressed it warmly : then in a low but 
fervid tone, she said, “ I thank you, my friend 
and she glided away from him. 

Almost at the same instant the moon disap- 
peared behind a cloud ; and her retreating form 
was lost to his view in the obscurity which pre- 
vailed towards the other extremity of the ship. 
He turned to pace the deck slowly and to medi- 
tate upon the singular character of those two 
sisters, when he beheld a form sitting motionless 
apart from all the rest. Again did an instinctive 
idea come t$ his assistance for the recognition o! 
the individual ; and suddenly seized with an 
irresistible loathing, he abruptly turned back. He 
then continued to pace to and fro, at a distance 
from the spot where that form was seated, until at 
the expiration of several minutes he advanced to 
the fore-part of the ship : but there he was struck 
by beholding the form again sealed !— and for a 
moment a cold sensation crept over him — a 
specios of preternatural awe, amounting almost, 
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to a terror. He again retreated ; and in a few 
minutes he descended into the main cabin. There 
the gaming with cards and dice was still in pro- 
gress; and the atmosphere was hot, oppressive, 
and noxious with tobacco-smoke. He returned to 
the deck ; he leant over the bulwark— the next 
instant somebody was by hi 9 side— and the moon- 
beams reappearing revealed the countenance of 
the Princess of Spartivento. 

“ You have shunned me,” she said, in a cold 
voice — and yet Charles fancied that it trembled : 
“ you have shunned me,” she repeated, “ and if 
1 consulted my own dignity I should not seek an 
interview with you. Put it is hard to suffer in 
the estimation of those whose— whose”— and here 
her voice quivered unmistakably—” whose friend- 
ship one would be inclined to covet.” 

Charles knew not what to say. He could not 
deny that he had shunned hor ; but of course he 
would not confess it. 

“ Because I performed a duty,” continued the 
Princess, in a low earnest voice, “ you have con- 
ceived an abhorrence forme! Ab, but even in 
the performance of that duty might I not have 
had some hidden ulterior motive P and without 
this motive should I not have shrunk from tho 
accomplishment of such a deed P I scarcely know 
why I thus choose to justify myself in your eeti- 
mation ; but lot it suffice that I feel the necessity 
of doing so. Listen ! The first lot fell upon me : 
the second upon you. You shrank from the task 
which it entailed. I might also have shrunk ; 
and as a woman an excuse would have been found 
for me. But what would have happened to you ? 
Death would have been your portion ! It needed 
but a volunteer to take my place ; and if I bad 
surrendered it, your doom would have been sealed ! 
Was not Columella panting for revenge ?— would 
he not have gladly played the part of executioner 
in reference to Fossano, that he might have after- 
wards performed the same part towards you? 
Well then, if I had Ainohed, you would have 
perished ! Yet think you if it had not beon to 
save your life I could have taken that of Fossano P 
No— by heaven, no! It was to save you that I 
thus sacrificed myself !” 

“ My God ! is this true ?”> murmurod Charles, 
seized with the deepest compassion towards the 
lady who was thus addressing him. 

“ Can you doubt it P” she asked : “ docs not the 
tale speak for itself P And now, therefore, will 
you continue to loathe and hate me P” 

“No, no — not hate you!” ejaculated Charles: 
“ I did not hate you ! I had not forgotten that 
you came to me in the guard-room to save 
'me ” 

“ Hush I” interrupted tho Princess. “ My 
sister was talking to you just now. You did not 
mention the visit to which you have just re- 
ferred ?” 

“No,” replied Charles. “I considered it to be 
a sacred secret even from your sister !” 

“And it is so. But now tell me— tell me, Signor 
Be Vere,” continued the Princess, “ do you still 
regard me with loathing and abhorrence P Or if 
you look upon me as a murderess/’— and she 
shuddered visibly as she spoke the word — “ will 
it not to some extent mitigate the sirongth of 
your horror and aversion to know that I oecame a 
murderess for your sake ?” 


“ I owe you my life,” answered Charles ; “ and 
that is saying everything !” 

*• It is sufficient,” rejoined the Princess : and 
taking his hand, she retained it for nearly a minute 
in her own, at the same time bending upon him a 
look so earnest and peculiar that he could scarcely 
comprehend it : then slowly suffering him to dis- 
engage his hand, she turned and hurried to another 
part of the deck. 

Our hero did not wish to fall in with the sisters 
again ; and wrapping himself in a cloak, he lay 
down in a convenient 6pot, where after a while ho 
fell asleep. He was awakened by a band being 
laid upon his shoulder, and a voice saying in a 
friendly tone, “ It is time, my young friend, to 
riso and arm !” 

De Yere started up : Ortona was by his side. 
It was daylight ; but the position of the sun in the 
East showed him that it was yet early. All was 
now bustle on board tho ship, above and below ; 
and the deck was strown with arms and weapons, 
offensive and defensive. There were muskets and 
rifles — pistols and blunderbusses — swords and 
sabres— side-arms and cross-belts : there were vast 
quantities of gunpowder and all requisite ammu- 
nition. Immense was the excitement which pre- 
vailed ; and Charles could not help thinking to 
himself that if this were a patriotism of tho true 
sterling character— democratic and republican, ip- 
stead of monarchical and aristocratic — it might 
indeed go far towards accomplishing a grand re- 
volution in the affairs of oppressed and trampled 
Italy. All the conspirators were now armod, each 
according to his own particular fancy and the skill 
which he possessed in the use of particular wea- 
pons. Where were the sisters? Charles looked 
around. The Princess was at the moment ap- 
proaching him with a belt and tho Countess with 
a sword. They gave him the morning’s greetings 
with cheerfulness and cordiality ; and as he suffered 
them to arm him, he perceived that they main- 
tained the most complete propriety of demeanour, 
neither of them even so much as venturing ti 
in his face until they had again retreated* 3T dis- 
tance of a few paces. They were armed with 
swords : they now each grasped a rifle ; and they 
bade him take one likewise. This be did in order 
to avoid suspicion : but in his own mind be had 
not tho slightest intention of taking a human life 
otherwise than in self-defence. 

Leghorn was soon in sight ; and the conspirators 
sent up a tremendous shout as if the sea-port of 
Tuscany were already in their possession ! But 
indeed they considered themselves almost as good 
as virtual masters of the place ; for their informa* 
tion bad been positive to the effect that the inha* 
bitants were ripe for revolt and would receive 
them with open arms ; so that they felt convinced 
they would only have to show themselves upon tho 
quay — perhaps overpower the first military 
station — and then raise the cry of the Solidarity 
of Italy in order to bring tho whole population out 
to welcome them. 

Indeed it was a speech to this effect which the 
Marquis of Ortona addressed to the conspirators 
as they were all assembled upon the deck, and 
when they bad sent lip that loud entbuaiaatie 
shout as they descried tho buildings of Leghorn 
in the distance. The breeze still continued favour- 
able — the vessel pursued its rapid way — and to 
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another hour the salient features of the Tuscan 
seaport might be easily descried. Nearer and 
nearer did the vessel bear its armed freight ; and 
as our hero glanced around him, he beheld 
joyous enthusiasm depicted on all the countenances 
which met his eyes. 

“ My prophecy will come true,” said the Prin- 
cess, approaohing him for a moment and hastily 
flinging at him these emphatically whispered words, 
“ You are burning to play a noble part, and you 
will be our's heart and soul !” 

Charles could not repress a shudder as that 
woman spoke to him : he blamed himself for it— 
be thought: that he judged her harshly and cruelly 
—but still he could not help it 1 It was a relief to 
him when she glided away to another part of the 
deck ; and he sincerely hoped that ,be had suc- 
ceeded in veiling from her the strong repugnance 
and aversion with which she still inspired him. 

A few minutes after he met the Countess of Mi- 
lasso as he was proceeding to speak to the Marquis 
of Ortons, who had just beckoned to him; and 
he could not help saying, “ I think your ladyship 
would do well to reflect, seriously and for the last 
time, whether you will venture ashore UDtil you at 
least ascertain that there is Borne chance of SUO- 

COSS.” 

The beautiful eyes of the Countess bent upon 
our hero a look of reproach for a moment — and 
then their expression seemed te melt into the soft- 
ness of gratitude, as she said, “ What, signor ! you 
would have me keep aloof during the storm, but 
rush in when the sunshine appears ? Ah ! and yet 
I know that it is from the best of motives that you 
give me this counsel ! I have not forgotten, sig- 
nor, your promise of last night — that you would 
keep a protecting eye over myself and — and— my 
sister !” 

Charles waB about to correct her by declaring 
that he had given no such promise in reference to 
her sister, when he suddenly perceived how rude, 
foolish, and strange such a remark would appear. 

therofore hastened to exclaim, “ Rest assured, 
»ignora?fhat wherever I own obligations lam not 
unmindful of them! No, no! I will fulfil 
them 1” 

The Countess blushed slightly — she hesitated 
For a moment— she became plunged in a still deeper 
confusion ; and then she said murmuringly and 
tremulously, “ You have not told my sister that — 
that — 1 visited you stealthily in the guard-room P” 

And Charles answered as he had previously re- 
plied to the Princess : — “ No ; I deemed it to be a 
secret that must be kept sacred even from your 
sister !” 

The beautiful eyes of the Countess flung upon 
him a look which showed how grateful she was 
for the relief which was just given to her mind ; 
and they again separated. Charles hastened to 
join the Marquis of Ortona, who said to him, 

“ You will keep near me ; *for the moment is ap 
proaching when the strict discipline of tho So- 
ciety is to be renewed l** 

Our hero bowed ; and as he glanced along 
the deck, he perceived that the conspirators were 
arranging themselves in pairs, according to the 
way in which they had been coupled in the subter- 
ranean hall in Turin. The vessel put in as dose 
as was convenient to the harbour of Leghorn : 
the boats were quickly lowered ; and tho prepara- 


tions for the landing were speedily commenced 
The firearms were placed in the boats ; but in the 
enthusiasm which filled their souls, some of the 
conspirators drew their swords and began to 
brandish them fiercely as if already engaging with 
an enemy. 

“ Now,” thought Charles to himself, “ is the 
time for me to inspire the belief that I am alto- 
gether with them and he accordingly 'flourished 
his own brand as he descended the ship's side. 

The sisters were already in the boat which 
he was entering : he caught their looks. The 
Prinoess was surveying him with an unmistakable 
air of proud admiration, as she might have look.-.! 
upon a husband or a brother — while the Countess 
was regarding him with a softer and more sub- 
dued expression, though not leas glowing with 
enthusiam. 

It was ten o'clook in the morning— -in the broad 
daylight — with the sun shining, that the three or 
four boats carrying the conspirators, put olf from 
the ship. The gleaming of their weapons could bo 
observed from the shore : but this was in reality a 
matter of no oonsequenoe — because even if the 
arms had been oonoealed, the disembarkation of so 
large a number of men from one ship and all at 
the same :ime, would have naturally exoited the 
suspicion of the authorities. The boats pulled 
hastily towards the Mole, where a number of sol- 
diers were being drawn up, and in the neighbour- 
hood of which numbers of people were oollecting 
in all convenient places. The idea of the con- 
spirators was that the populace were thus throng- 
ing in order to welcome and succour them ; and 
they exchanged amongst themselves expressions 
replete with enthusiastic hope. 

“If it be so,” mentally ejaculated Charles, “ tho 
work may be short and the enterprise successful : 
but if the contrary be the case, it is certain 
failure !” 

He was now compelled to look closely at two 
alternatives which presented themselves like phan- 
toms before him— but by no means for the first 
>ime since he had found himself so seriously in- 
volved in this enterprise. The spectres to which, 
we allude were death or capture; and our hero 
felt that his fate balanced most uncomfortably be- 
tween these evil genii. For, to tell the truth, ho 
had no faith in the sudden explosion of the popular 
enthusiasm in favour of the expedition, unless in- 
deed the veritable democratic cry should be raised 
loudly enough. 

But we must not waste time in description ; 
for we now come to events as startling and rapid 
in their succession as the volleys of musketry 
rhioh presently burst forth from the harbour and 
from the boats. As the conspirators drew nigh, 
•be Colonel commanding the troops demanded who 
they were. 

“We will tell you when we land,” responded 
She Marquis of Ortona. 

** Then ye are traitors !” cried the Colonel ; 

‘ and ye must keep olf, or I will fire upon you !” 

“ Soldiers!” vociferated the Marquis, standing 
up in the boat and addressing the military drawn 
up on the Mole, “ we come in the cause of Italian 
freedom!" 

‘ Present ! Fire !*' thundered the Colonel : and 
his mandate was at onoe obeyed. , 

“ By heaven, they are with us !*’ ejaculated 




0'tona x for it -vat evident that the soldiers had 
almost to a man purposely fired oi><»* the boats in- 
stead of mt them, inasmuch as there was a shower 
of bullets splashing in the water several yards 
astern. 

” 'Villains cried the Colonel, wl«o, qb the smoko 
alett&i !W3v, saw at a glance that the?© was cot 
- toul hurt io either of the boots : “ye shall be 
decimated if ye do not do your duty !"* 

“ I<ong live th© Republic !" shouted a voice from 
the midst of the rauJts. 

“ For heaven's sake, my lord, avail yourself of 
the cry !** hastily whispered 2>e Wro. 

u JJo V* thundered cne Headstrong and obstinate j 
Ortnna : * our cry is the Solidarity of Italy !* 

There was a visible sensation of disappointment 
and disgust on the part of the soldiers. The 
Colonel saw it — he comDrehondod it — and he 
cried out scornfully, “Ob, hoi they would give 
r *:j - Aayxa 


you a King of. thoir own choosing l Fire, boysf 
fire ! * J 

I Another volley poured down from the Holoi 
j this time it was directed toward* the boats— two 
■ oi flv ® conspirators were kiln* 1 and three or four 
« sanded. The next instant She fire was re- 

turned : a sharp and deadly volley was sent up 
from the boats-the rifles of the conspirators told 
fatai.y and at least a dosen soldiers lay stretched 
at the feet of theii comrades. Another volley ~ 
j . * lieR ttnot ber did the couspirators pour upon 
th?jr or.nonents,* and under cover of this mur- 
derous l;re they effected a landing in the most 
gwisn)’. a:id admirable manner. Charles was 
amongst them : he was close by the Marquis of 
Ortona. He looked for the sisters— he saw them 
at a little distance, with their swords and their 
rifles- ho flung down his own rifle (which, by the 
b^-S b» -vi only loadod with blank cartridge)— 
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and drawing bis weapon, he hastened to join the | But at the same moment Charles, was snr 
Princess and the Countess. rounded by antagonists : the Austrian soldien 

“ Keep with me, young man !" cried the Mar- were pressing upon him. It was only by a displaj 

quis of Ortona. of more than Bo man valour that oar young her< 

“We have landed at Leghorn," ejaculated saved himself. He hurled one assailant to .th< 
Charles; “and I am my own master! I will ground — he turned to meet another — and just ai 
protect the signoras." the butt-end of a musket was about to strike bin 

His concluding words were drowned in the din down, the gory weapon whioh he drew forth from 
of musketry; for the conflict was now renewed at Columella's corpse swept round and smote the 
close quarters. right arm of the new assailant, disabling him ox 

“ This way !" cried Charles to the Princess and the spot. Then through the deadly turmoil Charlei 

the Countess ; and taking advantage of their cut his way to the spot where the Princess And «f v \< 

ignorance of military matters, he led them aside j Countess were in the extremest peril. Thej 
from the point-blank range of the Tuscan soldiery, were on the point of being made prisoners, whex 
The next moment the two hostile parties joined | Charles rushed betwixt them and their assailants; 
in deadly strife : the conspirators rushed upon the and he cried to the soldiers, “ ’Twas I who shoutec 
soldiers with the fury of tigers— while the soldiers for the Bepublic?" 

themselves were now inspired with an equal ar- The men at once lowered their weapons ; and 
dour, for they were bitterly irritated by beholding i then, as if with one accord, they turned and rushed 


so many of their comrades falling dead at their 
feet. 

“ What are the populace doing P" inquired the 
Countess of Milazzo with feverish anxiety. 

'‘The people stand aloof!" exclaimed Charles. 

“Bister," cried the Princess, “our place is 
there!" and extending her arm towards the thick- 
est of the fight, she was on the very point of 
plunging into it, when our hero caught her by the 
wrist. 

“Stop !" he said. “Let me put the people to 
the test !" — then springing upon a capstan, he 
waved hiq sword, shouting, “ Freedom for Italy ! 
Live the Bepublic !" 

For a moment there was a visible sensation 
amongst the people who were drawing near to the 
scene of strife: but some one starting up from 
amidst them, oried, “ Be not deoeived ! Or- 
tona commands yonder ! and we know that he is 
a Royalist !" 

“ We will not be deceived !" ejaculated nume- 
rou s voi ces. 

is was the work of a few moments ; and 
Charles Be Vere sprang down from the capstan— 
for several bullets had already whistled about his 
ears. A glance showed him that the Princess and 
the Countess were now involved within the scope 
of thecouflict; and those two ladies were gallantly 
defending themselves with their swords 

“ Traitor !" thundered a voice, addressing our 
hero : “ your hour is come !” 

It was Columella who spoke; and he made a 
furious thrust at Charles with his bayonet. 

“ Villain !" cried our hero, seizing the ghastly 
gloaming weapon and thrusting H aside, but only 
just in time to save himself : would you assassi- 
nate one of your own party ?* 

“ We disown you !" vociferated Columella : “ you 
cried for the Bepublic l" . 

At the same time by a desperate effort he tore 
away his musket from Be Vere’s grasp ; and 
goaded almost to madness by the recollection of 
the blow he bad received from Charles, and by 
the vindictive Bpite .which from that moment he 
had cherished, he made another tremendous thrust 
at our hero's person. 

“ Ah ! if it be so,** ejaculated Charles, “ take 
this!"— and striking up the point of the bayo- 
net with bia arm, he the next instant passed his 
•word completely through the wretched Italian’s 
body. 


to another part of the scene of battle. 

| It needed but a glance to enable Charles to per- 
! ceive that it was all over with the cause of the 
| conspirators ; and indeed eome of them had already 
begun to retreat to the boats. 

“ Are y#u hurt ?" he anxiously demanded of 
the two ladies, as he drew them behind an im- 
mense crane whioh stood upon the Mole. 

They were both panting for breath — with their 
eyes they thanked him for having rescued them 
from the soldiery — and they shook their beads to 
| reassure him with regard to the question he had 
put. 

A cry of “ Fresh troops ! fresh troops !" was 
now suddenly raised : it was a warning which the 
people, though otherwise oold and apathetic, were 
giving to the conspirators. And sure enough ! 
there was a strong reinforcement of Tuscan sol- 
diers advancing in double quick time to the aoene 
of conflict. 

“ To the boats !" exclaimed the Marquis of Or- 
| tona ; and the cry was taken up by most of the 
subordinate conspirators. 

| “ Ladies," said Charles hastily, “let me see you 

I in safety to a boat; and then •” 

“ And then what ?" demanded the Princess 
I quickly. 

j “ And then I bid you both farewell !" 

1 “ But what will you do P" asked the Princess. 

‘ You will be arrested - 

“ I will endeavour to make my escape amongst 
| that crowd," responded our hero. “ I will not re- 
| join those conspirators !" 

“Oh, Signor Bo Vere !" — the ejaculation came 
from the lips of the Countess di Milazzo ; but she 
instantaneously stopped short, almost ohoked with 
the emotions which rose up as it were into her 
very throat. 

“ To the boats ! to the boats !’’ cried the con- 
spirators ; and it was a scene of indescribable cpn- 
fusion which now prevailed in that part of the 
Mole, — the discomfited adventurers defending 
themselves desperately against the soldiers, who 
bore down upon them — the reinforcements ra- 
pidly drawing nigh — the ejaculations of the com- 
batants mingling with the moans of the wounded 
and with the piteous cries of those who were 
being trampled under the feet of the conflicting 
parties. 

At this juncture a voice suddenly ejaculated, 
“ Thsnk God, I have found von and the baud 
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of Be Vere was fervidly grasped in that of Nino 
Corso, the Neapolitan. 

“Ah l you hore P” cried Chat lea in astonish - 
*ment.. 

t “These are the ladies P” said Nino, as he swept 
bis eyes over the forms of the Princess and the 
Countess. 

“Yef,” cried Charles, with increasing wonder* 
ment. “ But you, Nino— w 

“ Come with me !” said the Neapolitan ; and he 
harried Charles and the two ladies towards a little 
housg that stood at a distance of about twenty 
^ar^s,— their passage thither being almost com- 
pletely screened from the view by a quantity of 
bales of goods which formed a sort of wall be* 
tween the crane and that house. 


CHAPTEB I*IV. 

THE F08TCHAI9B. 

The little house of which we hare been speaking, 
and which stood upon the Mole, was connected 
with the Customs’ Department, and tferred as an 
office where a clerk might take an inventory of 
goods that were landed from ships in that part of 
the harbour. The door was standing half open : 
Nino Corso entered — Charles and the two ladies 
immediately following. 

“ Now,” said Nino, “ there is not a moment to 
lose! The cause is lost! Tbs retreat to the 
boat? will be cut off 1 ” 

14 Bui what are you now f * demanded our hero, 
who, haring at length laieui* to regard tho Nea- 
politan’s appearance, pezrceired that bo wore a 
species of uniform. 

“ X am in the Tuscan Custom-house, ” answered 
Nina: “and lucky it is.for you, Signor De Vere, 
that I am ! Now ladieo, hasten ye into that room, 
and put on the dresses you will find there ! Signor, 
you must assume another garb-* and it is in reudi 
ness for you ! In ten minutes I shall return !” 

Haring hurriedly spoken these words, Nino 
Corso quitted the little house, locking tho door 
behind him and taking away the koy. 

“ What does all this mean P” asked the Princese 
•f our hero, while her sister, the Countess, was 
equally aft a loss to comprehend. 

“ I know tbaft man, and we may trust him 1” 
replied Charles. “ Beyond this I am utterly un- 
able to giro your ladyships any information: I 
am as much aft a loss as you are to conceive how 
he should be in a position to help us in this strait. 
But let us follow his counsel !" 

“You hare sared our lires, signor,” said tb? 
Princess ; and her dark eyes bent a peculiar look 
upon our hero. “We will do as you bid us!” 

The Countess said nothing : but her own looks 
shed an unspeakable gratitude upon our hero o ire 
she turned to accompany her sister into the ad- 
joining room. There the two ladies found a small 
trunk containing two oomplete suits of female ap- 
parel, being ftrarelling dresses such as might be 
worn by persons of a genteel rank in life. W tide 
hastily assisting each other in the toilet thus mys* 
teriously furnished, they exchanged a few rapid 
observations, expressire of their deep regret at the 
iailute of the enterprise, and their anxiety on to- 


Wif of the remainder of the conspirators ,* while 
the; could not help oongratulatiog themselves 
on their own safety, which at least w*4 thus far 
suourod. Each at the same instant amid something 
in praise of the chivalrous gallantry of Charles Be 
Vere ; and then they both cast down their looks — 
for a blush was rising to the countenance of each, 
aud they could not endure each other’s regards. 
The secret no longer existed between them, though 
it was not breathed from the lips of eifctiir : but 
those tell-tale blushes, those downcast looks, and 
tbs’- air of sudden restraint, constituted a mutual 
revelatioo. In a word, the Princess comprehended 
that her sister loved Charles Be Vere— while the 
Countess understood that a similar impression 
had been made upon the hoart of Bianca ! 

In the adjoining room, Charlee Be Vere found 
the undress uniform of a Tuscan subaltern*; ana 
at; this was the garb to whioh Nino Corso had 
pointed, be hastened to clothe himself in it. The 
j exchange of this apparel for his own was quickly 
‘ made ; and the key now again turning in the lock 
o? the door, Nino Corso almost immediately made 
h.w appearance. 

“ Things are better than I fancied, in one sense/' 
bo said : “ they have sucoeedcd in getting into their 
j boats.” 

I “ Ah ! I am rejoiced I” said Charles. “ And 
the Marquis of Ortona — does he live ?” 

“ Yes : I discerned him in one of the boats. 
But metbinks he is wounded. The soldiers are 
springing into other boats in every direction. 
There will be a chase — but the chances are in 
favour of our friends. Are the ladies ready ?” 

At this instant the Princess and the Countess 
came forth hrom the adjoining room, clad in the 
narb whioh best became their sex ; and tk<\y ba4 
drawn down the veils with which their bonaeta 
were furnished. 

“ There is not a moment to lose,” said Nina 
Cono; “we must take advantage of tho excite- 
ment that now prevails — >r else every 
leaving the city will be presently stopped, and 
none will be allowed to go out save those whose 
occupants are provided with passports rigidly in 
form. Come quick! follow me! Give your arms 
Signor, to the ladies.” 

Our hero did as he was bidden : Nino Corsa 
went on in front; and Charles folio wed/ the Princess 
leaning on his right arm, tho Countess on his left. 
A tremendous excitement prevailed upon the Moles 
the people were rushing down in crowds towards 
the spot where the conflict had taken place, and 
w here the soldiers were putting off in boats in pur- 
suit of the fugitive conspirators. The littla 
Custom-house and the pile of bales of goods con- 
cealed from the view of our hero and the ladies^ 
n3 they glanced back, the boats in whioh their late 
companions had put off ; and in a few moments 
they were surrounded by the crowd through the 
midst of which they had to make their way. 
Charles strove to keep Nino Corso in view— whioh 
was not always very easy ; for he was frequently 
lost amidst the dense living tide that was sweeping 
onward. Amidst the excited masses there were 
several soldiers ; and they respectfully saluted our 
hero — for be it remembered that he now wore the 
uniform of a Tuscan lieutenant. 

In about ten miuutes Charles and the two ladiec 
had got dear of the crowd ; and Nino, who was 
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* Utile a-bead, motioned them impatiently to hurry 
forward. They quiekened their pace: the build- 
ings of the town were now reached ; and they 
entered a street along which Kino Corso led them 
rapidly. He still kept a-head ; and thus our hero 
had no opportunity of putting any questions to 
him. All of a sudden Nino turned under the arch 
of a gateway ; and thither Charles with his two 
fair companions followed. In the court-yard to 
which the gate led, was a postchaise, all in readi- 
ness for travelling ; and the postUion was in the 
saddle. 

“ Quick !” said Nino, as he held open the door 
for the ladies and Charles to enter the vehicle. 

‘♦Are you coming with usP” inquired Charles 
hastily. 

“ No. Here is your itinerary.” 

Nino Corso thrust a paper into Be Vere’s hand, 
and olosed the door of the chaise. The equipage 
rolled out of the courtyard, and rapidly made its 
way through the streets of Leghorn. 

It was with the utmost curiosity that Charles 
opened the folded paper which had been thrust 
into his band ; and be found that it contained the 
following list of names : — Terricciola, Volterra, 
Sienna, Asciano, Pienza, and Camerino. 

This was the itinerary; and ho immediately 
displayed it to the eyes of the Prinoess and the 
Countess, exclaiming, “ Our destination seems to 
be Camerino ! ’Tis strange !” 

“ You knew the late Count well P” said Luoia 
di Milazzo. “ I heard you and the Marquis of 
Ortona speaking of the circumstance the night be- 
fore last at Turin.” 

“ Yes— I knew his lordship well. But for what 
earthly purpose can we be on our way to the town 
where he has found a sepulchre ?” 

“We are as unable as yourself,” said the Princess 
di Spartivento, “ to afford any solution of the mys- 
tery. What did you know, signor, of that Nino 
Corso who has so effectually yet so mysteriously 
\ us?” 

‘ i TTnew him in Naples. He was then the driver 
of a public vehicle— devoted to the cause of which 
your ladyships are likewise the votaries. He was 
also a faithful friend to the interests of the Count 
of Camerino. Nothing surprised me more than 
to encounter him so suddenly as we ere now did : 
tnKbought he had washed his hands of all con- 
spiracies— for I know that he had faithfully pro- 
mised his wife Benedetta that he would in future 
lead a more tranquil life.” 

“Yet you feel confident,” said the Prinoess, 
**that Nino Corao is to be thoroughly trusted?” 

“ Ob, sister 1” exclaimed the Countess ; “ do not 
facts speak for themselves ? If he had meant to 
play us false—” 

" True, Luoia ! it waa so easy for him to do it ! 
And therefore, signor, under all oircumstaDoes,” 
continued the Princess, turning towards our hero, 
" you will pursue the itinerary which has been 
plaoed in your band ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Charles ; “ for assuredly it 
cannot be without a motive that we are directed 
to the town of Camerinp. I know enough of Ita- 
lian geography to be enabled to estimate that it is 
about seventy miles distant. It is now eleven 
o’clock,” continued Charles, looking at his watch. 

“ Just one hour,” interjected the Princess, with 
a d«ep sigh, “ since the boats pstt off from the 


ship ! How many hearts that were then full of 
hope, are now either cold beneath the touch of death, 
or else reduced by discomfiture to despair !” 

“ 1 suspected from the first,” said Charles, “ that 
the expedition was a mad one ; but it is now use- 
less to retrospect regretfully !” 

“ I fear,” said the Countess, in a soft tremulous 
voioe, “ that the whole series of adventures will be 
fraught with many bitter reflections for you, signor ; 
—and not the least poignant must prove that phase 
of Columella’s treachery. We beheld it on the 
Mole ” 

“ It was infamous ! it was abominable !” e£*t 
claimed the Prinoess vehemently. “ To turn 
against you thus!” 

“ He was righteously punished,” said Charles 
solemnly ; “ and yet it grieves me deeply to rnfiect 
that I should have been compelled thus to take t&e 
life of a fellow-creature.” 

“ Let us change the subject,” said the Countess 
quickly. “Yeu were telling us, signor, that the 
distance from Leghorn to Camerino is about 
seventy mileB ?” 

“ And though we are going at a rapid pace for 
the present,” observed Charles, “ we must pre- 
sently reckon on travelling at the rate of about 
eight miles an hour. Allowing for indispen- 
sable stoppages, we shall be ten hours ere we 
reach our destination.” 

While thus speaking, Charles thrust the itinerary 
paper into one of the pockets of the postchaise; 
and his hand came in contact with something 
which he at onCe drew forth. It a bag the 
contents of which gave forth a metallic sound ; 
and on opening it, it proved to be full of gold 
coin. The object for which the bag had been 
placed in the chaise was so solf-evident that Charles 
at once exclaimed, “Even the very expenses of 
our journey are provided for ! This becomes more 
and more astonishing ! Nino Corso could not have 
done this of himself ! But by whom was he em- 
ployed P” 

At this moment the equipage stopped at a bar- 
rier where there waB a police-station for the pur- 
pose of examining the passports of travellers 
entering the city ; but it was very seldom the cus- 
tom (only in times of disturbance) to adopt this 
formality with travellers issuing from the place. 
The ladies exchanged uneasy glances and drew 
their veils closer over their countenances : but 
Charles assumed an air of the most perfect self- 
possession. 

“ Your passports, if you please,” said a sbirro , 
opening the door of the chaise. 

“ Well, this is a pretty proceeding !” bawled out 
the postilion ; “ to shut the gate and bar the way 
in this fashion ! I thought ofiioers in the army 
were differently treated 1” 

“ I beg your pardon, signor,” said the ebirro to 
Charles, whose uniform he now observed : “ but 
the orders we have just received are so stringent 
that 1 must see the passports.” 

Our hero dared not speak ; for he knew full well 
that his foreign accent would prove him to be no 
Italian, and suspicion might have been excited. 
Despite all his presence of mind he felt utterly 
bewildered how to aot, when the Princess suddenly 
ejaculated, as if smitten by a reminiscence, “ Were 
not the passports given to the courier P To be 
sure they were ! —My good man,” she went on 
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Lurriedly tu Bay, now turning to the shirro , “«e 
hare a mounted eourier in attendance upon us : he 
in to gallop on in front and order post-horses — he 
• will doubtless overtake us directly-——” 

“ Ah ! to order post.hors< s ?” said the official. 

‘'Then perhaps this gentleman ” 

“ Is travelling with despatches from the Gover- 
nor of Leghorn,” rejoined the Princess. 

“ If the gentleman— your husband or brother 
perhaps, signora-t-had only condescended to open 
his lips for a moment, and proclaimed that fact, 
he would not have been detained a single in* 
•♦utanL” 

The 4&irro banged the door, shouting out, “ All 
right 1” — the barrier-gate was thrown open, and 
the equipage proceeded on its way. 

“You* Highness’s presence of mind,” said 
Charles X>e Vere, “ has extricated us from a very 
serious dilemma. The postilion, you perceive, ib 
entirely in our interest — he has evidently been 
well instructed : but we shall lose him at the next 
stage— and then we shall find ourselves thrown 
upon our own resources.” 

“ If, signor,” said the Countess, with diffident 
accents, “ you would permit me — or my sister — to 
repeat two or three times the answer you ought to 

give when the passports are demanded ” 

“ I understand I” ejaculated Charles, with a 
smile. “ I should become proficient. Yes! if your 
ladyship will oonsent to become my tutoress, I 
will Jearn the pronunciation to the utmost of my i 
power.” i 

The lesson was accordingly commenced; and the ! 
sweet musical voice of Lucia di Milazao oonveycd 
to the ear of Charles the precise accent and into- 
nation with which the requisite words Bhould be 
uttered, in order to explain in the briefest terms 
that he was the bearer of despatches from the i 
Commandant of Leghorn. But he was not to say 
that he was oonveying such despatches to Florence, 
inasmuch as the route whioh the travellers were 
to take would speedily diverge in a more southern 
direotion. Our hero was an apt scholar — the pre- 
ceptress was an able one ; she raised her veil, natu- 
rally enough, in order to render the lesson more 
impressive; and as be repeated the sentence in 
which she was instructing him, it was also natural 
that Charles should look in her face. Neverthe- 
less, we must emphatically observe that no thought 
nor idea in the slightest degree faithless to the 
image of his Agnes entered his mind : but the 
little oiroumstauee which we are now relating j 
seemed to put him and the Countess on a footing | 
of more friendly familiarity than they were be* 
fore. 

“And now,” said Charles at length, “ I think 
that I am thoroughly proficient, and that when j 
next the passports are asked for, 1 shall be enabled j 
to give the proper reply in a manner that will ex* 
oite no suspicion.'* 

He happened to glance towards the Princess di f 
Spartivento as he thus spoke; and he was startled 
by the look which she was bending upon him at 
the moment. She also had raised her veil ; and 
Charles saw that her countenance was pale as if 
with a deep inward concentrated rage : her eyes 
appeared to burn like red-hot cinders, and to shoot 
forth sinister fires. At that instant she was a 
complete personification of jealous fury. But only 
for an instant ! — her countenance changed in the 


twinkling of an eye as the looks of our hero were 
, thrown upon her ; and she immediately drew 
! down her veil. The Countess did not notice how 
| He Yere bad started ; and thus she suspected not 
j that the little incident of her becoming the y' a ig 
j gentleman’s tutoress had excited such deep pas- 
I sions in the bosom of her sister. 

The equipage continued its way ; and for some 
J time sileuce prevailed. Charles reflected upon the 
; singularity, and even awkwardness, of the position 
in which he was placed,— travelling alone with 
i those two sisters, and as yet in complete ignorance 
I how long circumstances might compel him to re* 
i main in their company. The manner in which he 
had just now seen the Prinoess looking at him, 
had revived all that sense of deep loathing and 
abhorrence with whioh the assassination of Fossano 
had inspired his soul ; and though for the reasons 
| already set forth, he strove to think leniently and 
forbearingly of the Princess, he now found that 
it was impossible. He felt a shuddering sensation 
while in her society,— that same species of vague 
i cold terror whioh he would have experienced if it 
| bad been possible that at any moment she might 
throw off the beautiful form of a woman and pre- 
sent herself as a loathsome reptile. 

On the other hand be experienced a friendly 
and almost brotherly feeling towards Lucia di Mi- 
lazzo, whose looks had never expressed aught but 
! amiability and goodness, except when they glowed 
with heroic enthusiasm, from the first instant 
that he bad seen her. He could now no longer 
fail to comprehend that the Princess Spartivento 
regarded him in a manner to which he could not 
possibly respond ; and it was perhaps even some- 
thing more than suspicion whioh he entertained to 
the effect that he had involuntarily made an im- 
pression upon the heart of the fair Lucia. But it 
this were the case, he felt that he could pity h*r— 
he could sympathize with her — ho could offer her 
his friendship, if it would prove a sufficiently con- 
soling substitute for the love which he copld not 
give. Yes— it was thus that ho coula behave 
towards the gentle and amiable Lucia ; while on 
| the other hand he shudderingly revolted from the 
bare idea of any familiar contact with the more 
imperious and unscrupulous Bianca, 

Tho equipage pursued its way ; and Terricciola 
was presently approached. Just as it came in 
view, a person on horseback overtook the chaise 
and dashed past it. 

“ That is a messenger from Leghorn !” said Ha 
Yere : “ there can be no doubt of it ! He bears 
the intelligence of the attempted landing, and he 
conveys peremptory mandates iu reference tu the 
examination of passports!” 

“ We oould scarcely hope to escape without en- 
countering some penis,” said the Countess di Mi- 
lazzo, with a tone and look that were alike replete 
with fortitude and enoouragement. “Only re- 
member your lesson, signor— aud perhaps every- 
thing will go well !” 

“ Ah !” said He Yere : “ but if that messenger 
should give such information as may convince the 
authorities that I am pot travelling with des- 
patches from the Governor of Leghorn - 

Or if our escape shall have been discovered,” 
interjected the Princess Spartivento, “it wfll be 
destruction— death 1 Signor,” she went on to aay, 
with a strange impetuosity, “you had bettor tL.n* 
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of saving yourself! Stop the chaise— and flee 
acrosa the country ! Leave us to our fate i We 
have no right to imperil you! You did not come 
voluntarily amongst us .'—you must not suffer on 
our aooount! Why do you not speak in the same 
sense, Lucia ? why do you remain silent instead 
of supporting my representations P”— and it was 
almost with an angry petulance that the Princess 
thus turned to address her sister. 

“ It is not necessary/* Charles hastened to ex- 
claim, “for her ladyship to follow up the repre- 
sentations of your Highness. 1 shall not separate 
from you until I have seen you in a place of safety 
—or unless adverse circumstances should transpire 
to remove you from beneath the shield of such 
poor protection as 1 may be enabled to offer. In 
the first place I should deem myself a coward if 1 
were to abandon two ladies in your position ; and 
in the second plaoe I must follow the itinerary 
which has been placed in my hand, as if it were 
a destiny that I was pursuing !” 

The equipage now reached the gates of Terrio- 
ciola ; and there, to the annoyanoe of Charles and 
the ladies, they beheld the messenger who had so 
recently dashed past, in discourse with three or 
four sbtrri* He wore beneath his cloak the 
uniform of the Government courier ; and thus the 
idea which the travellers bad formed of his cha- 
racter seemed to be fully confirmed. 

The equipage stopped : a sbirro opened the door 
of the ohaise, exclaiming, “ Your passports, if you 
please." 

“ I am the bearer of despatches on behalf of the 
Commandant of Leghorn/* replied Charles, who 
had no other alternative than to hasard the re- 
sponse; and so well had he profited by Lucia’s 
lesson that he spoke the sentenoe with a perfect 
Italian accent. 

The sbirro looked dubious — that is to say he 
hesitated how to act, when the messenger on horse- 
back, turning quickly round, said, “ It is all right. 
I know tye gentleman to be the despatch bearer." 

The sbirro bowed and closed the door : the 
equipage at once rolled on— while Charles and the 
ladies congratulated themselves on this fresh 
esoape, at the same time wondering how it was 
that they were thus befriended by the messenger. 

In a few minutes the chaise stopped at the post- 
house; and then the postilion, approaching the 
door, said with a significant look and with rapid 
utterance, “ You have nothing to fear ! everything 
will be right!" 

Charles slipped a couple of pieces of gold into 
the man*s hand; and the equipage was soon 
out of Terriccioia, under the guidance of another 
postilion. 

The assurance which had just been given natu- 
rally proved an immense relief to the minds of our 
travellers; and they found it to be fully borne out 
when they reached Yolterra; for immediately on 
Charles stating that he had travelled with des- 
patches from the Commandant of Leghorn, the 
equipage was suffered to continue its way. It was 
the tame at Sienna ; and here our travellers 
stopped for half-an-hour, . to obtain some refresh- 
ment. 

It was about six o’clock in the evening when 
the journey wua resumed ; and the chaise rolled 
out of the city of Sienna. The dusk closed in ; 
but the stars soon began to make their appearance 


upon the face of heaven, though the light which 
they shed only served to show the loneliness of the 
road which our travellers were now pursuing. It 
was not however destined that they should con- 
tinue their way for any considerable distance with- 
out experiencing a oheck ; and though the myste- 
rious arrangements by whiohthey were so specially 
befriended had stood them in such stead, yet they 
were now fated to experience one of those acci- 
dents to which all travellers are liable, most espe- 
cially on the Continent. To be brief, just as a 
little hamlet was reached between Sienna and 
Asciano, the chaise seemed to give way all of a 1 
sudden with a shook, and the Countess di Milazzo 
was thrown into the arms of our hero. 

The Princess di Spartivcnto— who was leaning 
back at the time, and therefore better sustained 
the shock— instantaneously threw up her veil ; and 
again did the sinister fires seem to shoot forth 
from her eyes as she assisted to drag up Luoia 
from off De Yere’s form. As the starlight 
streamed iuto the carriage, Charles caught the 
flaming of those eyes, and he saw likewise that it 
was almost with a species of fierce rage that the 
Priacess lifted up her sister. The fore-axle hud 
broken— the chaise had fallen forward— and thua 
was it that Luoia had been thrown so completely 
on Be Yere, who was sitting exactly opposite to 
her. 

“ A thousand, thousand pardons, signor !** mur- 
mured the Countess, who was indeed full of con- 
fusion ; for she was not merely bewildered by the 
shock, but likewise by the harsh petulant conduct 
of Bianca towards her. 

“Your ladyship has no excuses to offer/* re- 
sponded Charles, most courteously: “it was an 
accident ; and no one’s fault. I hope you are not 
hurt, signora P" 

The Countess replied in tbe negative; and 
Charles, now leaping from the vehicle, assisted 
the ladies to alight. The extent of the injury 
sustained by the chaise was soon discovered : the 
fore-axle had broken, and a part of the mechanism, 
or “ bed of tho carriage," as it is called, had like- 
wise sustained a fraoture. Charles looked around : 
the hamlet seemed to consist of not more than a 
dozen houses— and its appearance, so far as it 
might be judged in the starlight, was not such as 
to promise that it possessed an establishment 
where the injury sustained by the vehicle could be 
very readily repaired. 

“ This is serious !" said Charles to tbe postilion. 
“ Is there a smith in the village ?** 

“ Yes, signor : but I question whether he can 
mend it.’ 9 

“ How far are we from Asoiano P" 

“Fourteen miles, signor," was the reply: for 
though the distances were really computed by 
leagues, we prefer speaking of miles for tbe better 
information of our English readers. 

“ And from Asciano to Camerino/* said Charles, 
“ is about six miles. So we have got just twenty 
to complete our journey !** 

Four or five of tbe villagers, including the land- 
lord of the inn, were now upon the spot ; and the 
worst was speedily ascertained,— to the effect that 
the blacksmith bad gone to a neighbouring ham- 
let and would not be back till ten or eleven o’clock 
—that on a close inspection of the injury eus- 
tained, it was found to be impossible to patch oi 
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cobble up the chaise to enable it to pursue its 
journey— and that there was consequently no 
alternative but to wait at the inn. 

It scaroely deserved the name of an inn, for it 
was nothing jnore than a wretched public-house, 
and there was only one decent bedchamber to be 
disposed of. This was of course allotted to the 
two ladies, who were advised by Cbarlos to take 
a little rest faring the few hours that must inevi- 
tably elapse ere the journey could be resumed. 
He himself anxiously awaited the return of the 
blacksmith: but it was not until eleven o’clock 
lhat this individual made his appearance. He 
then reported, in the first instance, that it would 
-Aake him at least four-and- twenty hours to mend 
the chaise— that he oould not possibly do it in less 
— and that he defied all the smiths in Italy to do 
the work one minute under the time which he 
bad specified. 

" Very well,” said Charles coolly : M then you’ll 
be so good as to give me an estimate of the cost 
beforo you commence.” 

The blacksmith named a sum that was tolerably 
exorbitant ; but to his surprise the young English- 
men drew forth a couple of gold pieoes— which 
were four times as much as he had isked ; and 
placing them on the table, our hero said, * Just 
think the matter over again. Is it not possible 
to do the work in a couple of hours if I give you 
these two coins P” 

A greedy satisfaction overspread the black- 
smith’s countenance, as he said, “ Well, signor, 
I can’t say what I might be ablo to do if I was 
in work very hard— harder than I ever worked 
before !** 

“Of course you do not know what you can 
do till you try. Now set to work ; and if you 
care about having these two pieoes of gold, mind 
that you have finished within the time I have 
named.” * 

Charles lay down to rest upon three chairs, 
which were arranged with a blanket for his ac- 
commodation in the public room of the inn; and 
sleep stole over him. He awoke precisely at one 
o’clock, being the expiration of the two hours ac- 
oorded to the smith : but on proceeding to inspect 
the works, he found that comparatively small pro- 
gress had been made. It had been necessary to 
iuvoke the aid of a carpenter; and the only 
journeyman of the craft in the hamlet had gone to 
bed druuk ; so that it was difficult to wake him 
up again, and when lie was roused he was not fit 
for much. The consequence was that our hero 
had to exercise his patience until past three o’clock 
in the morning. At length the work was done ; 
and it was four o’clock when the ladies being sum- 
moned from their room, the travellers resumed 
their seats in the vehiole and the journey was con- 
tinued. 

Asoiano was reaohed in about a couple of hours ; 
and now — as the morning was dawning, bright 
and beautiful in that Italian clime, although it 
was the first day of December — the equipage was 
rolling along the road towards the town of Came- 
rino. Charles was full of suspense to know for 
what purpose he and the ladies had been directed 
to come to that place — whom they were to meet 
there — and what incidents were to follow. Was 
it already arranged that the chaise was to put up 
in Camerino P did the postilion know whither he 


was to drive P had the word been passed on from 
one postilion to another at every fresh relay ? Our 
hero had some reason to think so ; for there ha i 
been a certain significancy in the look of all these 
postilions as they successively received the libera j 
gratuities which he gave them. 

At length our hero calculated that the six mile 
from Asoiano to Camerino must be very nearly ac- 
complished ; and he looked forth from the window 
to see whether he could catch a glimpse of the 
buildings of the town which was last-named in the 
itinerary. But at that moment he heard an 
iron gate swing open; and the ohaise turned into 
an enclosure resembling an English park, exoept 
that there were no deer frolicking about. At tho 
same time, a porter, who had come forth from a 
lodge to open that gate, made a very respectful 
bow as the chaise swept past. From the window 
might now be seen the houses and church spire of 
the little town of Camerino at a distance of about 
a quarter of a mile : but it was evident that the 
chaise was not proceeding towards that place. In 
a few minutes the equipage drew up at the en- 
trance of an immense mansion, of grand and im- 
posing appearance, and with numerous outhouses 
built in a picturesque style. The marble steps — 
the vast folding doors-— the heavy draperies with 
gold fringes that might be discerned through tho 
windows— in short, everything which now met 
the view of the travellers, convinced them that it 
was a species of rural palace to whioh they had 
been brought. 

Charles sprang forth from the ohaise, and de- 
manded of the postilion, “ Are we to atop here ?” 

“ I suppose so, signor,” was the reply 

“ You were doubtless told to bring us hitner ?” 
asked Charles. 

“ The word was passed to me, signor, by the 
postilion whom 1 relieved at Ascnno.” 

“ And what place ia this ? ” inquirod Charles. 

“It belonged to a great nobleman who died the 
other day.” 

* Ah ! you mean the Count of Camerino ? ” 

The postilion replied in the affirmative; and 
Charles, wondering more and more why be should 
have been directed to come thither, listened up 
tho marble steps of tho front entrance, where a 
lacquey in a handsome livery, bearing the usual 
Italian insignia of mourning, had just made hi* 
appearance. 

“ I am told that we were expected here f ” said 

our hero. 

“ A gentleman is expeoted here,” answered the 
footmau, in the most respectful manner. “ Would 
you favour me with your name? ” 

De Vero produced his card ; and the instant tho 
footman read the name upon it, he made a. still 
lower obeisance than before,— saying, “ Be pleased 
to walk in, my lord.” 

“ You mistake !” cried our hero. “ I am uoi 
of patrician r ink.” 

The foot uan again bowed— but said tot another 
lyllable. 

Charles hastened to the ohaise and assisted tho 
Princess and the Counteas to alight, — at the samo 
time observiug, “ All this is very strange l — bat l 
suppose we shall presently learn for wbat purpose 
we have been brought hither.” 

He gave the postilion a liberal gratuity ; and 
the ohaise drove away. He conducted the Priooess 
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and the Countess up the marble steps, into the 
great hall,— where ten or a dozen domestics were 
now gathered to receive the visitors with every 
demonstration of the profuundest respect. Two 
ladies’- maids, of very comely appearance, stepped 
forward; and one said, “Perhaps, signoras, you 
waald like to change your toilots after travelling, 
and before breakfast is served up ?” 

The Princess and Countess accordingly quitted 
Charles, to accompany the maids up a grand mar- 
ble staircase; while a domestic in a plain suit of 
mourning, and having the appearance of a valet, 
accosted our hero, saying, “Will it please your 
lordship to step this way ?** 

“Surely 1 cannot be taken for any one else?” 
thought Charles: and then addresiing himself to 
the valet, he said, “ You give me a title of nobility 
to which 1 have no right. But lead on.” 

The valet bowed, and conducted our hero up the 
grand staircase, into an elegantly furnished room, 
where two elderly gentlemen rose from a table at 
which they had been seated. The valet retired ; 
and the two gentlemen, advancing towards Charles, 
bowed with the profoundest respect. 

“ If I have to thnnk you, signors,” said Charles, 
" for the hospitality which is now being experi- 
enced by myself and the two ladies who accom- 
panied me, I can only assure you of our sinoerest 
gratitude ** 

'Your lordship has naught to thank us for,” 
replied one of the elderly gentlemen. 

Charles started, for the voice was familiar to 
his ear. Another moment and be recollected 
where he had beard it ! It was the day but one 
previous at Genoa— and the porsonage was Signor 
Palmas. 

Again that title !” ejaculated De Yere. “ Sig- 
nor,” he continued, “this is the third time within 
the last five minutes that 1 have been addressed in 
a manner to which I have not the remotest claim. 
Tell me therefore, at once, is it possible that there 
can be any mistake?— for there is something 
savouring of oriental romance in the adventures 
which I am now experiencing. Tell me, once 
more— for whom do you take me ?" 

“For whom could we take you,” responded the 
old gentleman, “but for that which you are,— the 
Lord Count of Camerino.” 

An ejaculation of amazement burst from the 
lips of our hero; and it appeared to him as if he 
were enveloped in the wild delusion of a dream. 

“Yes, my lord,” added Signor Palmas; “per- 
mit us in our legal capacity to weloome you as the 
sole heir of the late lamented Count of Came- 
rino.” 

Charles now understood it all ! There could be no 
mistake— no delusion : bo found himself suddenly 
endowed with rank and riches ; ana staggering as 
it were beneath the influents* of the feeliugs which 
seized upon him, he sank gasping for breath, and 
with rechug brain, upon the sot a. 


CHAPTER LV. 

T M 3 YOUNG COUNT. 

SrcjN oit Valsiab hastened to fill a tumbler with 
water, which he presented to our young hero, who 


having imbibed a portion thereof, felt himself re* 

freshed. 

“It is true, my lord,” continued the man of 
business, “ that the title and estates of Camerinb 
are now your’s. At your lordship’s leisure you 
shall peruse the papers by virtue of which the be- 
quest was made by the deceased Count. The 
terms in whioh the documents are drawn up are 
most highly complimentary to your lordship. It 
would seem that the late lamented owner of this 
princely domain had many peculiar opportunities 
of judging of your character and disposition; and 
be was impressed with a sentiment of the utmosV* 
admiration for both. With his own hand has he 
traced the memorable words that * he felt proud at 
the idea of being succeeded in his titles and pos- 
sessions by such a noble-minded individual as 
yourself.* Moreover, the late Count was sensible 
of certain deep obligations which he owed you; and 
thus gratitude mingled with admiration in dic- 
tating the bequest which has rendered your lord- 
ship the owner of the domain of Camerino.” 

“ It appears to me like a dream !” said Charles, 
pressing his hand to his brow : “ and yet indeed 
it must be a reality!” 

“ It is aVeality, my lord,” answered Signor Pal- 
mas: “and may you long live to enjoy the fruits 
of your good fortune. This gentleman is Signor 
Benvenuto, a notary of eminence residing in the 
town of Camerino; and I summoned him, in obo- 
dience to the requirements of the Tuscan law, to 
act as a witness while your lordship is regularly 
| and formally invested with the title and estates of 
Camerino.” 

| “ Yes, my lord,” said Signor Benvenuto; “I 

havo looked over all the deeds presented for my 
[ inspection by Signor Palmas; and everything is 
perfectly regular and formal. I will now endorse 
the deeds with the requisite testimony ; and there 
will be no farther need for my presence until the 
final registration shall take place some days henoe 
before the civil authorities.” 

Benvenuto approached the table on whioh 
several documents were spread; and Charles draw- 
ing Signor Palmas aside into a window-recess 
said, “Was it not on tbis subject you were con 
versing with the Marquis of Ortona at Genoa P” 

“ Yes — most assuredly, my lord,** replied Pal- 
mas. “ But you ” 

“ I was in the adjoining room, and I could not 
help overhearing a part of your discourse.** 

“ True, my lord ! I recolleot now ! — the Mar- 
quis told me you were in an adjoining room, and 
that therefore I must speak with caution.” 

“ Why was I not at once informed of this piece 
of good fortune ?** inquired our hero, somewhat 
impatiently. 

“ You are of course aware, my lord,** replied the 
notary, “ that the late Count of Camerino en- 
trusted a scaled packet to the keeping of the Mar- 
quis of Ortona ” 

“ I know it,” said Charles. “ It was I who de- 
livered it a year ago into the hands of the Mar- 
quis.” 

“ And the Marquis was instructed not to open 
it until the Count of Camerino’s death,” continued 
Palmas. “ For security’s sake the Marquis left 
the packet in my hands, along with other papers 
of importance ; and the other day he sent me a 
letter to the effect that the Count of Camerino was 




dead, and that I was to open the packet and com* 
tnunicate to him the nature of its con touts. He 
bade me meet him at Genoa at a particular time, 
if possible. The truth is, my lord, the Marquis 
of Ortona expected to become the heir of the Count 
of Camerino— or at all events to inherit the greater 
part, if not the whole of hi 9 deceased friend’s for* 
tune ; and he was naturally anxious to learn how 
for this hope might be realized.” 

“ I remember overhearing you both express the 
utmost astonishment at Genoa,” observed Charles. 
“ But I do not think that the Marquis gave vent 
to any bitter expressions ?” 

" By no means, my lord,” replied Palmas : “ he 
is too honourable and too liberal. Amazed he as- 
suredly was — but not embittered. No— neither 
against the memory of his deceased friend, nor 
against yourself ! On the contrary, he hoped that 
a successful termination of the expedition to Le- 
No. Uii.— Auaus, 


ghorn would enable him to accompany your lordship 
to this mansion, that he might see you take posses- 
sion of your property. But alas 1 I fear that ad- 
versity instead of prosperity may now prove the 

fate of the gallant Marquis ” 

“ But tell me,” said Charles— “indeed, you have 
not as yet answered my question— why was I kept 
in the dark in reference to this great heritage P” 

“ Ah ! I was about to explain,” said the no- 
tary. “ If the Marquis of Ortona were previously 
anxious to secure the co-operation of so high- 
spirited and intelligent a personage as yourself, 
how muoh was this solicitude increased when by a 
sudden smile of fortune you had all in a moment 
become possessor of a proud Italian title and of 
immense woaltb.” 

“Ah! I comprehend!” ejaculated our hero, 
“The Marquis was resolved Xhat I should become 
, so deeply compromised and jjoplicated in this com 

Vol. II. 
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flpirncy, that when once I had entered upon it 1 
should be compelled to go forward— that rotreat 
would bo impossible-- — ” 

“ Somo such calculations as these, ray lord,” an- 
swered Signor Palmas, “did assuredly have their 
weight with the Marquis of Ortona.” 

“ He bado you come in advance,” said Charlos, 
“ and prepare the people of this place to receive 
mo. Was it not so P” 

“ It was my lord,” responded the old notary. 

“Ah ! and now that l am here,” exclaimed our 
hero, “dare I look upon this house as a place of 
safety P Am 1 not liable to bo arrested as a 
traitor to the Tuscan Government, of Which in. 
deed I have now become a subject P Ih short, 
tell mo frankly and candidly— to what extent I 
have verily become compromised by the part 
which perforce 1 have taken in ’that disastrous 
affair?” ' * ■ ■ 

“ Perhaps your share therein will not become 
known at all,” answered the notary; “or'els^ if it 
do transpire, you can easily give such explanations 
to the Tuscan Government as will entirely cjtbne- 
rate your lordship from all blame. And now that 
the enterprise has failed, and that everything is 
known, tbe Marquis of Ortona himself will as a man 
of honour supply affidavits and other writteta ex- 
planations, if need be, to prove that you were not 
a free agent in the matter. But it is more than 
probable that you will not be molested on account 
of that business.” 

“And now porhaps, Signor Palmas,” said 
Charles, “you may bo enabled to explain some 
circumstances whicti have hitherto been involved 
in mystery — 1 0 

“ In reference to Nino Corso and the incidents 
of your lordship’s journey P” said Palmas, with 
a smile. “ Those explanations are easily given. 
Doubtless you are aware that Nino Oorso has for 
years been a devoted adherent to the cause of 
Italian freedom. Some months ago the Count of 
Cumcrino procured for him a situation in the 
custom-house of Leghorn, to which city tho worthy 
backuey-eoach driver of Naples accordingly trans- 
ferred his residence. But it was not only to servo 
in tho revenue offico of the Tuscan Government 
that Nino Corso wont to Leghorn : it was also 
that he might place himself in a position to aid 
tho conspirators, who for a long tiruo past had 
resolved upon fhaking their next revolutionary 
experiment, at the great Tuscan seaport.” 

“I understand,” said Charles Do Vero; “and 

therefore But are you one of the initiated of 

the Secret Society ? or are you merely speuking 
from a little knowledge you may have obtained of 
a few details ” 

“ I am one of the initiated,” interrupted Pal- 
mas: “I flatter myself that I am as good a 
carbonaro as Ortona himself. To bo candid with 
you, my lord, X was once the president of a sec- 
tion in Naples; and I was amongst those who for- 
tunately escaped detection when the Cameriuo 
conspiracy exploded awhile ago. Yes,” continued 
the notary, “lam acquainted with everything — 
even to the fact,” he udded, “that the P inccss of 
Spartivcuto and the Countess of Miluzzo have 
been your lordohip’a travelling companions and 
are now beneath this roof.” 

“ 1 am not surprised to hear you make this 
statement, signor,” j>aid Charles; “for being ac- 


quainted with Niuo Corso, it was doubtless 
you ” 

“Yes— it was I who propared him for particular 
contingencies which I foresaw might possibly 
arise. When I left the Marquis of Ortona at 
Genoa, I took tbe steamboat at onc§ for Leghorn. 
On my arrival thero X had an interview with Nino 
Corso : I mentioned your name — ho spoke of you 
iu terms of enthusiasm. X told him that if the 
enterprise should fail it was of the highest conse- 
quence that you should be saved flora danger if 
possible — bettor still if you could be rescued from 
even a chanco of being suspected. Niuo promised 
to be on tbe alert ; and tho means of succouring;, 
you were devised. Tho uniform of a Tuscan 
oflicor — a postchaise in waiting— the requisite 
funds for the journey, and to enable your lordship 
to lavish gold if necessary ” 

“1 now comprehend that all these arrange- 
ments were tnado by you, Signor Palmas — and L 
thank you,” said Charles. “ But tho femalo 
dresses for' the Princess and the Countess ” 

“X shall not hesitate to take credit for the 
thought,” replied the Worthy notary, “ because I 
am proud of it, and I rejoice that tho scheme has 
Succeeded. 1 had hfcard in tho first instance with 
astonish rnext, that those two magnanimous ladies 
had put 06 masculine apparel on purpose to fight 
in tbe catiso of Dalian freedom. 1 thought it was 
all very* well that by their heroic example and 
moro than Amazonian fortitude they should in- 
spire the hearts of their male comrades with tho 
most glowing ardour : but 1 did not see why they 
should incur risks arid perils so utterly incom- 
patible with the tenderness and softness of thoir 
sex. I bade Nino Corso be upon the look-out; 
so that if the enterprise should fail and tho 
patriots should be beaten back from tho Mole, the 
Indies might not be exposed to tho murderous 
firo that would be sure to rake tho boots. Thus 
certain measures wore taken to ensure the safety 
of the Princess and the Countess in cam ot need ; 
and by a fortunate coincidence tho chivalrous pro- 
tection which you, my lord, were offordiug thorn 
at the time, had the effect of placing you all 
three at onco witnin the sphere ol tho arrange- 
ments which Nino Corso was prepared to carry 
out.” 

“ But tho courier who travelled on horseback,” 
said Charles, “ and who assisted so muti riully in 
the safe progress of the pustchaiso P” 

“Ah,” said I’almas, with a smile, “ that was 
well managed — was it not, ray lord ? Tho man 
was veritably what he represented him — a mes- 
senger sent off by tbo Governor of Leghorn to 
command that the passports of all travellers 
should be examined with the most scrupulous 
rigour throughout his district, inasmuch as it was 
quite possible that some of the conspirators who 
had landed might have mixed with the populace 
and have thus got away. Now that particular 
messenger happened to bo an intimate friend of 
Niuo Corso's — a carbonaro himself — devoted to 
the cause — yielding a blind obehienco to his 
superiors — and while ostensibly performing tho 
duties of his situation, yet on the other hand 
fi< cretly advancing the interests of tho Irutornity 
to which ho belongs. Nmo gavo him his instruc- 
tions; and as your lordship travelled without a 
passport, the assistance of that courier became in* 
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dispensable. At every town that he reached, ho 
j took cure to leave a message which secured the 
un molded progress of your equipage.” 

. “ AmNdoubtless,” added our hero, with a smile, 
“the postilions were more or less infhe secret ?” 

It is not<^ous,” added Signor Palmas, “ that 
all the postilions in Italy belong to the Secret 
Societies, or olje have their sympathies flowing so 
strong ih the same political direction that they 
ore easily ma/e use of in emergencies of this kind. 
And now, lord, that I have no further expla- 
nations to'give, lot me again congratulate you on 
having reached this mansion in safety. In a few 
days all the deeds of conveyance will be completed 
and the requisite formalities fulfilled for placing 
~ydur lordship in complete possession of the title 
and estates ” 

“Put I wish to depart for England at once !** 
exclaimed Charles. 

“ Impossible, my lord ! There are deeds which 
will require your signature; and there are attesta- 
tions to be made in the presence of tho mayor and 
justice-of-the-peace in the town of Camerino. 
.Bob ides, rny lord, get through this part of the 
business as quickly as possible, and When once 
you have taken up your title of a Tuscan noble* 
man and demonstrated your allegiance to tho 
Grand Buko’s government, no one will be likely to 
pay any inconvenient attention to the whisper, 
should it be circulated, that your lordship was 
mixed up in tho little affair of Leghorn.” 

Our hero saw that the advice was good : and ho 
at once signified his intention of following it. 

“ l should deferentially recommend your lord- 
ship,” continued Palmas, “ to let tho Princess and 
the Countess pass as your cousins — your friends — 
your visitressess— anything you like, so long as 
you conceal thoir roal names and rank ; inasmuch 
us you must afford them your hospitality for the 
present, until it be ascertained to what extant 
their names are coiuprofnised by recent events.” 

“And if it be known that, they left Turin to ac- 
company this expedition to Leghorn,” said Charles, 
“what may bo the results?” 

“ These are to bo considered from many points 
of view,” replied Palmas. “Ia the first place, I 
need scarcely inform your lordship that any person 
or persons who may bo caught upon the Tuscan 
soil, after an attempt to invade a Tuscan city, aro 
liable to the Tuscan laws and must undergo the 
penalties which they inflict.” 

“And thus far,” interjected our hero, “ I am in 
the Biimo category of dangerous liabilities as the 
Princess and the Countess P” 

“ Not so, my lord ; for you could provo that you 
were forced into tho business against your will, 
whereas no such semblanco of an apology could bo 
offered for those ladies. They would assuredly bo 
doomed to a life imprisonment iu a Tuscan for- 
tress.” 

The young Count of Camerino, as wo may now 
call Charles Be Verp, shuddered when he thought 
of the Castle of Bagno. 

“ Therefore,” continued Palmas, “it is absolutely 
necessary tbht so long as those ladies are in Tus- 
cany, they must bo disguised under false names— 
tin ir identity must bo concealed ” 

“ May they not return to their own State P” 

“Not v,ith safety. Tho King of Sardinia would 
assuredly hand them over to the Grand Buko of 


Tuscany on tho demand of this latter potentate ; 
or if by any chance tho King were to refuse in the 
first instance, he would be ultimately compelled to 
yield by tho pressure of Austria. Besides we 
must not forget that it is an offence subject to 
severe penalties, according to tbo Sardinian law 
itself, for persons to fit out an armed expedition 
against another and a friendly State—” 

“At all events, Signor Palmas,” said Charles, 
“ you have stated sufficient to convince mo that 
tho |went position of these ladies is a precarious 
one, and that their prospects may become de- 
plorable to a degree. Best assured that 1 shall 
not abandon them in their adversity. But now to 
another point. It were desirable that I should 
communicate speedily with my mother, whom I 
left at Fioronco— likewise with tho British Embassy 
at Naples ” 

“ There can be no harm in taking these steps, 
my lord,” answerod the notary. 

“ And I will send off a messenger to England,” 
exclaimed our hero, fervently, “since I am not 
permitted by the position of my affairs to proceed 
thither at once in person!— Ah, by the bye, let me 
ask, have you recoivod any intelligence concerning 
the unfortunate expedition — I mean iu respect to 
whatsoever events may have followed after I und 
the two ladies were hurried away from tho scono 
of tho conflict ?” 

“The friendly-disposed courier who travelled 
on horseback and who rendered your lordship 
such material assistance, started from Leghorn 
some little while after you. Our friends — or I 
will call them the patriotic conspirators, if your 
lordship will pormifc me — had just succeeded in 
gaining their vessel, which was prepared to put 
out to sea immediately. It was rumoured that 
the Marquis of Ortona had been woundod ; and 
there can be no doubt that the conspirators ex- 
perienced an immense loss, chiefly sustained while 
retreating to their boats. The CaBtle of Leghorn 
opened a fire of cannon upon those boats and also 
on the ship itself— but without any serious result. 
These are all the details which X am in a position 
to give your lordship.” 

The room in which this colloquy took place, was 
a spacious one ; and the discourse was carried on 
in a low tone, in a window-recess at a distance 
from tho table where Signor Benvenuto was 
writing. He therefore overheard nothing of what 
was thus passing. He now rose from his seat, and 
took leave of the young Count, as well as of Sig- 
nor Palmas,— who at this juncture devised a pre- 
text to quit the apartment, for he thought that 
Charles might possibly wish to be alone for a brief 
space to reflect on the wondrous change which his 
fortunes had experienced. 

And Signor Palmas woo right. Our hero did 
indeed wish to be alone. Let it be remembered 
that when he had fled so precipately from Flo- 
rence with the intention of proceeding to England 
and seeing Agnes, ho had not obtained a know- 
ledge of the motives which induced Lord Ormsby 
to bid him look upon everything as being at an 
end betwixt himself and tho object of his love x 
the principal impression" made upon his mind was 
that ho was held by Lord Ormsby to be disquali- 
fied by the want of runk afcd riches for the hand of 
the Hon. Miss Evelyn. It isfcrue that he had some 
dim and bewildering idea off species of aoousa- 
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tion levelled against him — that is to say, first 
hinted at by Ormsby and then repeated by Mrs, 
De Vere : but he attnched no particular import- 
ance thereto, in the first place knowing that he 
had dono no wrong, and in the second place think 
ing it possible that in his powerful excitement at 
the time he might have misunderstood what was 
said to him. 

“And now,” he mentally ejaculated, “if the 
chief obstacle to my union with my beloved 
Agnes were the want of rank and fortune, that 
obstacle has ceased to exist ! Oh, is ft a dumm P* 1 
He looked around him : he beheld the splffdidly 
furnished apartment ; and clasping his hands toge- 
ther, be exclaimed with thrilling joy, “No, it is 
not a dream 1” 

And then a sudden terror seized upon him, os 
he thought, “ Oh, if on account of that fatal ex 
jtodition my title should be taken from me — my 
fortune should be confiscated— into what an abyss 
of misery should I be plunged. But no, no! such 
a terrible calamity cannot be in store for me ! The 
good Palmas spoke cheeringly, and even treated 
the matter lightly— and he surely knows ! Yes, 
yes ! 1 must loso no time in having all the forma- 
lities completed ; and then I will hasten and pay 
my allegiance to the Grand Duke of Tuscany !” 

Cheered by this reflection, Charles now bethought 
himself of the necessity of explaining his altered 
position to the Princess and Countess,— unless in- 
deed they already knew it from the handmaidens 
who had escorted them to their toilet-chambers. 
He rang the bell; and the valet made »his appear- 
ance. 

“ What is your name P” asked Charles. 

“ Florello, at your lordship's service.” 

“ Then go, Florello, and when the two ladies who 
accompanied me descend from the toilet-chambers, 
let them be conducted hither.” 

“May it please your lordship, the ladies are 
waiting in the apartment where breakfast is served 
up,” said the valet. 

“ Lead the way thither.” 

The domestic accordingly conducted our hero 
to a room where an elegant repast was spread ; 
and there ho found the Princess and the Countess. 
He made a sign for the servants to withdraw ; and 
when he was alone with the ladies, he said, “ Sig- 
noras, have you heard anything particular P” 

“No!” they both ejaculated at the same time: 
and then the Princess added, “We do not think 
that aught unpleasant can have occurred ; for the 
aspect of your countenance denotes not grief.” 

“Then the maid-servants have hinted nothing 
to you ?’* exclaimed Charles inquiringly. 

“They maintained a profound silence exoept 
when spoken to,” replied the Princess. “ Yet it 
struck me that they had an idea we must be ladies 
of .quality; for their demeanour was so profoundly 

respectful And indeed i£ seems as if wo have 

all three been treated with a distinction that could 
only be shown to the most favoured guests. But 
who is our host P for the Count of Camerino is no 
more !” 

“ Signoras,” said Charles, “ prepare yourselves 
for a mofit wondrous jrevela'oa. The late Count 
of Camerino has proved ‘to me the greatest of 

benefactors he has left me his heir In a 

ord, this house is miKj, and 1 am your hoBt, sig- 
noras l” 


An ejaculation of surprise burst from the lips 
of the Princess — but the Countess said nothing : 
yet the tears came into her eyes— and her lips qui* 
vered— and the changing colour on hei* cheeks 
showed how much she was moved and e( acted by 
this marvellous piece of good fortune which had 
occurred to De Vere. He proceejfjd to explain 
what had taken place between himielf and the two 
legal gentlemen : and then, as he ijid the honours 
of the breakfast. table, be said, “Signoras, I hope 
you will consider this house your hoype so long as 
circumstances may render it expedien^ thus to use 

“ Perhaps, my lord,” said tbe Princess dagorly, 
“we shall be compelled to live with you alto- 
gether; for our own estates may be seized — our 
fortunes confiscated—” 

“And if it be so,” said the Countess, speaking 
in a firmer tone than was her wont when address- 
ing her sister, “ it is not for us to intrude longer 
than is absolutely necessary upon the hospitality 
of his lordship the Count. We may interfere with 
his plans — wo may even imperil him by our pre- 
sence;— and now I bethink me, my dear sister, 
there was much wisdom in the words you yesterday 
spoke when you advised that we should hasten 
away in eoppe other direction— and you then ohided 
me for not seconding youfr representations !” 

The Princess darted a most angry look upon her 
sister ; and she said, “ Circumstances have altered, 
Lucia — and we have now become veritably depen- 
dent upon the chivalrous generosity of his lord- 
ship.” 

“ Yes,” said Charles, who could not however help 
weighing in his own mind the selfishness of the 
Princess against the gonerosity of the Countess ; 
“ye must remain here, signoras, until wo see what 
urn circumstances may take. Upon this point 1 
have already consulted with Signor Palmas; and 
following one of the suggestions which the good 
man threw out, I should propose that you pass as 
my relations— my cousins, for instaneo— and ye 
must both be content to drop your patrician titles 
For the present and take some humbler name.” 

This suggestion was agreed to; and Charles 
then said, “ It is required by every idea of decency 
and propriety that I should immediately go into 
mourning for the deceased nobleman who left me 
his heir. As you, ladies, will pass as my relations, 
t were only consistent with prudence that you 
ikewise should assume mourning garbs ; for the 
chief consideration which we now have to keep in 
view is to avoid exciting any suspicion of a pe- 
culiar character in the neighbourhood.” 

The Princess and the Countess readily assented 
to this now proposition; and immediately after 
reakfast the young Count despatched domestics 
into the town of Camerino, to command the attend- 
nee of tailors and milliners in order that the 
mourning garments might be made with the least 
possible delay. 

Our hero lost no time in writing the letters of 
hich he had spoken to Signor Palmas. He 
penned an epistle to his mother, explaining the 
marvellous piece of good fortune which had be- 
’allen him, and stating that he had already taken 
tossession of his mansion and domain. He sent 

this letter by a messenger to the hotel where 
is mother had found him in Florence,— though he 
was by no means confident that it would find her 
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there : indeed he thought it more than probable 
that she might possibly have set off for England 
with the idea of rejoining him there. However, 
he felt^iat he was performing his duty towards 
bis parent in seeking the readiest means with 
which he vh|S acquainted of communicating with 
hes. He nnrt penned a letter to Agnes ; and to 
her also did hi reveal his good fortune, — adding 
that circumstances imperatively required him to 
remain in Itaji for a few days, but that the mo- 
ment he agau[ found himself the master of his 
own time and arrangements, he would proceed 
with all ppilible haste to England to learn whether 
he wairtltatined to experience the highest amount 
of human happiness or the extremest measure of 
despair. In neither letter did he mention a syl- 
lable relative to the startling and perilous adven- 
tures in which he had become involved : he re- 
served the narrative thereof for another occasion. 
This letter to Agnes, De Vere trusted to the ordi- 
nary post ; and he wrote a third letter — namely, 
to the British Ambassador at Naples, apologizing 
for his protracted absence from his post and at 
the same time resigning the situation itself. ' 


CHAPTER L VI. * 

THE SISTERS. 

Two elegant suites of apartments, facjng each 
other in the same gallery, were appropiated re- 
spectively for the accommodation of the Princess 
and the Countess. The milliners of the adjacent 
town were speedily in attendance upon the ladies ; 
and they promised that the required dresses 
should be supplied with the least possible delay. 
It was the same with the tailor who waited upon 
our hero ; for the tradesmen of the neighbour- 
hood were naturally anxious to secure the pa- 
tronage and favour o& the new possessor of the 
Camerino estate and of his cousins (as the two 
ladies were reported to be). 

Charles, having finished hia letters, and given 
orders in respect to their moans of conveyance, 
issued from the library where he had written them, 
and inquired for Signor Palmas. The worthy 
notary had however gone into the town, to settle 
certain formalities with some of the principal 
tenants on the estate, whom he had summoned to 
meet him there that they might receive official no- 
tice in respect to the entrance of their new landlord 
into the possession of his domain so soon as the 
requisite legal ceremonies should have been ful- 
filled. On learning that Signor Palmas was not 
at the mansion, Charles proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where he expected to find the sisters ; for he 
felt that he must not nogleot the courtesies which 
his position as a host rendered it necessary that 
he should observe towards them. 

Tbe Princess only was in that apartment which 
Charles now entered ; and his first thought was to 
make an immediate retreat— for be shrank from 
the idea of finding himself alone with her High- 
ness. But as her eyes were at once thrown to- 
wards him, he felt that it would be an act of fla- 
grant rudeness to leave the room in such a man- 
ner ; and he accordingly advanced into it. The 
Princess rose up from her seat ; and Charles was 


at onoe struck by tbe peculiarity of her looks* 
She was evidently much agitated : her eyes were 
vibrating 4&e stars— the colour was coming and 
going in rapid transitions upon her cheeks — her 
bosom was heaving and falling as if with the 
heart’s quiok palpitations. 

“ I am glad,” she said, “ that we at length have 
a moment alone together ! This state of existenoe 
is intolerable !’* , 

Our hero was so bewildered and amazed by the 
suddenness of this address that he could not answer 
a word. •% 

“ You must tell me, my lord,” she continued, 
speaking quiokly and in an agitated manner, 
“ whether you still hate and abhor me — or whe- 
ther you now experience more generous feelings ? 
For myself I had earnestly hoped that I should 
never again experience any affection save that 
which was centred in the cause that I had espoused* 
Indeed, I had vowed that patriotism should be my 
only love, and my native land the only object of 
my sympathy ! Rash vows 1 insane pledges ! 
Prom the instant that I saw you, I felt that my 
firmness was shaken — that the masculine heroism 
with which I had sought to invest myself was 
after all an armour that had left me vulnerable !— 
and — and — to be brief — I love you, Charles !— 
my God, I love you more dearly than 1 can ex- 
plain ! Now will you accept this love of mine ? 
or will you scorn it P” 

Our hero had started the instant he began to 
comprehend the sense of the patrician lady’s 
speech : tfypn ho made a gesture of impatience ; 
and now he exclaimed, “ Enough, signora — 
enough ! Such an overture ought not to come 
from your lips!” 

The countenance of the Princess became scarlet 
— for an instant her eyes flashed vivid fires ; and 
then all in a moment her whole demeanour ex- 
pressed so much humiliation— it seemed to indi- 
cate a sense of such deep mortification — that 
Charles almost commiserated her. 

“ I know,” she said, in a low and tremulous voice, 
“ that my conduct is most indiscreet and un- 
womanly — most derogatory also to the rank 
which I bear— ay o, and terribly inconsistent with 
the character of a patriotic heroine which I so 
lately wore ! But Oh ! pardon me — have com- 
passion upon me!— let every allowance be made 
for mo !— I am but a poor weak woman after 
all !” 

“Recall what you have said — forget that you 
have said it,” replied Charles, — “make up your 
mind to aot towards me henceforth as if such 
words had never been spoken from your lips — 
and I on my part will forget what has now taken 
place -or at least there shall be nothing in my 
future demeanour to remind you of the scene !” 

“You ask me an impossibility!” replied the 
Princess, with impassioned tone and accents. 
“Ob, how can I help loving you? Handsome 
and chivalrous— elegant and accomplished — — ” 

“ Signora ! I entreat— I beg of you— nay, I 
must even command ” 

“ Command roe not to love you ?” ejaculated 
the Princess. **01v would that you bad the 
power ! — for if you nu\y to reject my love, you 
could not render mo a/greater service than by 
crushing it altogether a^the very bottom of my 
heart ! But this you cannot do 1 Listen to me, 
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Charles! T will speak! I love you as never 
woman loved ! it is a love that can either melt 
me into tho softest of my sex, or madden me into 
the wildest and most frenzied! Which in it to 
be? I can live for you, and make life a heaven 

for os both;— but I will not live without you 

I will go down into the grave even though it be 
Satan's kingdom itBelf into which I shall be 
rushing headlong l Again I say, do not interrupt 
roe ! You shall hear me out ! Do you look upon 
roe as a murderess ? As there is a God above us, 
Charles, I became a murderess for your sake l I 
explained this to you on board the ship— and you 
know that what I told you was the truth. Have 
I therefore no claim upon your heart,— I who 
bavo risked my own soul for your sake P If you 
refuse roe your love— if you deny roe the only 
solace which can be now offered me— I mean your 
affection— you will be guilty of ingratitude the 
moat stupendous !" 

“ Signora,” said Charles, who was almost con- 
founded on finding that the Princess was resolved 
to view the matter in such a light and appeal to 
him through such a medium, what if you 
compel me to confess that I cannot love you P” 

“ Ouly tell roe that you do not loathe me — that 
you do not hato and abhor me,” cried Bianca, with 
a voice and look of the roost impassioned entreaty, 
— “and tho assurance will suffice for my happi- 
ness! Yes ! — because then I shall know that tho 
rest will depend upon me! And, Oh! I will win 
your love ! I will lavish upon you the tenderest 
endearments— I will anticipate your slightest waut 
— 1 will be your slave! is this no proof of love? 
Oh, if a lew days back any one had told me that 
such words as these would ever issue from the lips 
of the Princess of Sparlivento, tho prediction 
would have been scorned and scouted with indig- 
nation! But, Oh ! love has made roe humble — 
and I could grovel at your feet! Have mercy 
upon me !” 

The Princess sank upon her knees, her hand- 
some countenance upturned towards our hero — 
her clasped hands outstretched. He wsb terribly 
bewildered : ho was afflicted and he was horrified : 
he loathed the. woman, and yet he pitied her: he 
felt it his duty to repulse her — and yet that duty 
was so harsh, so stern, so cruel he could not pus* 
sibly perform it ! 

“ Have mercy upon me 1” she repeated : and 
now hope thrilled in her accents, for she thought 
that ho was moved by her entreaties and prayers. 
“If you do not choose to make roe your wife, let 
roe be your mistress 1 I who was once all pride, 
am now all humility !— I who was once as strong 
in woman's virtue as ever the best and purest of 
tho sex could be, am now all weakness ! Yes— I 
will be your slave 1” 

“It cuts mo to the very soul to hear your 
Highness speak thus 1” exclaimed Charles. “ iiise, 
lady — rise 1” and when he attempted to force her 
up from her suppliant poBture, she seized both his 
bands and pressed them to her lips. “Pise, 
signora — I insist 1” he exclaimed, now becoming 
impatient and angry ; and ( he used a degree of 
violence in raising her o £ eich the moment after 
be was ashamed. “ Parian me — pardon me, I be- 
seech you, if there w r e aught unmanly in my 
conduct 1— but this Jpeno must end, signora, both 
for your sake and /tlmu t You force a certain 


| avowal from mv lips — and now therefore let it be 
made 1 1 love another 1” 

“Ah !” and the Pr.ncess started ; thery elm be- 
came motionless— rigid in features and i;* limbs— 
while a deadly pallor overspread her co ’Atenanoe’. 

“The avowal is made/’ coutinm u Charles* re- 
covering his fortitude and his /elf-possession ; 
“ and I beseech that ray conduce in making it 
may be duly appreciated by tfce ffeoininp delicacy 
of your Highness. Again I say that if you will 
recall and forgot everything which tus now passed 
—I on my side will so bear myseltv+owards you 
that you shall have no reason to thinL ^py me- 
mory retains aught of what has occurred 1” 

“ 'Tie well. Be it so,” said the Princess, with a 
cold monotony of voice. “ I thank you for fb£ 
proposal. It is a compact.” 

It seemed as if a corpse were speaking — so 
pale, so rigid were her features— so fixed hor gaze 
— bo cold her manner. Was that the glowingand 
impassioned woman who a few minutes before»ha 1 
been proclaiming her love in such fervid tones ? 
The contrast was almost incredible : but Charles 
hoped that tho change was a proof of the power of 
command which tho lady was able to exercise over 
herself. 

“ Yes— tt is a oornpact, my lord,” she repeated ; 
“ and 1 need not say that I understand it to mean 

that to no living soul — no, not even ” aud she 

gaBped for utterance, — “ no, not even to my 
sister ” 

“ Believe me, signora,” interjected Charles, 
“ tho secret shall be as sacred as if it were buried 
in the tornb itself 1” 

“I huld you to your word — and I thank you.” 

Thus speaking, the Princess turned ami quitted 
the room. Charles threw himself upon a seat, 
pressed his hand to his brow, and ejaculated 
within himself, “ I am bewildered ami distracted 
by tho scene 1 Unhappy woman 1 I cannot help 
pitying her — and yet my » soul recoils trmn her as 
if from a reptile whose loathsome nature is not 
concealed by tho beauty of its skiu!” 

He started up from his chair— he hastened from 
tho room— and ho descended into the spacious 
gardens attached to the mansion. There were 
avenues of bright evergreens, leading to hot- 
houses and conservatories filled with luscious 
fruits and beautiful flowers ; and there were ioun- 
tains playing. Charles proc< eded along these 
avenues, giving way to hia reflections,— when in 
obedience to tho impulse of his thoughts, ho pre- 
sently ejaculated, “ Would that 1 were away from 
hence 1 Though it is my own domain, yet would I 
sooner be in a certain spot on the good old Eng- 
lish soil 1” 

“ My lord,” said a sweet voice near, “ I was not 
intentionally playing the part of an eavesdropper 
— nor did I even know that you were in the 
garden. But suffer mo to exercise the privilege 
of a friend — and let me ask whether you are un* 
happy ?” 

It. was the Countess of Milazzo who appeared 
round the angle at the extremity of the avenue as 
she thus spoke ; and Charles, with that gentlemanly 
courtesv which was natural to him, hastened to 
say, “ Pardon me, my lady, if you heard from my 
lips aught which could lead you to believe that L 
fail to appreciate the honour and pleasure of en« 
tertaining such a guest as yourself.” 
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44 My lord,” replied Lucia, 44 circumstance;) have 
established that privilege uuto which I just now 
allude\ Bo permit mo to inquire and there 
was southing softly urgent in her tone,-— 44 do 
permit me^p inquire whether anything fresh has 
arisen to anitar or alarm you P” 

M Nothing, fignora— nothing,” responded our 
hero : and thjn he at once assumed a cheerful 
aspect, • 

“It appeals to me, my lord,” continued the 
Countess dLMilazzo, “ that if you only escape the 
dangertoworred by the recent 'proceedings, you 
will htfve everything to render you happv. Ah ! 
and that you shall escape from all peril, I am de- 
termined l” 

' Wbafc means your ladyship ?” inquired 
Charles hastily. 

“I mean this, my lord,” she responded, with a 
blush upon her cheeks, and yet with the light of 
enthusiasm in her eyes, — 4: that the very moment 
danger menaces you I will perform a duty which I 
feel is owing towards you ! Yes,-— my resolve is 
taken ! That instant will I go forward to pro- 
claim that you were introduced involuntarily 
amongst us — that you sought to retreat, but the 

laws of the Society would not permit you In a 

word, I will confess everything ! And now there- 
fore, my lord,” added Lucia, with a soft earnest- 
ness of voice, and at the same time with a bashful 
modesty mingling with a cortuin degree of firm- 
ness of demeanour, 44 if you aro unhappy on that 
score, cheer up and banish all alarm !’* 

“No, signora— no !” exclairnod our herojf 44 I 
would not for the world that if such a crisis wro 
to arrive, you should sacrifice yourself lor me ! 
No— by heaven, no! I would perish sooner than 
that this should bo done!” 

“ And I,” answered Lucia, emphatically — 44 I 
who urn guilty, so far as there may be any guilt 
at all in reference to that conspiracy, — would 
perish sooner than tha? you, who aro innocent, 
should have a single hair of your bead injured ! 
Yes!— and as you havo shown yourself so magnani- 
mous on more occasions than one, it would de- 
light me to havo an opportunity of proving that I 
am not ungrateful *” 

The Countess was carried away by the enthu- 
siasm of her feelings in thus speaking; and 
scarcely had she concluded when a vivid blush 
again mantled on lior countenance, as it suddenly 
struck her that she had gone too far and that there 
had been an unseemly ardour in hor tone. She 
lifted her eyes diffidently towards our hero ; he 
was gazing upon her at the instant as he might 
havo contemplated any other woman who had 
been displaying what ho regarded as the loftiest 
and <p0st magnanimous generosity : — admiration 
was j n^bla looks— and they smote the Countess 
wiWMpeculiar effect. 

44 Omod heaven ! he loves me !” she thought to 
bertelf; nu<! almost t^ercotne by the sense of hap- 
pirn as wh'cb thus abruptly seized upon her, she 
would have sunk to *tho ground if she had not 
elurg to, hisWms far support. 44 Oh, Charles— 
deuubt Charles,” *!'« murmured in accents which 
though* subdued, were nevertheless sufficiently 
audible, — 44 do 1 indeed fathom the sccrei. of your 
hotw t, as you have read mine ! On, yev— I love 
you ! heaven knows hovwfondly! llut not for an 
instant should I have had the courage to make the 


avowal if your looks had not in the first instance 
proclaimed your own sentiments!” 

She was clinging to him, wo say, for support as 
ohe thus spoke; and the tenderness of her feelings 
gave an* air of .indescribable interest to her soft 
ravishing beauty. Her largo dark eyes were up* 
turnedjgljth nu’dfiug sweetness towards the coun- 
tenj^^^r our hero ; and her fragrant breath 
f^Hpedhis cheek. 3t was the purest and chastest 
feminine J|pva w : ' :h she felt and which she was 
avowing:., and no look, nor movement, nor gesture 
afforded slightest indication of a sensuuPjpas* 
sion. In q 11 this — indeed, in everything— how 
different was she from her sister! — and amidst all 
the confusion of thoughts and ideas which Charles 
experienced, this contrast between the softly fasci- 
nating Lucia and the fervid impassioned Bianca 
was irresistibly forced upon his mind. 

44 Lady,” ho murmured, when he had sufficiently 
recovered his self-possession to be enabled to give 
utterance to a word, 44 be not offended with me— - 
accord mo’ your forgiveness — if by an unguarded 
syllable or deed on my part I should have led you 

to suppose Aud Oh! for heaven’s satfo be not 

humiliated — for if I cannot love you otherwise 
then as a friend, yet Oh ! believe me — believe me, 
Lucia — that this friendship on my part is most 
sincere “ 

The Countess now slowly disengaged herself from 
the arm to which she was dinging: she retreated 
a few paces — the deepest blush mantled upon her 
face — and her looks were cast down in confusion. 
Then she pressed her hands to her brow with a 
bewildered air; and Charles thought that a sob 
was wafted to liis ear. 

44 Lucia, my friend — my dear friend 1” be ex- 
claimed, hastening to take her hand ; 44 be to me 
as a sister— and I will be to you as a brother ! Oh, 
let the sincerest friendship — the purest fraternal 
lovo exist betvijjiifn tfi 1” 

Counter ti* her look* where mingled 
Confusion .ar * *iitudj\ tenderness and bashlulW 
ness we? • j,*l 1 1 > v and agitating; and she said, 
44 You or-> t .H kind and as, generous as you are gal- 
lant and noble-mind' i [ it r v^ / ten possible to bo 
your com pa- ion though sh- manfe. strange adven- 
tures and thrill nf;g % *.fridertts v WWyut -being im- 
pressed by a sense of your excellent qualities 
— and therefore it was impossible to help loving 
you ! 1 mistook your feelings — but- 1 experience no 
humiliation because your generous kindness saves 
me from sinking down in my own esteem. Yes, 
Charles— I will be to you as a ei#ter !” 

Then, with all the ingenuous fraokness which 
belonged to her nature, the Countess presented 
her cheek to our hero, who kissed it ; and Agnes 
herself need not have beon offended thereat if. she 
h&d been concealed amongst the evergreens and 
witnessed the incident. 

44 Doubtless your heart is already engaged P” 
said Lucia. * f 

“ Yes. To you will I t sjfc»k with' all frankness. 
I lovS a beauteous creat'afc — amiable and good, as 
you yourself aro-* — Her name is Agnes Evelyn— 
die is iW daughter an English peer — aud 
t hough' EMre has been 'little misunderstand- 

| ing in a cyr&au 'ffiaclier*- \k-t do I venture to hope 
that all will jp>t bc'weil.” ' : k 
I “Oh! ray’ pray fa shall An to with yours to 
I that effect!” exclaimed Lucia. i\“ And now that I 
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understand the footing upon which you and I are 
henceforth to regard each other, I am happy and 
contented— I experience no jealousy— heaven for- 
bid ! — and I am prepared to love your sweet Agnes 
as dearly as if she were my sister ! But there is 
one thing, Charles,” added the Countess, hesitat* 
ingly, and with some little confusion and agitation. 
“ It is not my purpose to mention to Bianoa what 
has taken place— and therefore in her presence I 
shall be guarded in the mode in which I address 
you. And now, lest she should think it strange 
that I should be absent from her so long, I will 
hasten to retrace my steps.” 

Bestowing upon our hero A smile of the sweetest 
sisterly affection, Lucia glided away from him and 
returned into the mansion* 

We intimated that if AgneB Evelyn herself had 
been concealed amongst the evergreens she need 
not have experienced a pang of jealousy on behold- 
ing the chaste kiss which Charles bestowed upon 
the cheek of the charming Countess. But though 
Agnes was not present in that garden, yet there 
was another to be a witness of the scene and 
this was the Princess of Spartivento. She had ob- 
served from the window of her apartment that the 
young Count of Camerino was walking in the 
garden; and then she beheld her sister Lucia 
enter the grounds. A jealous rage was already in 
her soul ; but now it boiled up into the fiercest 
frenzy. 

“ Ah, he loves another !” she muttered to her- 
self ; “ and he had the audacity to tell me so ! 
Yes — he loves Lucia ! It is but too evident ! He 
loathes and abhors me who did so much to save 
him ! — his heart is devoted to Lucia who has done 
nothing on his behalf! And am I to be thus 
sacrificed by the ungrateful CharleB to that soft- 
speaking hypocrite of a sister of mine ! No— 
never ! But let mo hear what passes between 
them.” 

Bianca descended into the garden, and at once 
concealed herself amongst the evergreens. She 
Boon found that if Bhe attempted to get too near 
the spot where the interview between Charles and 
Lucia was taking place, she would betray her 
presenoe by the rustling of the evergreens : she 
was therefore compelled to remain at a certain 
distance. And thus, inasmuch as she beheld 
everything, but heard nothing, it was only too 
natural that she should form a most erroneous im- 
pression of what was passing. 

“ Ah ! she clings to him for support ! she is 
overcome by the feelings of joy and ecstaoy with 
which the language of love flowing from his lips, 
inspires her 1 And bow she gazes up at him ! 
and bis looks are riveted upon her countenance ! 
Ob, if I were near enough, I should doubtless per- 
ceive the transfusion of passion's fervour in those 
mingling and blending regards 1 And now she 
retreats a pace or two I — — Yes, she is overcome 
by the immensity of her own happiness 1 He 
rushes forward — he takes her hand ! Ah ! and 
now they speak earnestly together! — and, Oh 
rage ! fury ! the wanton presents her face to re- 
ceive the amorous kis&"~ Bevenge, revenge !” 

The Princess felt ** she could rush forth 
from her place of epreealment and spring upon 
her sister like a if;reas : but she controlled her 
feelings ; and as expression of demoniac vin- 
dictiveness passed over her naturally handsome 


countenance, rendering it hideous for the moment, 
she muttered to herself, “ I must work in secret » 
— in secret must I be avenged ! Yes !— «'nd who 
can tell if Lucia were onoe removed by l that thS 
young Englishman might yet be mile ?* 

The Prinoess retreated from t\£ garden, and 
hastened up to her own suite of apartments. Seek- 
ing the elegantly-furnished boudoirlshe dismissed 
the handmaiden who was putting it m order ; and 
looking the door, she threw herself tijkm a sofa to 
give way to her reflections. \ % 

“ Yes — revenge, revenge !” she murmu*sd be- 
tween her lips. “ Kevenge !” she ejaculated in a 
louder tone : “ revenge first— and perhaps love 
afterwards 1 But the means for this vengeance*? 
Where f how P Ah ! I feel in suoh an evil and 
desperate mood that I could almost kneel and pray 
that Satan himself would send one of his fiends 
in human shape to succour me, even though the 
price were the loss of my own soul !” 

Soaroely had the Prinoess given utteranoe to 
these words in a voice whieh swelled into a louder 
and louder tone with the growing vehemenoe of 
her excited feelings— scaroely, we say, had the 
last syllable leapt from her tongue, when a large 
mirror on the opposite side of the room, and 
which reached down to the floor, opened inward, 
and a hideous- looking female made her appear- 
ance. 

The reader has seen enough of the Princess to 
be aware that she was a woman of the most daunt- 
less courage, and indeed of an Amazonian hero- 
ism : but the strangeness and suddenness of this 
incident was sufficient to Btartlo and even alarm 
the most intrepid of human beings. Bianca how- 
ever immediately recovered herself, on acquiring 
the certainty, at a second glance, that she was 
veritably a creature of flesh and blood. She was 
about fifty years of age— very short in stature — 
as shrivelled and dried aa a mummy — but with a 
largely chiselled aquiline profile. Her well-pre- 
served teeth gleamed with a ghastly whiteness in 
contrast with the swarthiness of her complexion ; 
and her eyes shone with an extraordinary lustre. 
She was decently but plainly dressed ; and instead 
of a cap she wore a parti-coloured silk kerohief 
bound about her head, the grisly looks forming a 
sort of fringe to this gaudy turban. The reader 
may perhaps have already reoognised the woman ; 
and it now occurred to the Princess of Spartivento 
that she herself had seen her before. 

“ Who are you ?” was the question which Bianca 
nevertheless put as she advanced from the sofa, 
whence she had started up on the first appearance 
of this hideous-looking creature. 

“ Has your Highness forgotten me P” inquired 
the woman, closing the looking-glass door behind 
her. 

“ Ah ! you know me then P Yes ! and we havo 
met before ! But where ?” * 

“ On the field of Novara,” was the woman's 
response. 

“ True and as the recognition was now com- 
plete, it was with a sudden look of loathing, terror, 
and abhorrence that the Princess recoiled from 
the presence of that woman. 

“ What ! your Highness is thus exquisitely fas- 
tidious ?” she said, with a mocking laugh. “ Be- 
think yourself, proud lady, of the words to whioh 
veur Uos ere now save audible utterance— and 




which word* reaching earsj led u»> forth fro® 
aiy place of conceal meut. !” 

Toe Princes* shuddered visibly ; she remembered 
how impiously she had spoken of invokiug one of 
Satan's agents; and it atually appeared as if the 
wish that had been more than hail-expressed, was 
now experiencing its fulfilment. ^ 

“ A lady who could give utterance to such sen- 
timents,” proceeded the woman, “ must in i«ed 
stand iu great need of such succour as i only could 
afford.” 

‘‘Ab, truel” rjsculuted the Princess, us all her 
thoughts of vengeance came trooping buck into her 
inind. “Pardon me if my conduct seemed insult, 
iug! Yes— *1 recollect 1 it was on the hold ot No. 
vara — - 1 was supporting a dying husband iu uiy 
arms - 

“And I gafo you a cordial, signora— aud balm 
— aud bondag es.” 

M )fes, yes! ■— and I ought now to thank you as 
No. Wd — A « v ** 


I thanked you then— — •though, alas ! youf aid 
unavailing !** 

“ Your Highness gave me a purae of gold on 
the battle held; and it was not therefore likely 
| that 1 could have forgotten the voioe or the coun- 
tenance of one who dealt so bounteously with, 
me.” 

i “And what was it that you told me at the 
time?” asked the Pnaceas, speaking quickly, and 
j with a certain degree of nervous agitation. “Pid 
j you not say that those who died in the cause of 
I Italian freedom should b« terribly avenged P— did 
you not declare that you yourself— 1 ” 

“Proceed, signora,” t*>id the woman calmly. 

“ N ) doubt i Stated everything that you are now 
repeating.” \ 

“ Yasl” continued the Prints*, with petulance 
in her accent— for she had wished the woman to 
finish the sentence for her: “ yoiAsaid— l think— 
did you not P— you said that if ^/u carried cordiP 
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And balm oror tbe battle-field for the wounded 

patriot* was it not tbuB that you spoke P’* 

“Your Highness evidently recollects well the 
very words that came from my lips," replied ,the 
woman, with the most provoking coolness. “ You 
had better finish/* 

' I will do so/* continued Bianca, “and you will 
tell me whether I am right. You said — you said 
-that if you had cordial and balm for the wounded 
Ilians, you had deadly poison for the Austrian 
enemies — and you vowefi that you would go over 
the battle field, and that wherever you beheld an 
Imperial soldier in whom the spark of life yet 
lingered, you would make his death sure/* 

“ Yes, signora — it was thus that I spoke/* said 
the woman. “ And then what followed P'* 

“What followed P” repeated tbe Princess inquir- 
ingly. , 

“ Ayo — what followed P Does your memory 
now fail you ? I will refresh it. Your Highness 
levelled at me the bitterest reproaches— called me 
murderess— likened me to the jaokal that preys 
upon the dead— -execrated me as a wretch that 
fought with unfair weapons! I went away, while 
pitying and laughing at you I But you have not 
forgotten all this! No! for it was the recollection 
thereof that made you ere now recoil shudderingly 
from mo at the moment of recognition! Yet 
strange! the woman whom you despise! on the 
battle-ground, has now come to answor your invo- 
cation ! Speak, lady ! How oan I serve you P 
what do you require of Satan's agent?’— and tbe 
woman burst out into a horrible laugh. 

“ How came you here P” demanded the Princess, 
experiencing a cold shudder at the sound of that 
sardonic laughter. 

“I need have no secrets from your Highness; 
for we are mutually in each other’s power.” 

“ AU !”— and Bianca started visibly. 

“ Yes! is it not so ? Am I not aware that you 
are the Princess of Spartivento — that your sister 
the Countess of Milazzo is with you — and that 
together with the new Count of Cumorino, you 
escaped from the conflict at Leghorn P This morn- 
ing, when you and your sister were alone together 
for a few minutes in this very room, you said suffi- 
cient to make mo aware of all the circumstances 
whereby you aro surrounded/* 

“And the other persons beneath this roof? the 
servunts of the household ?’* said the Princess, be- 
coming frightenod. 

“They know nothing— they are even ignorant 
of the existence of this secret passago :’* and the 
dame pointed towards the looking-glass door. 

“ Thus your Highness perceives that 1 know every- 
thing : but 1 do not wish to injure you— nor your 
sister— nor the young Count. On the contrary, 

we may render mutual services ” 

“ But you said that we should also bo in each 
other’s power ?” interjected the Princess. 

“ Well/' resumed the woman, “ and that will bo 
the caso when I come to reveal, as perforce 1 must, 
who I am : for though you saw me on the battle- 
field ** 

“ X know not youff name. What is it P And 
who aro you P** / 

“ Perhaps you dftll start when I answer your 
questions. But A b matter ! I am La Bol- 
tina F 

“ Ah !’* ejaculated the Princess ; “ you are the 


woman who was in some way or another mixed 
up with tbe Marchioness di Mirano at Flounce P* 

“ And now you know, Princess/’ interjected Lt 
Dolfina, “ that in obeying your invoc^non I haw 
the power to further your designs.’* * 

“You are proscribed— a rewanris offered for 
your apprehension— is it not so P” | 

“Yes. Immediately after the explosion of the 
affair in reference to the Marchioness, the new 
Minister of Police who succeeded Cou^t Kamorino, 
set a price upon my head.” 

“ And how came you to be conooaled he¥ft P” de- 
manded the Princess. 

“ From what your Highness previously knew 
of me in reference to the battle-field of Novam/ * 
replied La Dolfina, “y i can have little trouble in 
conjecturing that I Delong to one of the Secret 
Societies. Some years ago —no matter under what 
circumstances — it is now too long a tale to tell— 1 
became the bearer of certain important despatches 
for the Count of Caraerino. It was on that occa- 
sion I was initiated into the existence of the secret 
passages and staircases within the walls of this 
mansion ; for a conclave of patriots was wont to 
assemble h^ro.” 

“Proceed,” said the Prinoess, whose memory 
revertod at the moment to the subterraneans of 
her own palace at Turin. “You have told me 
how )uu learnt the existence of these secret 
places some years ago: but you have not told mo 
how it is that I now find you an iumato of 
them/* 

‘Exactly one month ago I was compelled to 
flee from Florence. On the road 1 was stopped and 
plundered of everything that I possessed ; so that 
all in a moment I was reduced from comparative 
affluence to a state of complete destitution. 1 
crawled along as well as my feeble limbs would 
allow me, until at tbe expiration of a few days I 
learnt the result of the* Marchioness di Mirano’s 
affair in Florence, and how I myself was proscribed 
by the new Minister of Police. Then I determined 
to come hither ** 

11 Y< u would scarcely have expocted,” interrupted 
the Princess, “ that the late Count of Camerino,on 
discovering your real character, would havo been 
very ready to succour you?” 

“ I scarcely know what I thought, or what I 
calculated,” rejoined the woman, “beyond the 
hope of escaping arrest. Perhaps I might have 
’ancied that I knew too many of the Count of 
Camorino’s secrets to render it safe for him to re- 
fuse me an asylum. However, I came hither— I 
concealed myself in the subterranean— and after a 
little time I learnt, by a conversation which I 
overheard botwoen some of the servants, that the 
poor Count was doad. I have remained here until 
now.” 

“ And how have you subsisted P” inquired the 
Princess. 

‘ Occasionally emerging from my place of con- 
cealment, by means of that secret door ** — and she 
pointed towards the looking- glass— I have pain 

visit to the larder. A very little fofrd baa sufficed 
for me ; and as there was a numefous establish- 
ment of servants, there was always a sufficiency of 
provender to enable me to take as tnuch as 1 re- 
quired without standing the chance pf exciting the 
suspicion of the stealthy visits wljueh were tbul 
paid to that place/* 
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“A nd now, doubtloBS you are anxious to get 
away said the Prinoess. 

• “ Yes t I cannot for ever live in that horrible 

solitude, 0 ffrswored La Doifina. “If your Highness 
will promise o furnish me with a disguise as well 
as with a littn gold, I will in return render you 
whatsoever service I may be enabled to perform. 
You spoke o'' revenge— you said revengo first and 
perhaps lovf afterwards! Tell me how I can aid 
you ? W^l you have a subtle poison wherewith to 
wreah^tfur revenge ?— will you havo a love-philtre, 
that the individual to whom your heart yearns 
may be made to love you in return ?” 

“Try not your jargon concerning love-philtres 
with me !” interrupted the Princess. “ I am not to 
be deluded by such idlo tr ckery. Put the poison 1 
Ah, Hurt, is another thing!— and to your proposal 
on this score I say pc». Givo mo the poison — and 
l will furnish you with gold, and also, a safe dis- 
guise, to onablo you to depart hence. 0 

*' It shall be n compact/’ said La PoHina. w Bo 
you wui-t a poison to kill outright — or one that 
shall Of .-i ate gradually, that it may seem as if 
the patient were sinking ueder some malady ?” 

“Let it kill outright,” interrupted the Princess, 
“provided that it leave no trace behind, and if you 
can guarantee that not even the most skilful phy- 
sician could detect the cause of death “ 

“Think you, Princess, that I am so ill-praetised 
in the uit/' asked La Pol fine, “ that I cannot 
prese./t such guarantees as thoso which you re- 
quire P Your intended victim shall be stricken 
down after imbibing the poison 1 will give you ; 
and the physician who may be called in, will pro- 
nounce it apoplexy. But 1 havo not all the requi- 
site materials lor compounding the drug. I can 
steal forth at night and procure from the garden 
certain roots which I need; but there is one which 
only can bo purchased a£ a chemist’s or a herbalist’s 
— and 1 dare nut venture into the adjacent town 
for the purpose.’ ’ 

“ Could 1 myself procure it P” inquired tbo 
Princess, “ without exciiiug suspicion P I mean, 
that alter some one shall havo died suddenly, 
would it bo likely to occur to the chemist ..f whom 
1 may make the purchase, that the article thus 
bought may have been connected with the catus- 
tiopho ?” 

“ Your Highness will incur no danger on tLis 
score ; for tho article itself only becomes aw deadly 
in its effect when it is in combination with the 
other ingredients that 1 shall use.” 

Tho Princess reflected for a few moments ; and 
then she said, “ 1 will procure the drug. Tell me 
its name.” 

La Bolfina answered the question; and the 
Princess went on to say, “ It is scaled y possible 
that I can to-day make any excuse for visiting 
the adjacent town. But to-morrow it may be 
different. 0 

“ Take your own time, Princess. I will show 
you the secret of opening this looking-glass door, 
so that your Highness can come to me ; or else 
to-morrow night, when everything shall be quiet 
throughout the mansion, 1 can come to you.” 

The horrible woman — more hidoous in disposi- 
tion than even she was iu person — showed the 
Princess the secret to which she had alluded ; and 
she then quitted the apartment, retiring by way 
•A tho looking-gluea door, and leaving the Princess 


to reflect moodily over tho interview which hud 
taken place and the compact which had been 
made* 


OH APT Eli LVII. 

Till? 1'LACAKJiS. 

Signor Palmas was occupying an apartment 
within the wails of the mansion ; and Charles was 
glad to havo hiB company at the dinner -table, so 
that ho might not be left to the specie* of em- 
barrassment in which he knew he should have 
been placed if he were altogether alono with 
the sisters. They retired early to their respec- 
tive chambers ; and awoke in tho morning to 
meet between nine and ten o’clock at the well- 
appointed breakfast table. In the middle of 
the day the mourning raiunut wus delivered 
for tho use of tho ladies and of the young Count; 
for the milliners und the tailor had toiled un- 
ceasingly to get the work finished. Signor Pal- 
mas went into the town to visit Signor Bjnvenuto, 
and expedite the settlement of the requisite for- 
malities in respect to the final establishment of 
our hero’s rights ; and in the meantime the young 
nobleman determined to render himself better ac- 
quainted than lio already was with his new abode. 
As a matter of courtesy, he requested tne sisters 
to accompany him in his tour of inspection through 
the spacious premises. Aud now therefore behold 
him with the Princess and Countess leaning on his 
arms, visiting tho beautiful picture gallery and then 
the museum of statues which formed part of his 
palatial residence. Everywhere were they encoun- 
tered by the evidences of the refined taste as well 
as of the wealth of the late Count ot Camoriuo ; 
and the more they saw of the mansion, the better 
were they enabled to comprehend the vastueas of 
the expense that must have been incurred in its 
adorning aud embellishment. 

When Signor Palmas returned in the afternoon, 
ho sought an opportunity of observing to our hero. 

Here is the key, my lord, of the bureau iu tho 
library where the late Count kept most of his cor- 
respondence. You will perhaps choose to look over 
the documents which you will there find, inasmuch 
as you may light upon papers of interest, aud even 
of utility, in respect to the management of the 
estate ; while on the other hand there may bo 
some political correspondence which under existing 
circumstances you might deem it prudent to de- 
stroy.” 

Our hero took the key, thanking the worthy 
lawyer for his attention ; aud he proceeded to the 
library. Opening tho bureau, ho commenced the 
examination of the papers which be found there; 
and presently the idea entered into his head that 
there might be some secret drawer or recess con- 
cealed in that bureau ; for to a certain extent it 
resembled a desk which belonged to the Butisb 
Ambassador at Naples. That desk had secret re- 
cesses for the better safer; uaid ot important diplo- 
matic papers; and CbarVs beheld certain indica- 
tions about the desk which he was now examining, 
which led bun to fancy that it had contrivances on 
the same plan us the other, lie was not long in 
discovering that his surmise as uorfeci.lv rto'*rnirr * 
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tud in a secret drawer ha found a sealed packet 
' addressed simply, “ To MT Hhib.” 

The first impulse of the young Count was to 
hasten to Signor Palmas and show him the packet ; 
but the old notary at once said, “You must not 
break that seal, my lord, in my presence. There is 
so much secrecy in respect to the way in wkioh the 
packet was disposed of, that it can only be for the 
eyes of the heir to glance over its contents. He* 
turn, my lord, to the library ; und in the solitude 
thereof ascertain what instructions your deceased 
benefactor has left you. If they bo of a secret 
character, breathe not another syllable on the sub* 
ject to me ; and rest assured that 1 shall ask 
your lordship no impertinent questions.” 

Charles accordingly sped back to the library ; 
and locking himself in, he opened tho packet. It 
contained a letter addressed like the superscription 
on the envelope— To my heir;” and then fol- 
lowed these lines, written in the well-known hand 
of the Count of Camerino s— « 

“ It is proper and noedful that whosoever be- 
comes tho master of this mansion, should be ac- 
quainted with its mysteries. In the boudoir of tho 
suite of Crimson Apartments, there is an immense 
mirror which reaches to the floor. The gilt fra too 
is carved to represent wreaths and festoons of 
flowers ns well as of vines laden with grapes. If 
you press hard upon the centre of the largo rose 
on the left-hand side of the frame, at the Bame 
time pressing upon tho lowest grape of tho bunch 
nearest above that rose, the effect will be to make 
the entire mirror itself open as if it wero a door. 
It is unnecessary to give directions in respect to the 
opening of this door from inside of the passage 
with which it communicates, inasmuch as the 
spring is visible and easily discovered. 

“ But now to another point. In the back garden, 
Close by the large conservatory, there is a summer- 
house, with a table standiug in the middle. Look 
underneath : aud exactly facing the northern side of 
the summer-house, you will perceive what at first 
appears to be a large knot in the solid leg of the 
table. Press upon it hard with tho ball of tho 
thumb — the table will turn round and reveal an 
opening. By these means you may reach tho 
subterraneans communicating with the stairoase 
and passages leading to the mirror-contrived 
door, 

“ The mystery of these contrivances may some 
day or another be serviceable : — who can tell ? 
Therefore let not the secret be lightly revealed ; 
hut rather let it be treasured up in your own 
breast, to bo confided only to those whom circutn- 
stances may point out. Indeod, you must not 
suppose that you are now the sole depositor of this 
secret. It is known to several ; but with them it 
is safe. Jf you understand my tueauiug, weli and 
good : but if it be otherwise, you need not by any 
means seek to learn it.” 

Such were the contents of the document which 
so singularly fell into 'the possession of our hero. 

It bore no signature; but as we have already said, 
it was in tiie well-known handwriting of the lato 
Count of Camerino. And Charles did compre- 
hend that nobleman’s meaning. The subter- 
raneans. entered by means of an aperture disclosed ( 
by a turning-table -all this was not quite new to 1 


him ; and he had recently experienced at the Spar- 
tivento Palace in Turin sufficient to enably*bim to 
understand why there were such hidden ‘places in 
the mansion which had now become ^ own pro- 
perty. He was about to fold up the lettor, when 
his eye oaught a direction at the bottom, to “ turn 
over and he perceived that thero was writing on 
the other side. This ran in the folldkiog strain 

“ Under the central stone in tho large subter- 
ranean ball, there is a tin box coh gaining a 
number of letters. To mo, so long as I live, they 
are valuable, inasmuch as they were penned by the 
hands of patriots whose noble example inspires me 
with additional oourage and perseverance on Be- 
half of the grand cause to which I have devoted 
myself. But when I shall be no more, it will be- 
come neodless to preserve those letters : indeed it 
were more prudent to destroy them ; for by an 
accident might their existence possibly beoome 
known— and in this case they would oompromiso 
those whom I love and with whom I have aeted. 
Therefore, to you, my heir, do I assign the task of 
destroying those documents within the shortest 
convenientf period after this packet shall bavo 
fallen into your hands.” 

Wo need hardly inform our readers that Charles 
determined to obey the instructions of his bene- 
factor ; and he resolved that in the silence of tho 
ensuing night his visit should be paid to the sub- 
terranean. But while he waa reflecting on the 
subject, it occurred to him that the suite of Crim- 
son Apartments had been allotted to the Princess 
of Spartivento. It was therefore in her boudoir 
that tho mirror- door existed ; but little did our 
hero think that she was already well acquainted 
with the mystery. 

“ I will penetrate thither,” he said to himself, 
“by means of the entrance from the summer- 
house.” 

Ilo locked up tho papers in the bureau, and de- 
scended from the library into the garden, that ho 
might inspect the particular summer- house to 
which allusion has just been made, lie discovered 
the key to the secret Bpring ; but be now pushed 
bis investigations no further, reserving them for 
the hours when darkness should be upon the Beene. 

As he was now clad in his mourning, Charles be- 
thought himself of the fulfilmout of a duty which 
he owed to the memory of the deceased Count ; 
and this was to visit the tomb which the Marquis 
of Ortona bad ordered to bo raised over the 
resting-place of the departed in the church of the 
adjacent town. Indeed the monument bad only 
boon completed the day before : and Charles had 
received an intimation to this effect from Signor 
Palmas. Towards tho sacred edifice did he repair : 
the church door stood open, for the sexton was 
engaged in sweeping it out. The monumeut was 
soon found ; and there stood our hero for some 
moments, praying inwardly and with deepest de- 
votion for the eternal welfare of him to whom ho 
was so much indebted. The sexton judged who he 
iu»t bo by his mourning raiment and by his at- 
titude at that tomb ; und it hud moreover been 
rumoured through the town that tho now Count of 
Camerino hud arrived to lake possession of his 
••elate. The next on waited till Charles left the 
m.'jgObuuruovA ot the monument; then th * old 
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man stepped forward to welcome the young lord, 
aud Charles thrust a piece of gold into his hand. 

On Issuing from the church, our hero pe retired 
a man porting a large bill against a wall where 
there were already several placards. Certain 
words wbiob instantaneously met Be Vere’e eye, 
led him to cross over and peruse the entire bill 
with Attention. It was to the effect that whereas 
a most audacious and piratical attack had been 
made upc.h the town of Leghorn— but whereas 
such s^«aok had signally failed, and the traitorous 
desperadoes had been beaten off with immense 
loss— yet whereas it was rumoured that some of 
the conspirator* had escaped amongst the popu- 
lace, and were supposed to have succeeded in 
getting into tho interior of the country, it was 
made known by that proclamation that any one 
who would give up such conspirators to the autho- 
rities, should receive a specified reward. A notice 
was further given to the effeot that any one of the 
conspirators who had so escaped, who would give 
proofs of contrition by delivering up his recent ac- 
complices, should receive a full pardon. 

“ By heaven !” thought Charles to himself, 
** this may possibly be serious, if any of those pos- 
tilions who drove us should be incited by the hope 
of reward to turn round and betray us ! And 
yot I have heard strange tales of the wonderful 
stanchness which prevails amongst the working 
classes and poorer orders when mixed up in poli- 
tical affairs. And then too, it certainly is not by 
fleeing tho country that I oan fulfil the formalities 
which are to confirm me in the possession of my 
estate and tend to put me in a position to prove 
my allegiance to the Grand Duke.” 

Charles was about to turn slowly away with 
these reflections, when his eyes were attracted to- 
wards one of the older placards which were upon 
tho same wall. He beheld the name of La Dol- 
fina ; and he romemlA;red that an infamous woman 
bearing that denomination had boen mixed with 
the affair of the Marobioness di Mirano. He 
therefore paused to read this particular placard to 
which we are alluding. It sot out by stating that 
whereas a woman bearing such a name a:nd oif 
such a description (which de cription was most> 
minutely given) had tor some years past practised 
the most diabolical iniquities in tho City of Flo- 
rence, whence she had recently fled, it was deter- 
mined by his Excellency the now Minister of 
Police to adopt all possible measures to bring the 
woman to punishment. A reward was then fore 
offered for her apprehension ; and in order that sho 
might not be harboured or concealod even by her 
most intimate friends, severe penalties wore de- 
creed against ADy persons so offending. More- 
over, «o increase tho probabilities of ensuring her 
capture, tb* rc was th« following somewhat curious j 
provision made “ If any person having by any 
means offended against the law, save and except 
for the crime of murder, shall become instrumental 
in handing the said woman La Dulliua over to the 
grasp of juslict, such person, whether male or 
female, shall receive a prompt and full pardon for 
whatsoever offence he or she may have committed, 
the crime of murder always excepted.” 

“ And thus,” thought Charles to himself, “ the 
authorities seem determined to have LaDolfinci: 
but perhaps ebo is far enough away by this timet” 
••Jiut he to nmv suspected that the wretch of iii 


famous reputo was in tho subterraneans of his own 
mansion, than ho was enabled to conjecture that 
the secret of those subterraneans was known tu 
tho Princess. 

Ue retraced his way homeward, and told Signor 
Palmas how he had road the placard offering a re- 
ward for the discovery of the conspirators. 

“ You might have boen tolerably well assured, 
my lord,” answered tho worthy notary, “that 
something of this sort would be done by the autho- 
rities : but it by no means follows thut the pro- 
clamation should experience any success.” 

“ But the postilions and the courier f” 

“ Stanch as Nino Corso himself ! — and I am 
sure that you would not for a moment permit any 
ono to question tho integrity or fidelity of that 
individual” 

In the meanwhile the Princess di Spartivento 
—who was dissembling in her manner towards her 
sister— had proposed to Lucia that they should 
walk into the town together, to make some few 
little purchases to complete their mourning. Lucia 
at once agreed ; and unsuspicious of any sinister 
or ulterior intent, accompanied Bianca. The fact 
was, the Pisncess thought it would seem suspicious, 
or at least strange, if she were to go out alone 
under existing circumstances ; and so she was in a 
manner compelled to request the society of Lucia. 
They entered the town ; and their attention was 
speodily attracted towards the placard which had 
been newly put up; and then the eyes of the 
Princess were riveted upon that proclamation 
which related to La Dolfina— whereas in respect to 
this latter one tho Countess di Milaszo was as a 
matter of course perfectly indifferent. 

“You see, Bianca,” she said, indicating the 
first- mentioned placard, “that it is suspected some 
of the conspirators escaped from amidst the con- 
flict at Leghorn. Oh ! would it not be terrible if 
any harm wore to befall our chivalrous young host 
at the very instant when tho sun of so touch pros- 
perity would otherwise be shedding its light upon 
bis head ?” 

Lucia made these remarks with the most inge- 
nuous candour of look as well as with the utmost 
sincerity of heart ; for her mind had acquired a 
wondrous equanimity since she had determined 
to love our hero only as a sister might love a 
brother. 

“Yes,” aoswerod tho Princess, whilo tho blood 
mantled on her checks, and then in another 
moment quitted them altogether; “it would bo q 
horrible catastrophe if any evil occurred. Wo 
must be cautious, Lucia 1 Let us not reuiaiu too 
long in the town. The less notice we attract, thu 
better. Dj you go to one shop, while I go to 
another.” 

This arrangement was followed ; and the Princess 
wus thereby enabled to separate herself temporarily 
from her sister while she purchased th: drug which 
she had undertaken to procure for La Dolfina. 

Tho sisters presently returned together to tho 
munsion : but they had no opportunity of speaking 
to tho young Count until the party wore assem- 
bled at the dinner- table. Then, on tho Princess 
observing that she and Lucia had been into the 
town to make some few purchases, Charles alluded 
to tho placard in reference to the conspirators, for 
ho felt assured that the ladies had seen it; and he 
expressed bis determination to remain at the house 
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and trust to the current of events. Signor Palmas 
repeated the encouraging words which he had bo- 
fore spoken to our hero; and then the conversa- 
tion was turned by the latter into a new channel. 

The evening passed away without any incident 
worthy of notice ; And shortly after Charles had 
retired to his chamber, he dispensed with the at- 
tendance of Florello for tho night* When he 
fancied that all was quiet within the walls of the 
mansion, he took with him the means of procuring 
a light— ho stole down from his apartment by a 
private Btaircase— and he passed out into the 
garden. It was a moonlight night : he soon made 
his way to the particular summer-house which has 
before been mentioned ; and pressing on tho hidden 
spring, he found that the table, which stood on a 
massive pedestal, being two feet and a half wide at 
the base, moved completely round, disclosing an 
aperture of about tho siae which the base itself 
had covered. Our hero unhesitatingly committed 
himself to the descent of stone steps which led 
down the opening ; and then it was that he lighted 
the lamp which he had brought with him. Before 
he completely closed the massive woodwork over 
his bead, be made himself acquainted with the 
precise working of tho spring, so that he should 
not be at a loss how to effect his egress from the 
place when his business there should bo finished. 

He descended the steps slowly and cautiously— 
not because he for a single moment suspected that 
there was anybody there, but for fear lest any of 
the stone stairs should be broken, or that the 
currents of air should extinguish the lamp. The 
bottom of the flight was reached : Charles pursued 
a stone passage for about twenty yards ; and then 
he reached a good-sized apartment, which he felt 
convinced was tho hall of assemblage alluded to in 
the deceased Count’s letter. There was a little square 
trap, or gviehet, in the door leading into it, so that 
pass- words or other communications might be ex- 
changed when tho conclave was sitting, between 
tho, door-keeper inside and anybody approaching 
by way of tho passage. Thore were likewise 
numerous forms and benches in the hall, and a 
small raised dais with an arm-chair for the presi- 
dential seat. Our hero remembered all be had 
seen at the Spartivonto Palace ; and with a shud- 
dering sensation he thought within himself, “ I 
wonder whether this hall has beheld any scenes so 
hideous and awful as that which in its association 
with the name of Fossano has become so indelibly 
impressed upon my momory !” 

Charles proceeded to examine the floor of the 
ball of assemblage: it was paved with large stones ^ 
but the Bloue in the centre was of much smaller 
dimensions. Our hero had not been unmindful of 
the probability of experiencing sorno little diffi- 
culty iu raising the stone ; and # he had therefore 
brought with him a long poniard, which he found 
iu his apartment. By tho aid of this implement 
he quickly raised the atone; and beneath it he 
fouud a tin box, which contained a quantity of 
letters. Charles considered the correspondence to 
be sacred : ho was accordingly about to commence 
the destruction of those documents un the spot, 
when he was suddenly startled by the sound of a 
door closing somewhere within the subterraneans, 
lie paused and listened with suspended breath ; 
lut all was now still. That it was no mere freak of 
5be fancy on his part, he felt perfectly convinced ; 


while he was also confident that it was no door 
whioh he himself bad neglected to shut that could 
have occasioned the noise. lie therefore determined 
to penetrate further into the vaulted ip * iae with 
which his mansion was undermined. 

“ What said the Count’s letter ?” hfe asfced him- 
self. “ Did it not inform me that others were ac- 
quainted with the secrets of this place ?— ahd in- 
asmuch as it has evidently been a point of reniez- 
tons for the conspirators at different times, it is 
probable that there are several hundred arsons 
who have a knowledge of these subterraneans and 
of the mysterious modes of gaining access to them. 
Who knows, then, but that some one may now be 
concealed here ? Perhaps more than one person P* 
Strange that this idea did not occur to me before ! 
I will satisfy myself on the point. But Ah ! these 
papers 1 I may be suddenly surprised on this spot 
— and others may be less scrupulous than myself 
with regard to the documents l I will replaco 
them while I search.” 

In his haste to put back the papers into the tin 
box, Charles scattered threo or four of thorn on the 
pavement ; and while picking them up, his eye 
caught the signature of Charles Albert , written in 
that very same cipher which had been used by 
Fossano, and into which our hero had obtained a 
complete insight at the Spartivento Palace. This 
was a revelation ; for it was evidently that same 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, who had been 
defeated at the battle of Novara, and who had 
sineo abdicated in favour of his son. Our hero 
had however often heard an opinion expressed to 
the effect that Coarles Albert had privately en- 
couraged tho Carbonari and other Secret Societies 
in the hope of becoming King of all Italy ; and 
De Vere was now tolerably well satisfied that 
there was good foundation for the rumour. He 
did not however penetrate any further into the 
mysteries of those letters : the little he had seen 
was accidental ; and hastily consigning them to tho 
tin box, he replaced them under the stone. 

He now continued his researches. A door on 
the opposite side of tho hall led him into another 
stone passage, where there were two doors on the 
right side, and a third door at the extremity. Tho 
young Count opened the first door, and fouud that 
it led into a small apartment which instantaneously 
reminded him of the guard-room at the Sparti- 
vento Palace. 

“Doubtless this has served as a guard-room 
likewise,” thought our hero to himself : and then 
he passed on to the next door. 

Ou opening it, Charles immediately became sen- 
sible of a degreo of warmth, whioh did not prevail 
elsewhere in the subterranean; and casting bis 
looks around, he beheld un iron stove in one 
corner. Lifting the lid of the furnace, he per- 
ceived tho smouldering embers : and the source of 
the heat was no longer a mystery. 

“Then some one tshere!” he mentally ejacu- 
lated ; and now he beheld a cloak rolled up on a 
quantity of dry wood, which no doubt fei the 
stove, and which might be likewise spread out m 
such u way as to form, by the adjunct of the cloak 
a bed to protect the limbs of its occupaut Irouc 
the culd that would otherwise strike up from tlu 
pavomeut-floor. 

There was a small cupboard iu this room. 
Charles opened it, and he uehcld several add*- 
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tional evidences of the fact that there was some 
one residing in the subterranean. There were 
broken victuals— a bundle of herbs— two or three 
pottles containing water — a few little articles of 
crockery — and somo cooking vessels. There was 
also a small canister of coffee, and a bottle half 
filled with spirits. 

Wondering who the tenant of the place could 
be— or whether there were more than one— and 
having his dagger m readiness to use in case of 
'aeceyity— Do Vere issued from the room, and 
•autiously opened the door at the extremity of the 
passage. He now found himself at the foot of an 
ascent of stone steps; and he at once concluded 
that this led up towards the suite of Crimson 
Apartments, at present occupied by the Princess 
of Spartivento. But whore was the individual— 
or where the persons, if more than one there were 
— of whose tenancy in that subterranean such 
ample proofs had been discovered ? Was there 
some place which had hitherto escaped our hero's 
notice f or had the person or persons issued tem- 
porarily forth by means of the secret contrivance 
of the summer-house ? — or, on the other hand, did 
this stone staircase at the foot of v|hioh Charles 
now stood, lead up to some other room besides 
the boudoir of the Crimson Apartments f Charles 
was determined to ascertain the point. He accord- 
ingly ascended the steps ; all was still ; there was 
no door on either side — no room, no recess where 
any one could be concealed ; and thus he crept 
noiselessly up until bis farther progress was barred 
by a door at the top of the staircase. He looked 
for the spring; it was there— and he therefore 
knew that he had reached the door leading into 
the boudoir, and that on the other side of the 
wooden barrier which now opposed him, there was 
tho superb mirror reaching to the floor. From a 
sense of delicacy towards the Princess, our hero 
was about to beat an immediate retreat from the 
vicinage of the boudoir, when certain words 
which suddenly smote his ears riveted him to the 
spot. 

“ And the poison will be of the deadliest kind P' 
— it was thus that the voice of the Princess her* 
self was speaking. “ You are sure that you are 
not deceiving me P" 

“Why should I deceive your Highness?" asked 
a voice which to the ear of Charles was utterly 
unknown. “ Have you not promised me gold P” 

“Truo!” ejaculated the Princess; “and a dis- 
guise to enable you to depart from the awful soli* 
tudo of that subterranean where for nearly a month 
past you have been hiding yourself. And now 
look you ! So soon as my object shall have been 
accomplished— so soon as my vengeance shall have 
been wreaked — in short, so soon as tho deadly 
venom which you, woman, undertake to provide, 
shall have done its work, then shall my promise to* 
wards yourself be kept! When atn X to have this 
poison ?" 

“To-morrow, without fail," was tho woman's 
response. “ This night will 1 brew it.” 

“ But have you the menus ? bavo you now all 
the ingredients that you require ?” demanded tho 
Princess. 

“ Last night 1 stole forth and procured the vari- 
ous herbs that I wanted ; and now that your 
Highness has furnished me with the article that 
Yov^promised to obtain in tho town- 


“Well then,” interrupted the Princess, *we 
thoroughly understand each other. Provide me 
with the poison that shall give mo the vengeance 
I seek ; and when its effect shall have proved to 
me that you have not deceived me, then shall my 
word bo kept with you. But beware how you 
trifle with me ! You said yesterday that we were 
in each other’s power : you forget how muoh more 
I you are in my power than I am in your's. For 
; look you ! this very day have I read a placard 
| which is posted up in the adjacent town, offering a 
j reward for your discovery—” 

I “ Well, I know that such a plaoard is issued,** 

| interrupted the woman. “ I myself told your 
I Highness that there was a reward set upon me.” 

I “ Nay, but there is even more than that,” inter- 
{ jected the Princess. 

| “ What mean you ?” demanded the voice of the 

woman. “ Somo fresh plaoard P” 

“ It may bo one which you have not seen, though 
j it appeared to have been posted for at least several 
| days. It is to the effect that whosoever may har- 
| hour you, becomes subjeot to the same pains 
i and penalties as those whereunto yourself are 
j liable ” 

“ Oh, is that all P" said tho woman's voice. 
“Every proclamation for tho capture of offenders 
contains a similar warning." 

“ But still that is not all," pursued the Princess. 
“ Listen ! If any person who has become amenablo 
i to the law for any offence save that of murder, 
shall prove instrumental in handing over La Dol- 
fina to justice, such person shall become purged 
and acquitted of the crime whereof he or she may 
have been culpable (murder still excepted). Now, 
woman, do you comprehend bow completely you 
are in my power, and hdw little I am in your's 
If you trifle with me or deceive me, I hand you 
over to the grasp of justice: and by so doing I 
have a right to claim full pardon and forgiveness 
for the part which I took in tho invasion of tho 
Tuscan territory. Yes— it is thus that you and I 
stand towards each other ; and if I bavo explained 
unto you all these facts, it is simply that there may 
bo no mistake between us, but that you may be 
fully sensible of what the consequences may be if 
you in any way trifle with or deceive me.” 

“And the Minister of Justice has issued such 
a placard as that 1” said tho woman in a tone of 
concentrated bitterness. “ Why, 'tis tho same as 
hunting one to death with bloodhounds ! I could 
not have believed it!” 

“ No matter to you,” responded tho Prinoaas, 
“ if you serve me faithfully, and thus ensure tho 
means of effecting your escape. Now, in ouo 
word, when shall you be prepared to restore unto 
mo that phial which I have given you ” 

“This phial which you have given me empty," 
answered La Dolfina, “ you shall find upon your 
dressing-table to-morrow, when you seek this bou- 
doir for your dinner-toilet. It will thon bo full 
of a white fluid, a few drops of which poured intf 
tho drink of your euetny, will bo sufficient. And 
now I will ask your Highness, when may I hope 
for tho realization of the promises you have made 
to me ? If there bo any delay in avonging your- 
self upon your enemy, whoever that enemy may 
be, you may try tho efficacy of the poison upon a 
dog — a cat — a rabbit ” 

“Enough!” interrupted the Princess. “You 
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may 'come to mo again at tbia tamo hour to* morrow 
night; and you ehall then receive tho purse of 
gold, and tho requisite disguise to enable you to 
accomplish your escape out of the Tuscan terri- 
tory. And now leave me." 

Charles Be Vere instantaneously extinguished 
his iamp, and glided noiselessly down the stone 
steps. With the utmost caution did he close 
tho door at the bottom of the descent; and 
all this was effected before the hideous dealer in 
poisons had emerged from the mirror-oontrived 
door above. Charles groped his way to the room 
where he had seen the stove and the articles of 
provender; and there he stationed himself, having 
dosed the door* In a few moments his ear oaugbt 
the sound of the shutting of the door at the bot- 
tom of the staircase; and he now knew that it 
must have been the noise which had startled him 
when he was about to destroy the documonts in 
the hall of assemblage. Tho hag wa9 now ap- 
proaching: he beard her footsteps — alight glim- 
mered through the chinks of the door of the room 
—then the door itself opened— and the woman 
appeared with a candlo in her hand. 

44 Not a word ! not a cry !” exclaimed our hero, 
suddenly emerging from behind the door as La 
Dolfina was entering. 

So startled was she that if he had not olutched 
at the candle it would have fallen from her grasp ; 
but when she beheld a very young and remarkably 
handsome man, and also perceived by his accent 
that be was not an Italian, she at once felt con- 
vinced that this must be the new Count of Came* 
rino — and she somewhat recovered her presence of 
mind. 

44 1 know you J” Charles went on to say. 44 You 
are the vile poison- vender of Florae*)." 

44 Aud you are the Lord Count of Camerino," 
replied the woman, 44 who escaped from amidst the 
Tuscan soldiery at Leghorn.’* 

4 ‘ You have about you a phial, and some drug or 
other article which has just been placed in your 
hand. Give them up to me !" added the young 
Count sternly. 

La Dolfina now looked frightened, for it natu- 
rally struck her that her recent discourse with the 
Princess must have been overheard. 

44 Give me those things, I repeat 1” exclaimed 
Charles, with almost a fierce impatience. 

“ .Remember, my lord,” said the woman, in a 
voice which trembled despite all her endeavours to 
assume a bold look of defiance, — 41 remember, my 
lord, we are in each other's power — ” 

4< Silenoe, wretch! and give me the phial and 
the drug !” ejaculated the young Count, now 
stamping his toot impatiently. 

With quivering hands La Dolfina produoed a 
little toilet- bo tile, and a small packet enveloped in 
a blue paper, — saying at the same time, 44 if you 
have heard anything, my lord, you must not judge 
me too harshly.” 

44 Silence, woman !” interrupted our hero : 
* jpeak only when I question you !V 

He turned towards tlm cupboard, and took forth 
tho bundle of herbs which he had previously seen 
there. Opening the lid of the stove, he threw 
therein those herbs and that little packet which he 
had reoeived from the woman : he then broke up 
some bits of the dry wood ; and drawing back the 
ventilator, he souu beheld the Heines rising up in 


the stove, the funnel or pipe of which communi- 
cated with one of the ohimoeys of the edifice. 

44 Now, vile woman," said our boro, 11 the means 4 
for browing your devilish compounds are destroyed. 
You will remain here a prisoner, until I shall havd 
made up my mind how to dispose of you." ? 

44 Suffer me to depart, my lord!” cried La Dol> 
fina, falling upon her knees ; 44 and I swear thaT 
I will not betray you, nor the ladies that are wit( 
you !" 

44 1 make no terms with you— and I t#ko nq 
own precautions,” said Charles. 44 Remain hefe, j 
repeat. You shall be provided with food." 

While thus speaking, be had lighted his lamp < 
and he had previously noticed that there was s 
massive bolt outside the door, so that he was not 
speaking at random when he bade the woman re- 
main a prisoner there. She threw herself with a 
moan upon the heap of wood ; And she gave vent 
to piteous lamentations as Charles withdrew from 
her presence. But when onoe the door was olosed 
upon her, she either ceased to abandon herself to 
useless demonstrations of grief, or olse the mas- 
siveness of the door itself beat baok the sounds of 
her mingled ipge and woe. 

Charles now bent his steps along the corridor, 
towards tho hall of assembly : but soarcely had uc 
opened the door when he was startled on beholding 
a light in the middle of the apartment, and at the 
same instant be became aware of the presence of 
three individuals muffled in cloaks. 

44 Do Vere!” ejaculated one; and it struck out 
hero that the voice was familiar to him. 

But not another moment had he for reflection; 
for like three tigers springing upon one and th« 
same prey, did the men fly at him— the lamp wai 
dashed from his hand— he was hurled against tbt 
wall— and consciousness abandoned him. 

As he gradually awoke to his senses, he beoamr 
aware that he was in utter darkness, and he expe 
rieneed a pain at the baok of his head. Presently, 
as his recollections began to arrange themselves if 
his mind, and be felt about for the lamp, his hand 
encountered the hilt of a dagger, which proved to 
be sticking through the lapel of his coat. It was 
not the poniard be had brought with him, for this 
latter lay by his side. He felt to ascertain if he 
were woundod by the fir9t-mentiobed dagger ; but 
he was not. He now comprehended what had 
happoued. The force with which he had been 
hurled down, had stunned him : but one of the 
villains bad evidently dealt a blow with the dagger 
at him, at tho same time— and then as he lay mo- 
tionless and no sound was heard from his lips, it 
was naturally at once concluded that he bad been 
stabbed to the heart. 

Having discovered the lamp, Charles lighted it 
by means of the materials he had brought with 
him for the purpose : the globe was smashed — it 
was otherwise injured— but fortunately all the oil 
had not run out. Clutching bis own lung dagger 
in one band, and holding the lamp in the other, 
Charles proceeded to reconnoitre. All was silent. 
The lantern, candle, or lamp — whatever it woro 
which the three men had with them — was gone ; 
and Charles felt almost convinced that they had 
departed altogether from the subterranean. A 
sudden thought struck him. He glanced towards 
the stone iu the centre of the pavement ; aud a 
cry of rage escaped him, as he perceive i \ that 




/> 'hid been taken out and the tin box was 
gone ! 

« Ah, that voice,” thought our hero, “ which 
ejaculated tny name ! Now I remember it 1 It 
was Raguso’e ! They were three of the conspira- ! 
♦ora ! and they knew of the existence of the cor- , 
respondence in the tin box ! They came to fetoh j 
it, and have doubtless fled !** 

Charles continued his way, but cautiously and 
warily, towards the stone steps leading up into the 
summer-house ; and he beheld no one. But still 
he was not completely satisfied that the men had 
taken their departure. They might have pene- 
trated up into the mansion, where perhaps they 
would be wej^romed by the Princess of Spartivento ; 
for of her out hero conceived a worse opinion 
than evor. He resolved to retrace his way through 
the subterraneans. He did so : be satisfied him- 
self that! La Dolfina was still in safe custody : he 
th/n crfrt up to the door opening into the boudoir 


— but all was still within. He was now wmvluoe* 
that Rsguso and his comrades had really fled; and 
he again retraced his way towards the summer- 
house. There he in safety made his egress ; and 
threading his steps through the garden, he as- 
cended the private staircase towards his own cham- 
ber. On arriving there, he drank a deep draught 
of water, for pain had rendered him athirst. He 
retired to rest ; and though he had ao much to 
occupy bis thoughts, he nevertheless speedily sank 
into the arms of slumber* 

When he awoke in the morning, there was still a 
slight— though very slight pain at the back of his 
head ; but in no other respect did he experienot 
any evil consequences from the rough usage sus- 
tained at the hands of Baguso and his comradoa. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

AW ARRIVAL AT THE MANSION. 

It may bo easily supposed that our hero began to 
reflect well and deliberately upon the various in* 
cidents of the precoding night. That the Princess 
of Spartivento had purposed to avail herself of the 
hideous services of La Dolfina for some detest* 
able object, was only too apparent. She needed 
poison for tho purpose of wreaking a deadly ven- 
geance. 

“ On whom P” asked our hero : and then, as he 
could not possibly fancy wbat ideas the Princess 
had conceived in reference to her sister and him* 
self, he naturally answered his own question by 
saying, “ It is on me that she seeks to be avenged ! 
Yes-* I have wounded her pride — I have humi- 
liated the haughty woman— and it is for me that 
she craves the possession of poison ! But heaven 
has interposed to rescue me from her power, and to 
nave Aar f rom committing another crime I” 

Then he reflected how he should prooeed in the 
matter, — whether he should at once aocuse and 
upbraid ber, and order her to quit his mansion— 
or whether he should dissemble for awhile that he 
might make up his mind with more deliberation 
how he should act. At all events, he was deter- 
mined to satisfy himself if possible that there was 
no mistuke in bis conjecture, and that it was 
voritably against his own life the vile ereature had 
been plotting. 

What was he to do with La Dolfina P Here 
was another subject for bewilderment. If he 
bonded her over to justice, she would turn round 
and betray the part which he and the two ladies 
had taken in the landing at Leghorn. It was 
true that he himself might procure his own im- 
punity and pardon by claiming the benefit held 
out by the placard published in referenoe to the 
iniquitous woman : it was also true that he had 
little reason to care for whatever might happen to 
the Princess of Spartivento but then there was 
tho Countess of Milazzo, whom he esteemed and 
respected, whom he had vowed to love as a friend, 
and not one single hair of whose head would he 
allow to be injured ! Well then, he came to the 
conclusion that the affair of La Dolfina must 
also stand over for the present. 

But if the young Count of Camerino were thus 
on the one hand bewildered by bis reflections, on 
the other hand there were circumstances which 
also caused him the utmost pain. The instruc- 
tions loft by his deceased benefactor in reference 
to the contents of the tin box had not beon ful* ! 
filled. Nor could they be now accomplished ; — I 
and what was worse, it was impossible to say for ' 
what purpose Raguso and his comrades had taken 
away tho papers, or how an accident might cause 
publicity to be given to their contents. Charles 
felt however that he himself was not to be blamed 
in the matter, for that he had done his best, and 
he bad been frustrated by events over which be 
could not possibly exercise any control. 

When the young Count of Camerino met tho 
ladies and Signor Palmas at the breakfast-table, 
he found it a hard task to dissemble his sense of 
tarthing and abhorrence towards the Princess of 


Spartivento. But as he had made up his mind to 
become convinced thoroughly of her iniquitous in- 
tentions towards himself, ere be tore the mask 
from her countenance, he strained every nerve to 
avoid the betrayal of deep execration he now '/x- 
perienoed for her character. r 

The morning repast was scarcely over, when a 
footman entered the room to inform the young 
Count that a gentleman wished to see him on par- 
ticular business. Our hero proceeded to the apart- 
ment to which the gentleman had been shown \ 

, and though the whiskers and moustache, as well 
as the tuft upon the chin, had been dose shaven, 

! yet Charles at once recognized the countenance of 
Signor Voitura. 

“ What ! is it possible P you here !” ejaculated 
Charles, at once proffering his hand ; for he had 
conceived a better opinion of Voitura than of most 
of the other conspirators. 

j “ Yes — I am come to claim your hospitality,** 

■ replied Stefano, ** until the storm blows over.** 

" You are welcome,” responded Charles. “ What 
j tidings of the Marquis P” 

“ Alas ! my noble kinsman was severely 
wounded,’* f rejoined Voitura : M but he was got 
safe on board the ship which made good its re- 
treat uninjured by tho cannon of the Castle. 
And so I have to congratulate you on succeeding 
te the titles and estates of Camerino P” 

"Yes : an inheritance which liras most unlooked 
for 1° answered our hero. M But tell me, Signor 
Voitura— how is it that you eeeajped not in the 
ship ?’* 

° One of our boats got stranded— but it was 
fortunately under oover of a friendly Sardinian 
schooner ; and the soldiers who were pursuing us 
in other boats, lost sight of us. To be brief, we 
were landed at night-time, farther down theooasti 
and we made our way into the interior of the 
country.” * 

“ Who were with you in the boat P” inquired 
Charles. 

“ Spezxi — Adriano Collatti — Raguso — and 
another or two.’* 

" Ah, Raguso l** — but the momentary suspicion 
vhich arose in our hero’s mind, implicating 
j Voitura in the outrage of the preceding night, was 
instantaneously dispelled by the calm collected ex- 
| pression of frankness which the Italian’s features 
wore. (< Did you keep together P or did you 
separate P” 

“ Oh, we all dispersed and went different ways,” 
answered Voitura. ”1 came to this neighbour- 
hood — I heard that tho new Count of Camerino 
had arrived with two ladies— and from the descrip- 
tion I received, 1 felt assured who they must be. 
Then 1 resolved upon seeking your lordship’s hos- 
pitality — which you have granted me.” 

“ Do you happen to be aware,” inquired Charley 
after a pause, “ whether there be any secret place 
of concealment attached to this mansion— or any- 
where in the neighbourhood P” 

“ I have heard that there is,” responded Yoi- 
tura : M I think Raguso or Spezzi told me so— 
but I am not oertain. At all events I cgi ignorant 
of the secret itself.” 

“ I rather think,” resumed Charier, after 
another pause, during which he again reflected 
whether he should say any more or not, ”, that i 
.aw Signor Raguso last night—” 
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M Ah !” ejaculated Voitura, “ Has he also 
sought jour bospitalitj P” 

and for a moment Charles looked 
fcqenly upon Voitura. “.No matter!”— and now 
hwjent on to say hurriedly, “You may stand in 
neec* of refreshment p Come to the breakfast- 
room) sphere you will find those ladies to whom you 
ere now'alluded. Signor Palmas is, 1 think, also 
there.” 

Stefano Voitura aocompaned the young Count 
of Camerino to the breakfast room, where his pre- 
sence Caused some surprise. Palmas was grieved 
on learning how severely wounded was bis noble 
client the Marquis of Ortona : the Princess and 
Countess asked many anxious questions in refer- 
ence to the results of the disastrous enterprise. 
An hour or two passed in a discourse which was 
thus fraught with a painful degree of interest ; 
and then Charles went forth to ramble in the gar- 
den, and to be alone with his own thoughts. Signor 
Paluias proceeded into the town to see Signor Ben- 
venuto on business ; and the Countess di Milazzo 
presently retired to her own boudoir to think over 
her love for Charles and to strengthen her mind 
with the assurance that it bad resulved itself into 
a true Platonic friendship. Signor Woitura re- 
mained alone with the Princess of Spartivonto. 

“ How progress matters,” asked Stefuno, “ with 
the new possessor of the proud title and vast 
estates of Camerino ?” 

The Princess looked hard at Voitura, and said, 
“ I had my suspicion from the first that you came 
hither with some ulterior intent. I am now con- 
vinced of it. Speak frankly, Signor Voitura.” 

“Yes— frankly to your Highness; but in the 
presence of your sister the Countess I was afraid.” 

“And why so P” asked the Princess quickly. 
“Do not hesitate ! — tell me candidly what you 
think and mean.” 

“ Yes,” said Voiturft, “ there must indeed be 
candour and frankness on the part of those who 
■till adhere to the good cause, desperate though 
its present prospects may seem to be ! Your 
Highness will not therefore bo offended on your 
sister’s behalf if I state that I did entertain some 
little suspicion that the handsome young English- 
man had made some impression on her heart, 
when she pleaded for him eloquently, and looked 
at him anxiously at the time he was confronted 
with Fossano ” 

“ Well, but you know that I am stanch P” said 
the Prinoess. 

“ Oh, of that there can be no doubt !” ejaculated 
Voitura with enthusiasm. “ I will tell you frankly 
what has been done. I was here last night with 
Spezzi and Kaguso -— ” 

“ Here P” said the PrinoeaB. 

“ In the subterraneans of the mansion. Does 
not your Highness know of their existence ?” 

“ Ah ! you were here last night P — for what 
purpose ?” 

“ To obtain possession of a most important cor* 
respondence — that ^auarespondence which impli- 
cated Charles Albert as a dabbler in Secret So. 
cieties anA Carbonarism, and which would compel 
his son Victor Emmanuel to interfere on behalf of 
any ofdbur friends who might fall into the hands 
of tbp Tuscan authorities. For King Victor 
Emmjanuel of Piedmont would do anything to save 
w htt*pe would call his father’s honour /” 


| “ I comprehend,” said the Princess* “ And that 

correspondence P” 

“ I knew where it was,” replied Voitura : “ my 
kinsman, the Marquis of Ortona had told me. 
Therefore I came 1 &b 6 night with Kaguso and 
Spezzi to take possession; and we obtained the 
conviction that this young Englishman— this new 
Count— had learnt of the existence of the docu- 
ments ” 

“ What reason have you for the opinion P” 

“ Because the stone beneath which the tin box 
was concealed, was very recently disturbed ; and 
Do Voro himself was in the subterranean.” 

“What !” ejaculated the Princess: “Do Vere in 
the subterranean ?” — and she was almost fright- 
ened at the thought. 

“ Ah ! your Highness may well look startled,” 
said Voitura, who was very far from comprehend- 
ing the cause of Bianca’s emotion. “It was the 
maddest thing that ever the late Count cuuld have 
done to leave his property and the secrets of his 
mansion in the keeping of this young Englishman. 
It was with a traitorous intent to ruin u*>, and 
with no genuine fervour, that he shouted for the 
republic at Leghorn. And now he will as a matter 
of course prevent the brethren of the Secret So r 
ciety from any longer making this place the head- 
quarters of the district. But thank heaven ! we 
have got tho precious correspondence out of his 
grasp ; or else he would no doubt have givon it 
up sooner or later to the King of Sardinia or to 
the Tuscan Grand Duke.” 

“ And you say that he was last night in the 
subterranean P” 

“Wo met him there. He came with a lamp 
ust after we ourselves had entered the hall of 
conclave : but Kaguso flew at him like a tiger and 
must have stunned him, while Spezzi struck at 
him with his dagger: and to tell your Highness 
he truth, we thought we had left him for dead. 
Then it was determined that I Bhou d come here 
early this morning, under some pretenev, to confer 
with your Highness, and secretly to explain what 
had become of De Voro, whom wo took it tor 
granted wo had loft a corpse in the subterranean. 
But on reaching the mansion und uUVcting to in- 
quire for the young Count of C'amorino, 1 was 
astounded on being quietly informed that his lord- 
ship had just finished breakfast, and would m#o 
me. He does not appear to have been much in- 
ured ; and Spczzi’s dagger must have missed its 
blow/' 

“ Tbo young Count said nothing upon the sub- 
eefc — at least not in my hearing/' observed the 
Princess in a thoughtful manner. “ Whut could 
be his motive for this concealment r” 

‘It, is ineligible,” answered Voitura. “Ho 
most likely obtained bis knowledge of the subter- 
raneans from some paper found amongst the 
documents of the deceased Count; and presuming 
our Highness and your sister to bo ignorant ou 
the point, be held it to be a seciot which was not 
to be disclosed. This fact more than anjthixg 
proves his intention to abolish the rightf ul uses of 
the subterraneans altogether. In short, he is no 
7 riend to Italy — and nothing favuumblo is to be 
expected of him.” 

“Then what would you suggest?” asked the 
Princess. 

* lean suggest nothing,” responded Voitura } 
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*• because I am convinced that jour sister loves this 
young Englishman — ” 

“ Ah !” interjected the Princess, her countenance 
becoming white. “ You have indeed hit upon the 
truth— ’'and then she abruptlj checked her- 
self. 

“ I understand your Highness !” said Voitura. 
“You yourself being stanch to the Italian cause, 
are disgusted and indignant that your sister could 
possibly be weak and degenerate enough to bestow 
herself on one who is a traitor to the cause l And 
therefore you have no longer any love for that 
self-abasing sister of your’a— 

"True! true!” cried the Princess. "But go 
on, signor : tell me what you mean.” 

“ Your Highness would not hesitate to behold 
your sister involved in the same ruin whioh should 
overtake the young man who perhaps is her lover 
—perhaps already her paramour ” 

“ And what ruin is this unto whioh you allude P” 
asked the Prinoess, with much anxiety of manner. 

" If the young Englishman were at once de- 
livered up to justice— instantaneously handed over 
to the Tuscan authorities,” resumed VoitUra, “ he 
would be summarily disposed of by the hand of 
the executioner. Your sister, being inculpated 
with him, would bo confined in a fortress for a 
lengthened period— perhaps for life !— while your 
Highness would purobase complete forgiveness 
and pardon at the hands of the Tuscan Govern- 
ment.” 

“But of what avail,— of what avail, Signor Voi- 
tura,” demanded the Princess, with a fover of in- 
creasing anxiety, " for me to render my own name 
infamous by surrendering up my sister and that 
young man, although she be degraded in her love 
for him, and although he be her paramour?” 

"There are several reasons wherefore I urge 
such a course,” answored Signor Voitura. “In 
the first place your Highness would only be per- 
forming a duty towards the Secret Society by 
bringing down condign punishment upon the heads 
of those guilty persons, no matter from what source 
that chastisement may be evoked. For is it not a 
rule with us to strike by the hand of friend or foe 
when a blow is to be struck and we have the power 
to deal it P The noxt reason I would advance is the 
f set that your Highness will be assuring your own 
eutety ; and in case suspicion should have already 
fastened itself upon you, or be winding its reptile 
way towards you, you will all in a moment place 
yourself high above the necessity of apprehending 
it. And there is another motive which must bo 
equally well weighed ; and that is in connexion With 
this mansion. In all this part of Italy the subter- 
raneans of this edifice furnish the only convenient 
place where the faithful patriots may meet ; and if 
the doors thereof be closed against us, farewell to 
all our organization— all, our discipline — all our 
inodes of secret communication, throughout a terri- 
tory where it is so highly important for us to gain 
ground instead of losing it ' Therefore tho man- 
sion must be got into the possession of some friend. 
What if this young Englishman were either put 
to death or condemned to perpetual imprisonment ? 
—his newly-acquired estates would be confiscated 
by the Government— they would speedily bo put up 
to auction— and the Marquis of Ortona would pur- 
chase them. Or if my kinsman eould not command 
sufficient funds for the purpose ” 


"Oh, that could be easily managed !” interjected 
the Prinoess : " my means could furnish all that 
would be needful to supply the deficiency on Or, 
tuna’s part. I must confess, Signor VoituM/' 
continued Bianca, after some little deliberation. 
" that you have combined a mass of arguments to 
prove to me the propriety, if not the absqHte ne- 
cessity, of taking a particular step, 1 will think 
over it.” 

" Remember, signora,” said Voitura, impres- 
sively,—" remember that if you hesitate on your 
sister’s account, you have sworn that the cause of 
Italian freedom shall be dearer to you than all other 
loves I” 

“ I know it— I know it ! You need not remind 
me of this !”— and a$Kd the Prinoess reflected pro- 
foundly. " But if I assented to your propositions,” 
she resumed, after a long pause, " how would you 
counsel me to act f by what means Bhould 1 sur- 
render my sister and her paramour into the hands 
of justice P” 

" A singlo line penned in a billet, with your sig- 
nature, and addressed to the Mayor of the adjacent 
town, would sdfllco. Decide at once. Princess ! I 
will becoiqp the bearer of tho note; and then I 
will hasten away and carry the intelligence of all 
that has happened to ray kinsman the Marquis of 
Ortona, who will applaud -tho action on your 
part.” 

“No, signor— not now! not now !” replied the 
Princess hurriedly. "It is something to be re- 
flected upon. But, Ah! you yourself ” 

"Ob, signora! how you wrong me!” ejaculated 
Stefano, at once comprehending what tho Princess 
was about to say. “ Do you think that I would do 
aught which should compromise you? — yew who 
are so stanch, so firm in tho good cause. Heaven 
forbid ! I would sooner face the gibbet or dare tho 
dungeon, than think of assuring my own safety by 
a deed so foul !” ' 

" Forgive me, . signor — forgive me,” said the 
Princess, extending her hand, which tho young 
man took and pressed with mingled respectfulness 
and admiration to his lips. " In a few hours 1 will 
give you my decision. Meanwhile you will romaiu 
here ; and despite the violence you may do to your 
feelings, you must nevertheless dissemble towards 
the young Englishman.” 

The Princess now withdrew from the apartment 
where this colloquy had taken place; and she re- 
paired to her boudoir. There, throwing herself 
upon a sofa, she gave way to her reflections. 

She had been led on by Voitura’s discourse to 
listen to his proposal and the arguments by which 
he had backed it, just in the same way as all per- 
sons wish to attain an insight into any circum- 
stances that may by any possibility be associated 
with their own concerns. And there was also a 
certain presentient feeling in her soul that if her 
own projects should not be carried to a successful 
issue, other channels wero being suggestively 
opened unto which she might be glad to have re- 
course. For if she mights* have love, she would 
at least have vengeance !— and therefore everything 
that she had heard from Voitura’s became of 
importance amidst the topics of this Dad woman’s 
thoughts. 

“And so Charles visitod the subterranean last 
night?” she presently said to herself. "Bit 
redly ho did not discover La Doltlaa? If s\ there 
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would have been an arrest— -a disturbance ! — he 
would certainly have captured her at any risk and 
peril to himself ; for never, with his high notions 
impropriety and honour, would he have allowed her 
tosremain concealed beneath his roof! And he 
wotf Id have spoken of the circumstance ; for that 
wouk* have been something that he would not have 
considered himself bound to hide* Or he would 
have secretly consulted Palmas — they would have 
been closeted together t But nothing of all this 
has happened ; and therefore La Dolfina is still safe 
in hen> hiding-place. Besides, ’tie evident from 
what Voitura said, that Charles went only to the 
subterranean to assure himself that the private 
correspondence was safely concealed there; and 
doubtless on regaining his senses after that blow 
that he received, he was only too glad to hasten 
back to his own apartment. But Ah ! why should 
I not descend into the subterranean and ascertai n 
for myself, beyond mere conjecture, that La Dolfina 
is safe, and that she is progressing well with the 
task that she has taken in hand ?” 

Tet though the Princess mentally put this ques- 
tion to herself, she did not movo from the sofa : — 
on the contrary, she felt her soul recoiling from the 
bare idea of seeking that detestable wiman amidst 
the deep silence and awful gloom of the vaults be- 
neath the mansion. The daring courage of Bianca 
dissolved at the thought of finding herself face to 
face with that wretch who dealt with such a hide- 
ous skill in subtle poisons. The Princess might 
have faced a lion if need had been : but she could 
not bring herself to penetrate voluntarily into a 
morass where a venomous reptile was gliding. 
Though prepared in the depths of her own soul to 
commit the darkest crimes, yet Bianca shuddered 
at the image of the woman whom she had invoked 
to assist her in that pathway of turpitude. 

“No!” she said to herself; “I will not go! 
Who can tell what suo^ a fiend-like creature may 
do to me? Besides, it is but a matter of a few 
hours, and I shall know whether 1 have anything 
to look for in that quarter or not. What were her 
words P That when I seek my boudoir for the 
dinner-toilet, 1 shall find the phial upon the table. 
Well and good ! If it be there, all will have gone 
well with her: but if it be not there, it will then 
be time enough for me to ascertain what has be- 
come of her.” 

Such were the reflections of the Princess of 
Spartivento with regard to La Dolfina ; and then, 
as the impassioned woman pressed her hands to her 
throbbing brows, she mentally apostrophized our 
young hero in terms that were fully consistent with 
the agitated condition of her feelings. 

*• Ob, beautiful youth! why were wo ever des- 
tined to meet? Why were you so suddenly 
thrown into my path P — was it to be unto me a 
source of happiness or misery P Wuat may I now 
expect P Ob, this love of mino! how fierce and 
yet how tender! — how strong is it in itself, and yet 
what a weakness is it ! 0 Charles ! shall I ever 

clasp thee in arms p w iU thy head ever be 

pillowed upon this breast P will thy lips ever meet 
mine ? Dj* 6 I hope to inspire thee with one 
scintillatUm of that mighty flame of passion which 
burns Had rages with volcanic fury in the depths of 
my owjb bosom ? or art thou too deeply enamoured 
of Luiia P No, no ! it is impossible that you can 
prefoJ the sentimental Lucia to my impassioned 


self ! It is but the delusion of the moment under 
which thou art labouring ! At all events let me think 
that I can yet bring thee to love me. Without 
that hope 1 should die ! — without that idea I should 
swallow the poison which I intend for another f* 

Then the Princess— closing hor eyes, and plaoing 
her hands over them, as if hermetically to seal 
them in such a way that she might shut out all 
external objects -—abandoned herself to delicious 
and luxurious thoughts, — giving full scope to her 
imagination, and buoying up her fancy with the 
idea that every obstacle had been set aside and 
that she was now happy in the possession of the 
young Englishman’s love. 

But suddenly an idea struck her; and starting 
up from the sofa, with a dead pallor upon her 
countenance, she ejaculated, “ Good heavens! what 
will ho think when he beholds her whom he now 
loves falling dead at his feet P Will he believe 
that it was apoplexy P or will be suspect foul play P 
No — it is impossible that be can suppose me 
capable of such a crime ! Impossible ! And I 
will tell him that it is in consequent of all the 
excitement through which my poor sister has re- 
cently passed— and I will shed torrents of teara 

Oh, I will dissemble ! And then, to be alone 

beneath this roof with Charles — without a rival — 
in full freedom to practise all a woman's wiles and 
blandishments towards him— Oh ! is it possible 
that I can fail P Must I not succeed P must I not 
conquer P and must not he succumb P Am I not 
grandly handsome ? If the image of my sister 
cannot be banished from his memory by the actual 
presence of such a face and form as these” — and 
she was now contemplating herself in the mirror 
— “ then may it be said that never yet was there 
a veritable spell in woman's beauty ! Oh, yos! I 
shall succeed! — I shall succeed! But if not P — 
Ah ! tbon life will have nothing to induce me to 
cling to it!— the whole world will become a waste 
to my contemplation— and death shall release me 
from my miseries ! And not alone to the silent 
grave will I go ! No ! — for if he will not be mine, 
he shall not live to become another's !” 

Such a terrible expression swept over her coun- 
tenance as she came to this resolve, that she was 
absolutely frightened at her own looks; and she 
abruptly turned away from the mirror which re- 
flected them. Then she threw henelf again upon 
the sofa; and it was in the following channel that 
her thoughts next flowed : — 

“How is it that I have become thus changed— 
and all in a few days P To think that 1 whose 
virtue was bo strong that my very look Overawed 
the libortine — to think that i who was never wont 
to harbour an impure thought— should now be 
ready— aye, and madly yearn to throw myself into 
the arms of this young man ! To think that I 
who was so proud of my unblemished reputation, 
and who would soonor have perished than descend 
from the pedestal of purity even to win the favour 
of a Eing, should now be willing to become the 
mistress — aye, the slave of this English youth ! 
Can lore do all this P has love that power? Oh, 
where are all the oaths that I have sworn on be- 
half of the cause of Italian freedom P— oaths that 
over and over again I have repeated in the pre- 
sence of the efligy of my perished husband P Where 
are they P Scattered to the winds !— and all by 
the potent wand of love ! Oh, who ahail talk of 
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the might of Emperors and the power of Kings — 
of the strength of armies upon the land or of 
naries upon the sea— when viewed in comparison 
with the might, the power, and the strength of 
love P For, Oh! we are not the willing votaries 

but the victims of that deity ! Ah ! what would 

1 give to rend the chains which are now upon me ! 
—to throw off the influences which have fastened 
themselves upon me ! Ho ! it is impossible ! This 
>ove of mine may ever cling to me as a curse 
fatal as Dejanira’s poisoned garment— and I the 
while powerless to put it away from me ! But let 
me not despond ! No, no ! 1 must indulge in wild 
burning hope !— or else— or else there were in- 
deed naught left to live for ! — and ’tie hope only 
that now beckons me onward in my stupendous 
pathway of crime l** 

The reader may now be enabled to judgr through 
what varying phases of feeling the Princess was 
rapidly borne, — how at one time she was floating 
onward on the sunny waters of the paradise which 
her own imagination created— and how at another 
moment she was plunged deep down into the 
vortex of a volcano where fires were fiercely raging, 
—how she strove to reason herself against remorse 
and buoy herself up with hope — how she bad her 
•yes open to the horrors of the oareer which she 
was pursuing, yet sought to blind herself against 
them— and how her fancy at one time revelled in 
an elysium delicious and luxurious beyond de- 
scription — and how at another it depicted horrors 
than which pandemonium itself had nothing more 
frightful ! 

At length the Princess endeavoured to fly away 
Vom thought itself; and moreover she did not 
caoose to remain too long separated from her 
sister, for fear lest she should be furnishing an 
epportunity for Lucia to enjoy the society of the 
young Count. The Princess accordingly descended j 
into the garden, where however she did not find * 
Do Vere at all — but Lucia in conversation with 
Voitura and Palmas ; the last- mentioned individual 
having just returned from bis visit to Signor Ben- 
venuto. 

The time passed on until the dinner hour was 
approaching ; and then the Prinoess of Spartivento 
returned to her boudoir. It was in a state of the 
most anxious suspense that she entered the room; 
und with a still greater tension of the feelings did 
she advance towards the toilet- table. Then all in 
a moment the most powerful revulsion took place, 
as if the entire mechanism of life took a new 
movement within her, when on the toilet-table 
she beheld the phial. 

Yes— it was there. She took it up : it was very 
nearly filled to the stopper with a fluid completely 
colourless and pellucid like water. 

"The woman has kept her wovd!” said the 
P. inoeis, with a feeling of indescribable triumph : 
and having locked up thb phial in a bureau, for 
tear leat by any accident it might be broken, she 
rang the bell to summon the handmaidens who 
were appointed to attend upon her. 

When her toilet was completed, she dismissed 
them : she concealed the phial about her person ; 
and she descended* to the drawing-room. Her 
sister Lucia was already there ; and Charles was 
showing her a beautiful book of prints which he 
had that afternoon discovered in the library of his 
mansion. He was making some remark upon one * 


of the pictures, and Lucia was gazing up at him 
with that look of modest friendly familiarity 
which she was now acoustomed to assume towards 
him when they were alone together. It was ju^T 
such a look as a sister might bend upon a brothe r 
but to the distorted fancy of the Priacess ^.in- 
stantaneously assumed another appearaoee.y She 
thought it was a look of fondest love which her 
sister and the young Count were exchanging, and 
that all the tenderest intelligence was flashing in 
warm transfusion betwixt the eyes of both. For 
a moment Bianca bit her lips with rage : but this 
evidence of what she felt passed unnoticed alike 
by Charles and Luoia. Palmas end Voitura almost 
immediately afterwards made their appearance in 
the drawing-room: and the conversation became 
general until a circumstance oecurred which sud- 
denly startled the whole party. 

This was nothing else than the appearance of 
half-a-doaen cavalry soldiers, with an officer a 
little way in advance, approaching up the shady 
avenue leading towards the mansion. 

" All is lost !" murmured the Countess of Mi- 
lazzo, with a voice and look of terror : but it was 
towards our hero that her eyes were turned, 
thereby involuntarily showing that it was only for 
him she was smitton with apprehension. 

The Princess and Voitura exchanged rapid re- 
gards — the former full of rage at the looks of her 
sister— but Stefauo meaning to convey a regret 
that his proposal of the morning was now antici- 
pated by the arrival of the offioers of justice. 

"All need not be lost,” Signor Palmas hastened 
to observe. " Many reasons may bring these sol- 
diers to the bouse besides the intention of arresting 
anybody.” 

“ And if an arrest were contemplated,” our hero 
hastened to add, " those men would scarcely show 
themselves thus in front of the house, thereby 
giving us warning and time for flight ; but they 
would have advanced, separately and stealthily, to 
surround us.” 

" Put a bold face upon it, my lord,” said Signor 
Palmas, " and go and see what they want. Or 
shall If” 

“Not so, my dear friend,” responded Charles. 
** I will follow your advice— l will go out to them 
myself.” 

The young Connt accordingly quitted the room ; 
and desoending the staircase, ho reached the marble 
steps of the front-door just as the officer and his 
little troop rode up to the entrance 

“ Have I the honour of speaking to the Count 
of Camerino P” inquired the officer, carrying hit 
hand to his cap with a military alute. 

Charles bowed an affimativa 

" I thought you must be his lordship,” pursued 
the Lieutenant; "for I heard in the neighbour- 
hood enough to prepare me to behold precisely 
such a personage as I have now the honour to 
address.” 

" And what mav be your business, signor P” in- 
quired Charles, who scarawy l^new whether he 
had most to hope or fear ; and yet n«,was perhaps 
more inclined towards the favourable ^ew of the 
matter. 

“ Your lordship has doubtless beard o\ a cer- 
tain treasonable and piratical attempt makp by a 
horde of desperadoes upon the city of Leghorn P” 

" Yes— I have beard something of the mister/ 
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replied our hero, maintaining the utmost compo- 
sure of countenance. 

“ Well, coy lord,” resumod the officer “ But, 

ky the bye, I ought to ask your lordship’s pardon 
for detaining you out here in the cold air ” 

“Not at all. You have doubtless a duty toper- 
form, ’ said the young Count. “ Proceed.” 

“ My (explanations shall soon be given,” con- 
tinued the lieutenant. “ It is said that two Pied- 
montese ladies of rank — a Princess anda Countess 
— were actually and positively engaged in that af- 
fair : itr is even believed that they fought, disguised 
in male apparel -that they escaped, though it is 
not known how— for all the information which has 
been obtained is very vaguo indeed upon the 
point—” 

“So it would appear, signor,” said our hero, 
with a smile of good-natured affability. 

“You are right, my lord : and therefore you 
pee bow meagre the instructions are upon which I 
am acting. However, to be brief, it is supposed 
that the two ladies I apeak of have come some- 
where into this part of the country— and of course 
the authorities will arrest them if they can catch 
hold of them.*' 

“ And what, then, do you require of Inc, signor P” 
asked our hero. 

“ Simply, my lord, that you will give the assur- 
ance that the two ladies who I understand arrived 
on a visit to your mansion the day before yester- 
day, early in the morning, are not those of whom 
I am in search. Indeed, it is a mere matter of 
form, my lord ” 

“ Of course— I understand it in that light,** in- 
terjected Charles, with a smile. “ And thus, as 
you have anticipated my answer, perhaps you will 
alight and partake of Borne refreshments?” 

“ I thank your lordship. A glass of wine here 
at the entrance, and a dram for each of my men 

but we have not tyne to dismount — we must 

rido on into the town and make our report to the 
Mayor.” 

“You shall have refreshments immediately!” 
exclaimed our hero: and summoning a lacquey, he 
gave the necessary orders. “ Have you reoeived 
any description of the personal appearance of tho 
two ladies F” ho proceeded to ask, again addressing 
himself to the officer. 

“ No, my lord — only that they are supposed to 
be very handsome. But then so many of the sex 
answer to this description— G-od bless their hearts ! 
that it is as vague as if a person was told to go 
out and catch an animal with a tail— and inas- 
much as there are very few animals without tails, it 
would be difficult to know which particular species 
was meant. But touching and concerning these 
ladies of yours, my lord, you have not yet given 
me the formal pledge I require, and which as an 
honourable man you will of course consider as 
binding as an oath.” 

“ Here are the refreshments !” interjected 
Charles, who for a fow minutes bad vainly buoyed 
himself up with that the business was 

quite set atarttf^-whereas he now found it re- 
opened, arc'll pointed demand made for a formal 
and dirvJt answer. 

lleAcnsied himself to do the honours of the 
well-lVden tray which the footman had brought 
out, ifjhd another lacquey was employed in distri- 
buting the glasses and handing cakes. 


“ Your wine is excellent, my lord,” said the 
officer, as he began sipping a second glass. “ What 
with youth, and good looks, a noble title, a 
splendid mansion, and such a cellar as this wine 
is a specimen of, you have everything to make 
life happy. And now my lord, with thanks for 
your kindness, we will take our departure.” 

“ Good evening to you, lieutenant,” said our 
hero. “ I am sorry you oannot remain to drink a 
bottle of this wine since you relish it. But good 
evening.” 

“ Good evening, my lord-— Ah, I forgot ! 
Your lords' lip’s assurance, on your sacred word of 
honour as a gentleman, that those ladies— — ' ” 

“ My cousins,’* interjected Charles. 

“Ah, your lordship’s cousins? Oh, well, if 
that’s the case, then, I'm sure we need not. look 
here any further for a Sardinian Princess and 
Countess. Your lordship is an Englishman— and 
of course your cousins are English also. And now 
once more good evening, my lord.” 

With these words, and again bestowing a mili- 
tary salute upon the young nobleman, the lieu* 
tenant wheeled round his steed and trotted away 
at the head of his troop ; while our hero ascended 
hastily towards the drawing-room, delighted to 
think that he had settled the business so comfort* 
ably, by the mere accidental interjection of the 
words “ my cousins,” and without being compelled 
to have recourse to a falsehood. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

THE PIIIAL. 

The young Count related everything that had 
passed between himself and the officer; and the 
fine eyes of Lucia di MiUsszo Bparklod with joy 
when she learnt how completely all suspicion 
had been avorted from our hero himself. Thi 
Princess perceived that look ; and again die 
the reptile of jealousy lift up its head in hei 
heart. 

“But now,” exclaimed Lucia, “it is our bounden 
duty, my dear sister, to leave this bouse with the 
least possible delay! It is clear enough that al 
present no idea exists that his lordship the Count 
could have had any concern in the enterprise 
against Leghorn : but if we remain here——’* 

“ At all events we will not discuss the aubjeot 
now,” interrupted Charles, with a smile. ** Het 
Highness and your ladyship are safe beneath my 
roof.” 

“To be sure!” exclaimed Signor Palmas ; “all 
the more safe on account of this very visit which 
has just been paid ! The officer will go and m-ike 
such a report in the town as shall render ths 
idea ridiculous that the Sardinian Princess and 
Countess could be harboured within these walls. 
And do permit me, my dear signora,” proceeded 
the worthy old gentleman, now specially address- 
ing himself to the Countess di Milaszo, “ to im- 
plore you to guard against any sudden excitement 
—that is to say, as much as you possibly can— by 
maintaining a continuous control over your feel- 
ings. I saw just cow bow deadly pale you turned 
when the officer and his troop came in sight — then 
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how full of apprehension you were while my Lord 
Count was absent from tbo room — then how 
feverish was the suspense which you displayed on 
his return " 

“ Aod natural enough, signor !” interrupted our 
hero : for Lucia had just averted her crimsoning 
cheek* ; and he comprehended why — he knew how 
much she had felt on his account. 

The Princess and Signor Voitura exchanged sig- 
nificant glances, — the latter hastily whispering, 
“ Your sister's lore for the Count is an infatuation 
— a madness I” 

Bianca felt a fierce rage glowing though her 
entire form ; and it seemed to her for a moment 
as if her veins ran with lightning : then the next 
instant she became all cold, and a glacial sensa* 
tion struck her as she thought within herself, “ I 
have the means of vengeance!" for the phial of 
poison was about her person. 

“ It is all very well, my lord,” proceeded Pal- 
mas, who was inclined to be garrulous, “ to say 
that it is natural to give way to these paroxysms 
of strong excitement : but I tell you that they 
are to be guarded against just the same as a pru- 
dent person would avoid inebriation. Of course 1 
need not tell an enlightened audience, such as I 
have now about me, that sudden emotions are 
most dangerous, morally and physically. They 
tnay destroy the reason — or they may cut short 
the existence. I hope, signora, you will bear all 
these facts in mind." 

“ Surely, my dear signor,” said Do Vere, “ you 
might choose a more cheerful topic P” 

“ It at least has the merit of being an interest- 
ing one," replied the Princess of Spartivento with 
a smile that seemed full of amiability ; for she 
rather liked the turn which the notary was giving 
to the conversation. 

“I have a brother who is a physician,” pro- 
ceeded the notary, who was terribly apt to work a 
particular topic into complete exhaustion, and who 
whs self-willed and obstinate in sticking to a 
invuurite subject. “He has written a book upon 
the nerves, and he gives mauy singular incidents 
end illustrations of his special thoories. They are 
well authenticated. Some happened of his own 
knowledge, and beneath his own eyes. I will tell 
\ ou a case.” 

“Pray for heaven's sake,” interposed Charles, 
“ think of some other topic T* 

“I shall not detain you many minutes, my 
! ord,” said tho notary. 

*' Why don't they anuounce dinner P” muttered 
Charles to himself. 

“My brother, the physician,” resumed Signor 
Palmas, “ relates the tale I am about to tell you. 
There was a young lady at Palermo, and she was 
engaged to be married to a very handsome young 
gentleman of independent property. He was well 
known for his liberal opinions, and had more than 
once incurred tho risk of being thrown into 
prison. At length his name was mentioned in 
a somewhat serious manner, in connexion with one 
ot the numerous conspiracies which aro constantly 
batching or exploding in Sicily : but rumour had 
exaggerated the real* facts of the case as they re- 
garded the hero of my story; for he had ample 
evidence to prove that he was not at a particular 
place at the time when it was alleged he was there 
with the chief conspirators. His intended bride 


had heard the rumour in its worst form ; and she 
was full of terror and suspense. Her lover flew 
to comfort, console, and reassure her; and yoiy* 
may conceive how great was her delight when stfe 
found that he was in no way seriously implioamd. 
My brother the physician called at the time/ and 
he read the lady a long lecture upon the foXy and 
danger of abandoning herself to the impulse of 
every emotion and allowing any suddenly excited 
feeling to gain such a potent asoendanoy over her. 
She promised to be more guarded and oouiugeoua 
for the future : but while she was still speaking, a 
troop of soldiers rode up to the house— just as 
that little party oame to this mansion ere now. 
The poor young lady, forgetting all her wise reso- 
lutions, jumped at the most evil conclusion— 
namely, that the worst was going to happen, and 
that the soldiers had come to arreBt her lover. 
They asked for him : he went down stairs to 
speak to them ; and during his temporary absence 
the young lady was a prey to as terrible a sus- 
pense and inward agitation as your ladyship was 
just now and here Signor Palmas addressed 
himself to the Countess di Milazzo. 

“Have jjou nearly done, signor P” inquired 
Charles impatiently ; and then he again muttered 
to himself, “ Why in heaven’s name is the butler 
so long in announcing dinner P" 

“ My story is almost ended," said PalmaB, who 
was as good-natured as he was garrulous. “ Let 
mo see ? where was I P Oh, I recollect ! Well, 
tho soldiers came not with the slightest intention 
of molesting the young gentleman. Two officers 
who were friends of his, were in command of the 
troop ; and they called to let him know that be 
had better go and give certain explanations to the 
military commandant — in which case all would 
be well ; but that on the other hand, if he neg- 
lected to do so, an order for bis arrest might be 
issued. Well, the soldier^ rodo away; and tho 
young gentleman hastened up-stairs to reassure 

his intended bride just as you, my lord, came 

hurrying in ere now. Not however that the cases 
are quite parallel " 

“ Surely dinner must be ready P” ejaculatod the 
young Count impatiently. 

“Ten words and I have finished?” said Pal- 
mas. “ Tho young lady seemed to have quite re- 
covered from the shock sho had experienced and 
the excitement that followed : her lover went 
to the commandant, made everything right with 
that functionary, and then returned to the house 
of his intended bride. Several guests were pre- 
sent, when they all sat down to dinner. Now 
comes the tragical catastrophe.” 

“ Indeed ?” said the Princess, who had been lis- 
tening with a growing interest in the narrative. 

“ W <s the st quel a calamitous one ?” 

“ Dinner must be served up !'' ejaculated 
Charles. 

“ Three words and I have done !” said Palmas. 

“ An hour had elapsed— perhaps two hours indeed, 
from the departure of w s — the intended 

bride was seated at table with her '??ver and her 
friends— they were at dessert — when ail tf*a sudden, 
just after the young lady had raised a gliio to her 
lips, she fell from her seat — a corpse ! Exert iment 
had killod her.” V 

“ How strange ! how remarkable !” ejaculated 
the Princess: and indeed she inwardly felt the 





full force of the words she bad just uttered, though 
her real meaning was not understood. 

"Not so very remarkable either,*’ said Palmas, 
"for my brother gives at least a dozen illustrations 
of the fact that sudden death arising from excite* 
ment, may take place two or three hours after the 
exciting cause itself has passed away.'* 

“Indeed!” said the Princess, “I was not until 
bow aware- 

The door was thrown open; and the butler 
made bis appearance upon the threshold to an- 
nounce that dinner was served up. The party de- 
scended to the dining-room, where an elegant ban- 
quet appeared upon table. Our hero seemed 
to |ake upon i hptf&elf the task of maintaining the 
eonTersatiqp'ftor be talked more than he was 
wont to db ; but it was really for the purpose of 
preventing the notary from reverting to bis fa- 
vourite topic. Never did the young Oount seem 
i( No. 95-— Annas, 


more affable or agreeable ; and according to the 
rule of conduct which he had prescribed for him* 
self, ho directed his discourse as much to the Priu* 
cess as to the C >untess — though it waa impossible 
for him to avoid showing every now and then that 
he had a preference for Lucia over her sister 
Bianca. Aud all the time that he was thus gaily 
conversing, be was wondering whether the Princess 
bad the phial about her, and whether she meant Ae 
make a trial of its contents on the present occa- 
sion. 

As for the Princess herself, the kept on men- 
tally ejaculating, "Good heavens! how strange 
that Palmas should have told such a tale ! what a 
remarkable ooinoidence! how extraordinary that 
in his garrulity he should be brought as it were 
to aid the success of my own plan, or at least to 
screen me from suspicion ! If we had been in 
connivence he could not have dericed a narrative 

you i u ^ 
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more admirably suited to my purpose, nor have 
told it in a more appropriate manner !” 

The dinner progressed; there were several 
courses following each other*— and then came the 
dessert. The hothouses of the garden produced the 
most delicious traits in that December season ; 
and there were several likewise which still grew 
in the open air that had disappeared months bask 
from the colder latitude* of more northerly dimes. 
There wps likewise a varied assortment of wines, 
chosen by the good taste of the butter, who had 
long been in the service of the late Count, and 
who was now well pleased to do all possible honour 
to the present one. The oonvenation pr o g r es sed 
with gaiety : it seemed as if Charles bad infused 
an hilarious spirit into it. As for the Princess, 
she had never appeared more cheerful, and her 
manner seemed more than ever kind and affec- 
tionate towards her sister. 

Charles never ones lest sight of the Princess, 
although ebe was m ry iar from noticing or sus- 
pecting that he thus watched her. But he fol- 
lowed every movement, every gesture on her part. 
At length, while Signor Toitura was relating some 
anecdote that riveted the attention of the Coun- 
tess and the notary— and while Charles himstff 
affected to be equally interested in the tale— the 
Princess of Spartivento dexterously drew forth the 
little phial from the laced bodice of her dress. 
Quick as lightning was the glance which she 
darted round the table at the moments but no 
one seemed to be observing her. She sat next to 
her sister: Lucia's wine-glass was about three 
parts filled ; and the Princess, while affecting to 
lean a little more across the table with an air as if 
she were loath to lose a single word spoken by 
Stefano Voitura, poured some half-douen drops 
from the phial into that glass. Charles saw it all * 
but the Princess fancied that he beheld naught of 
the proceeding. 

And now what an interval of stupendous sus- 
pense ensued for Bianca, during the three or four 
minutes that Voitura's tale still lasted arc it 
reached its conclusion. Three or four minutes I— 
they seemed to be three or four ages! In how 
long a time would Bianca see her sister fall dead 
at her feet ? were not her very minutes now num- 
bered P would she live five or ten P and then what 
would ensue P Terrible was the agitation which 
reigned within the guilty woman's soul : but ex- 
ternally she was calm, collected, and with all her 
attention apparently absorbed in the tale which 
Voitura was telling. 

At length the anecdote was finished ; and Signor 
Palmas, while making some remark, took up his 
glass— a movement which was mechanically fol- 
lowed by Lucia. And now how violently beat 
Bianca's heart 1 Lucia alowly emptied her glass, 
and replaced it upon the table. But the expected 
catastrophe did not ensue. There was no falling 
from the chair — no corpse rolling at Bianca’s feet : 
hef sister was apparently as full of life and health 
aa she was before she had partaken of the con- 
tents of the little phial. "What did it mean ? had 
La Dolfina deceived her? or was the poison 
slower in Its operation than she bad been led to 
believe P As she a#ept her looks round the table, 
she fancied that ahe caught the eyes of the young 
Count of Oamerino fixed upon her— her coun- 
tenance became scarlet— but when she looked at 


| him again, he was gasing in another direction, and 
! with an air as if be had nothing unusual ia his 
i thoughts. 

Half-an-hour passed, end the contents of the 
phial remained without effect. The party now 
rese from their seats, and ascended to the drawing- 
room, where coffee was served. Presently Palmas 
engaged Lucia and Voitura in listening to some 
laughable anecdote which he bad to tell them, and 
to which the Countess readily gave her attention, 
inasmuch as it was very different from the gloomy 
tale he had totd before dinner. The opportunity 
far which Charles had been seeking now presented 
itself; and he eaid to the Princess, "Will your 
Highneas take * tank with me in the picture 
gallery?" 

" Willingly, my lord,** answered Bianca, amaaad 
at the proposal, but not terrified by it : on the 
contrary, there was a fluttering pleasure mingled 
with her wonderment as she asked herself, " Can 
he possibly here changed towards mef 

They quitted the drawii^roofls—traversed * 
landing— and entered the picture gallery. There 
the Princess was just beginning to mahesoms re- 
ntmk in an affable and evan tender tone, when our 
hero, turning round upon her with startling ab- 
ruptness, and resuming m ominous sternness of 
look, said, “ fitgaora, 1 have caved you from the 
comm ission of a crime 1" 

The Princess was stricken ghastly and speech- 
less. 

“ Yes— I repent my words," continued Charles* 
" You found the phial upon your toi let-t able — ""bat 
it contained water ! Your Highneas may with all 
possible impunity swallow the remainder of Mi 
contents." 

"My God!"— and Bianca could say no morot 
ahe wna as white as a corpse— but rim wastaam* 
bling as if she were smitten with the palsy. 

"You see that you are unmasked," oonrinued 
Charles; "but it is not my intention to axpoao 
you in the presence of your sister and the two 
gentlemen who are now with her. I would epare 
the Countess of Milano the anguish and the 
shame of knowing that her sister would have be- 
come an assassin hut tor the wondrous intervention 
of providenoe which plaoed me in a condition to 
frustrate the intended crime. But your Highness 
must depart from my dwelling — 

" Yes, yes— I will depart ! Oh, for God’s sake 
do not expose me I I will leave your house at 
onoe!” 

“ Not so, Signora,” interrupted our hero: "that 
would be to exoite some suspicion. Bemain here 
until to-morrow morning, and I promise you that 
no look nor word on my part shall seem to upbraid 
you for any secret cause. The crime which you 
committed at your palaee at Turin, has hardened 
you for the perpetration of other deeds of turpi- 
tude; and I cannot forget that it was on my 
account that you committed that first orime. for 
this reason I spare you now 1 More I need not 
say— -mriess it be to enjoin that you do naught 
to excite tu my mind a jygf nwtoa that you are 
bent on further mischief; for itV it will be my 
duty to ffeee your sister on her g&jd against 
you/* 

"My lord, you are merciful," murmur'd the 
, Princess, with a tone and look of the deepest noth* 
tritlon— the moat abjeot humiliation) "and X 
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thank you. Leave me, I beseech you— leave me 
here for a little while l M 

Charles bowed coldly, and quitted the picture 
gallery. Then, ail in a moment, a singular change 
came over the Princess of Spartirenfco: a vivid 
crimson mantled upon her cheeks— her eyes flashed 
fires— and her whole oountenanoe inchoated a de- 
gree of rage and hate and vindictive fury that 
would even have armed the head of Medusa with 
more horrid terrors. 

“Ah!” she ejaculated: “ am I now odious in 
his eyes P and is he for ever lost to me P He 
woujd send me away— and he would keep his 
paramour Lueia 1 Ho— it shall not be.” 

She glanced around t there were writing mate* 
rials on a side table— she penned a haaty note— 
she sealed and addressed it. Scarcely was this done, 
when Stefano Voitura entered the picture-gallery. 

“ Ah ! ’tis fortunate !” he said. “ I feared that 
the evening would pass without affording us a 
moment to be alone together. Has your High- 
ness reflected wellP” 

“ X have and Voitura was struck with the 
strangeness of her manner as she thus answered 
him. 

“ And your decision, signora P” 

“It is here — and she handed him the billet. 

“I knew that your Highness was stanch and 
firm to the good oause 1” said Voitura, bis whole 
countenance kindling with enthusiasm as he pressed 
to his lips the hand from, which he received the 
billet. “In less than an hour everything shall 
have been done I” 

Voitura returned into the drawing-room, where 
he remained for two or three minutes ; and then 
he said, as if quite in a casual manner, that he 
would go and smoke a cigar in the garden. Charles 
was talking to Palmas and Lucia. Voitura left the 
apartment; and presently the Princess re-entered 
it. She seated herself at the table on which the 
volume of prints lay, and affeoted to study them 
with great interest. 'Ihe old notary was telling 
another long story, to which Lueia gave her atten- 
tion out of courtesy, and to whiob Charles pre- 
tended to listen aa an excuse for not going near 
the Princess. Time passed on,— when all of a 
sudden a scream pealed from Lucia’s lips aa she 
beheld a cavalry officer make his appearnce on the 
threshold of the open portals. 

The officer entered the room, closely followed by 
half's- dosen soldiers. 

“ Ah I my lord,” he at once exolaimed, “ it was 
your turn to win the game this afternoon : it is 
my turn now. Yet I am sorry for it— for you 
were hospitable and generous— and I am devilishly 
grieved to have to take you into custody for high 
treason against the Grand Duke.” 

“ My God !” moaned Lueia, clasping her hands 
together. 

“ You did not expeot me, my lord,” proceeded 
the lieutenant. “I managed the thing well; I 
did not allow your aervants time to raiae an 
alarm. May I ask which is the Princess of Spar, 
tivento?” . 

“ I,” said 33i pte, at once stepping forward. 

“ Then y # var] Highness is ensured pardon and | 
impucitvJtr having given the information ” 

“ Ho jiao ! it is impossible !” shrieked Lucia, in 
accent^ of wildest despair. “ My sister to have 
done t^is !” 


“ Yes — 1 1” said the Princees ; “and I am proud 
of it. You and your paramour—” 

“ Bianca, you dare not cay it 1” exclaimed Lucia, 
all of a sudden drawing herself up proudly— that 
is to say, with the, pride of consoioua innocence— 
and flinging her indignant looks upon her sister. 
“The Count of Camerino’s love is given to an 
amiable young lady in England—” 

“ The Signora Agnes Evelyn,” interposed 
Palmas. “ That I know ; for my Lord Count has 
told me so.” 

The Princess now looked aghast; and she was 
seized with the horrible idea that after all she 
had made some frightful mistake, and that Lucia 
was not the object of the young Count’s love. But 
the lieutenant now stepped forward ; and address- 
ing Lucia, he said, “ I suppose that your ladyship 
is the Countess of Milazzo P— and therefore you 
also are my prisoner.” 

“Ah! is it thusP” ejaculated Charles, as a 
sudden thought struck him: and then quickly 
turning towards Lucia, he said in a hurried 
whisper, “ Do what I am about to tell you, I con* 
jure you! Do not think of mel-t-rest assured 
that I can save myself 1 Or at all events you 
must be at freedom to save me 1” 

“ Speak, speak ! — what is it ?” demanded the 
Countess with feverish excitement, but also in a 
whisper. 

“ Proclaim that you know where La Dolflna is 
—say that she is conoealed in the subterraneans 
of this house— and offer to give her into custody f 
Then may you demand your own pardon and for* 
giveness ! Quick, quick ! — hesitate not 1” 

“ My lord,” said the lieutenant, “ I am sorry to 
be uncourteously hasty or rudely pressing — but 
time is slipping away— you and the Countess must 
come with me ” 

* " Oh, my God I What have I done P what 
have I done P” cried the wretched Princess of Spar* 
tivento, sinking upon a seat and covering her face 
with her hands. 

“ Signor,” said Lucia, addressing herfelf to the 
lieutenant, “ I will surrender up a criminal into 
your hands ” 

“ A criminal ! Who P” and the Princess gave a 
quiok convulsive start, as if suddenly galvanized. 

“ I mean La Dolflna— the poisoner — the branded 
woman of Florence !” exolaimed Lucia. 

“Ah!”— and again the Princess sank, terror- 
stricken and overwhelmed, on the obair, murmur* 
ing, “Then they doubtless know everything!” 

“ If you can fulfil your promise, signora,” said 
the lieutenant to the Countess, “ you will be per- 
forming an immense service to the State— aye, 
and to sooiety in general.” 

“ And I myself shall be held free and acquitted 
of all offence, attaint, or misdeed in respect to the 
Tuscan Government —is it not soP” asked 
LuoU^ 

“By the Saints, that would be the effect of the 
proceeding !” exclaimed the officer, who looked as 
if he were by no means sorry that so charming 
a lady as the Countess di Miluzo should thus be 
enabled to save herself. 

rr Take a couple of your men, signor,” continued 
Lueia,— “go into the subterraneans— and there 
you will find the poisomvender of Florence.” 

“ But how to reaoh the stubeiraaeani f" in- 
quired the lieutenant. 
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u Princes*,” Mid our hero, turning with • ooW 
severe look toward* Bianca, who was «U pale and 
trembling, “job will permit this officer with a 
couple of hie men to penetrate into jour boudoir P” 
— then, without waiting for a reply, Charles whis- 
pered a flew hurried words of instruction in the 
ear of the lieutenant. 

This functionary issued from the apartment, ao 
oompanied by two of his soldiers; and as the door 
closed behind them the Princess threw herself at 
the feet of Charles and her sister, exclaiming in 
ths wildest tone of passionate entreaty, 44 Pardon ! 
pardon V* 

Our hero turned away in cold disdain for a mo- 
ment from the woman whom he knew to be so 
profoundly steeped in crime : but the next in- 
stant recollecting that it was on his account that 
her first deed of turpitude was perpetrated, he 
bent a look of pity upon her, and said, 44 I forgive 
you, even though it be my life that you are now 
faking ! But depart, and let me see your face no 
more !'* 

By this time several of the domestics had made 
their way to the apartment, and were testifying by 
unmistakable signs their deep sorrow at the 
calamity which bad overtaken the young master 
whom they already loved although they knew so 
little of him. Charles beckoned Florello to ad- 
vance : And be said, “ Let this lady be supplied 
with any means of co nreyanoe which she may 
prefer from this place.” 

The Princess, overwhelmed with grief and humi- 
liation, burst into tears when she received that 
ssturance of forgiveness from the lips of the 
generous-hearted Charles ; and rising up from her 
luppliant posture, she threw herself into the arms 
[>f her sister, murmuring, 44 O Lucia ! can you 
ilso forgive meP— is it possible that you can 
repeat the magnanimous words which have issued 
from his mouth P” 

44 Yes, unhappy sister — I can forgive you, be- 
Jauee he has pardoned you,” replied Lucia, adown 
whose pale cheeks the tears were also streaming. 

* You have injured me with your suspicions— in- 
jund him likewise. It is true that I love him,” 
continued the Countess, in a voioe that was 
ludible only to the ears of Charles : 44 and in a 
moment of mingled error and infatuation I avowed 
ny love : but he told me that his heart was de- 
rated to another ! Then I promised to think of 
lim only as a friend-*and he bestowed the kiss of 
riendship upon me/* 

44 Ob, how fearfully have I been blinded !” 
moaned the wretched Princess, who had just re- 
ceived the explanation of the scene which she be- 
held in the garden. 44 Pity me, Luoia ! I am 
»alf mad! But I musk leave you J— . not another 
moment ought I to tarry beneath this roof ! But 
rots will remain with him, dear Luoia P I am not 
etlous nor envious now 1 My God ! I am fully 
Hired of those morbid and distorted passions ! , 
?ou will be unto him as a friend— as a sister ! 
Farewell, Lada.** 

With these words the Princess of Spartivento 
'ashed from the drawing-room ; and Signor 
Palmas approaching, the Coqntess di Milaazo, said, 

* Alaa, signora, your unhappy sister has worked 
io email degree of miaohief here !” 

But Luoia waa sobbing and weeping too hit- 
erly to be enabled to give any answer ; and in a 


few minutes the lieutenant oame hurrying back 
to tbe apartment, exelaiming, 44 It ia all right I 
La Dolfina ia in custody 1” 

44 And the Counteae di Milasso, who gave the 
information, ia therefore free P** said our hero* 

44 Yes, 44 replied the lieutenant. 44 1 will take it 
upon myaelf to aay, that her ladyship may proceed 
whithersoever she thinks fit ; and I will presently 
make a suitable report to the proper authorities/* 

44 And whither am I to be removed P” inquired 
Charles. 

44 To Sienna, my lord,** was the response. 
" And with your oonsent we will eet off with, the 
least possible delay. What meant of conveyance 
have you at the mansion ?* 

44 There are several equipages,” answered our 
hero. 

44 Good, my lord,** pursued the lieutenant. 
44 Then perhaps you will give the requisite in* 
struotions to have them got in readiness ; and you 
would oblige me if you could so manage that I 
might take that wretched woman La Dolfina with 
us as far as Sienna, whence no doubt she will be 
removed to Florence to take her trial/* 

Our hero quickly gave the necessary orders; 
and a travelling carriage as well as a smaller 
vehicle were s$on in readiness. 

44 1 shall accompany your lordship,’* said Sig- 
nor Palmas. 44 1 may be of some service to 
you.” 

44 And I also,” added Lucia : then, glancing to- 
wards the worthy notary, she said, while a modest 
bluBb flitted across her cheeks, 44 Under your pater-* 
nal protection, Signor Palmas, I may travel with- 
out the chance of provoking the tongue of scandal 
to whisper aught against my good name.” 

44 The tongue of scandal will never dare/* said 
the notary, 44 to speak ill of one who is thus con- 
siderate for her own reputation/* 

The young Count of Camerino, the Countess di 
Milazxo, Signor Palmas, aryl the lieutenant took 
their seats inside the travelling carriage: the 
officer preferred this mode of accomplishing the 
journey, and with the permission of Charles he 
left his horse in the stables of the mansion. La 
Dolfina was placed in the other vehicle ; and the 
soldiers rode by the side of both. 

The two equipages went away; and a few 
minutes afterwards a third was driven round to 
the front of the mansion. Then the Prinoees 
of Spartivento— who bad oonoealed herself amidst 
the evergreens at a short distance— came forth 
from her biding place, And took her seat in the 
oarriage that was prepared for her. The domes- 
tics were barely civil to her ; and they showed by 
their demeanour the detestation they felt for her 
oonduct in giving information against their young* 
matter. 

44 Where is the carriage to be driven, signora P** 
inquired the footman who had just olossd the door 
of the vehicle. 

44 Whither do they purpose to take hie lord- 
ship P” asked tbe Princess. 

44 To Sienna P” was thcwour+yVgplj. 

“ Then 1 also will go to Sienna, *she rejoined ; 
and as she threw herself back in the^rriage, the 
murmured, 44 Who can tell but that I nwy yet be 
enabled to undo some of tbe tremendourvuisohief 
that I have done P At all events, if ks should die, 

I swear that I will not survive him: but I im- 
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molate myself on the very spot where bin innocent 
blood ii shed!" 


CHAPTBB LX. 

TXB XILITAJLY TAIBUHAXh 

It wasabout nine o'clock in the evening when the 
several' equipages rolled awaj from the front of 
the Camerino mansion; and it was about one 
o'clock in the morning when they entered the city 
of Sienna. We will follow the Princess of Spar- 
tivento, who arrived some ten minutes or a quarter 
of an hour after the other persons ; and she gave 
such orders that her chaise pursued not the same 
route through the streets as the equipage which 
bore Charles and her sister had taken. She 
alighted at an hotel, and at once proceeded to the 
chamber that was prepared for her. Sleep did 
not however visit the unhappy woman’s eyes for a 
long time after she laydown: but she eventually 
obtained an hour or two of repose— yet troubled 
and agitated was it. 

She quitted her chamber between eight and nine 
o’clock in the morning, and was proceeding to the 
sittiDg-room where her breakfast was served up, 
when on the stairs she encountered Ste&no Voitura. 
Her first impulse was to level a bitter reproach at 
the man who had instigated her to practise the 
horrible perfidy against De Vere : but a second 
thought suddenly struck her, and she recoived 
Yoitura with apparent kindness. 

“ I presume you have heard all that happened P” 
she said to him, when by her invitation he had 
followed her into the sitting-room. 

“ No — I have heard nothing,” answered Voitura, 
— “ only that if the new-fangled Count were taken 
prisoner, he would be brought to Sienna. This I 
was told last night in the town of Camerino 
when I delivered the fillet whioh your Highness 
penned.” 

“ And what brings you to Sienna P” inquired the 
Princess. 

“To watch the prooesdings — and beoause I 
judged that your Highness also would oome, inas- 
much as you may be needed as a witness. There- 
fore Baguso and Speaii are likewise with me 
here, to be upon the spot to consult with jour 
ladyship upon what is next to be done— and 
also ” 

“ And also what P” asked the Princess. 

“ And also to see if your Highness can inform 
us of some secure place wherein we may oonceal 
the box containing the correspondence which so 
seriously implicates the late King of Piedmont.” 

“ That correspondence which you found in the 
subterranean of the Camerino mansion P” 

“ The same, my lady. You may be enabled to 
tell us whether it will be safe for ue to restore the 
box to that hiding-place — I mean after the young 
Englishman shall have been executed — ” 

“ The authorities are aware of the existence of 
that subterranean^' , l s^jd the Princess. “ The 
young County, rendered up the infamous Flo- 
rentine priviner, La Dolfina, who had ooncealed 
herself t£ere. But you have something more to 
learn, iit is that tny sister has emancipated her- 
self frcm the meshes of the law. The Count ie a 
prison nr, and ie at Sienna : but my sister—-” 


“ What 1 her ladyship ie free P” ejaculated 
Voitura, in astonishment. “ And yet your High- 
ness gave information about both P” 

“Do you happen to have read," inquired the 
Princess, " any of the large placards which have 
been everywhere posted in reference to La Dol- 
fina P” 

“ Yes, signora. I reoolleot being struck by the 
singularity of one of the inducements held out for 
any pereon who might think fit, and who might 
have the power, to betray her into custody,— 
that such person should be forgiven all pasjt 
offences against the law, of whatsoever kind, with 
the single exception of murdetC” 

“And now you understand,” said the Princess, 
“ how it occurred that my sister was enable to save 
herself. She happened to know that La Dolfina 
was donoealed in the subterranean—” 

“ The Count, her paramour, must have told her ?' r 

“ Ah, Signor Voitura !” interjected the Princess, 
“we have committed t most fatal mistake— and 
y oh behold before you the most wretched of 
women ” 

“ Good heavens ! what means your Highness P* 
exclaimed Stefano, in amazement. 

“I mean,” pursued Bianca, “ that we misjudged 
the young Count and my sister. It is naught but 
the purest friendship which subsisted between 
them. Of this I have acquired the certitude be- 
yond the possibility of doubt. And Oh ! may he 
not have judged De Vere hastily and harshly ?— 
may we not have misinterpreted his motives in 
shouting for the republic at Leghorn P” 

“ If I thought that I had wronged this young 
mat,” said Voitura, “I should never know another 
minute’s happiness in my life !” 

“ And we have wronged him !” cried the Prin- 
cess vehemently. “ Oh, believe me, he is the 
most generous-hearted of men! It would be a 
history too long— and likewise too humiliating for 
myself ” 

“Princess!” ejaculated Voitura, “tell me, I 
adjure you— are you conscious of having done any 
wrong towards that Englishman P Could you, 
when I was misjudging him, have aaid aught to 
remove the prejudice from my mkid p Could you, 
when I insisted that it was needful to our own 
interest to remove him from our path,— could you 
have shown reasons why be ought to be allowed to 
livei In a word—” 

“ In a word,” repeated the Priooess, with a look 
full of anguish and contrition ; “ I have acted a 
shameful part, Voitura— and I implore you, in the 
name of justice and mercy, to help and mitigate 
the foul injury whioh we have jointly done!” 

“ Signora,” said Stefano, “I in i man of the 
sternest and most inflexible justice. I would have 
sacrificed De Vere without remorse when I thought 
that bis death would be advantageous to the 
sacred cause of Italian freedom : but if I have 
been in error, I will now lay down my own life, if 
needful, to prevent a single hair of his head from 
being injured !” 

“Ob, I knew that this was your disposition I” 
exclaimed the Priooess fervently : “and it was for 
this reason that 1 have been telling you all these 
things I Let it suffice for you to know, signor, 
that if the young Englishman shall perish, hu in- 
nocent blood will be upon your head aud upon 
mine 1 What oan be done to save him?" 
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« Iffy God i what P” exclaimed Voitura. 41 But 
X win go and see how matters progress— I will 
snake inquiries. In a short time 1 wlU return to 
jour Highness. Ah l by the bye, I ought to 
mention that ftaguso and Sp?«i are also beneath 
this roof; and as we ail bear feigned names here, 
your Highness must be cautious if on happening 
to meet them— — M 

“ I shall not bate this room until your return,” 
interrupted Bienca. M It will be better not. De- 
part, signor 1— learn wbat yon oan, and come 
back l” 

Toitnra hurried away. He was not more than 
half-an-hour absent; but this interval appeared 
to be a perfect age to the Prinaess. All her former 
firmness and self-possession appeared to have aban 
doned her. She was full of anxiety and agitation, 
as well as under the influence of an aeute and 
poignant nervousness. The course of events in 
few short days had achieved a wondrous alteration 
in respect to the Princess. 

Signor Voitura returned ; and it was in a state 
of breathless suspense that Bianca demanded, 
41 What news P But Ah ! I need not ask you ! I 
see by your countenanoe that the very worst is to 
be apprehended !” 

“The very worst!” responded Voitura gloomily. 
g< The hours of the unfortunate young Englishman 
are assuredly numbered !” 

The Princess gave vent to a half subdued shriek ; 
and" she clasped her hands with an ineffable an- 
guish : then exercising some sudden power of con- 
trol over herself, she aiked in a quick hoarse voice, 
44 What have you learnt P” 

44 The Tuscan Government has acted with the 
most extraordinary rapidity,” replied Voitura, “ m 
all the proceedings which it is now taking. It 
has issued summary orders to overy-military com- 
mandant, to try by court-martial all persons who 
may be denounced as belonging to the late corps 
of invasion ; and capital punishment is to follow 
within twenty-four hours after conviction. These 
mandates are, I repeat, peremptory'? and no re- 
gard is to be paid to the rank of any persons who 
may be brought before the military tribunals. Now 
your Highness kdbws the worst !** 

" But how will they be enabled to convict the 
young Count P” ejaculated the Princess, catching 
at the first straw of hope which seemed to be 
floating past her. 14 There will be no evi- 
dence—” 

4t Bely not on such a slender reed as that,” inter, 
rupted Voitura. “Depend upon it, sufficient evi- 
dence will be produced l” 

“ When is the trial to take plaoe P” asked 
Bianca, with impatience* 

“It is now commencing,” answered Voitura, 
looking at liis watch. 

“ Where ?” demanded the Princess. 

1f At the Town Hall. General Germini, the 
military commandant at Vienna, is a man of a 
severe and stern disposition — Cruel and overbear- 
ing— and by no means scrupulous in straining a 
point or two with a view to effect a particular 
purpose, 1 think it better to tell your Highness 
all this to prevent you from misleading yourself 
with any vainly conceived hope. Alas ! in plain 
terms it is my conviction that the doom of the 
young Englishman is seated 1” 

The Princess covered bar face with her hands 


fee a few moments* and tabbed audibly-.: thee 
hastily wiping away her tears, she ejaouAatedb M 3 
will go and do all J can Weave him 1” 

The scene now shifts to a room in the Town 
Hall at Sienna. There, alt tbs bead of a table, sal 
General Germini, in his full" uniform ; and before 
him was his cooked hat with green plumes. He 
was nearly seventy years of age ; and he carried 
in his countenance a complete corroboration oi 
the description which Voitura had given 'of hi« 
character. On his right sat a Colonel, a Major, 
and two Captains, belonging to the regiment! 
stationed at Sienna. On his left hand wap bis 
military secretary ; and next to him eat two offi- 
oerxtof the General's Staff. * 

At the opposite end of the table— which wa§ a 
long one— stood our young hero, in the custody of 
the lieutenant and two of the aoldiere who had 
brought him from hie mansion during the past 
night. His countenance was pale, but firm and 
collected : its expression showed the natural 
dauntlessness of his disposition. Yet there was 
nothing of bravado in his looks,— only a manly 
dignity, the result of conscious iimoeenoe. A little 
apart sat an elderly gentleman and a veiled lady. 
These were Signor Palmaa and the Countess di 
Miiezzo. Near the door stood some half-dozen 
persons, who were more or leas officially connected 
with the proceedings : but the military tribunal 
was not considered to be an open court ; and thua 
the public generally were not admitted. A great 
crowd had however collected in front of the Town 
Hall ; for rumour had quickly spread how no lees 
a personage than a Count was about to be placed 
on his trial ; and it was reported likewise that he 
was an Englishman — how he was young and 
exceedingly handsome— and how there had been 
many romantio circumstance# connected with hie 
accession to the Camerino title and estates. No 
wonder, therefore, that the present proceedings 
should be producing the greatest excitement, and 
that such crowds should have collected, and be still 
increasing in the neighbourhood of the Town Hall. 

“ I see by the proces- verbal which is placed be- 
fore me,” began General Gsrmini, thus opening 
the investigation, “that the prisoner bears the 
title of the Count of Camerino, and that he is 
aeoused of having taken a part in the invasion of 
his Royal Highness’s city of Leghorn, in the morn- 
ing of the 30th of November. How say you, my 
Lord Count, do you plead guilty to the accu- 
sation P” 

n Permit me to give your Excellency a few 
explanations,” said our hero, in a firm tone. 

I only want a plain and direet answer to the 
question which I have put,” responded Germini. 

11 The accusation charges you, my lord, with having 
been amongst the persons who some four or five 
days back made a landing at the city of Leghorn. 
Do you {dead guilty to the charge P” 

“ It is a question which*! cannot answer with a 
simple yet or no,” rejoined our hero. “ I must ex- 
plain—” 

“No— you oannot-at t hjaat^e nf the proceed- 
ings, be permitted to make a tp&&. You must 
first of all answer the question. Ahvyou guilty 
or not guilty ?” , 

1 It is true that I was with the invades*” said 
Charles; “ out— ” 

“ Enough 1 enough 1” cried the General. “ What 
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qualification can you offer for such an avowal? 
I do not oven know that it is necessary to waste 
any more tine upon the proceedings’ ” 

“ I beseech your Excellency to hear what this 
lady has to cay,” interposed Signor Palmas, now 
standing forward. 

“And pray who is the lady ?” demanded Gene- 
ral Gemini. “Is she a witness in the ease ? If 
so, she fe** of course a right to speak. But who 
is she, I repeat? 0 

“I am the Countess of Milaaio” said Lucia, 
throwing back the veil which had hitherto con- 
cealed™ her countenance— <ao beautiful, but Oh ! so 
pale!. 

“ The Countess of Miiasso ?° exclaimed General 
Gemini. “ Why, eurely that name is familiar to 
me in a way but little creditable to your lady- 
ship r* 

“Yes— I at once admit to your Excellency, 0 
said the Countess, “ that I was amongst the con- 
spirators; and therefore no one can better explain 
how much the Count of Oamerino was concerned in 
those proceedings—" 

“ But how is it that your ladyship is at large P° 
demanded Germini, in a stern voice. 

Here the military secretary whispered a few 
words to the General, and placed a paper before 
him. Then the lieutenant who had taken Charles 
into custody, was beckoned to the head of the table ; 
and be conversed in a low tone with the General 
for a few minutes. 

“ Oh, now I understand !° said Germini, nt 
length speaking aloud. “The Countess di Mi- 
Iajezo saved herself by seising upon a particular 
opportunity. And pray, signora, what evidence 
have you to give against the prisoner ? I am glad 
to see that you are disposed to demonstrate a sen.se 
of gratitude towards the government of his K )yal 
Highness, the Grand Duke, for the signal favour 
which under circumstances you have been enabled 
to secure unto yourself’*—” 

“Your Excellency is mistaken,” said Lucia, 
advancing towards the table with a firm but 
modest demeanour. “I am not about to give 
evidence against the prisoner, but entirely in his 
favour. I am about to show that—” 

“Stop, signora — stop, if you please!” inter- 
rupted General Germini, waving his hand in a 
peremptory manner : then having whispered for a 
few instants with the officers who sat on his right 
hand, he went on to observe, “The tribunal is 
entirely of opinion that you cannot be heard as a 
witness in this case. You acknowledge youreelf 
to have been an accomplice— you are only saved 
by an accident from standing by the piis uer’s 
side ; and therefore it would be monstrous to let 
your ladyship come forward as a partisan wit* 
ness ** 

“.But in the name of justice," cried Lucia, 
joining her hands entreatiagly, “ I implore and 
beseech your Excellency 

“ Silence, eignora 1 If you compel, me to speak 
with greater sternness,” continued Germini, “ than 
I could wish to adopt Wwards one oi your sex J 
*— partioularlyytme of your rank — it will be 
your own fuult. You are an aocouipliet . and 
cannot hr beard* It would be quite (M^rent 
If your sister the Princess, who gavo the informa- 
tion, were to make her appearance as a witaees. 
We should hear her at once.” 


The door was at the moment opening : a veiled 
lady entered— and she said, “ The Princess it 
here.” 

Charles started for a moment : then he re- 
sumed his look of calm dignity. The Countess oi 
Miiasso gased at her sister with the aoutest sus- 
pense ; and the good-hearted Palmas trembled 
with the same feeling. 

“Where is the Princess? 0 inquired Generu 
Germini. 

“I am thePriaoees of Spartivento and the 
veil was thrown back from Bianoa’s countenance. 
“I am the who gavo the information which made 
the Count of Camerino a prisoner.** 

The Prinoess advanced towards the table: but 
•be did not for a moment settle her .looks upon 
our hero. With a single glance she had on the 
first instance embraced the entire scene ; and then 
her regards were riveted only on the General. 
She was as pale as marble: but those who had 
never seen her before, were struok with that 
handsome eountenanoe, as they had previously 
been with the more delicate loveliness of Lucia’s 
face. 

“ I come to tell your Excellency/* said the 
Princess, “that this young nobleman "—and she 
pointed to I)e Veto without looking at him— 
“ entered not of his own accord into the band of 
conspirators— ° 

“With all this we have nothing to do/* inter- 
rupted General Germini. 

“ On the contrary,” exclaimed the Princess, 
“ you have everything to do with it ! The prisoner 
was not a willingagent— ** 

* “ If your Highness has naught more to tell u*° 
again interrupted the General, “ than to speak in 
extenuation of the captive, it is a mere waste of 
words and time. It is sufficient for us to know 
that he was amongst the conspirators. We do 
not care to investigate how he came to be of the 
number.’* 

“ But if utterly against his will he were drawn 
into the affair,” exclaimed Bianoa, in a vehement 
and impassioned tone,—** if all he did can be 
proved to have been under sternest compulsion— 
it would be monstrous— Oh ! it would be monstrous 
‘to a degree for you to doom that young man to 
death on such grounds ! No, no ! you could not 
do it ! There is justice in Italy ! there is mercy 
even in a military tribunal ! Remember, it is $ 
human life that is at stake 1 Ye are men — ye are 
not monsters ! The prisoner was no willing traitor 
to an Italian Prince. Listen— I beseech you, 
listen! I implore you to bear me while I tell 
you bow the young Englishman came amongst 
us!" 

The Princess had continued speaking with such 
an exceeding vehemence that General Germini had 
vainly attempted to interrupt her. But. now, as 
for a moment she paused through absolute want of 
breath, he raised his voice and said in a peremptory 
manner, “ I will hear no more ! all this i* irrele- 
vant ! Your Highness must comprehend that if 
you persist in taking up our time, we shall be 
compelled to order the ushers to remove you. 
You and your sister ought to be glsd to think that 
you yourselves have escaped condign punishment, 
and not come .hither to interfere with the solemn 
march of justice.*’ 

Bianca staggered back towards a seat, and sank 
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lax it like one annihilated The military eeoretary 
Row placed a document before General Gemini ; 
and tbi« personage, after haring looked oret* X, 
said, “I hare under my eyes a report of the whole 
proceedings at Leghorn. It is 4rs*n u p by the 
Colonel who commanded the ducal troops on the 
occasion. From this report it appears that amongst 
the conspirators there was one who raising his 
voice, cried on behalf of an Italian Bepublic. 
From other information which is herein giren,” 
added the General, pointing to the report, “ I am 
led to beliere that it was your voice, prisoner, 
whioh raised that most treasonable, villanous, and 
obnoxious cry.** 

Charles JDe Vere remained silent : he of course 
would not inculpate himself— but on the other hand 
he would not give utterance to a falsehood. * 

"Very well,** continued the General; “ I take 
it for granted that it was your tongue which gave 
utterance to that shout. I am not at all aston- 
ished to find men of different shades of opinion 
embarked in the same cause, when all those opinions 
are alike treasonable and detestable. It is thus 
that desperadoes of different aims band together 
for a common object— though each one hopes that 
the result will be to bring his own particular views 
uppermost. But enough of comment ! I think, 
prisoner, it oan scarcely be needful for me to call 
upoh you for your defence : for you can have none 
to offer in the faoe of the established fact that you 
were amongst the horde of desperate adventurers 
who landed at Leghorn.’* 

" And yet, your Excellency,” said Be Vere, * 1 
will exercise my right, if this be the opportunity, 
to make a few observations. Had you permitted 
either of these ladies to oontinue the explanations 
on which they entered—” 

“ But you saw that we oould not,** interrupted 
the General. 

"Then I must embody them in my own de- 
fence,” resumed Charles. , 

“ But that is a line of defence,” again inter* 
rupted the General, “ whioh you cannot be per* 
mitted to pursue.” 

“ then is it not a mockery,” exclaimed Charles, 
with an indignant flush upon his countenance, “ to 
call upon me for a defence at ail P” 

“ If you choose to adopt such terms, my lord,” 
mid the General, “ I cannot prevent you : but 
your own good sense ought to teach you that you 
are insulting this tribunal.” 

" Far be it from me,” interposed our hero, “ to 
treat any assemblage of gentlemen with insult : 
but as I perceive that my doom is already sealed, 
perhaps you will permit me, as a man standing 
faoe to faoe with death, to say a few last words on 
bis own behalf. It is not that for a moment f 
suppose whatsoever I may now eay will alter the 
sentence you are about to pronounce upon me. 
But I would have it go fyrth to the world that I 
did not join those men willingly in their attack 
upon Leghorn, I could not unite in the cry of 
the Solidarity of Italy, because it meant the per- 
petuation of monarchical Government : therefore, 
when l found myself perforce necessitated to take 
a part in that enterprise, I entered a protest 
against its object, at the same time that I gave 
vent to the freedom of my own sincere opinion, by 
declaring for the Bepublio. I found thyself in 
fount of aa array of soldiery ; and. not merely 


by way of putting myself right with the world ia 
case of whatsoever might* happen, bht likewise as 
a last desperate resource to retrieve the fortunes 
of the . party with whom I had perforce become 
embarked, I raised the ery whioh I thought would 
put the hearts of those Tusean soldiers to the test 
and take the only step whioh oonld possibly save a 
cause that otherwise wal lost. I failed : and then 
f was led by a variety of oiroumstanoes to a man- 
sion which I found to be my own, and to the as- 
sumption of a title whioh I little expected ever to 
be in stoke for me. It was then my purpose to 
swear allegiance to the Grand Duke's Government 
as speedily as possible. Hot through fear l— -not 
through cowardice {—but because 1 had become a 
Tuscan subject, and I held myself bound to recog- 
nise the powers which exist in this State. That 
such were my intentions, this worthy gentleman” 
— and Charles pointed to Signor Palmas—' u can 
attest.” 

** I do,” said the notary, in a solemn tone. 

Hitherto the yohtfg Count «f Camerino had 
gone on speaking in a strain whioh so riveted the 
attention of his audience, that not even General 
Gemini himself had dared to interrupt it. But 
now the charm was broken ; and that stern war- 
rior said in a harsh tone, " Your lordship has been 
already allowed a far greater license than I oould 
ever have thought of permitting. You have stolen 
upon us as it were ; and here must be an end of 
it.” 

** Nevertheless,” the Colonel who formed a 
member of the tribunal, ventured to suggest, " as 
it is a dying man who is speaking, let him in the 
name of heaven say anything mor$ if aught more 
remain to be said I” 

Tbe General looked fierce and threatening: but 
peroeiving by the countenances of the other 
members of the tribunal that they shared in tbe 
sympathy just expressed by the Colonel, he thought 
it more prudent to let the 'prisoner continue, 

“ And now,” said Charles, " I have but little to 
add to tbe^words which I have already spoken. 
Young as I am, I have already looked death too 
often in the faoe to be daunted by his presence 
now. At the same time, hovering as I am upon 
the brink of one world and upon the vorge of 
another — the one known, and the other unknown 
— I feel a religious awe, but not a coward dread. 

I have nothing wherewith to reproach myself: but 
being so young to die— Oh, so young ! — I have an 
immensity of cause for regret. Tbe time must 
come when it will be proved that I have been a 
victim, and not a criminal. I presume, sir, that 
between the passing of tbe sentence and the execu- 
tion of it, I shall be allowed a little leisure to 

write a few letters containing my final, adieus — ” 

here his voioe faltered for a moment, and then in- 
stantaneously became firm again, as he repeated, 
“ my final adieus to those whom I love P” 

“The sentence whioh I am about to pronounce,** 
ansVered General Germini, " will not be executed 
until daybreak.” 

The young Count bowed. *{t was a relief for 
one in his desperate position, dafrntless though he 
were, to find that he had yet to many hours to 
live. v 

** And now, your Excellency,” he added . " I have 
finished.” 

Tbe Countess of Milaaso was wet ping bit* 




<Hj i but at this instant css of the uibors who 
ware placed near the door, advanced on tiptoe to- 
wards the Prinoess of Spartivento, and placed a 
little billet in her hand. 

" Who fare you this ?” the inquired in a 
whisper 

“ I* brought by a man who looked like the 
porter at an hotel, and who instantly departed,*' 

The usher then glided back to the door; and 
Bianca, opening the billet, ran her eyes over its 
oontents. She immediately thrust the note into 
her bosom, rose from her seat, and drew down her 
veil ; and as she quitted the room she passed close 
by the prisoner, whispering a few hasty words as 
she went by. He started for an instant ; but the 
next moment regained his composure— and then 
the door closed behind the Princess, who spoke 
not another word to a soul, and flung not another 
look upon any one— no, not even upon her sister. 

While this little incident was ooeurring, the 
2*o. 96.— Aftsaa. 


General was consulting the other members of the 
military tribunal. They spoke in a subdued tone : 
and their conference wee brief. 

“The sentence of this court," eaid Gemini, 
with a more solemn tone and with a more judicial 
demeanour than be bad yet adopted, “is that you, 
Count of Camerino, having been convicted of high 
treason against his Boyal Higbneas the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, be condemned to death. And 
it is therefore decreed that you suffer the sod 
penalty due for your orime by being ehot to-morrow 
morning at daybreak/* 

An awful eilenoe followed. Charles stood for a 
moment as if he himself oould eoaroely believe 
that it waa a«l true, or that it was otherwise than 
» dream fraught with fearful dismay and eooater- 
nation ; but suddenly awaking as it were to a con* 
viotion of the astounding truth, he bowed with 
dignified ooldnees to the tribunal— turned— and 
Wt* led away by the sentinels from the room. 

Von. U. 
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The Countess of Milazzo rose abruptly, as if 
galvanized, from her seat ; and she made one paoe 
forward as if to follow Charles from the apartment : 
but suddonly clasping her hands together, she 
reoled right round and sank senseless in the arms 
of Signor Palmas. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

BIB BODEBICK BAIBA M. 

The circumstances of our tale now compel us to 
return to England. Nearly a month had elapsed 
since the decision of the memorable lawsuit — 
that decision which produced two deaths, kilting 
the successful plaintiff with joy and the unsuccess- 
ful defendant with grief! We need not recapitu- 
late how old Mr. Barrington and Sir John Dalham 
died both at the same time— and how by the death 
of the former without a will, the whole property 
which had been the subjeot of so much litigation 
became the heritage of Gustavus Barrington. 

Sir Roderick Dalham possessed the empty title 
of a Baronet without the slightest means of sup- 
porting the real dignity of his position. Wini- 
fred was Lady Dalham ; but her husband was a 
pauper. Yet they were not without the elements 
of happiness. Roderick, though double his wife’s 
age, doted upon her ; while she, deeply sensible of 
all the matny kindnesses she had received at the 
hands of bun who had made her his bride, loved 
him in return with an affection as deep, as sin- 
cere, and aa abiding as if her heart had never for 
a single moment experienced a tender sentiment 
for her cousin Gustavus. The reader may have 
fancied at some earlier periods of this narrative, 
that 'there waa some little degree of selfishness in 
the desire of Roderick Dalham to make Winifred 
his -wife, and 'that he might have calculated upon 
thereby securing the litigated pata y aa tj for himself 
eventually in case of the lawsuit taming nut un- 
successful in reierenoe to ibis father. No doubt 
that Roderick had always reckoned em Winifoed’s 
becoming her grandfather’s heiress in esse the old 
man should have anything to leave : but this cal- 
culation was indeed very far from being the prime 
motive which had induced him to persevere in 
seeking her as a wife. No ! — but he did really 
love her with a deep affection and earnest attach- 
ment; and therefore now that she was left por- 
tionless and poor, without a single shilling of inhe- 
ritance from her grandsire, his demeanour changed 
not in the slightest degree towards her — unless it 
were to become more affectionate and to demon- 
strate a more faithful devotion than ever ! 

Previous to his father’s death, Roderick Dal- 
bam had not been onabled to live altogether with 
his wife — though he had passed with her as muoh 
of his time as ho could possibly bestow without the 
danger of exciting any suspicion on the part of his 
sire. But when Sir John Dalham died, and Rode- 
rick on succeeding to the title found himself to be 
homeless and portionless, ho of course proceeded to 
take up his residence altogether with Winifred. 
She occupied a negt little pottage in Kentish Town ; 
and this humble habitation now became Sir Rode- 
rick’s home. We should here repeat that which 
ws have before stated— namely, that Sir Roderick 


took care to ascertain with the least possible delay 
where Gustavus Barrington was at the time, and 
to adopt prompt measures to communicate with 
him in Italy so that he might be informed of the 
death of bis grandsire and of his own right and 
title to the immense property which had been the 
subject of the lawsuit. 

The period had now arrived when Winifred was 
to become a mother ; and it was on the very day 
when the military tribunal at Sienna condemned 
the young Count of Camerino to death— namely, 
on the 4th of December, 1849— that an heir was 
born to the Baronetcy of Dalham. Conceive the 
father’s pride and the mother’s joy whoa their 
marriage was thus blessed by the infant which now 
| engrossed almost all their thoughts ! They forgot 
! that they were poor — they forgot that the titlo 
[ to which an heir was born was but the veriest 
mockery without the means of supporting it ! It 
was sufficient for them that they possessed a pledge 
of their mutual love; and they felt as if heaven 
were again smiling radiantly upon them. 

It was in the evening of that same day in the 
morning of which the obild was born, and Sir R >- 
deriok was seated alone in the little parlour at the 
! bumble dwelling in Kentish Town. Worthy Mrs. 

1 Slater was paying a visit to the young mother, in 
| whose bosotrfthe babe was nestling ; and we should 
not omit to add that Agnes Evelyn had likewise 
called on Lady Dalham during the day. But our 
present business now lies in the little parlour, where 
we find Sir Roderick seated alone. A fire was 
blazing in the grate — the candles were lighted upon 
the table— the newspaper which he bad been read- 
ing, was laid aside— and he was giving way to his 
re (lections, when there was a double knock at the 
front door. The servant answered the summons ; 
and entering the parlour, she announced Mrs. 
Barrington. 

Sir Roderick started up from his chair, and 
turned to greet the lady who was thus ushered into 
the room. They had met 1 before* <*© that he would 
have known who the quadroon was even though 
her name had mat been mentioned : — but she 
stepped short osber eyes fell upon his countenance : 
she remembered that she must have seen him be- 
fore, but she recollected not how nor where. 

“ Mrs. Barrington,” he said, taking tho qua- 
droon’s hand, “you do not remember me. it is 
precisely a year since I had the pleasure of render- 
ing you some little service, as you were alighting 
from a vehicle at the door of a West End 
hotel ” 

“ True !” ejaculated Emily, as she now at once 
I recognised the tall good-looking personage who 
1 had saved her from being robbed by the idle street- 
boys* “ Little did I expeot to meet in Sir Rode* 
rick Dalham a gentleman to whom I was already 
so deeply indebted.” 

“ The service was a mere trifle,” said the Baro- 
net. “However, the recollection of our former 
meeting will heip to throw down the barriers of 
cold formality on the present occasion. We ought 
at once to he on good terms — we ought to be friends 
—there is a species of relationship between us, for 
my wife is the cousin of your husband—” 

“ Ob, yes I” exclaimed the quadroon, in a tone 
that teemed full of the most genuine fervour : “ let 
us be friends 1 But I fear, by the very way in 
whieh you yourself made the overture, that you 
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have heard things against me there hare been 

points in my conduct in reference to Gustavus— 
and — Winifred— some time ago— which have been 
mentioned to you— 1 ” 

“Ihave ceased to think of them,* interrupted 
Sir Boderick. “ Besides, rest assured that my 
dear Winifred never dwelt more than was neces- 
sary upon unpleasant subjects.” 

“ I * know that Bhe is all goodness !” said the 
quadroon softly. “ Where is she ?'* 

“ Let me hasten in the first place to inquire,” 
interjected Sir Boderick, “ concerning Gustavus P 
Is he well P or why have you come alone P” 

“You will see him shortly,” rejoined Emily. 

“But I came first of all— And alone — because 

But,” she suddenly interrupted herself, “ it is no 
unpleasant subject !” and she smiled with an air 
of peculiar satisfaction, revealing her beautiful 
white teeth, while .a sunny light appeared to play 
in the depths of her magnificent black eyes. “ I 
will explain everything presently. Meanwhile let 
me again inquire concerning Winifred ?” 

Dalham explained that his wife had that day 
rendered him the father of a beautiful boy. The 
quadroon grasped his band, proffering her fervid 
congratulations; and she exclaimed 40 all the most 
enthusiastic aeoents of her musical voice, “Ob, 
how 1 long to felicitate Winifred herself, and to 
kiss the dear babe !" 

Sir Boderick was as much enobanted as sur- 
prised by the friendly and even affectionate con- 
duct of the quadroon towards himself and those 
who were so dear to him; and he said, “I will 
at once ascend to Winifred's chamber and tell her 
that you are here. She will be glad to welcome 
you ” 

“No— not yet! not yet!” interrupted Emily. 
* Let me first explain the motive for which I have 
come, and then you shall announce my presence to 
dear Winifred.” 

“ I am sorry, my d&ar Mrs. Barrington, that so 
bumble a place as this ” 

“Call me Emily,” said the quadroon, “as I 
mean to call you Boderick. Bid you not just now 
observe that we are kinsfolk P Oh, I mean that 
there shall be happiness and friendship and good- 
fellowship for the future! There is much,” she 
added, with a profound sigh, “in roferjnce to the 
past which I could desire to be altogether undone 
— or at least forgotten ” 

“Rest assured, my dear Emily,” answered 
Boderick, “ that since you come in this friendly 
temper unto us, and with so many kind words, 
Winifred will receive you with open arms. No- 
thing will give her greater pleasure than to wel- 
come you as a cousin— aye, and to love you even 
as a sister 1” 

“I know not to what extent you may have 
heard, Boderick, of how at one time I ill-treated 
and insulted her who is your wife,” resumed Emily, 
with a look and tone of the deepest contrition ; 
“but you will presently be enabled to judge 
whether I am heartily penitent for the past, and 
whether I be not anxious to make atonement by 
means of substantial deeds aa wall as by mere 
words.” 

“I believe— I believe you, Emily!” exclaimed 
Dalbam : “yes— I believe you without any farther 
corroboration ! But I was just now on the point 
of remarking that I am aorry I cannot welcome 
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you to a more luxurious and comfortable abode. 
Nevertheless, if you are come to stay with 1 
which I sincerely hope is thO ease— — ” 

“No, Boderick : my visit is a fleeting one,” In- 
terrupted Emily ; and again she heaved a profound 
sigh. “ I am going to Jamaica." 

“To Jamaica ?” echoed Dalbam. “ Let me hope 
that Mr. Pinnock is in no danger. I heard the 
other day from Mr. Millard, when I went to in* 
quire where a letter would find your husband, that 
Mr. Pinnock’s health was failing—” 

“ My father is dead,” said the quadroon in a 
low tone : and then she raised her kerchief to her 
eyes. 

“ Dead !” repeated Dalham. “ Ob, Emily, I 
sympathize with you! I regret that I should 
have elicited the announcement so abruptly' from 
your lips !” 

“ And now you understand,” she resumed, 
“ wherefore I am going to Jamaica.” 

“ Does Gustavus accompany you P But of 
course be will ! I was foolish to ask such a 
question !” 

“On the contrary,” interrupted the quadroon* 
“ Gustavus will not accompany me. Neither is it 
to look after tny deceased father’s affairs that I 
am going to Kingston. No !— for everything was 
so considerately and judiciously arranged by him 
when upon bis death-bed, that all his fortune and 
estates at once became mine. 1 have this day 
learnt from Mr. Millard the fullest particulars on 
this head. But I am going to Jamaica — first of 
all because I feel that it is my duty to go and drop 
a tear over the resting-place of him who was ever 
so kind and good to me, and by whose couch I 
ought to have been in bis last illness ; and in the 
second place, I am going to Jamaica,” continued 
the quadroon, in a voice that was broken with 
sobs, “ because— because — I may no longer remain 

in Europe because alas ! I have given mortal 

offence to Gustavus — and— and— everything is at 
an end between him and me !” 

“ Good heavens !” ejaculated Dalham, shocked 
by this intelligence: “ is it possible that my ears 
are not deceiving me P But yet you loved him so 
well ” 

“ Ah — too well ! too well !” murmured the qua- 
droon : and now covering her face with her hands, 
she sobbed deeply. “ Yes— it was because I did 

love him too well Oh! I cannot recapitulate!” 

she interrupted herself, with a sudden and pas- 
sionate vehemence- “ You can well believe that 
all this has not arisen through any infidelity or 
wanton wickedness on my part !” 

“ But console yourself, my dear Emily 1 console 
yourself !” said Dalham. “All is perhaps not so 
bad as you think. Let me and Winifred become 
mediators betwixt Gustavus and yourself! Best 
assured that we shall be enabled to bring about a 
reconciliation I Gustavus knows how much you 
love him—” 

“But he says that my love has become a 
tyranny— that its exigencies constitute a monstrous 
despotism—” 

“ Ah, *ti§ a fault on the right side !” interjected 
the Baronet ; “ and henceforth there must-be mu- 
tual concessions. Do not despair, Emily !” _ 

“ A thousand, thousand thanks, dear Bodenck, * 
interrupted the quadroon, “for this kind language 
which flows from your lips; but I dare not buoy 
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myself Up with any hope which it might possibly 
ba cetoulaled to engender. No, no ! things have 
gone too to l I have behaved badly — very, vary 
badly 1 I confess it !— and God knows how anxious 
I am to make an atonement .'—Look you, Roderick, 
I feel that my conduct has been so reprehensible, 
that if I were a Catholio 1 would go and shut my* 
up in a convent for the rest of my days. Indeed, 
I have almost done with life ! I feel like one who 
is making expiations and atonements to accomplish 
a last peace alike with man and God, so that there 
may be meet preparation to encounter Death 
whenever be shall make bis appearance 1” 

“ Emily, Emily, this is language most painful 
for me to hear!” exclaimed the Baronet. “Surely, 
surely, things oannot be so desperate as all this P” 

"When you see Gustavus,” responded the 
quadroon, with an air of profound mournfulness, 
“you will find that I am only speaking too 
truly !*' 

“ And where is Gustavus P ” inquired Dalham. 

“ I left him in Florence twelve days ago. We 
then parted— yes, and it was with the mutual un< 
derstanding that he was to come to England, 
while I was to take the earliest opportunity of 
embarking for the West Indies. It was my 
original intention to take ship at Havre, in France. 
But during my journey thither I reflected upon 
many things — I felt that I bad a certain duty to 

perform and I am now here to accomplish 

it.” 

“ Here P” ejaculated Dalham. “ Ah, my dear 
Emily, if you mean that you had excuses to make 
or forgiveness to reeeive for anything that is past, 
rest assured that neither Winifred nor myself en- 
tertain aught but the kindest feelings towards 
you ! Yes— and now Winifred will also share 
with me the deep sentiment of sympathy where- 
with your unfortunate narrative has inspired my 
soul ! ” 

“ I have yet to explain, the duty which has 
brought me hither,” resumed Emily. “ Listen, 
and interrupt me not. Gustavus is rich : his 
grandsire’B death has suddenly made him wealthy 
and rendered him totally independent of my re- 
sources. He is fond of pleasure and somewhat 
Addicted to extravagance — though heaven 
knows I say not this as a matter of blame or re- 
proach, but simply to prove to you the truth of 
the statement I am about to *make, — whioh is, 
that the fortune Gustavus has acquired by his 
grandfather’s death will not be too large for his own 
uses. Therefore— Nay, do not interrupt me 1 
1 beseech you to hear me to the end I— Therefore,” 
proceeded the quadroon, “ it has become my para- 
mount duty to take care of you and W inifred. You 
are impoverished— but I know full well that it 
would have been otherwise if old Mr. Barrington 
had not died intestate. Had be made a will he 
would have left Winifred his heiress. Of this 
there can be no doubt !” 

“ Such a consideration has never entered our 
thoughts,” exclaimed Dalham, — “ at least not in a 
manner to render us jealous of your husband'B 
prosperity. No, Emily — no! Believe me— ” 

“ Not another word, Roderick !*’ interrupted the 
quadroon. “ I long ago knew Winifred’s generous 
heart, though perhaps I have not always been 
able to appreciate its excellence. And in respect 
to yourself, 1 understand you likewise — yes, even 


from this brief half-hour's discourse ! But listen 
to what I have to eay. The whole of my fortune, 
with the exception of the smalleet pittance to 
euffiee for my subsistence, is your'e !” 

“ No, Emily — no !” exclaimed the Baronet. 
“Such a sacrifice on your part must not be 
made !” 

“It is already resolved upon! it is almost as 
good as accomplished ! Mr. Millard's solicitor is 
acting in the matter— he has received instructions 
to bring the business to a termination with the 
least possible delay. Indeed, I am promised that 
by the day after to-morrow the requisite* docu- 
ments for my signature will be in readiness. 
Then, as a wife in this country cannot act altoge- 
ther in independence of her husband, you must 
get Gustavus to give his assent— and all will he 
over !'' 

* Emily,” said Dalham,— “Emily,” he repeated, 
in a voice that was tremulous with emotion, “ how 
can I possibly thank you enough for this proof of 
your generosity — your magnanimity ” 

“ Say rather of my sorrow and contrition for the 
past,” interjected the quadroon. “ You need not 
tell Gustavus. if you should happen to see him 
before I leave &e country,— you need not tell him, 
I repeat, what i a being done. It were better that 
he should be kept in ignorance on the subject 
until after my departure. Then— then you may 
tell him that as I can never hope to see him again, 
and as I shall never more venture to ask him for 
his pardon, he must at least tutor himself to think 
less unkindly of me than he otherwise would l” 

“But Emily,” said Roderick, “matters must 
not be left in this condition! There ought to be 
more happiness for you than you anticipate ! 
Ob, you have shown so much goodness of heart — 
io much generosity, it almost makes me weep, 
Emily, to think that you look upon your prospects 
;hus darkly !” 

I beseech you, Roderick,’' she said, “ not to 
dwell thus upon the subject. I know precisely 

how I am situated with Gustavus Indeed, I 

will even add that i feel our separation is neces- 
sary for his happiness. He does not like to be 
loved too well — and I could not love him less 
fondly than I do ! Therefore everything must 
take place as I have said. And now not another 

word upon the subject but go and prepare 

Winifred to receive me, if only for a moment !” 

Dalham was too full of emotion to give utter- 
ance to a single syllable of response to the last 
observations which bad fallen from the quadroon’s 
lips : he pressed her hands fervidly, and hurried 
from the room. In a few minutes he returned : 
and he conducted Emily upstairs to the chamber 
where Winifred lay. We will not dwell upon the 
scene which ensued : suffice it to say that it was a 
most affecting one ; for inasmuch as Emily pro- 
claimed her inflexible resolution to leave her 
fortune in the manner which she had specified, Sir 
Roderick and Lady Dalham saw how futile it was 
to remonstrate against such a stupendous excess 
of bounty. It would therefore be to misrepresent 
human nature itself if we were to pretend that 
the father and mother of the new-born babe were 
not inspired with the liveliest emotions of happi- 
ness as they gazed upon that child and knew that 
it was now guaranty.*! against, the ills of poverty. 
Fervid therclore — Oh ! most tervid were the out* 
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pourings of their gratitude ; and the quadroon 
wept as she murmured that this was one of the 
happiest momenta of her life. 

At length Emily took leave of Winifred, whom 
she oalled her “ dearest cousin,” and whom she 
promised that she would visit onoe more ere she 
took her departure for Jamaica. She accompanied 
Sir Eoderick down stairs to the parlour ; and then 
she said, “ I must now bid you farewell likewise. 
You will hear from Mr. Millard’s solicitor ” 

“ But you have promised to return onoe more,” 
interrupted Eoderick, “and pass an hour with 
Winifred ere you embark for Kingston.” 

“True!” responded Emily; “and I shall not 
fail to keep my pledge. Unless indeed— — ” 

“Unless whet?” asked Dalham hastily. 

“Unless Gustavus should return,” rejoined the 
quadroon, speaking slowly and apparently with 
reluctance. “In that case I should not come 
hither again. It would be better that we should 

not meet yes, far better ( And therefore, 

Eoderick, if be should return to England before 
I leave for Jamaica, have the kindness to drop me 
a line stealthily. I will give you my present ad- 
dress.” 

Emily— the workings of whose be%utiful coun- 
tenance appeared to indicate the deepest emotion 
—penned with a tremulous hand a few words 
upon a piece of paper ; and then in a low deep 
voice she said, “If I never see you agaiD, Eode- 
rick, let me for the last time invoke heaven’s 
blessing upon yourself, your wife, and your 
child !” 

Having thus spoken, she pressed the Baronet’s 
hand and hurried from the house. 

The next day, between three and four o’clock in 
the afternoon, a cab drove up to the humble little 
residence of Sir Eoderick and Lady Dalham; and 
Gustavus Barrington alighted. The welcome ho 
experienced was a most cordial one on the part of 
the Baronet; while it*was characterized with a 
mingled friendliness and confusion on that of 
Winifred. Gustavus saw that Winifred had need 
of leisure to compose the thoughts and recollec- 
tions which his presence had conjured up; and he 
remained but for a very few minutes in her bed- 
room. Nothing was there said in reference to 
Emily indeed her name had not as yet been 
spoken from the moment that he crossed the 
threshold of the house. But when he and Sir 
Eoderick were alone together in the parlour, the 
latter said, “ I have some news for you.” 

“ What mean you P” inquired Gustavus. “ Surely 
it cannot be in reference to that unfortunate crea- 
ture ” 

“ Do you mean your wife Emily P” asked the 
Baronet. “ If so, I am alluding to her when I 
say that 1 have news for you.” 

“Ah l” cried Barrington: and he at once be- 
came violently agitated. “ I know not what to 
think of her — whether she be mad and unaccount- 
able for her actions, and therefore to be pitied — 
or whether she be deeply, insidiously wicked, an 
therefore to be dreaded — aye, almost execrated ?” 

“By heaven, no!” exclaimed Dalham with 
fervour. “ I beseech you, Gustavus, to suspend 
your judgment. 1 do not think that you your- 
self thoroughly comprehend your own wife! 
Hitherto her disposition may have been unfathom- 
able: but now methinks I oga furnish you with 


the plummet-line which shall reach to the bottom 
of that atrange romantic tout.” 

“ Again I ask what mean you P* inquired Ghw» 
tavus. “ Has Emily been here P” 

“ Yes— Emily has been here/' was the reepoage. 
“ She came last evening.” 

“ Did she tell you under what oiroumateooea wa 
parted in Elorenee ?” 

“ No : she seemed at one time about to enter 
into particulars— and then she abruptly reootldd 
from the recapitulation. Whatever she may have 
done, she is deeply penitent!” 

“Ah!” interposed Gustavus: “this may he a 
mere show and artifice with her in order to indued 
you to intercede with me.” 

“ Quite the contrary !” exolaimed the Baronet. 

“ From my own lips went forth the proposition 
that Winifred and I should aot as mediators : but 
Emily declared that the idea was hopeless— the 
therefore declined it. Nay, more 1 she does not 
wish to see you— she has evidently resigned he<pelf 
to the conviction that everything is at an end be- 
tween you.” 

“ Are you sure— are you sure, E oderick, that 
Emily was not playing some deep game P” 

“ Impossible 1” cried the Baronet : “ she had 1 
no game to play. I repeat, however great 
her offences against you may have been — even 
though she should have attempted to take your 
life ” 

“ Ah ! Well, proceed :” — and the colour went 
and came rapidly on young Barrington's counte- 
nance. “ You were saying ” 

“That however great her wrongs towards you, 
she is deeply sensible of them, and she is penitent. 
Never was there a being more meek— more humble! 
And as for her manner towards myself— towards 
Winifred and our new-born child— Oh, Gustavus! 
it is impossible to doubt the excellence of that 
heart, strange, wild, and eccentric though many 
of its feelings and emotions may be !” 

“ Ab, Boderiok, you are deceived!” said Gus- 
tavus : yet he spoke falteringly, and by no means 
confidently. “ Mere words !” 

“Not mere words, Gustavus! — but deeds!” 
ejaculated the Baronet. “ What think you your 
wife came hither to announce? — what reparation 
do you suppose she resolved to make for her 
former insults towards Winifred P — what proof of 
contrition and penitence for her offences towards 
you? The noblest of sacrifices ! Aye— and made 
in such a manner, too— with euch a depth of feel- 
ing, Gustavus, I could weep when I think of all 
that passed betwixt your wife and me last even- 
ing!” 

“ Good God ! is it so, Eoderick ?” stammered 
the young man. “ But the sacrifice which Emily 
has made — what doeB it mean P I cannot for the 
life of me understand it !” 

“If you, as her husband, give your consent, 
continued Dalham, “ all her fortune, with the ex- 
ception of some small income for her own main- 
tenance, will bo transferred into die hands oi 
Winifred and myself!” 

For a moment Gustavus looked astounded;. and 
then suddenly regaining his self-possession, he said 
with a sound that resembled a passing bitter 
laugh, “ No, no ! Emily would not do such a thing 
as this ! I know her too well.” 

“ But she hat done it !” exclaimed Eoderick. in 
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'■ a triumphtnt joist: for apart from all selfish con- 
siderations be was glad to bo enabled to maintain 
tbe hot of Emily's magnanimity against her hus- 
band's scepticism. u Here ! read this letter ! I 
received it this afternoon from Mr. Millard's soli- 
citor. It corroborates all that Emily told me." 

Gastevas took tbe letter end ran his eyes over 
it : then he scanned its contents more at ten' j 
tively ; and as be returned the document into , 
Roderick's hand, he became very pale, faltering 
out, M Good God, if I have dealt too harshly with | 
Emily 1 if there be any error on my part !" j 
“ I adjure you, Gustavus, by everything sacred/' 
exclaimed the Baronet solemnly, “ to look well 
into your own heart and see whether there be any | 
cause for self-reproach in reference to your wife P j 
It is my duty to tell yon — though little did she 
think I should gather up the observation which 
dropped from her lips, with the idea of repeating 
it to yon*— —she even declared that she did not 
blame you nor make it a subject of reproach—” 

“ What — what was it that she said P” aaked 
Gustavus, with feverish anxiety. “ For heaven's 
sake tell me — keep me not in suspense 1" 

“ She said that you were addicted to pleasure 
and prone to be extravagant. Now, my dear 
Gustavus, pardon me for observing that certain j 
tiding* which by aome indirect means reached my . 

ears Indeed, I will tell you frankly, it was * 

through Mr. Millard ■" I 

“ I can guess what you are about to say 1” in- 
terrupted Barrington “You have heard that I 
was dissipated. It is true! it is true! — but 
Emily was the cause !" 

“ Ob, say not this !" interrupted Roderick re- 
proachfully. “ No woman could exercise such 
power over a man unless be himself were yielding 
and willing ; and then bis own weakness becomes 
a crime ! But that is not all. Your wife made 
use of one remarkable phrase. It struck me with 
all the force of something conveying an idea that 
I bad never heard before. She said that you liked 
not to be loved too well” 

“ Ah ! she said that?” and Gustavus staggered 
as the recollection of all the quadroon’s wild and 
almost fabulous fondness smote him like a blow, j 
“ Yes — she said that” continued the Earonet, 
still in a solemn tone ; “ and it would be a fright- 
ful thing for you, Gustavus, hereafter to reflect 
that you had broken a heart whose greatest crime 
was that of loving you too well !" 

“My God, if 1 have been in error !"— > and Gus- 
tavus sank down upon a seat, trembling all over. | 
“ There may have been faults on both sides,” j 
suggested Roderick. f 

“There may! there may !" — and Gustavus 
shivered as if under tbe influence of a glacial chill : 
he was generous enough to have a horror at tbe j 
idea of doing an injury to any human being. 

0 At the same time," resumed the Baronet, “ if 
you And it impossible to live together, I should j 
not counsel you to do so: or perhaps I might 
advise a temporary separation. But as for an j 
eternal one— no, no! it must not be thought of! 

I would sooner give '*p all idea of receiving this 
splendid proof of your wife’s munificence, than j 
that she should quit England for ever, to return 1 
to you no more 1 I am convinced that she pos- ! 
•esses qualities of the noblest character, which ; 
circumstances are only now at length developing. 


You mutt not judge her by tbe European 
standard — — " 

“ By heaven ! the very thing I have often said 
to myself !" ejaculated Gustavus. 

“ She may have been wayward in disposition— 
self-willed— exacting even to a point that savoured 
of arrant despotism," continued the Baronet : 
“ and yet she may have meant well all along, and 
she may have had a good heart. At all events, it 
is fpir to suppose that if she had been reared and 
educated amidst European influences, her conduct 
would have been different, and she wo«ld have 
adopted less strange, less wild, less ecoentric courses 
to carry out her aims." 

“ Where can I find her, Roderick P" suddenly . 
demanded Gustavus, starting up from the obair on 
which he had flung himself. 

“ Here is her address," responded the Baronet, 
as he handed a piece of paper to Gustavus, who 
thereupon immediately quitted the house. 


CHAPTER LX II. 

CHE LAST MEET 15 0. 

Springing into the cab which waa waiting at the 
door, Gustavus Barrington gave his directions to 
the driver, at the same time bidding him uae all 
possible despatch and be should be well paid. 
Away went the vehicle ; and in due time it stopped 
at an hotel at the West End of the town. Gus- 
tavus leaped out, and inquired if Mr>. Barrington 
was within ? 

“ Yes, sir," was the reply of the waiter to whom 
Gustavua addressed himself. 

“ Show me to her room immediately !" cried 
Gustavus. 

“ But I think, sir, from what Mrs. Barrington 
said,” objected the waiter, “ she wishes to be alto- 
gether alone, and not to receive any visitors.” 

“ But she will see me !" interrupted Gustavus : 
»nd be thrust a couple of half-crowns into the 
man’s hand. 

The waiter said not another word : the money 
was s convincing argument ; and he at once led 
the way up to the sitting-apartment occupied by 
tho quadroon. How the heart of Gustavus beat 
as the door was thrown open ! — and so great was 
his emotion that a sudden dimness came over his 
eyes, so that he perceived not what expression 
Emily’s countenance wore as she started up from 
her seat. 

Tbe waiter retired : Gustavus leant against the 
door-post ; and Emily bent down her regards. She 
stood as if waiting to know what brought him 
thither, and with all the meekness of a penitent 
wife to obey whatsoever mandates he might issue, 
or whatsoever resolves he might have adopted. At 
length Gustavus advanced slowly, saying in a £al. 
tering voice, to which he vainly endeavoured to 
impart a manly firmneif, “ You did not expect to 
see me, Emily P — or perhaps you might have 
thought that I would come P Which was itjf" 

“ I did not think that yon would come, Gus- 
tavus," she answered, in a low voice that seemed 
full of meekness and humility— and Oh! how 
those harmonious tones touched some oi the ten- 
derest chords which vibrated in the young man’* 
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soul l “ I cannot even eonoeive how you found 
me out.*’ 

* I will toll you at once/* interrupted Gustavus. 
“ I have been up to Kentish Town, and Boderick 
Dalham gave me your address.” 

“ Boderick Dalhatn P” echoed Emily, with a 
start. “ And yet I particularly wished him not to 
let you know where I was. I will tell you can- 
didly, Gustavus— I thought it wore better that we 
should not meet.” 

" It was for a good motive that Sir Iioderick 
disobeyed your injunction,” interjected Gustavus; 
and he could not help thinking that an expression 
of pensivo humility was marvellously becoming to 
his wife's countenance. 

“ If Sir lloderick’s object were to enable you to 
givo me some parting instructions, before 1 leave 
for Jamaica, then of course he has acted wisely and 
well/' 

“ Tell me, Emily,” said Gustavus, to whose ear 
the altered tone of his wife’s voice sounded like the 
most delicious harmony, — “ tell me, are you grieved 
and annoyed that I should have thus found you 
out?” 

“ J cannot bo grieved and annoyed, Gustavus,” 
she replied, “ at beholding you again, since you 
speak to me in such a gentle tone, and you evi- 
dently arc not come to upbraid me. If^?our object 
bo to say that you forgive me before I take my 
departure it will bo very kind of you — nay gene- 
rous — more tl-jan 1 deserve!” 

The quadroon stopped short: hor bosom heaved 
as if it wore about to burst; and Gustavus recol- 
lected with a rapturous feeling how often his head 
had luin pillowed on that superb bust. 

“Emily,” he said, — “ Emily, I have come to tell 
you that I forgive you !” 

“ Ah, then,” she murmured, with a voice that 
seemed full of emotion, “ the only hope that I 
dared ontertain is fulfilled — and I shall go into 
eternal exile with a heart relieved of at least a por- 
tion of the tremendous l^ad that recently Bat upon 
it. Gustavus, I repeat, this is very generous on 
your part.” 

“ But you, Emily, have shown yourself very, 
very generous towards — you know whom I moan — 
Sir Boderick I alkam ” 

“He is an excellent man — warm-hearted and 
magnanimous,” said the quadroon, softly yet im- 
pressively. 

“ And ray cousin Winifred.” 

“ She is my cousin also. I love her indeed as 
much as if she were my sister. God forgive me 
that I should ever have done aught to excite a 
pan g in her noble and virtuous heart !” 

“ Emily, is it possible that you mean to give 
them up all your father’s fortune ?” asked Gus- 
tavus, vehemently. 

“ All with the exception of one hundred pounds 
a-year,” she replied mildly yet decisively. “ That 
sum will suffice for me in the seclusion to which I 
shall retire !” 

“ And you think that you will never repent of 
the sacrifice ?” demanded the young man, whi al- 
most at every fresh question or remark advanced 
nearer and nearer towards his wife. 

“ Bcpent ? sacrifice?” repeated the quadroon, 
as if surprised that such words should be addressed 
to her: then with a smile which seemed to express 
a oped* s of holy enthusiasm, and which revealed the 


beautiful white teeth between the vermilion of the 
lips, she said, “ Ob, it will prove my «rty source 
of happiness hereafter to redact that. I have made 
some little atonement to your eweet cousin Wini- 
fred, and that I have been enabled to guarantee 
her child against the ills and horrors of poverty/' 

Gustavus felt his heart beating violently as he 
thought within himself, “ Good heavens, what a 
wondrous change has taken place in her then 
as his eyes slowly wandered over her form from 
head to foot, he could not help dwelling upon the 
admirable symmetry of her shape, set off to ad- 
vantage as it now was by a plain but elegant 
evening dress. 

“ You are not sorry thon, Emily,” he presently 
said, scarcely knowing indued what to say, and 
fouling almost as embarrassed and awkward as a 
luver, when wooing a damsel in the very earliest 
stages of courtship, — “ you are not sorry, then, 
that I have once more sought you ?” 

“ I have told you that 1 am glad, Gustavus,” 
she mildly answered. 

“ And what if I were to toll you,” he proceeded, 
“ that your conduct in respect to the Dalhams has 
made a great impression upon me?” 

“ I am glad to hear that you do not disapprove 
of the proceeding ; and therefore I take it for 
granted that you will be willing to sign the docu- 
ment which the attorney is drawing up, and by 
virtue of which you as a husband givo the assent 
that is requisite to render the wife’s action valid.” 

“ Ob, eortainly ! I will sign the document,” 
exclaimed Gustavus. “Not for worlds would I 
stand in the way of a good deed ! T3ut do you 
not think, Emily, that my fortune would still be 
enough for you and me ?” 

“ You are very good, Gustavus, but I require 
none of it. The hundred a year which I propose 
to keep, will suffice for me in Jamaica and she 
still continued to speak in a soft, level, monotonoue 
harmony of voice, as if her language flowed from 
the depths of a soul that was subdued, or from the 
midst of a spirit that was wounded and crushed. 

“ You do not understand me, Emily,” said 
Gustavus, whose heart appeared for ,a moment 
as if it were ooming up into his very throat, so 
strong were the emotions that now seised upon 
him. “ What if I were to propose that all the 
past bn forgotten, and that we live together 
again P” 

“ I should say, Gustavus,” responded Emily, 
still calm and self-possessed, “ that a sense of duty 
towards yourself would prevent me from answering 
in the affirmative. I have not hitherto been en- 
abled to ensure your happiness — circumstances 
have occurred whioh render it impossible that you 
can love me— indeed, Gustavus, apart from these 
moments of generous impulse to which you are 
liable, you must actually hate me.” 

“Hate you? No, no l by heaven no l”— and 
Gustavus endeavoured to seif* bis wife’s band: 
but she drew back, with an eir of gentleness yet 
firmness, so that he seemed to experience a ebook 
as he cried, " 0!i 1 is it possible that you have 
ceased to love me ?” 

** I, Gustavus P — Oh l” and the quadroon shook 
her head as muck as to imply that that wans in* 
deed am impassibility, 

“Then why do you recoil from me?” dstltttd s d? 
the young man passionately. 
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m Mmi I, Gntotiu P That it sot tht word !” Gustavus sow threw hie arms about bar saob 
* aba astwered deprecatingly. “ But listen to me. and strained her to his breast. For a few mo 
X would tare you from the oobsequaseaa of this mests it teemed as if he were embracing a statue; 
fkr too generous impulse which you are now obey* and then all in an instant she grew warm and im* 
ing. Ton would take me to lire with you again passioned, glowing and ardent, as was her wont is 

—and in a short time ” past times. 

“Say no more, Emily! I swear it shall not so “Now, dear Emily/* said Gustavus, “peace it 
happen ! There must be mutual concessions!* 1 re-established between us ! But we will not die- 
“ For my part, Gustavus,** she replied, in a tone turb t he compact as it sta nds. Indeed, much at I 
that was scarcely audible— and yet it was not ‘ Ue*e*yourT"WtH uot-auger my common sense 
tremulous, only exceedingly soft an^^tubdUed f to be absorbed in my passionT^Mp verily believe 
“ I feel my spirit so complete)y>f6fcen that all it is for our mutual happiness that fc^is brief sepa- 
wholesome life seems dead within me. God knows ration for a few months will take \>lace. But 
that I shall never again hav^ energy sufficient to enough of the subject ! Let us at \ lea&t past 
injure a human being, even/ if I were to possess a happy evening together. — You | have not 
the will— and that is no Akely, for my heart is dined P” j 

changed, and I know not what strange mysterious “No. Until just now the idea of even sitting 
revulsion has taken placeJwitbin me !” down to table would have been /with me a 

“It is all for the bettra, Emily !” exclaimed Gus- mockery and there was something like the old 
tavus enthusiastically : *%t is all fgMbeifttteri As tone of glowing enthusiasm in the quadroon’s bar* 
a proof, your noble conduct towards those whose monieus voice. / 

very names but a shorn time back you would not GustavUs rang the bell : dinner/ was ordered ; 
have allowed to be motioned in your hearing !” and as the waiter-wes now engage/ in the apart* 
“ I pray you, Gusflavu^/' interrupted the qua* ment in spreading the table, aim afterwards in 
droon, with a sweet/ melancholy smile which im giving his attendance while Mr/ and Mrs. Bar* 
parted an ineffable wauty to a countenance whiph J.^fffa W^gartook of the Vepaet, Abe conversation 
as a general rule mlghtf be described ajj ^trildngljf- "turned only on ordinary and general topics. Gus* 
handsome;—*' I my you not tqvCtlfertjo^fsub- tavua seemed to have rae&feredr almost his wonted 
ject which I shofid look qpetfas tnffifSg indeed, spirits without any inteopperap application to the 
were it not tha t it jiar succeeded- in convincing botfle t while Emily’s mOod was soft, tender, and 
our kinsfolk of Aa/ehanged and loving feelings caressing, without the 'slightest degree of im- 
towards them-*4--ftye, and convinced you that my periousness, but likewise /without that im pas- 
heart is not ^together so blafck as you imagined sioned ardour which fbrmefly characterized all her 

it.” / bearing towards hef haapand. At length, when 

“And since y|u have thus convinced me/* ex* the dessert was placed n>on the table, they were 
claimed Barriniton eagerly, — “and since you left alone together. / 

know that I awl thus continued; does it not place “ I am flighted /’/said Gustavus, sipping his 
us altogether onl a differenfcffooting towards each wine, “ fad think thaw you have not merely made 
other P May wf not look' upon the past as so it up with Winifred Jrat likewise that you are most 
many sources of^experiggfia w guid? us for the devotedly attached fo me. When you return from 
future.’* \ v \ "" . Jamaica we shall fi\ f be so happy— Oh, so happy t 

“ Yes— indeed % is so/* answered the quadroon. 1 will have a handsome house ready for your recep- 
Gustavus paced |wioe or thrke across the aparto- tioni the Dalhame, being now well off through 
ment as if an £ *»t Of fevensh, unsettled, im* your goodness, will likewise be living in excellent 
patient dejiberifeoo ;and then* stopping suddenly style/ Sometimes we will slit them— and some- 
short, ha Ssdd, “ Well,, Emily, if ^ou think that we timed, they Shall visit 08 x and you will be as fond of 
are not yet in a position to Ouure eaoh other’s Winij^fi’s child as if it were your own— and I also 
happiness, 1 have yet one lap propofl^nqB to Shall wve it ! In short, Emily, I do believe that 
make.*’ \>„ \ \ heaven sent ufthose dreadful storms in order that 

“Speak/* ewjail* V T^'V' therf ehould be the lull of a most perfect oalm for 

“ Go to toneme if yok will,**! M continued ; the fest of on f lives 1” 

“ sae that whatsbkverlttst iajitraotloni your father “ Indeed if is a perfect picture of happineee 
may have left behihd him are pmpacly iulfflUd Which you US drawing, Gustavus/* she said, 
and drop the tears orfflial sorrow oter his grave. “ Fledg&me to that effect, my beloved Emily !** 
This separation need non. be a long dne— a matter he cried// 

of a few brief months— afe^ it may result in fully “ 0 }y 7 ea/* she exclaimed : “ I will drink gleet 

confirming those good impassions which are now for jiue with you !— for now I begin to fee) a wild 
being made upon our souls." \ trailing delight!— it is, (be intoxication of real 

“Do you suggest this, GustavuM’* asked Emily, happiness 1 it is a bliss such as I have not known, 
in the same low level voice as before. \ S Gustavus, for many a long, long day ! Were it 
“ Yes/’ be rejoined. “ Do you agfoeAHtf^ not for the pending separation—*’ 

“ X na your wife— and X swore to obey you at “ Ob, but that, you know, ii entirely for our 
the alter— and if I have never done so before, I mutual good !’* he interjected, 
will at laaat fulfil my pledgee now. Command, “No doubt— since your mind seems to be eel* 
and I obey.” tied upon the point,” "observed the quadroon 

* No, no) do not use tha word command . Wa quietly. “See, Gustavus! I pledge you in thia 
win have nothing imperious betwixt you and me gless,” she added, her voioe instantaneously swell- 
hr tha future. Let ns eay that it is an agree* ing into enthusiastic tones again. 

Mat which we make between us.” “ And I pledge you, dearest, with equal 

•It is an agreement,” she replied. fervour !” ha fried. “ It would have been in* 
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deed a pity if fate had resolved to separate us 
eternally." 

“ Could you have Jived altogether apart from 
me, Gustavus P” she asked : “ would not the 
memories of all our past love have continually 
haunted you? would you not have thought of me 
as you first knew me in Jamaica P and would you 
not have sorrowed that circumstances should ever 
have transpired to sever us ?” 

“Ah l now that we are*again together, dear 
Emily/* responded the young man, — “&tjp that I 
behold you onoe more, and mark how beautiful you 
are— it does indeed appear to me as if it would 
break my heart to pronounce the words that we 
must separate for ever ! And now I will tell you 
No. 07 . — Agnes. 


something, Emily, which will prove how really 
much I love you, and what a strong bold you have 
obtained on my affections. I am about for a 
moment to allude to the other day— that dreadful 
day— you know what I mean— at tba hotel 
in Florence— nearly a fortnight ago, when we 
parted—” * ' 

“ Yes, yes, Gustavus ! What do you mean?” 
—and having refilled the glasses, she drew her 
chair closer to his own— she leant forward, and 
gaaed with her large luminous eyes earnestly upon 
his countenance, 

“I will tell you,” he resumed. “You fled 
rapidly from the room where that dreadful soene 
took place : but scarcely bad the door closed bs- 
Vol. II. 
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hind you, when I experienced a sensation like a 
remorse— I felt that I was doing wrong to suffer 
you, a young inexperienced creature— the child 
too of suoh wayward impulses — to go forth into 
the world alone—” 

11 And why did you not come after me, Gus- 
tavus P” inquired the quadroon* 

“ Oh, beoause— because, Bmily— indeed, you 
ought to understand— or you must not be angry 
with me if I explain—” 

“No, no! 1 comprehend you 1 After suoh a 
acene as that, Gustavus, you felt that you ought 
to proolaim everything to b# at an end between 
us, and that it would be * fefttable weakness on 
yeur part if yon were to yield to any false notion 
of generosity under such circumstances ! Have I 
not rightly interpreted your motives and yourre- 
flections P” 

“ Yes — to a certain extent— indeed I think 
wholly,” faltered Gustavus ; for he was afraid that 
be Was approaching upon delicate ground. “ How- 
oter, toy dear Emily,” he immediately added, (( you 
will admit that the feelings with which I was in- 
spired on the occasion, were a proof of the linger- 
ing fort# that I entertained for you—” 

“ Y«*-Oh, yes!” she ejaculated: and then in 
a low— ee^y low, and soaroely audible tone, the 
murmured, ‘^he lingering love!” 

“But after all,” resumed Gustavus, having 
emptied his glass— an example whioh was followed 
by the quadroon,—” it was better that things 
shduld have taken the course whioh they have 
done. Now let me see P That dreadful day at 
Florence Wae the 28rd of November, and this is 
the 6th of December. Twelve days ! And what 
changes have been wrought in this brief interval ! 
How altered hive you become, my Emily ! How 
wonderfully have all the best qualities of your 
nature been developed ! Pardon me for saying 
that some of yoUf loftiest attributes lay dormant 
—unknown — aye, eten unsuspected — until oiroum- 
Btances thus Suddenly brought them to light. But 
what was the cause r It was the separation that 
took plaoe between us! And all this immense 
amount of good was effeoted by a separation of 
only twelve days!” 

“ And what inference would you proceed thence 
to draw, Gustavus P” asked the quadroon, still 
contemplating her husband earnestly with those 
magnificent eyes which even seemed to become 
more luminous as the conversation progressed, or 
with eaoh additional drop of wine which passed 
tier lips. 

“The inference is unmistakable, my dear Emily,” 
Answered Gustavus. “ Xf twelve days of separation 
produoed suoh a salutary effect, what must be the 
result of this far longer severance whioh is now to 
take plaoe P Ah, my dear Emily ! you showed 
your wisdom in agreeing to it ! It will prove the 
starting-point of a new course of happiness for us 
both !” 

“ You reason upon it, Gustavus,” said the qua- 
3roon, “ with a speoies of philosophic coolness.” 

“To be sure, Emily 1— because I know it is for 
»ur mutual good.” 

“And how think you, dear Gustavus, the time 
will pass for you in my absence P Shall you be 
happy P” 

“Happy, Emily P Ob, yes! — beoause I shall 
be looking forward to the period of your return 


when I may again clasp you in my arms, and 
welcome you as my beloved wife who thenceforth 
is resolved to study my happiness to the utmost!” 

There was already a deepening of the rioh car- 
nation tint the quadroon's cheeks; but now 
deeper still did it glow through the transparent 
duskiness of her complexion, and more luminous 
beoame the superb black eyes whioh were gazing 
so earnestly upon Gustavus. 

“ And then too,” he continued, “ I shall very 
frequently be with the Dalhams— ” 

“ Oh, very frequently, no doubt !” interjected the 
quadroon : and for a moment so strange a fire 
seemed to flesh from her eyes that Gustavus 
started: hut he immediately recovered his self- 
possession, feeling tonvlneed that it was mere 
fancy on his pari. 

“ To be afire ! I shall b# almost constantly with 
them,” hb oontinued : “ I shall make them my 
only Companions, beoause I shall care but little 
for society until your return. And now that I 
know you love Winifred at yofi ought to do ” 1 

“Lots hetP Oh, yes! certainly ! No doubt I 
love her j*«t as I ought to do !”— and now there 
was something in the quadroon's looks which 
struck Gustavus as being so peculiar that a sus- 
picion arose in his mind,— but a suspicion so 
vague, indefinite, and fleeting, that it almost in- 
stantaneously ceased to trouble him. 

“ To be sure, Emily,” he went on to say, “ it is 
impossible to doubt the sincerity of the love— the 
sisterly love I may even call it— Which you expe- 
rience for Winifred after the munificent proof you 
have given of it. And Ah I when I take the child 
in my arms— as I know I shall often do—*—” 

“ Oh, I was sure you would I I was sure you 
would !*'— and it was with a Strange energy that 
the quadroon spoke. 

“ Ab, £ see that you love the innocent little babe 
as much as you do its mother,” proceeded Gus- 
tavus. — “But do youjnet think the room is very 
warm, Emily P” he abruptly asked. “I feel as if I 
had a flush upon toy countenance—; yel, and a heat 
throughout my entire frame, tt is absolutely 
feverish! And Jet heaven knows I have not 
taken a great deal of wine!” 

“It is through sitting so close to the fire,” 
answered Emily. “ The room however is hot : but 
then the December weather outside is very cold — 
and it would be impossible to have the window 
open ; while as for the door, the servants keep 
passing along the passage.” 

“ Well, I suppose I shall get cooler presently,” 
interrupted Gustavus. “But you also, my dear 
Emily, are flushed. And Oh ! if you only saw 
how bright your eyes are shining 1” 

“ Indeed P” — and the quadroon, starting up 
from her seat, threw a look into the mirror over 
the mantel ; and therein ehe caught the reflection 
of the vivid lightnings which were rendering her 
large black orbs fearfully luminous. 

“ I told you so,” said young Barrington, as he 
also rose up from bis seat. “ But by heaven ! it 
seems to me as if mjr own eyes were brighter than 
usual!— and Ah! there is indeed a flush upon my 
cheeks $ 

“Your eyes are always handsome, Gustavus,” 
exclaimed the quadroon, throwing her arms about 
his neck ; “ and you know that your cheeks always 
become flushed with even three or four glasses of 
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wine. Sit down, and let us resume our dis- 
course." 

" I*®* see P what were we talking about P* 
said the young man, as he and the quadroon re- 
seated themselves. 

“You were telling me how you would make the 
time pass away in my absence— how you would be 
constantly with Roderick and Winifred— -how you 
would fondle their child " 

“ Ah ! and I was about to observe," added Gus- 
tavus, “ that when I hold that innocent little baby 
in my arms, I shall think to myself it was through 
your goodness, Emily, that both the infant and its 
parents are guaranteed against the ills of poverty." 

“ Ob ! doubtless you will be very very fond of 
that child P" said the quadroon ; but it was in a 
voice so strange that Gustavus started, and again 
his looks wcro flung full of suspicion upon his wife. 

“Emily," he exolaimed, “is it possible that 
thore is again anything wrong between us P My 
God ! if I have been deceived — — " 

“Ob, Gustavus!" exclaimed the quadroon, “you 
have indeed deceived yourself if you think that I 
could endure a separation of several long, long 
months !” * 

“ Emily !"— and it was almost a start of affright 
that Gustavus gave, while stronger still became 
the suspicion in his mind that there Vas some- 
thing wrong. “ Oh, how your looks arc altered !" 

“ Ah ! Gustavus !" she cried, her eyes flashing 
lightnings more vivid than before, and her white 
teeth gleaming between her lips ; “ do you fancy 
that all this is real and that I have been acting as 
I have felt 1" 

“ Good God ! what mean you P” — and Gustavus 
Bank back in his chair with a sense of VAgue and 
awful dismay. 

“ I mean that I would sooner die than separate 
from you! — that I could not endure it ! — that the 
idea itself was death ! I mean rflso that never, 
mover would I allow you to become the companion 
of Winifred again ! By«beaven, no!’*-— and it was 
almost with rage that the quadroon struok her 
clenched hand upon the table. 

“ Emily, Emily ! what have you done?" de- 
manded Gustavus, now smitten with a presenti- 
ment that something terrible was about to occur, 
or else about to be revealed to Mb ears. *• The 
fortuno which you made over to the Dalhams ■” 

“ Pardon me, Gustavus— pardon me I" inter- 
rupted the quadroon ; “ but all my generosity 
was a mere hypocrisy ! I wanted to see you once 
more— to bring you unto me— to have you again 
with me — that we might be alone together! — 
•—and I had recourse to that stratagem— I fore- 
saw that it would aucceed— and it has suc- 
ceeded !" 

“ By God, Emily !" exclaimed Gustavus, start- 
ing up from bis chair, “ I will not again be your 

dupe 1 Yet what is this that I feel P This heat 

•—this fever of the blood—" • 

“Pardon, pardon, Gustavus!" cried the qua- 
droon, once more addressing him in those words 
of passionate appeal : but now she threw herself 
upon her knees before him, clasping her hands as 
ahe repeated the words, “Pardon ! pardon !" 

“ No 1— forgiveness is impossible!" cried Gus- 
tavus. “ Your conduct— O God I what do I 
feel P what is this that comes over me P" — and he 
staggered a pace or two. 


“ Pardon me, Gustavus 1" exclaimed the qua* 
droon. “ It is my last crime !— but the poison is 
circling in your veins and we shall die to- 

gether 1" 

With a wild cry Barrington threw up both his 
arms in affright and despair ; and then as he was 
about to rush towards the door to cry out for 
assistance, ho reeled and fell. In a moment the 
quadroon was at that door — she looked it-^-drew 
out the key, and tossed it into the fire. 

Gustavus* senses had not however abandoned 
him : it was only a giddiness which had prostrated 
him. Another moment and his head was sup- 
ported on his wife's lap: but be crawled away 
from her, exclaiming, though with painful and 
difficult utterance, “Avaunt, wretch! avaunt, 
murderess 1" 

“O GuBtavus,” she murmured, “if we could 
not live together, we must at least die together 1 
Upon this I was resolved — and to accomplish this 
aim ha70 I been labouring 1 But, Ah ! if when 
you came to me this evening you had asked me to 
remain in England — if with the language of re- 
viving lovo you had besought me not to go to 
Jamaica, all my purpose would have been altered, 
and we should not be perishing now ! But you 
proved implacable upon that point. Two or three 
times I tried you— and I saw that your resolution 
was fixed. Then also was my own resolution con- 
firmed— and I said, * We will die together P When 
you retired for a moment to wash your hands 
after dinner, I infused the deadly poison in the 
wine that had been brought up for the dessert !" 

Gustavus was now lying helpless and powerless, 
with bis head upon a footstool, gazing in half 
vacant, half wild horror and consternation at hig 
wife, who was evidently much less under the in- 
fluence of the poison than he. He gave vent to 
a moan of despair, and feebly murmured, “ For 
God’s sake call for assistance, Emily !— summon a 

surgeon 1 I will forgive you 1 swear by 

heaven I will forgive you if you do this l” 

“ It is useless, Gustavus ! it is useless, my be- 
loved husband!" replied the quadroon, moving 
nearer towards him, and taking his hand, which 
he however had sufficient energy to snatch from 
her grasp. “The poison has no antidote!— or at 
all events its influence has gone too far !" 

“ Wretch !" muttered Gustavus : “ wretch f 
wretch I” — and bis eyes, which had already begun 
to glaze, flamed with a sudden fierceness upon 
her. 

“ Oh, why upbraid me in our last moments P" 
she asked: “why not forgive me? Even this U 
a proof of my love ! I could not endure to be 
separated from you— and therefore I die with 
you ! Ob, the love of one in whose veins rolls 
the blood of that torrid clime where I was horn, 
is a wondrous thing — and may become terrible !" 

“ Terrible ! — my God !" moaned Gustavus. “ Oh, 
Emily ! if there be yet a tfflmoe for us both to 
live ” 

“There is none! there is none! Make your 
peaoe with heaven, Gustavus— and begin by for- 
giving me!" 

“ Good God, is all this real ? or is it a dream P* 
— and the wretched young man endeavoured to 
raise himself up j but finding that he could not, he 
again made an effort to crawl towards the door— 
and again he sank exhausted. To die ! to die l” 
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he murmured, now writhing and convulsing bn the 
oarpet like a stricken Bnake : “just God 1 is it pos- 
sible P" 

** And we are dying together, Gustavus 1“ said 
a soft musical voice in his ear ; and then soft warm 
arms were wound about his neok, and his head was 
drawn towards a glowing bosom. 44 Oh, let us die 
thus !" 

“ So I no l”— and with another foroible effort — 
one of the last evidences of his expiring energies 
— Gustavue tore himself from her embrace; and 
reaching an arm-chair, he tried to raise himself into 
it. 44 To lie down," he murmured, “ is suffocation 
—death ! If I could but sit up !" 

The quadroon hastebed to plaoe herself in that 
chair ; and again she drew her husband towards 
her, saying, “ You shall sit up, dearest ! There ! 
let your head be pillowed upon my bosom — and my 
last breath shall be expended upon a kiss on your 
lips l” 

Gustavus struggled again— but this time it was 
fruitless ; and as he experienced a numbness end 
torpor coming over him, he abandoned himself to 
his doom. 

“ My aim is accomplished !" he heard the voice 
of the quadroon breathing in his ear; and it 
sounded like music stealing in upon a dream- 
vague, indefinite, yet with a sweetness and soft- 
ness ineffable and magical : “ and we are dying to- 
gether 1 Together we wandered amidst the beau- 
tiful flowers and delicious fruit-trees of my native 
land ; and together we shall penetrate into those 
unknown scenes which lie beyond the grave ! Ob, 
it is bliss to die thus ! — and I do not feel that I 
have committed a crime ; for it is the inspiration 
of love that I am obeying— and Oh ! a love so im- 
mense and illimitable as mine, must be a virtue 
whereon the angels smile ! Sleep, my Gustavus, 
sleep ! — we are not to be separated !— and if your 
lips could not for ever smile on me, they at least 
shall not smile upon another ! and if your eyes could 
not always beam with love for me, they shall never 
beam with fondness for another 1 Sleep on, my 
Gustavus ! — slumber now comes upon me also ! 
Oh, ’tis sweet to die thus! Art thou gone, my 
Gustavus P has thy spirit fled, my well-beloved P is 
thy cheek growing colder and colder against my 
bosom ? Then, Oh! come quickly. Death! and 
bear me away also ! A last kiss— a last ! — the 
fondest of all ! And now — and now — let my soul 
take wing !’* 

Here we must suddenly and abruptly divert the 
reader's attention from this strange, wild, and ter- 
ribly romantic episode, to speak of something else 
that was occurring. It was about eleven o'clock 
at night, when a domestic, dressed in a groom's 
livery, called at the humble residence of the Dal- 
bams in Kentish Town ; and as the servants had 
just gone to bed, Sir Boderiok himself anwered the 
summons at the front door. 

“ If you please, sir, is my master here P” inquired 
the domestic. 

“ I suppose you are Mr. Barrington's servant P” 
observed Dalham. “Well then, your master was 
here this afternoon; but he left between four and 
five o'clock." 

44 He has not returned home to his hotel, sir. 
His dinner was ready at six o’clock — Mr. Wardour 
the barrister was to dine with him. 1 took mas- 
ter's note to that^gentleman in the Temple ; and 


according to the answer that be gave me I was to 
order dinner for ono or two persons at six 
o’clock " 

44 My good fellow," interrupted Sir Boderiok, 
44 the mystery may be soon cleared up. I have 
not the slightest doubt I can tell you where you 
may find your master and he named the kotel 
where Mrs. Barrington had taken up her quarters. 
“In a word, your mistresB is there — and your 
master has gone to see her." 

“Thank you, sir:"— and away sped the groom. 

John bad his misgivings— he scarcely knew 
why, nor oould he even explain to himself what 
their nature was. But he knew precisely under 
what circumstances his master and mistress had 
separated in Florenoe, and the fearful soene 
which had ocourred when the quadroon intended • 
to shoot Gustavus and then take her own life by 
poison. It was not therefore very extraordinary 
that the groom should be alike suspicious and 
anxious on acoount of this meeting which to his 
astonishment wbb taking plaoe in London. More - 
over, he thought it strange that Gustavus had not 
sent to the hotel to excuse his absenoe to Mr. 
Wardour the barrister : but the fact was that the 
young man, when once he found himself with 
Emily, became so absorbed in his interview with 
her, that fee quite forgot the circumstance of 
having invited a guest to dine with him else- 
where. 

The groom proceeded without delay to the 
hotel which Sir lloderick Dalhatn had mentioned ; 
and on arriving there, he asked the waiter if a 
gentleman named Barrington was within P 

“ Yes— I believe so," was the response; 44 but 
I really don't know. A gentleman came to dine 
with a lady of that name — I think they must be 
husband and wife—" 

44 They are— they are," said John. 

14 Well then,” continued the waiter, with an 'air 
that indicated some little degree of surprise, 44 aro 
you astonished that they should be together ?" 

44 Ob, no — not at all ! But perhaps it would bo 
better if I should see whether master has got any 
orders to give me ; because as he and mistress did 
not arrive in town together, his luggage is at 
another hotel." 

44 1 will go up and say that you are here," re- 
joined the waiter. 

He ascended the stairs accordingly : but in a 
few moments he came very quiokly down again, 
saying, 44 The door is locked — I can't make any 
one hear. If they’ve both fallen asleep, I knocked 
loud enough to awake them. I peeped through 
the keyhole— for the key is taken out of the lock 
—but I can’t see them." 

“Good God! something has happened!" ejacu- 
lated John, a sudden dismay seizing upon his 
countenance. “I suspected it ! I almost know’d 
it l" 

“Seething happened P" echoed the waiter. 

“ Here, policeman!" he cried to a constable who 
was at the instant passing the hotel: “ you’re 
wanted." 

44 What is it ?" asked the officer, stepping into 
the entrance-way. 

The matter was soon explained to him ; and he 
said, 44 Well, the shortest thing to do, if the 
people don’t answer from inside the room, is to 
break open the door." 
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“ Yea — that’s the only thing!” ejaculated the 
groom. 

Upstairs went the policeman and John, followed 
by the master of the hotel and ail the waiters in 
addition to the one who had previously been acting 
in the business. The officer knocked at the door : 
there was no answer. He then put his shoulder 
against it, and forced it open. What a spectacle 
met the eyes of those whose looks were now 
plunged into the apartment I For there— half re- 
clining in a large arm-chair— was the quadroon, 
almost as beautiful in death as in life,— her arms 
lying around the form of her husband, whose head 
was pillowed upon her bosom. And both were 
deadl 


CHAPTEB LXIII. 

8IBHKA. 

We now again shift the scene to the land of Italy ; 
and we must return to the city of Sienna, where 
we left our hero Charles He Vere under sentence 
of death. 

The official residence of General Germini was in 
the Great Square, and precisely opposite to the 
Town Hall. He had long been a widower : but he 
possessed two daughters, who were young and hand- 
some, and who bore the sweet Christian names of 
Laura and Mirtilla. The former had dark hair 
and an Italian brunette complexion : the latter 
had light brown hair and a Saxon complexion of 
purest white and red. But she possessed a pair 
of large dark Italian eyes, which gave a oertain 
peculiarity to her style of beauty, rendering it 
however all the more interesting. These young 
ladies bore not the slightest resemblanoe to their 
father in character or disposition; for inasmuch as 
he was stern, cruel, and unscrupulous, they were 
full of humanity and compassion, and gifted with 
all tho sweetest and softest attributes of their 
sex. 

On hearing that a young Count, had been 
brought to Sienna, and was to undergo his trial 
before their father for an alleged complicity in the 
late treasonable attempt upon Leghorn, Laura 
and Mirtilla became much interested in the pri- 
soner. They asked a great mpny questions con* 
corning him ; and they heard sufficient to enhance 
that feeling of interest with whioh they were 
already inspired. They might, if they had chosen, 
have availed themselves of their father’s autho- 
rity to obtain admission into the apartment where 
the trial took place : but a certain proper delioaoy 
of feeling prevented them from doing this; and 
they therefore contented themselves with sitting 
behind the curtain of their chamber* window to 
obtain a view of the unfortunate young Count of 
Camerino as he was oonducted to and from the 
Town Hall. They saw him as he was being led 
thither ; and both were immediately struck with 
his appearance — that is to say, their oompassionate 
interest was confirmed and strengthened on his 
behalf; but we no not mean it to be inferred that 
they all in a moment caught up a more tender 
sentiment into thoir hearts ; for we may inciden- 
tally observe that both Laura and Mirtilla were 
affianced to two handsome young Italian officers 
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of rank, whom they dearly loved, and who were 
in a short time to lead them to the altar. 

“ How shocking,” said Laura, whan Charles had 
passed away from the view and had been oonducted 
into the Town Hall, — “ how shocking to think that 
one so young, so handsome, and so elegant should 
have got himself into such a fearful dilemma !” 

“ And, Oh !” said tho gentle Mirtilla, with a 
visible shudder, “to think that our own father 
should be compelled to pass sentence of death, per- 
haps, on such a young gentleman !” 

“Alas! I fear,” observed Laura, “that if this 
sentence be pronounced, it will be oarried intoexe- 
oution : for our father is very severe in everything 
that pertains to his military duties.” 

“And besides,” added Mirtilla, “the instruc- 
tions which he has received from the Government 
allow of no discretionary power on his part. . Let 
us hope, dear sister, that matters may turn out 
better than common report seems to predicate.” 

A couple of hours passed, during whioh Laura 
and Mirtilla remained at the window speculating 
upon the result of the trial, and constantly* express 
ing their sincere and generous hopes that tho 
handsome young Count of Camerino would leave 
the tribunal acquitted and triumphant. Presently 
the sounds of some equipage approaohiog at a very 
rapid rate along a neighbouring street, reached the 
ears of the young ladies ; and they soon beheld the 
orowd making way for the coming vehicle. It was 
a postohaise : and as it stopped in the middle of 
the Square, the sisters could discern that it only 
contained one occupant— and this was a lady. She 
was asking questions of the persons who were near- 
est to the chaise ; and though the sisters were too 
far off to see the effect whioh the answers produced 
upon her, yet they could not help fancying that the 
presence of the lady there was in some way con- 
nected with the trial that was in progress. 

“ Ah 1 what has happened ?” suddenly ejaculated 
Laura. 

“ They open the door of the chaise 1” cried Mir- 
tilla. “See! that gentleman springs into the 
vehicle!” « 

“ They are lifting her out 1 Poor lady ! she hae 
evidently fainted l” 

“ Decidedly she must be connected with the un- 
fortunate young Count ! — Ah ! it was to give her 
air that they lifted her out of the chaise 1” 

“And now there seems to be a sort of bewilder- 
ment amongst the people who are surrounding her ! 
I do believe,” continued Laura, “ the poor gentle- 
woman is in a dangerous state, and they are at a 
loss what to do with her or whither to oonvey 
her 1” 

“ Ab, poor creature 1” added Mirtilla : “ only 
conceive if she be the mother or sister of the pri- 
soner— or his betrothed, Laura 1” 

“Ab, his betrothed, Mirtilla! Think of what 
we should feel if 

“ Laura dearest 1” interjeoted the younger 
sister, “ let us send and offer to receive that poor 
lady into the house !” 

Laura nodded an assent: the sisters glided 
down to the drawing-room, rang the bell, and issued 
their instructions. The old housekeeper herself, 
who was a good-tempered woman, undertook to 
go forth on the charitable errand which the Gene- 
ral's daughters suggested ; and she soon found 
that the humane instinots of tboee amiable dam- 
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eel« had surmised the truth. The poor stranger 
lady, on hearing that the young Count of Came- 
rino was on bis trial for his life, and that little if 
any hope was entertained as to the result, had gone 
off in a swoon, which still lasted and looked 
like death itself. To get her away from the 
midst of the crowd's pressure, to some place 
where medical attendance could be at once af- 
forded, was the subjeot of instantaneous disoussion 
amongst the humane persons who had interested 
themselves in the matter : but there was no hotel 
dose dt hand— and no one on the spot seemed to 
be a resident in that immediate neighbourhood. 
There was consequently some little bewilderment 
and disoussion, when all in a moment General 
Gemini's housekeeper appeared on the scene, with 
a request on the part of her two .young mistresses 
that the stranger lady might he borne into their 
habitation. 

In a few minutea, therefore, the inanimate form 
of the stranger was stretched upon the sofa in the 
drawing-room where the sisters were ; those who 
bore the lady thither retired ; and besides the 
sisters there remained only a surgeon and the old 
housekeeper. The lady appeared to be about 
forty years of age : it might be a little less — but 
she certainly was not more. She possessed the re- 
mains of great beauty— for her profile was fault- 
less : but she was of sickly appearance, even 
apart from the swoon in which she was plunged. 

“She may be the poor young gentleman's 
mother/’ whispered Laura to Mirtilla, “ She has 
evidently been very beautiful in her time— and 
her figure, you Bee, is still excellent in its sym- 
metry. — Bo you think she will recover, Bignor P” 

These last words were addressed to the surgeon, 
who was busily engaged in administering restora- 
tives, and doing what he could for his inanimate 
patient. 

“ I hope so, signoretta — I hope so. Yes, now 
she gives signs of life ! Look, the lips are 
quivering 1 Ah, it is sometimes very painful to re- 
cover from swoons so profound ns this,. It seems 
as if one had touched upon the confines of death 
itself, and that nature’s effort to recover its right 
of existence must inevitably be accompanied by 
fearful pangs J” 

Meanwhile the lady was assuredly recovering 
her senses ; and as she opened bor eyes, she gazed 
in mingled terror and vacancy upon those who 
were around her, until a smile appeared upon her 
lips as her looks settled on the beautiful and 
amiable countenances of the sisters. 

“ It must have been a dream— a hideous dream !” 
she murmured: and then closing her eyes, she 
gave vent to a long-drawn sigh. 

But now, aa her consciousness completely re- 
turned, memory began to exercise its functions 
with a power and effect which would not permit 
bar any longer to cradle herself in the flattering 
delusion that it was a dream j and she soon Baw 
that it was all a reality only too horrible. 

“ My son ! my son 1” she moaned in English, at 
the same time wringing her hands in despair, * 

“What oan we do for you, signora?” asked 
jLaura in Italian. 

“ 1 ought to thank you, ’ arniablo and excellent 
young ladies,” replied the stranger, now also speak- 
ing in Italian, but with a strong foreign accent, 
"for your kindness and generosity towards me. 


Heaven will reward you! I am the mother 

of ” • . 

She could say no more, but burst into tears. 

The sisters wept from sympathy with the poor 
lady : the surgeon and the housekeeper were 
moved ; but no one would venture to suggest a 
single syllable of hope, because they knew not 
upon what ground it oould possibly be based ; for 
it had been rumoured that the trial was going dead 
against the young Count of Camerino — and the 
surgeon had just now whispered the report to the 
Bisters ere Mrs. de Vere opened her ©yes to return- 
j ing consciousness. 

| “ Tell me,” said the half-distracted lady, “ is 

General Germini, before whom I hear my son is 
arraigned — is he a humane man?” 

“ These, signora,” answered the surgeon, “ are 
the General's daughters — and you are in his 
house.” x 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mrs. Bo Vere, a gleam of 
hope expanding rapidly upon her pale careworn 
countenance ; “ if these be the daughters of him 
who is now the arbiter of my son’s fate, I need 
not despair !” ■ 

Laura and Mirtilla both turned aside for a 
moment with saddened looks : but Mrs. Be Vere 
did not notice the circumstance, for she was raising 
her eyes ancf inwardly praying that God would 
move the heart of tho military judge to be merciful 
to her son. 

“ Signora,” said the surgeon, who was an up- 
right and conscientious man, and who felt that he 
could not leave the matter precisely as it stood, 
“ I consider it my duty to remind you that very 
little, if anything, depends on the disposition of 
the military judge in such cases ns these, lie has 
no discretiouary power. It is Bimply for him to 
hear the evidence that may be given lor or against ; 
and it is not even his own opinion which decides 
the question in the long run. He can merely vote 
along with his associates if there be any doubt 
upon the issue.” * 

“Yes— I ought to know this,” said Mrs. Be 
Vere, in a mournful tone. “ And therefore, my 
dear young ladies, whatsoever may be the event 
of that dreadful ordeal— even though the very 
worst may happen — yet rest assured that my 
heartfelt gratitude shall ever be yours!” 

“Hark!” said the surgeon: “there is a rush 
amongst the crowlll ! What does it mean P” 

Ho advanced to the window and looked out. 

“Bo you— do you think,” inquired Mrs. Bo 
Vere, tottering towards him, and grasping him 
with nervous violonce by the arm,— “ do you think 
that the sentence is pronounced P” 

“Ko-it is not that” responded the surgeon. 
“Pshaw! it is only a billsticker !— and the silly 
people are rushing to read what is on the placard 
that ho is now posting ! Alas, while matters of 
life and death are progressing in one place, the 
giddy multitude rush in other places to gratify 
their curiosity on the most trivial subjeets — a new 
opera — a travelling menagerie— or any other show 
or sport that is advertised !” 

“ Yes : such is life— s«tch is fhe world !” mur- 
mured Mrs. Be Vere. “ Oh, this suspense l Oh, 
my poor boy ! — to think that he should have be- 
come implicated in such a proceeding! It is to 
me the most unheard-of mystery 1” 

“ Bid his lordship, your son, entertain strong 
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political opinions, signora P” inquired the medical 
man. 

“Not at all,” was the response; “and this only 
makes the matter all the more surprising. Besides, 
methought he was on his way to England for 
some very different purpose! Oh, just heaven 
have morcy upon him ! spare him, 0 God, 1 be- 
seech thee !” — and the poor mother joined her 
hands together, as her countenance was upraised 
with an expression of mingled entreaty and 
anguish. 

“ Now,” exclaimed the surgeon, “ there seems 
to be a sensation amidst the crowd yonder, in the 
neighbourhood of the entranoe to the Town 
Hall! Yes — depend upon it, the sentence is 
known !” 

Mrs. Do Vere endeavoured to rise up from the 
sofa to approach the window — but she could 
not ; neither could she give utterance to an articu- 
late sound : she sat gasping for breath. Deeply, 
deeply did the amiable sisters compassionate her : 
the tears were trickling down her checks — and they 
whispered to each other, “Heaven grant that he 
may bo saved ! heaven grant it !” 

“Hasten, signor — hasten,” said the old house- 
keeper, “and learn what the result is. See the 
suspense which this poor lady is enduring !— it is 
an agony !” 

“ You will soon know,” responded the surgeon, 
in a low tone. “ It is not necessary to go from 
this window to learn the result!” 

“What mean you 1” asked the housekeeper. 
“The populace would not shout if the young 
Count were acquitted : the authorities have issued 
proclamations against riot, noise, and disturb* 
ance ” 

‘Do you not understand me, dame?” inter* 
rupted the surgeon, still speaking in a low tono, 
which was likewise solemnly mournful. “If the 
prisoner be acquitted, he will presently issue forth 
with his friends : but if he be condemned he will 
be brought away in the midst of the guard.” 

The surgeon did not intend these words to bo 
overheard by Mrs. Do Vere : indeed ho was de- 
liberating in his mind how, if the worst should 
happen, he might in the most delicate and humane 
manner break the intelligence to the unhappy 
lady. But her ear was now terribly acute for any 
lound, even the slightest, that might convey an 
intimation of her son’s fate or suggest the mode ot 
promptly ascertaining it. Thus, while the house- 
keeper and the two sisters placed themselves on one 
side of the surgeon as he stood at tho wrndow, ho 
felt a light touch against his arm : he looked round 
— and there was the mother of tbe young man 
who was about to come forth from tho Town Hall 
either a free or a doomed being. 

“ Signora,” said the surgeon, “ perhaps if you 
were to resume your seat, it would be better— and 
I would give you the first intimation -” 

“No— signor; I will remain hero:” — and now 
the lady seemed to be cold and rigid aB a marble 
statue. 

Then succeeded an interval of dead silence and 
awful suspense at tha^window ; and then all of a 
sudden there was a movement— a slight shock as 
it were on tho part of each, Mrs. Do Vere only 
excepted; and she still remained rigid as a statue. 

Soldiers were seen coming forth Ah l just 

heaven! the young Count is in the midst of 


them! The sign waB unmistakable: he had 

been condemned ! 

No word — no sound escaped Mrs. De Vere’slips: 
she turned about with the intention of going 
forth to see her unfortunate son— to visit him in 
his dungeon — when nature gave way, and she fell 
down as if a bullet had passed through her 
heart. ; 

We must now return to the Princess of Spar* 
tivento, whom we left at the moment when, with 
her veil drawn down, she issued forth from the 
tribunal after having read the billet which had 
been placed in her hand. She hastily retraoed her 
way to tho hotel where she had taken up her 
quarters; and on proceeding to her apartment, 
he found Stefano Voitura waiting for her. 

“Have you received a billet, signora ?** he 
quickly demanded. 

“ Yes— it is on account of it I am here. The 
rorst is taking place ! —and you say in your note 
that if it be so you have a means of saving his 
life. For heaven’s sake, tell me what you mean i 
for his doom is sealed so far as the tribunal is con* 
cerned !” 

‘ Then your Highness did not happen to notioe 
any of the large placards which have just been 
posted up in the Great Square and through all the 
| streets 

“No — I did not linger on the way,” responded 
Bianca, “ Wbat are the placards ? how do they 
concern that unfortunate young man P” 

‘ Look, Priucess !” said Voitura: “here is one 
exactly opposite the hotel. You ocn read it from 
the window.” 

Bianca hurried to the easement; and then she 
read the placard, which was to the following 
effect : — that whespas it had been at various timei 
reported in different parts of Italy, as well as ii 
other countries of Europe, that his late Majesty 
Charles Albert of Sardinia had encouraged th< 
treasonable attempts of Carbonari and other se 
ditious persons; and whoreas such rumours hac 
given great cause of distress to his Majesty Viofcoi 
Emmanuel, the reigning Sovereign of Sardinia ; i' 
was determined to make an effort to obtain wbat 
soever correspondence might be in existence whicl 
had tended to furnish slanderous and evil tongue 
with a seeming foundation for the report that wa 
so propagated. And therefore (the plaoard wen 
on to say) his Eoyal Highness tho Grand Duke o 
Tuscany experienced every willingness and anxiet; 
to forward the desire of Eing Victor Emmanuel t< 
obtain possession of the letters which were allegei 
to have been written by his deceased father Charle 
Albert, ^pfereforo, proclamation was made to th 
effect that whosoever would surrender up the sai 
correspondence, should receive a certain reward 
and if a member of hny secret political society, b 
should be pardoned ; and furthermore, if he shoul 
be liable for any penalties in consequence of po 
litical offences, he should also receive a free pardoz 
with complete restoration to his civil and polities 
rights, and to the enjoyment of his estates, fortune 
or other possessions, that might have been confii 
cated or forfeited. 

Such was the sense of the placard which fch 
Priucess of Spartivento rqad from the hot< 
window ; nnd an expression of joy appeared upo: 
her couutonance. 

“You see,” said Voitura, “Victor Emmanuel 
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.determined to get possession of the correspondence 
If possible. He knows the importance of it as it 
effects bis father's memory. Mark yon how in* 
aidiously the placard endeavours tc throw discredit 
on that correspondence— almost to denounce it as 
a forgery 1 It is as much as to say, ‘ The letters 
never were really written by Charles Albert ; but 
as certain evil-minded and malevolent persona 
persist in declaring that they were, it would be 
better for the Piedmontese Government to get 
hold of them at once, and thus put an end to every 
shadow of a cause for scandal.' ” 

“ Yes, yes ! I understand all this !” said the 
Prinoess impatiently ; “ but we will not now enter 
into political disquisitions. Hoaven be thanked, 
we have the means of saving the life of that 
young Englishman !” 

“ Yes — and I also say heaven be thanked !” ex- 
claimed Voitura ; “ for since your Highness told 
me that he is innocent of any ill-doing, I have felt 
aa if I were something like a murderer in having 
helped to betray him into the grasp of justice. 
Yes— I have loathed myself! — it has appeared to 
me as if I had played the part of a traitorous 
coward !” 

“And now, signor,” interrupted the Princess, 

“ we shall both of us have the satisfaction of un- 
doing the evil which we have accomplished. Where 
is the box containing the correspondence P One 
of us will speed to the young Englishman and 

place it in his hands Or perhaps better still, I 

will hasten, as if sent direct by him, to General 
Germini: for 1 daresay the proceedings of the 

tribunal are over by this time ” 

“ Be kind enough to wait for a few minutes, 
signora,” interrupted Voitura, “ while I go and 
seek Baguso and Spezzi. TUfty have the box in 
their custody. They went out just now for some 
purpose ; but I have no doubt that by this time 
they have returned.” 

“Hasten— hasten, signor!” said the Princess. 
“I long to do a good deed — -I who have lately 
done naught but evil ones 1” 

These last words were spoken to herself; for 
the door had already dosed behind Signor Voi- 
tura, whose footsteps we must now follow. 

He proceeded to the apartment where he ex- 
pected to find Baguso and Spezzi ; and these gen- 
tlemen were now there. They were examining an 
iron box, the lid of which they had just closed and 
which they were locking. A flask of gunpowder 
lay upon the table. 

“My dear friends,” cried Voitura, “ I am glad 

that you have returned. I want ^ 

“One moment! do not bo too IraRy!” said 
Baguso. “ I daresay we have more important 

things to tell you than you have to tell us ” 

“ Ah l important things P What do you mean P 
and what is that iron box? and what are you 
doing with gunpowder ?” 

“ Stop t atop l” intorjeeted Baguso, smiling : 
“ you must not ask too many questions at once. 
In the first place we have found a spot where we 
can hide for aa long as ever we think fit, until the 
present storm blows over. It is the ruin of an old 

chateau, about a mile and a half from the city 

what is its name, Spezzi P” • 

“ The D’Orco Castle,” was the response. 

“Ah, to be sure ! Well, the herbage and weeds 
have overgrown the place— it is almost buried in 


verdure— just the very spot for persons in our con* 
dition to betake themselves unto !” 

“Very good,” said Voitura. “I am ready to 
accompany you when we have first accomplished 
a certain purpose ” 

“Ah ! my dear friend,” interrupted Baguso, 
** you are always for accomplishing something or 
another before you look to the main chance !— and 
in this way you will some day destroy yourself and 
your friends if you do not mind. It was little 
short of madness to come to Sienna : but you in- 
sisted — and now that we are here, the Princess 
talks only about saving the life of Borne ontf whom 
she yesterday betrayed ! All this is puerile. As for 

>ezzi and myself, we have made up our minds to 
depart at onoe for the D’Oroo ruina—— ” 

“ Have you seen the new plao#*d, Baguso P” 
demanded Voitura suddenly. 

“Spezzi and I were reading it just before we 
came in. Ah ! they hope to get the correspon- 
dence — do they !” 

“ What made you both go out just now after I 
had been telling you what the Princess had said to 
me, and how a fatal error had been committed in 
giving young Camorino into custody P” 

“ Oh ! our going out,” rejoined Baguso, “ had 
nothing to do with that matter. We merely 
thought it prudent to get a new box for the cor- 
respondence instoad of the old tin case.” 

“Ah, I understand,” said Voitura : and this 
is the now one P” he added, pointing to the iron 
box which stood upon the table. 

" That is the new one,” responded Baguso. 
“ It has merits which you little suspect, but which 
I will quickly explain.” 

“ It is not necessary unless,” added Voi- 

tura, “tho gunpowder can have anything to do 
with the mystery.” 

“It has almost everything to do it,” said 
Baguso. “ Look you, rny dear friend ! Hero is 
a secret compartment whifh constitutes a perfect 
infernal maebin . Spezzi and I have just been 
loading it ; and it is very fortunate we have found 
suoh a splendid box as this, just at the very 
instant that tho authorities want to get our 
correspondence from us ! No, no ! sooner than 
let them have it we will blow up the documents 
themselves aloag with the fellows who may obtain 
possession of the box I” m 

“ I do not understand how it works — nor do I 
precisely comprehend your views and objects,” said 
Voitura. 

“ Look you !” resumed Baguso, locking up the 
box and placing the key in his pocket: “the 
coffer is now secured, and tbe key is here”— 
tapping the pocket. “Suppose the box were 
stolen from us by Btealth, or that the Tuscan 
sbirri were to rush in at this moment and seize 
it. They should not find the key ! I would 
swallow it sooner ! But the box would go to tho 
authorities; and they would attempt to force the 
lid. Let them do it 1 Now do you understand 
me P” 

“ In plain terms,” said Signor Spezzi, “ if the 
box be opened by fair means— that is to say, with 
the key— it is not dangerous : but if you try to 
foroe the lid, it at once becomes an infernal 
machine.” 

“ But wb'y, my dear friends,” asked Voitura, 
“ are you so*- resolute that Charles Albert's cor- 
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respondence shall never by any possibility of acci- 
dent find its way into the hands of our enemies ? 
I mean to ask why would you prefer its destruction 
than that it should be taken from us by force P” 

“ Because no one chooses to let things be so 
taken from him,” answered Baguso.. 

“ But you know very well,” proceeded Voitura, 
“ that we agreed that the* correspondence should 
be given up if its surrender would savo the life of 
any one whose existence wo valued.” 

“To be sure!” said Baguso. “We have not 
forgotten the fact.” 

No. 98 .— Agnbs. < 


“ And now a life it to be saved l” exclaimed 
Stefano Voitura. “ Need I repeat all that I said to 
you a couple of hours baok after my interview 
with the Princess P— need I remind you that the 
death of the young Oount would weigh upon my 
soul like murder P” 

“Wo do not like your young Count,” answered 
Baguso gruffly. 

“ Believe me, you are labouring under a preju- 
judioe !” cried Voitura earnestly. 

“ He shouted for the republic 1” interjected 
Speszi j “ and we Boyalists hate the republic 1” 
VOL. II. 
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“ Betides/' added Baguso, “ did he not kill our 
friend Columella P" 

“ It was only in self-defence,” urged Voitura. 
M I beheld the transaction. Nothing could be 
more gallant— nothing could be more justifiable 
than the Englishman's conduct !*' 

“ By all the saints !” cried Baguso, “ this natter 
may be soon brought to an issue ! Here ire are, 
three of us. If two vote that the correspondence 
is to be given up in order to save Be Vera's life, 
in the name of heaven let it be tjoue. But if on 
the other hand there is a majority' fdr keeping the 
correspondence to serve some fetter purpose, and 
perhaps some day save a worthier life— then let 
that be the decision. 1 for one vote in the 
latter sense." 

“ And I also !” ejaculated Spezzi. 

“ Good ! the thing lai eetfyed/' said Baguso ; 
“and you, Voitura, like a god^ Citizen and faithful 
brother, must abide by the dedUion. Spezzi and 
I are off to the D’Orcb ruin* at once.” 

Stefano Voitura was confounded by the de- 
cision thus arrived at tin the part of his two com- 
panions. did not dare dispute it ; for it was 
one of the fundamental laws of the Secret Society 
that wherever there" Were any differences of 
opinion, the matter' at issue should bo left to the 
vote. Not onlyj 'therefore, did Voitura find him- 
self compelled to yi^d to the decision thus ren- 
dered — but lie dared not fe-Open the subject or 
plead any farther oh the young Count of Came- 
rino's bofialf; arid t^ui he endeavoured to veil his 
bitter disappointment hod grief beneath a look of 
calmness and self-possession. 

“Do you paean to come with us at once, 
Voitura P” asked Baguso : “ or shall you join us 
presently P* 

“ I shall join you presently,” was the response. 
“I should like to remain at Sienna and learn what 
has transpired at the trial.” 

“That is politio enough,” interjected Baguso. 
“Now, friend Spezzi, let us at once make our pre- 
parations for departure.” 

Voitura quitted his two companions, and re- 
turned to the apartment of the Prineegs, who ex- 
pected to aee him enter it with the tin case in his 
hand. An expression of disappointment flitted 
over her countenance; as she said, “I suppose 
they have not returned yet P* 

“Yes — they have returned,” answered Voitura; 
“but they will not consent to the salvation of De 
Vore's life.” 

“ This is abominable ! this is infamous !” ejacu- 
lated the Princess. “ Let me go to them ” 

“It is useless, signora,” interrupted Stefano. 
“Your Highness knows Baguso well : he is ob- 
stinate as a mule when he has formed a particular 
opinion. Then, as for Spezzi, he adheres with a 
marvellous tenacity to all the rules of the Secret 
Society, and he maintains them with the most 
scrupulous jealousy. Well then, the matter hat 
just been decided by the'vote; and you* Highness 
may therefore guess what Chance there is of the 
decision being revoked or altered." 

The Princess threw herself upon a seat ; and 
for some minutes sbo reflected with a painfulness 
and a poignancy of feeling which was only too 
visible upon her countenance. Voitura also gave 
way to his meditations; and they were almost as 
distracting as those of Bianca herself. 


“ If we do not save this young man,” exolaimed 
the Princess, suddenly starting up from her seat, 
“ we shall be murderers, and doubly accused 1” 

“ Wretched woman I ” said Voitura, in a 
menacing voice ; “ it is you who have implicated 
as izi this atrocity, against which my soul revolts ! 
f : arbh[d sooner give my own head to the execu- 
tiagarj of stand up before an array of musketeers, 
than that a hafr of the young man's head should 
be injure^ T 

“ For heaven's sake, do not upbraid me, 
signor!” edldHhe Princess entreatingly. “God 
knows I am already miserable enough P What is 
to be done P 'Ob, I thought from your bi’let that 
your were sure of being enabled to save him — 
and therefore, as I Jeft the tribunal, I hastily 
whispered the words, 4 There is hope,' in his ears. 
—What will he £h$n)t when he finds this hope 
unfulfilled P that t b«V« Carried my cruelty to the 
most exquisite decree' 4 refinement — that I am 
his bitterest enemjr— And "that my endeavour to 
speak on his behalf itt^be presence of his judge, 
was a mere pretext— an evasion— a subterfuge of 
some kind or another J” 

“ I know not what is to be done,” said Voitura 
with a bewildered hir : “ but by all the saints in 
the calendar, I swear that I will not desert this 
young Englishman so long as there shall be a 
chance cf saving him ! I will go and ascertain, if 
possible, when the sentence is to be executed ” 

“ I heard General Germini proclaim, ere I left 
the court,” said the Princess, “ that the execution 
of the sentence will not take place until to-morrow 
at daybreak.” 

“Ah, then we have yet many hours before us I” 
exclaimed Voitura, the light of hope animating 
his countenance. “ I will go and survey the prison 
in which he is confined— I will see if by any 
good chance there should be a member of tho 
Society amongst the gaolers, tho soldiers, or the 
sbirri who may have him in their custody— In 
a word, 1 will leave no stone unturned that may 
possibly lead to the result which is now so much to 
be desired !" 

Voitura quitted the room; and the Princess re- 
mained alone — or rather, we may say, in the com- 
panionship of her painful reflections. Thus up- 
wards of an hour passed, at the expiration of 
which interval the door opened, and the Countess 
di Milazzo entered the apartment. 


CHAPTEB LXIV. 

TUB CONVENT. — THE BtJINfl. 

The Princess started up from her seat, exclaiming, 
* Lucia ! is it possible ? Oh, you have not re- 
nounced me altogether ! You have still some love 
left for your unhappy sister I" 

“ I cannot forget that you are my sister I” re- 
plied the Countess, as she opened her arms to 
receive tho Princess, who precipitated herself into 
them. “ Ah, weep, Bianca ! weep ! —for you have 
ndeed done an immensity of evil 1” 

“ 0 God ! I know it, Lucia I I know it I” groaned 
the unhappy woman : “ but I am penitent 1 
Never was remorse so sincere I” 

“ I knew, sister— yes, 1 knew it I” replied the 
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Countess: “ or else you would sot bays oome to 
the tribunal to speak on his behalf, and endeavour 
to undo all the misohief you have done. And in* 
deed, if I were not convinced that you noif bitterly, 
bitterly repent the part you have performed, I 
should not be here 1 Tell me, Bianoa— wbat was 
it that you whispered in bis ear as you rapidly 
passed him by P — what meant the billet which was 
delivered to you P Is there any hope P” 

“Oh there was then, Lucia !” cried the Prinoess: 
“but, alas! now it exists no longer! They were 
words of hope which I whispered In his ear——” 

“And if they be doomed to experience disap- 
pointment/ 1 interjected Lucia, an expression of 
perfect agony sweeping over her beautiful coun- 
tenance, “ how terrible for him 1— and Oh ! how 
fatal for his unhappy mother 1” 

“ His mother ?” echoed the Princess. “ Ob, the 
unfortunate parent 1” 

“You may well speak of her in these terms, 
Bianoa ! She adores her son — she knows him to be 
innocent of any willing complicity in the con- 
apiraoy against Leghorn— I have told her every- 
thing ” 

“ What P you have seen her P” cried the Prin- 
cess. 

“Yes — I saw her just now at tlfe house of 
General Germini. I was removed thither in a 
swoon the Signora Be Vere was there at the 
same time, and in a similar condition. She knew 
that her son was condemned to death. I was first 
brought baok to consciousness; and Ob! never, 
never shall I forget the scene which followed when 
the unhappy mother herself regained her senses ! 
—Bianca/' added Lucia, with an impressiveness 
that was solemn and even awful to a degree, “ if 
you had witnessed that spectacle, it would have 
been almost punishment enough for the crime 
whioh you oommitted in betraying the young man 
into the grasp of the law !” 

“ Lucia !” exclaimed tb* Prinoess, with a wild- 
ness in her looks and acoents, “ I am almost driven 
t? that state of mind in which I feel that I could 
do something desperate 1 — as if I could commit 
another great crimes in order to destroy the effects 
of the one whioh perpetrated ! I must save 

that young man— or I ahall go mad ! I care not 
now for the safety of either body or soul, iu com- 
parison with the security of that young life which 
1 have so iniquitously jeopardised !” 

“ Of what avail is this discourse, Bianca,” asked 
the Countess, shaking her head mournfully, “ if 
there bo no plan nor project to whioh you can have 
recourse for the salvation of the Count ?” 

“ Let us go,” oried the Princess, passionately, 
“and throw ourselves at the feet of General 
Germini !” 

“ Useless— utterly useless,” said Lucia- “ His 
daughters — two amiable and exoellent girls— have 
already supplicated their father to use his power 
or influence : but he declared that he oould not.” 

“Have you seen him— I mean my victim,” 
inquired the Princess, rapidly, “ since the tribunal 
broke up ?” * 

“ Ho,” answered the Countess. “ He was, at 
once conducted away to the military prison; and 
General Germini issued the strictest orders that 
no one should be admitted to him, exoept a priest 
or clergyman of whatever denomination of religion 
he himself might be* But when the General 


knew that the unfortunate young noblemen's 
mother had arrived in Sienna, he was constrains d 
to make an exception in her favour. She there- 
fore is now with her son;— and. Oh j my ( very 
brain reels as I picture to myself what must be 
the agony of the poor lady as she clasps in her 
arms that son who she knowjs must in a few hours 
be a cold oorpse l She must look upon his hand- 
some countenance— and in the depths of her agony 
she must cry out that it is impossible the life of 
one so beautiful and so yoqng, so intelligent and 
so good, can thus be hovering on the very verge 
of the grave !” . 

“ Bo not talk thus, Lucia 1 do not talk thus 1** 
oried Bianoa, with nervous quickness, as she again 
started up from her seat: “you drive me mad! 
Ob, Ahat I could save him ! Ob, that t could 
give him baok in safety to that mother who is 
now distractedly straining him to her bosom !” 

“ What boge had you just now ?” inquired the 
Countess: “and how was it so suddenly dissi- 
pated ?” 

The Princess explained in a few words how 
Rag u eo and Spezzi had got possession of the cor- 
respondence of the late King of Sardinia— but 
how they had refused to give it up at the en- 
treaty of Stefano Voitura. Lucia had read the 
placard whioh had been so recently posted, and 
whioh so intimately regarded that correspondence : 
—she was therefore terribly afflicted when she 
learnt that Baguso and Spezzi positively refused 
to surrender it. 

“Leave me now, Lucia!” said her sister : “ go 
and see if you can be of any use to the Signora 
Be Vere, and if by any means you can obtain a 
knowledge of the prison's internal arrangements 
through that lady. It may be serviceable— for 
Voitura is resolved not to abandon every hope 
until the very last. Tell nae that you do not 
altogether hate me, sister— and then leave me I” 

“ You arc penitent, Bianoa— and I cannot hate 
you,” responded the Countess. “ God grant that 
the life of this young man may yet be spared, so 
that you need not be crushed down to the very 
earth with shame and remorse, and with a feeling 
as if ” 

“As if I were a murderess!” added Bianoa, 
thus finishing the sentence which her sister dared 
not complete. 

In a few moments the Princess was again alone: 
but Signor Voitura soon returned — and be in- 
formed her that ho had been enabled to learn no- 
thing whioh was in any way hopeful or satisfac- 
tory. There was something ominous in bis looks ; 
and the Prinoess, after contemplating him for 
upwards of a minute, said, “ I am convinced that 
you have thoughts floating in your mind whioh 
you hesitate to reveal ?” 

“Yes, yes!” interrupted Stefano, speaking 
quickly and nervously ; “ a demon is struggliog 
to got possession of my soul !” 

“ What mean you P” — and the Princess gazed 
with a species of consternation upon the young 
man, for she feared lest he were going mad. 

“ Bo not question me 1 do not question me*!” be 
said. “ If I once give utterance to my thoughts 
—aye, if I onoe allow them to assume shape and 
substanoe, I shall bo lost— I feel that I shall be 
lost!” 

“ Stefano Voitura,” said the Princess, “if there 
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• be a means of saving this young mss, I adjure 
you to explain yourself !’* 

" I have committed one crime in helping to be- 
tray him— -though heaven knows I fancied I was 

doing my duty at the moment Nevertheless, 

it was a crime on my part ! — and now perhaps it 
may need another crime to remedy the evil ac- 
complished by the first !** 

“ And by heaven,** exclaimed the Princess vehe- 
mently, "you must commit this seoond crime! 
’Tie strange, but you are speaking in language 
similar to that which I adopted just now when my 
sister was her e - f or she has been— -and she 
spoke to me of the presence of the young victim’s 
mother at Sienna—** 

"I have beard of it!** interrupted Yoitura. 
"I cannot endure the idea of all this misery 
which has been brought about by you alone ! ' No ! 
—and therefore these evil thoughts which are 
haunting me — which would urge me on to become 
a traitor to my brethren — perhaps lead on to 
deeds of blood and violence who can tell ?’* 

"What do you mean, StefanoP” cried the 
Princess: "for heaven’s sake tell me what you 
mean !*’ 

"If there is a crime to be committed,** said 
Voitura, with a dark and ominous expression of 
countenance, " it is for you to share it with me ! 
Yes— even though it were not as a matter of 
necessity that you should assist me, yet as 
punishment for your wickedness towards the un- 
fortunate Charles Da Vere— your guilt in render- 
ing me likewise a criminal towards him—’* 

" Spare me all these bitter taunts and cutting 
reproaches !’* interrupted the Princess ; " and tell 
me what to do ! Ob, I feel as if I could wade 
knee-deep through blood if it were to clear the 
path of those who seek the life of this unfortu- 
nate and innooent young man 1" 

"I know not how it may issue,** responded 
Voitura gloomily ; " but that blood may be spilt 
is probable enough. Do you not understand me P 
The correspondence of Charles Albert is in the 
hands of Baguso and Spezzi— and they expect 
me presently in the ruins of Castle D’Orco, a 
mile and a half from the city.’* 

The Prinoess gazed earnestly and inquiringly 
upon Voitura’s countenance for more than a 
minute, in order to read in its lineaments whether 
she was rightly fathoming the purpose of his 
soul; and then she said in a low tone, "You 
would betray them into the bands of j ustice P you 
would make me give the requisite information P 
perhaps you would wish me to lead the sbirri to 
their plaoe of oonoealment P I will do it, Stefano 
— I will do it t Then the correspondence will fall 
into our hands—** 

"This is not my plan!** interrupted Voitura. 
“You must know that Baguso and Spezzi have 
taken auoh precautions that if the box containing 
the letters be stolen or wrested from them, and if 
» violent attempt he made to open it, it will ex- 
plode, and not merely consume the documents 
themselves, but likewise deal destruction around 
upon whomsoever may be within the reach of the 
infernal missiles. Nor is this all,** proceeded Voi- i 
tura : "but if you and I were to join in a deadly 
struggle with those two men for the purpose of 
possessing ourselves of the box, they might cause 
it to explode— and then there would be destruction 


for us all four 1— destruction of the correspond- 
ence ! —aye, and destruction therefore to the last 
hope of saving the young Count of Oamerino 1’* 

" Then what other plan do you propose P” asked 
the Prinoess : and she trembled with suspense. 

Voitura hesitated for some minutes to explain 
himself farther : he became violently agitated — 
he paoed to and fro in the apartment with hurried 
and uneven steps; but at length he abruptly 
stopped short, as curtly ejaculating, "By heaven, 
it shall be done !’’ 

"Ob, yes— let it be done! 1 * cried the Prinoess; 
" whatever you have in your mind which yqu think 
will aave the life of that young man !’* 

"Heaven is my witness,** resumed Voitura, 
" that I appealed most earnestly and imploringly 
to Baguso and Spezzi to give up the correspond- 
ence for a purpose of justice and humanity— and 
they refused ! Their conduct waa unjust and in- 
human. Ought I now to take into consideration 
the young man who has been condemned to die 
for the faults of others— or these two men who 
have selfishly closed their hearts against him ?** 

" Oh, you must decide in favour of the oause of 
justioe and humanity 1" exclaimed the Prinoess. 

"And I do thus decide!” rejoined Voitura. 
"Now, Princess,” he continued, addressing her in 
a resolute and even storn tone, " the moment the 
dusk sets in you will prepare to aooompany me. 
It is possible that murder’s work may be done! — 
aye, probable that your hands and mine will be 
imbrued with the blood of those two men! If 
therefore you require leisure to pray— or to make 
arrangements for prompt flight— or for taking 

refuge in a convent In short, signora, as you 

and I must presently enter upon a desperate path, 
you may perhaps have certain preparations to 
make. I leave you therefore until the dusk doses 
in, and then I shall return.” 

Having thus spoken, Voitura abruptly quitted 
the apartment : and as the door olosed behind 
him, the Princess gave v&it to a cry of exultation, 
adding in fervid tones, "After all, he will be 
saved ! he will be saved !” 

About a quarter of an hour afterwards the 
Princess of Spartivento, closelmweiled, issued forth 
from the hotel and inquired To 1 way towards the 
convent of La Trinita. This establishment was 
situated in one of the suburbs : the building was 
spacious, and stood in the midst of grounds sur- 
rounded by a very high wall. In the immediate 
neighbourhood waa the churoh of the same name, 
and the priests of whioh acted as father oonfesaora 
to the nuns of the monastio institution. 

The Prinoess rang the bell at the gate of the 
convent ; and the summons was presently an- 
swered by an elderly female, wearing the common 
garb of a Poor Sister of the establishment. The 
Princess inquired if she could be permitted to see 
the Lady Abbess. 

" You must raise your veil,*’ said the Poor 
Sister : and when the Princess had complied with 
the instruction, the old woman aorntinized her 
countenance earnestly for nearly a minute. At 
length she seemed to be perfectly convinced that 
it was not one of the sterner sex who was endea* 
vouring to obtain admission into the scored pre- 
cincts in female disguise; and aha aaid, " Walk 
in, I will convey your message to the Lady 
Abbess.’* 
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The Princess was conducted into a very plainly- 
furnished parlour, at the extremity of which there 
was a sort of grating, whereat visitors conversed 
with those friends or relations who having taken 
the extremest and most rigorous vows of separa- 
tion from the world, oould only be permitted to 
hold occasional intercourse with any of its denizens 
from the other side of that iron trellis. 

The Princess was not long kept waiting : the 
door presently opened, and the Abbess made her 
appearance. She was an elderly lady— tall and 
thin— and her very pale face looked almost corpse- 
like surrounded as it was with the folds of the 
whitest and finest linen, which seemed to be a 
shroud. The expression of that faoe was per- 
fectly serene : and it retained the traces of some 
beauty wbioh in former years it must have pos- 
sessed. On peroeiving that the visitress was a 
complete stranger to her— and also observing at a 
glanoe that she was a lady of the most distin- 
guished appearanoe, notwithstanding that she was 
dressed in plain mourning garments — the Abbess 
requested her to be seated j and then in silence 
awaited whatsoever explanations might be given 
to account for her presence. Nevertheless the 
holy dame bent a benignant look upon Bianca, 
as if she almost penetrated her thoughts, and was 
thus encouraging her to enter intcPthe bosom of 
that peaceful seclusion. 

“ I soaroely know how to open my purpose to 
your ladyship," began the Princess, in a hesitat- 
ing and faltering voioe : " indeed I now feel diffi- 
dent to a degree— It seems as if I were abouc to 
ask a boon of suoh magnitude that it is certain to 
be refused—" 

"Speak, daughter," said the Abbess, at once 
addressing Bianca with a species of maternal be- 
nevolence that was even more encouraging than 
tyr looks had previously been. “ What boon is 
this that you would ask me P Your appearance — 
your manners — all indicate that you are incapable 
of saying aught to whiph I may not listen. " Let 
me hope that it is on your bouI’s behalf you have 
found your way within these walls P" 

“ It is on my soul's behalf," replied the Prinoess. 
“ I would fain abandon a world of whose turmoil 
and strife I am a-weary ; and I oould lay down 
my head to rest upon the humblest pallet in any 
of your oonvent-cells !" 

" You will be received amongst us," answered 
the Abbess, “ with open arms. To any one who 
seeks this conventual pile in suoh a spirit as that 
which has impelled your footsteps hither, shall the 
welcome of a holy fervour be acoorded." 

11 1 already long," answered Bianca, “ to see 
that door,"— and she glanced towards the portal 
at the entrance, for the door leading from the 
parlour into the vestibule stood open—" I long to 
see that portal closed for ever betwixt me and the 
gzeat world without 1" 

“ Daughter," asked the Abbess, " is it sorrow 
or is it sin wbioh has impelled you hither, and 
which now elioits such words from your lips P" 

" Both, holy mother," was the response : " but 
truth compels me to a^d that my sorrows pro- 
ceeded from my sins." 

“ You shall confess your sins— and if penitence 
be displayed, there shall be absolution granted." 

“ 1 have borne— I still bear," continued Bianca, 
u a great name in the worlds I tut of princely 


rank — and my riches are great. All this wealth 
will I give as an endowment to religious institu- 
tions j but when once I enter into your commu- 
nity, holy mother, I would fain that the name 
which I bore in the world should rest unknown 
amidst the sisterhood." 

“ Unknown," rejoined the Abbess, “ unto every 
one exoept myself and the father confessor. When 
will you come amongst us, daughter P Delay not* 
I conjure you !" 

"I shall not delay, holy mother. Would to 
heaven that I could remain here now, and not be 
compelled to go forth again !" 

"WhatP" asked the Abbess, severely t "have 
you still to do with a world whenoe you ere now 
expressed yourself so anxious to fly P Have yon 
not yet committed enough of its sifts to endure a 
proportionate amount of its sorrows ?" 

" Oh, yes," responded the Prinoess : " I have 
already seen too muob, and my heart is seared as it 
were with the hot iron of affliction 1 But still I 
oannot leave that world all in a moment — I have 
others to think of — duties to perform— interests 
which oannot be negleoted— " 

“ Daughter, you are right," said the Abbess, 
her countenance speedily recovering its benignity : 
"leave no duties unperformed— and then you will' 
have naught to excite your regrets when once 
these portals shall have olosed upon you for ever. 
Let it therefore be an understanding that at any 
moment when you knock it shall be opened unto 
you : and then may you enter upon a life of peace 
and serene bliss suoh as you have never known and 
never could know in the great world wbioh you 
are quitting 1" 

“ Within a very few hours, holy mother," said 
the Princess, "I shall return to kneel at your 
feet and crave your blessing." 

" 1 will bestow it now," said the Abbess. 

“ No, no !" ejaoulated Bianca, with a shudder 
that was almost visible : "it' would seem as if I 
were passing from the midst of saored things into 
the vortex of those which are profane and im- 
pious, if I were to receive your blessing now, and 
then go forth into the great world again ! You 
shall bless me when I return, and when I throw 
myself at your feet and for the future invoke your 
guidance, as a child may kneel in the presence of 
its mother !" 

" And again I assure you, daughter, of a sinoere 
weloome. The name whioh you bore in the world 
shall be lost in the bumble and simple one whioh 
you will assume the very instant you return within 
these precincts." 

" And let that name be one/* cried the Prinoess, 
" wbioh shall remind me that I have been sinful 
and that I have endured mental agonies on account 
of my misdeeds ! Let it be a name to bear whioh 
shall be in itself a species of penance ! Tell me, 
holy mother— is there suoh a name aa this which 
you can bestow upon me P 1 ’ 

" There is," answered the Abbess, after a few 
moments' reflection. "When you return into my 
presence and kneel at my feet to invoke my bless- 
ing, I shall raise you up and say, * Weloome, poor 
sinner 1 welodme, thou penitent to this abode of 
peaoe ! Be thou welcome, Sister Agonia V " 

The Prinoess bowed her head for a few mo- 
ments : then suddenly drawing the veil over her 
fhOOj die murmured, "Shanks, holy mother l 
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thanks t I shall soon return to elaim jour ma- 
ternal ears! 1 ’ 

She then issued from the content : but before 
•be returned to the hotel, she walked for a long 
time in a lonely part of the suburbs of Sienna, 
communing with herself, and pondering the vari- 
ous eireumstanoes which now environed her. 

When she retraced her steps to the hotel, she 
found her sister anxiously awaiting her arrival. 

“ What tidings, Lucia P” the Princess at onoe 
asked. 

« If one/' replied the Countess. “ I have not 
been permitted to penetrate into the prison j and 
the poor mother still remains there. She will not 
for a moment separate herself from her beloved 
son! What tidings have you P” 

Bianca reflected for a few moments 5 and then 
she said, “ I do not like to tell you that there is a 
hope, because once before I was deceived : but— 
but— ” 

“ Heaven be thanked !” gasped Lucia : “ there 
i* a hope ! I see that is your meaning ! But 
what—" 

“Ask me no further questions," interjected 
Bianca. “ Believe, however, that everything which 
can be done " 

“ Oh, sister ! you will save him 1 " murmured 
Lucia, trembling with suspense. 

“ Yes— I think, Lucia— I think that I may pro- 
misO But do not question me." 

“ Is there any danger that I can share P" asked 
the Countess eagerly. 

“None, none," responded her sister : and then 
•he murmured to herself, “ The first crime was all 
my own !— the second shall be mine likewise !" 

“ What do you say, sister P” aBked the Countess. 

“ Nothing, Lucia — nothing Only that there 

is naught wherein you can lend your succour. 
But Ah ! you will be full of suspense ! Come to me 
here at midnight. At midnight precisely !" 

“ At midnight precisely !" cried the Countess. 
“Then heaven grant," she added, with a most 
fervid emphasis, “ that you may have joyous 
tidings to impart !** 

Lucia then took a temporary leave of her sister $ 
and in a short time Stefano Yoitura reappeared 
in the presence of the Princess. The glanoe which 
she flung upon him was rapid and searching: it 
was to estimate whether be had in any senee 
altered his mind, or whether he was Still bent upon 
saving at any sacrifice the life of the young Count 
of Oamerino. The look was satisfactory ; for there 
was every indication of a fixed purpose in the 
lineaments of her companion. 

“I am ready, signora," he said. “Is your 
Highness prepared to go with me P" 

“ I am ready," she responded. 

Five minutes afterwards they issued forth from 
the hotel, — the Princess having her veil drawn 
over her countenance, and .Yoitura being mufiled 
in a cloak the collar of which came high up on his 
face, while a slouching hat shaded the upper part 
of his countenance. They proceeded in total 
•ilence until they were beyond the outskirt of 
Sienna ; and then the Princess said, “ You must 
remember, signor, that 1 am as yet ignorant of the 
details of the project which you have doubtless 
settled in your mind ?” 

“True!" said Stefano: then after a few mo* 
menu’ reflection, he went on to observe, “ God 


forefend that we should spill blood unnecessarily, 
or take the lives of our two friends unless under 
circumstances of the most urgent pressure ! In 
one word, signora, we will endeavour to effeot 
our aim while they sleep, But if — but if"— and 
Stefano repeated the words with a certain ominous 
misgiving in bis accents,—" but if we find it itn- 
possible to effeot our purpose without the ex- 
tremest measures— why, in that oase, alas ! such 
is the position of affairs that there must be no 
hanging back !" 

“ No," said Bianca : “ there must be no hanging 
back 1" 

“I need not ask your Highness," resumed 
Yoitura, “ whether you have the nerve and energy 
to use the weapons whioh I am about to offer youP 
The hand whioh dealt a righteous punishment upon 
the villanous spy at Turin, will not now quail or 
tremble when so muoh may depend upon its 
steadiness !" 

“With what weapons am I to arm myself P" 
inquired the Princess. 

“ Behold !" responded * Stefano $ “ here is a 
poniard to use if at close quarters — and here is a 
pistol with two barrels. Be cautious ! the pistol 
is loaded. Secure the weapons about your person ; 
and when tfe join our oomrades amongst the 
ruins, be oareful to observe well my proceedings, 
and do cot for a single instant suffer your atten- 
tion to be abstracted by any other incident." 

“ Trust to me," answered the Princess. 

She and Yoitura now pursued their way in 
silence. The evening was gloomy ; and if Yoitura 
had not previously taken cftre to make himself 
well acquainted with the exact route to be pursued, 
they might have found soma little difficulty in 
taking the proper path. At length Yoitura said* 
“We must now be approaching the spot — aq,d 
somewhere bere-about there ought to be a rivulet 
with a bridge." 

Scarcely had they proceeded half-a-dozen more 
paces, when they perceived the stream : the 
wooden bridge was crossed — and a little farther 
a-head they plunged into a grove. Here utter 
darkness prevailed : but the Princess managed to 
keep close behind Yoitura, who said to her, “ AU 
we have to do is to push straight forward amidst 
these trees, and we cannot go wrong." 

In a very few minutes they emerged upon an 
open space, which had once been a well-kept lawn 
at the bottom of an exquisitely laid-oufc flower- 
garden: hut some years had elapsed since any 
attention had been bestowed on the place, so that 
it was overrun with weeds and was fast becoming 
a wilderness of spontaneous vegetation. At tho 
farther extremity the ruins might now be die* 
corned,— a black shape looming amidst the dark- 
ness : and thitherward Yoitura and the Princess 
proceeded. 

On reaching the spot where a proud castellated 
edifice had once reared itself, but where naught 
save mouldering ruins now remained, Yoitura and 
the Princess penetrated into the midst of tho 
skeleton edifice; and presently they caught a 
glimpse of a gleam of light which appeared to 
come from out of the earth at a little distance. 
They approached, and found that there was a 
flight of stone steps leading down into what had 
once been the cellar of Castle D’Oroo ; and it was 
from this depth that the light emanated. There* 
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under the half-exposed archway of a cellar, sat 
Baguso and Spezzi,— their countenances beingre- 
vealed by the light of a lantern which stood 
between them on the ground. 

# “ Ah ! who comes P” they both ejaculated, almost 
simultaneously, as the sounds of footsteps reached 
their ears; and springing to their feet, they at 
once produced their pistols, whioh they pointed up 
towards the aperture. 

“Friends!” replied Stefano: and then he em- 
phatically added, “ Carlo Alberto* 8 letters 1 . n This 
being the watoh-word agreed upon amongst the 
friends for the insurance of their safety in the 
present perilous positioh of affairs. 

" Ah, Voitura P” said Baguso, dropping the 
muzzle of his pistol. “But whom have you in 
your company P” 

“One whom you will rejoice to hail in the 
sphere of renewed activity,” responded Voitura, as 
he proffered his arm to assist the Princess to de- 
scend the steps. 

“Ah! her Highness P” cried Spezzi. “Wel- 
come, signora!” 

“ I require no aid to surmount the difficulties 
of this descent,” she said to Ypitura, from whose 
speech to the two others she at once took the cue 
of the part which she bad to perform. “ I feel not 
now as a lady requiring courteous attentions and 
delicato ministrations— but as a woman who re- 
members what she was at the Spartivento Palace, 
and who is prepared for every hardship or peril, 
difficulty or danger, no matter how great or bow 
severe, so long as there be a chance of adopting 
fresh measures in the interest of the good cause.” 

“ By all the saints,” ejaoulated Baguso, “ it is 
refreshing to hear such language as thiB ! Wel- 
come, Princess! You were ever one to whom we 
all looked up as a leader— for we love heroines as 
well sb heroes ; and doubtless the time will soon 
return when we shall again be assembled with 
numbers of our friends in solemn conolave, to dis- 
cuss the fate of Italy.” 

Voitura and the Princess had by this time 
descended the steps; and the entire party of four 
persons were soon seated together under the 
arch. 

“ What news in Sienna ?” asked Baguso. 

“Nothing worthy of mention,” replied Voitura, 
“has occurred since the condemnation of young 
Camerino to death— unless it be that I have 
had the honour of a long conference with her 
Highness, and we have come to the conclusion 
that ye two, my friends, may have been right, 
after all, in declining to give up the correspond- 
ence of Charles Albert.” 

“ Yes,” added the Princess ; “ on dispassion- 
ately envisaging the matter, I could not blame 
you.” 

“I am glad to receive these assurances,” ex- 
claimed Baguso. “If the young Count had been 
a true friend to the cause, heaven knows how 
ready we should have felt to save his life ! But 
as matters stand, what object have we ” 

“ None F’ answered Voitura. “ This is certainly 
the fact.” # 

“ Ah ! you have found it out when the momen- 
tary enthusiasm of your false generosity has sub- 
sided!” obsorved Baguso, with a smile. “The 
young Count was not with us — and consequently 
ho would have been against us. He would not have 


employed for the true advancement of Italian inte- 
rests the immense fortune whioh the late Count be- 
queathed unto him ! He would not bare permitted 
the brethren to hold their secret conclaves in the 
subterranean of Bis country-mansion !— but, on the 
contrary, he suffered the secret of those places to 
be revealed to the ebirri when La Dolfina was 
given up to justice. For who but he could 1 bfcto 
prompted your Highness* sister to denounce the 
hiding-place of the old woman P However, to be 
brief, there was no single Circumstance which 
served to plead with me on that young man’s 
behalf.” 

“ Nor with me,” added Spezzi. 

“ And now,” said Voitura, “ let us depart from 
that topic. Even if there were a momentary 
misunderstanding on the point, it is all settled and 
arranged^—” 

“And I must observe,” interjeoted Baguso, 
“that you, my dear Voitura, acted as a good 
member of the brotherhood and as a straight- 
forward consistent liberal, when you yielded with- 
out another syllable of remonstrance to the de- 
cision unto which Signor Spezzi and myself deemed 
it expedient to arrive.” 

“ I need hardly assure you,” said Voitura, 
“ that the moment I represented to the Princess 
the decision to whioh yourself and Spezzi had 
oome, she at once bowed to it;— and then it was 
that on calmer discussion, we were almost com- 
pelled to arrive at the conviction that you had 
reason on your side.” 

“ Who can tell,” exclaimed Spezzi, “ of what im- 
portance the fact of possessing these doeuments 
may prove P— of infinitely greater benefit to the 
| good cause than the saring of a comparatively 
worthless life! And now fell us — did anything 
particular transpire during the trial ?” 

“.Nothing except those particulars whioh were 
known to you before you took your departure 
from the hotel in Sienna.” . 

“ Doubtless the authorities,” said Baguso, “ will 
endeavour to obtain from young Camerino a list 
of the names of all who served in the late en- 
terprise, together with descriptions of their 
persons P” 

“No doubt of it,” said Voitura; “and there- 
fore it will be expedient for us to remain secreted 
here until after the execution to-morrow, when 
we shall be enabled to learn precisely to what ex- 
tent the young Count will have compromised us, 
or whether he h(ye done so at all.” 

“And your sister, signora P” said Baguso, ad- 
dressing the Princess : “ may I venture to ask if 
there bo any hope that the Countess di Milozzo 
will return to the allegiance of that good cause 
from which, as wo learnt through Voitura, she 
was seduced away by the wiles and caresses of the 
young Englishman P” 

“ Do not spoak to her Highness concerning her 
sister !” said Voitura, in ^ solemn tone. “ You 
may suppose how painfull it was for her Highness 
to bo compelled by a sense of duty to surrender 
up her sister to the grasp of the low, —or at least 
to determine upon so surrendering her — for of 
course her Highness could not have foreseen that 
the Countess was prepared with the means of 
saving herself.” 

“I love the good cause, ” said the Princess, 
“better than everything else m the world* I do 
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pot forget my oath ; and even the tendered feel- 
ings of kinship and the closest ties dwindle into 
naught when compared with the sense of all the 
patriotic devotion I owe to my native land." 

* And you see, my friends/' said Stefano Voi- 
tura, “ that it is not by mere words her Highness 
proves this devotedness on her part. She was 
just now beyond all danger — she was exempt 
from all the eonsequences of past incidents— she 
might have returned to Sardinia, to occupy onoe 
more her splendid palaoe at Turin, and plunge 
into all the pleasures whioh her vast fortune 
would enable her to enjoy. But no f Her High- 
ness oomes amongst us again ! — she takes the step 
which once more imperils her ! — she is again in 
league with conspirators, as the tyrants dare to 
designate us !" 

“ You say so many kind things concerning me," 
remarked the Princess, with a smile, “ that I shall 
begin to wonder by what possible means I may 
justify all these compliments. But why am I now 
amongst you once more P It is that we may con- 
sult upon the plans which ought next to be 
adopted." 

Having thus so far sueceeded in giving to the 
discourse that gloas which entirely suited their own 
views, Stefano Voitura and the Princess proceeded 
to deliberate with Baguso and Spezzi in a man- 
ner which seemed to proolaim them to be devoted 
heart and soul to tbe grand object as heretofore. 
Time passed on ; and when the conversation began 
to exhaust its most serious topios, Baguso proposed 
that they should sup. 

“The offer will be agreeable enough, if you 
possess the materials," answered Voitura. “I 
was thinking, as I came hither with her Highness, 
whether you hod been careful to make provision 
of this nature— or whether you in any way relied 
upon me P" 

“ We did not rely upon you," answered Baguso, 
“ because you did not specify the hour at whioh we 
might expect you. We therefore took care of 
ourselves— as Spezzi will full soon proceed to con- 
vince you.” 

Thus speaking, he turned the lantern in a par- 
ticular direction ; and Spezzi, penetrating farther 
into the vault, produced from a niche— or rather 
from a hollow place formed by the falling away of 
some of the brickwork — a small leathern port- 
manteau, or haversack, of the description and di- 
mensions such as pedestrian tourists on the Conti- 
nent are frequently in tbe habit of using. It con- 
tained changes of linen and toilet necessaries in 
one compartment : but from another certain 
comestibles were forthcoming, in the shape of a 
meat- pie, some biscuits, dried fruits, a flask of 
spirits, and another of wine. 

“ You have indeed taken care to provision tbe 
garrison," said Yoitura. “I confess that when 
you first mentioned tho name of supper, I flung 
a glance around the cheerless place, wondering 
whether you were in jest — and if not, whence the 
provender wm to display itself." 

“ Well, you see, my friend," answered Baguso, 
“even a miserable half-exposed cellar like this 
has its conveniences when persons choose to look 
out for them. At the extremity— where the vault 
is perfectly free from damp— there is a bed of 
dried leaves; for Spezzi and I were not idle 
during the hours that we were alone together. 


Presently we will spread our mantles; and her 
Highness may repose herself in such comfort as 
these preparations can afford, and in such security 
as the arms of three determined men may bs 
enabled to guarantee." 

“And now I bethink me," said Yoitura, 
“ where have you disposed of the casket — the iron 
box I mean— containing those valuable letters P" 

“I will show you," answered Baguso ; and 
taking up the lantern, he displayed a little niohe 
which he himself had just now made in the wall, 
by removing a portion of the masonry. 

It was at a height of about a couple pf feet 
from tbe floor of tbe cellar ; and as Baguso, whilo 
seated on the ground, had been resting his back 
against the wall, his shoulders concealed that place 
wherein the casket was deposited. 

“ If we sleep at all to-night," he said, “ I shall 
slumber in tbe same position in which I have 
been sitting. The slightest touch will in that case 
awaken me and thus if you, my friends, were 
to sink inte the profoundest slumber, no one 
could stealthily carry off that box — supposing, I 
mean, that any lurking thief found his way hither, 
with a certain for knowledge and a particular in- 
tent in his mind." 

“ Oh, but we will take our turns,” said Yoitura, 
“ in keeping watob throughout the night." 

The little party now addressed themselves to the 
provender that was furnished for the supper ; 
and Yoitura purposely suggested that the flask of 
wine should be left for the exclusive use of the 
Princess. The proposal was as a matter of course 
immediately assented to by Baguso and Spezzi— 
to whom Voitura took care to leave the flask of 
Bpirite ; for on each occasion when he applied it to 
his lips, he merely pretended to drink, but did not 
in reality suffer a drop to pass down his throat. 
We should add that both himself and the Princeva 
continued to talk in a strain consistent with the 
idea of the most uncompromising devotion towards 
“ the good cause.” * 

Soon after the supper was disposed of, Voitura, 
addressing himself to the Princess, said, “ You 
will perhaps do well, signora, to lie down and take 
a little rest : for it is impossible to foresee what 
fatigues may await ua for the morrow.” 

The Princess comprehended that Stefano must 
have a motive for tbe suggestion ; and she there- 
fore replied, “I will follow your well-meant 
counsel." 

“Left me give your Highness my cloak," 
Yoitura hastened to observe. “ Here ! this way, 
signora i" 

“ Light them with the lantern, Spezzi," said 
Baguso. 

“ Here is indeed a pile of leaves !" exclaimed 
Yoitura ; then the next moment be whispered in 
Bianca’s ear, “ Watch well ! If tbe worst ensue, 
Spezzi will be your opponent !— Here is the cloak, 
signora," he at onoe added audibly. 

The Prinoess received the mantle, which she 
threw upon the bed of leaves ; while Yoitura and 
Spezzi returned with the lantern towards tho en- 
trance of the vault. 

* And now," said Yoitura, “ if ye, my friends, 
seem inclined to slumber, I will take the first turn 
as sentinel." 

“ I know not how it is," said Signor Spezzi ; 
“ but whether I took more than my share of ths 
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spirits, or whether the alcohol was more than 
ordinarily potent — hut certain it is that I ex- 
perience an inclination to sleep and giving my 
assent to Voitura’s proposition, I shall court re- 
pose.” 

Wrapping himself in his cloak, he lay down in 
the vault ,* while Raguao settled his own person in 
a sitting posture, leaning his back against the 
wall, and the cape of his cloak coming over his 
head, which rested upon the lid of the box placed 
in the recess. 

“ Take you the first watch, Voitura,” he said ; 
“ ond I will relievo you at the end of a couple of 
hours. Iiest assured that at the expiration of that 
time I shall start up bro^d arWake and completely 
refreshed. For to tell you the truth, I also think 
that 1 took more than my due share of the potent 
contents of that flask.” 

Silence now prevailed. Yoitura stood at the 
entrance of the vault : a little way in, on the left 
No. 99 .— Agnes. 


hand side, was Raguso i still further in, on the 
right hand, was Spezzi; — ond at the extremity, 
some twelve or fifteen yards off, was the Princess. 
Yoitura placed himself in such a position that by 
the light of the lantern be could command a view 
of the countenances of his male companions ; but 
he so sottled his own features as to appear as if he 
were lost in thought. For he saw that notwith- 
standing his alleged somnolenoe, Kaguso was not 
immediately closing his eyes— though on the other 
hand Spezzi had almost immediately sunk off into 
a profound slumber. 

“ Does he suspect anything P is he watching 
me P” asked Yoitura of himself. “If so, were it 
not better to throw off the mask at once and make 
the attack P I might even shoot him as he Bits 
half-reclining there ! But no ! — I should not 
think of killing him liko a dog— unless as a last 
resource !” 

At the expiration of a few minutes Raguso’s 
VOL. II. 
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fyea began to closo : then they opened again ; and 
after a little while, he said, “Perdition take it. 
Voitura !— but I do not like to go to sleep ! I 
hare a presentiment of some evil l” 

“ Indeed ?” eaid Slefano. “ Do you dread an 
irruption of the Siennese sbirri ? If so, shall we 
extinguish the light P” 

“ No,” responded Baguio. " In case of danger 
we must see who our enemies are, and the 
best mode of dealing with them. I daresay it is 
all a stupid fancy on my part/' 

“Yes: and you should conquer it,” rejoined 
Voitura. “ I will be vigilant— my ours and my 
eye s are sharp—-” 

“Good!” said Baguio. “I will endeavour to 
sleep.” 

lie again closed Ms eyee j and Voitura thought 
within bimsolf, “ He has a presentiment, but it 
points not to me ! He suspects me not P 

In a few minutes he felt convinced that Baguso 
slept : — but not for nearly half-an-hour did he 
move from the spot where he had planted himself : 
—ho watched the countenances of bij two male 
companions. At length he thought that the time 
for action had arrived. He stole towards the niche 
where the portmanteau was deposited ; and he 
took out of it one of the flasks— at the same time 
dexterously slipping olf the leathern strap by 
which the haversack itself might he slung over 
the shoulder. He conocaltd the strap under 
his coat : but the flash he kept in his hand, and 
applied to his lips, so that if Baguso should 
happen to open his eyes, he might fancy that the 
portmanteau had merely been visited for the sake 
of the flask. Baguso’s eyes however continued 
closed : and Voitura thought to himself, “ He is 
not so ready in awakening as ho flattered himself 
that he should be ! He doubtless drank too much 
of the strong spirit l” 

Voitura now proceeded to get the strop into 
such order that, by the aid of the buckle, It served 
as a running noose. His back was turned towards 
Baguso during the few moments that he wag thus 
occupied ; and when he looked towards him again, 
he felt certain that he still slept. 

The moment for action was now come ; and 
Voitura made a significant gesture ; for though 
ho could not see the Princess in the darkness of 
the cavern’s extremity, he knew full well she on 
the other hand might watch all his proceedings, as 
ho stood within the range of the lantern’s beams. 
It struck him that the significant gesture ho had 
just given, was acknowledged by a slight rustling 
of the dried leaves at tho end of the vault. Slowly 
and cautiously he shifted his position in such a 
way as to bring himself nearer to Baguso, who 
was sleeping with his two hands joined together 
and resting upon his lap. Quick as the eye can 
wink, Stefano Voitura throw the noose of the 
strap over the two handg — pulled it tight — and at 
the same instant flung himself upon Baguso in 
such a way that his knee rested against his chest 
—and the man was poworless. 

“ Villain !” he exclaimed, his eyes literally flam- 
ing as they opened up into Voitura’s counte- 
nance. 

“ What's that ?— an alarm 1” exclaimed Spezzi, 
starting up to his feet. 

“ Dare not to lay a hand upon a pistol,” vocife- 
rated Voitura, “ or you are a dead man 1” — and 


he was now levelling his own pistolat him, while 
holding Baguso powerless in the manner already 
described. 

“ You must surrender !” said tho voice of the 
Princess, now speaking in Spezzi’s ear ; and the 
point of a poniard simultaneously pricked his 
throat. 

“Coward 1” exclaimed Baguso, seeing that 
Spezzi was so utterly dismayed and bewildered 
that he seemed as if his very senses had aban- 
doned him. 

“ Si ence !— or I'll blow your brains out !” and 
the muzzle of Voitura's pistol was now applied to 
the brow of the prostrate Baguso. “ Princess, 
look to your man !” 

“Perdition !” suddenly ejaculated Spezzi: and 
springing baok, ho drow a pistol from the breast 
ofhiseoat; but the next instant the arm which 
held it was struck upwards— the pistol exploded — 
and Bianca's poniard waB stricken deep down into 
the heart of her antagonist. 

At that very same moment Baguso, with one 
stupendous effort, accompanied with a yell of fierce 
vindictive hate, hurled Voitura away from him, 
oven at the risk of the pistol that was held against 
his brow sending its contents into his brain. 
Another instant— aye, even in the twinkling of an 
eye, Baguso burst the leathern strap which con- 
fined his wrist ; and seizing the pistol from Voi- 
tura’s grasp, he dealt him one terrific blow with 
the butt-end upon tho skull, whioh crashed audibly 
and fearfully, the sound mingling with tho last 
moan of the victim. But everything was now 
taking place with lightning rapidity, and one 
tragedy was followed by another almost aB quickly 
as thought sucoeeds thought in tho human brain. 
For down came the blood-stained poniard grasped 
by the Frincess ! — down it came, that weapon which 
had just drunk the life-blood of Spezzi !— and deqo 
*fc plunged into the back of Baguso. Precisely be- 
tween the shoulders penetrated the dagger, to 
which a horrible sense of druger and desperation 
Imparted a tremendous impetus; end it was also 
with a single moan, as in the ease of Voitura an 
Instant before, that Baguso rolled over, a corpse ! 

And now all was accomplished ! — and the Prin- 
cess remained the victress on that hideous arena of 
battle. Three corpses lay at hor feet: two hud 
fallen beneath the dagger whioh she liorself 
wielded — and the third had parted from life in a 
cause that had token its origin in her own mis- 
deeds. There — in that lonely spot, amidst the 
jrove-embowered ruins of the ancient castle, in a 
vault which might have servod as a sepulchre — 
itood that woman whose soul had already been 
tained with oritnes, but who now had added dark 
treacheries and foul murders to her preceding ini- 
quities ! For a few moments it seemed too as if 
he had just awakened from the midst of a hideous 
and appalling dream : but not long did she romain 
ransfixed there, with all the purposes of her 
mind wrapped up in the spectacle whereon her 
looks wero riveted. She remembered what there 
was to be done ! First of all, stooping down, she 
felt in Baguso's pockets, and speedily found the 
key belonging to the iron box. This she opened ; 
and thence she took forth the correspondence to 
Main which all the details of the recent tragedy 
had been enaoted. It was however with mingled 
caution, carefulness, and terror, that Bianca 
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meddled with the casket, for she had not forgotten 
that it was so fashioned as to constitute undor 
cor tain circumstances an infernal machine. How- 
ever, it was in safety that she conducted her pro 
cecdings ; and having secured the packet of letters, 
she stooped down for a moment to ascertain 
whether the spark of life might possibly scintillate 
still in the heart of either of the three individuals 
that lay at her feet. But there could be no possi- 
bility of doubt as to the fact that their souls had 
taken wing ; and Bianca, having extinguished the 
lantern, began to take her way with all possible 
rapidity back to Sienna. 

There was now a wild joy in her heart— a strange 
feverish enthusiasm — a feeling as if she had accom- 
plished some praiseworthy deed of self-martyrdom, 
or had made some stupendous personal sacrifice in 
order to save the life whioh hor own wickedness 
had in the first instance placed in such fearful 
jeopardy. She thought not now of the fearful 
crimes that had just been perpetrated in order to 
carry out her views : she was not haunted by the 
spectros of those three persons whose lives had 
been sacrificed in order that the life of one might 
bo saved 1 In about twenty minutes Bhe reached 
the city, towards which she was guided by the 
shining lights ; for otherwise she might have lost 
her way after emerging from tl*e grove in the 
midst of which the ruins of the Castle D’Orco were 
situated. 

The Princess proceeded straight to the hotel 
where she had taken up her quarters ; and on 
gaining the apartment, she drank a large draught 
of water. There was wine upon the table : but 
ahe would not touch it. It was now close upon 
midnight ; and Bianca remembered the appoint- 
ment whioh she had given to her sister. Taking 
a sheet of paper, she enclosed the paeket of letters 
^herein : she carefully sealed the envelope and she 
addressed the packet thuB : “To his Excellency 
General Germini, from the Count of Camerino.” 

Ho sooner was this done, w hen Lucia— full of 
the most painful anxiety, and consequently before 
her time by several minutes — made her appear- 
ance. 

“ What tidings, sister ?” she demanded, as she 
rushed into the apartment. 

“ Ho is saved, Lucia !” responded the Princess. 

“Saved! saved!'’ cried the CounteBs »and then 
springing towards Bianca, she flung her arms 
about her neck, exclaiming, “ Ob, heaven will 
bless you ! heaven will bless you, my sister ! — and 
all the mischief you have previously done is amply 
atoned for ! But how is he saved ?” 

“ This packet contains the correspondence of 
Carlo Alberto, the late KiDg of Piedmont, with 
the chiefs of the Secret Societies ; and on giving 
this up to the Commandant the young English- 
man may claim his life.’* 

An exclamation of joy burst from the lips of 
Lucia : but all in a moment a change came over 
her — a ghastly pallor seised upon her countenance 
-—and she staggered hack as if recoiling in dread 
horror from some spectacle that affrighted her. 

“ Good heavens 1 wha*4s it ?” cried the Prin- 
cess. 

“ Blood ! blood l*’— and Luoia pointed in in- 
creasing horror to her sister’s garments. 

“ Aye, blood ! blood 1 to be sure !” — and the 
Princess laughed with scornful wildness. “ And 


why not P To avert the consequences of this one 
crimo I was prepared to commit a thousand t 
Sooner than have the innocent blood of that young 
man upon my head, I was ready to wade knee- 
deep through the blood of those members of the 
Secret Sooioty who had compollod him to remain 
in their midst !” 

“My God I what have you done, Bianca P” 
murmured the Countess, who tottered to a chair, 
and felt as if she wore about to faint. 

“Ho matter what I have done,’ 1 replied the 
Princess, almost fiercely. “ Suffice it for you to 
know, sister, that those documents have been 
purchased with blood ! And now let thore be no 
loss of time in using them on behalf of him whom 
they are to save from death ! It was a satisfac- 
tion that I bad promised myself,— the last, last 
pleasure which on earth I may know : but. I feel 
that I am not equal to the task ! There is blood 
upon my garments !— the General might see the 
tell-tale stains J— and Charles himself might recoil 
in horror from the idea of using a talisman of 
safety when presented to him by the red right hand 
of Murder ! Go you, Lucia !— go, and convey the 
packet to the Governor and the tidings of freedom 
to the young Englishman ! You deserve to become 
themessengor of such good tidings ! Yes — for you 
have maintained the purity of your soul and the 
integrity of your reputo throughout this terrible 
series of incidents wherein my own happiness and 
fame have been engulfed as in a whirlpool ! Go 
you, therefore, my sister ! But suffer Charles to 
know that I had at least some share in accom- 
plishing his salvation !’* 

“ He shall know that you have done it all, 
Bianca !” exclaimed the Countess, with a mo- 
mentary fervour : and then in a tone that sud- 
denly changed to sadness, she added, “ But he 
shall not learn that you have plunged still more 
deeply into crime on his account !” 

“ 1 leave it all to your Miscrction, Lucia,” re- 
sponded the Princess. “ And now go ! But 
return to mo so soon as you have accomplished 
your mission: for I have something of importance 
to make known unto you.” 

The Countess di Milazzo departed. She was 
absent a little short of an hour,* and on her return 
to the hotel she threw herself into Bianca’s arms, 
proclaiming tho result of her visit so the prison. 
She likewise entered into details of what had 
there occurred : but inasmuch as we shall pre- 
sently have to record them in their propor plaoe, 
we will pass them over altogether now. 

Luoia found her sister attired in another dross ; 
and there was a bundle lying upon a chair. 

“How, come with mo,” said Bianca, when Lucia 
had given her explanations. 

“Whither ore you gwing, sister?” asked the 
Countess. “ At this time of night— indeed it 
is past one in the morning! — and it must seem 
so strange at the hotel that there should be these 
outgoings and incomings !” 

“ You are above public opinion, dear sister,” in- 
terrupted Bianca, “and I am beneath it. You 
are too high placed upon the pedestal of your 
own character for calumny to roach you ; and I 
am so utterly debased and degraded that no addi- 
tional weight of opprobrium can crush me down 
lower than 2 am. But come, sister!”— and takiug 
up the bundle, the Priucess concealed it beneath 
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her cloak as slio led the way from the apart- 
neat. 

“Whither are you going?’* again asked the 
Countess, full of an intenso anxiety. “You just 
now spoke with a mingled despondency and bit* 
ternesa in reference to your degradod posi- 
tion— — 

“And I am about to take the only step, Lucia, 
wbioh can possibly be adopted by one in my posi- 
tion.” 

“Holy saints! what mean you, sister— dear 
sister ! do you— do you dare to think of suicide ?** 

“Ho, Lucia! — or else I should not have thought 
it worth while to bring these blood-stained gar- 
ments with mo **— and she displayed the bundle 
from beneath her cloak— “ that I may safely die- 
pose of such dread evidenoo: nor should I have 
been so cruel as to ask you, Luoia, to come and 
witness the catastrophe. And yet I am about to 
leave this world of strifo and wretchedness, of 
jarring interests and fiorce passions— a world in 
which when once the pathway of crime has been 
entered upon, it is impossible to make a safe re- 
treat ! But hero let us pause for an instant.” 

A bridge was now reached : a portion of it waB 
being repaired— and there were piles of granite 
blocks and bricks on the side of tbo pathway. * The 
Princess had noticed them when pay tag her visit 
to tho convent of La Trinita. She now stooped 
down; and oponing her bundle upon the pave- 
ment, enclosed a couple of bricks ; for we should 
observe that she and her sister stood alone at that 
hour upon the bridge. In a few moments the 
blood-stained garments were consigned to the 
depths of the river that rolled beneath. 

“ And now whither are you going, Bianoa P” 
asked tho Countess for the third time, as her 
sister, instead of beginning to retrace her steps, 
continued to lead the way aoross the bridge. 

“My destination is at no great distance,” re- 
plied the Princoss. “Bid I not tell you, Lucia, 
that I was about to abandon a world wherein 
existence would be no longer tolerable for me ? 
And yet it is not by moans of suicide that I am 
about to esoape this world 1” 

• “Ah! methtaks I understand, sister!” ex- 
claimed the Countess. “ But, Oh ! is it possible 
that the blood upon those garments indicates 
crimes of eo deep a dye—” 

“Bo not quostion me, Lucia!” said the Prin- 
cess, in an earnest tone : and then she continued 
in solemn accents to say, “ Best assured, Lucia, 
that however great my crimes have been, they 
will be fully atoned for. For it is to the peni- 
tence of this living *tomb that I am about to con- 
sign myself:” — and at the same instant Bianca 
rang the bell of the convent at the* gate of which 
she abruptly stopped short as she thus spoke. 

The parting between the twain was brief but 
deeply affecting; and when Lucia tore herself 
weeping away from the spot,* tho massive portals 
of La Trinita closod upon Sister Agonial 


CHAPTER LXV. 

THE PRISON- CHAMBER, 

We have often been necessitated in the oourso 
of this narrative to describe phases of profound 
grief and affliction: but we are now perhaps 
more than ever at a loss for language wherewith 
to convey an idea of the immensity of that woe 
and the wildness of that despair which were ex- 
perienced by Mrs. Be Yere, when looking upon 
her eon as a doomed being, beyond the reach of 
hope. Vainly did the young man summozl all 
his presence of mind to his aid, that he might 
sustain his unhappy mother and console her if 
possible. But consolation! Ob, the idea was 
preposterous ! How could she be solaced for the 
loss of the only being that on earth she loved,— 
the only one for whom she lived— the joy and the 
darling of her heart ! To look beyond the moment 
which should snatch him from her, was to gaze 
upon a prospect so filled with horror and despair 
that the brain reded from the contemplation. 
And then, as she looked upon that strikingly 
handsome youth, with his slender figure of Buoh 
perfect masculine symmetry — with his dark hair 
clustering in datural curls about his well-shaped 
head — his countenance wearing such an ingenuous 
candour of expression, — his features so perfectly 
regular — his mouth so finely chiselled, and revealing 
a set of such brilliant teeth,— as the poor mother 
thus contemplated her son, we say, and behold 
him in his Apollo-like beauty, and remembered that 
his years had only numbered twenty, she thought 
it absolutely impossible that any laws were so 
oruel or any human beings so merciless as to take 
away the life of one so handsome and so young ! 
But, Ah ! those dreamy intervals of doubt and, 
bewilderment were quiokly succeeded by periods of 
the most appalling certainty, when all the reality 
of the awful circumstances environing that bright 
and beautiful one could be no longer abut out 
from her contemplation! 

“Ob, my beloved boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Bo 
Vere, in one of those moments when all tho 
violence of her distress burst forth, carrying her as 
it were to the very verge of madness : “ I feel as 
if I, youi* own mother, have become your mur- 
deress ! Good God ! if I had not spoken harshly 
to you in Florence, you would not have fled away 
—and you would never have become involved in 
those adventures which are fast leading to a hor- 
rible catastrophe !” 

“Bo not blame yourself, dearest mother,” said 
Charles, lavishing upon his afflicted parent the 
tenderest filial caresses* “ Circumstances com- 
bined against me ! I do not blame Lord Ormsby 
for misjudging me— much less can I blame you for 
yielding to bis representations. And Ob ! I thank 
God that my innocence has been cleared up, and 
that my poor Agnes ’—here his voice quivered, 
but by dint of an almost preterhuman effort he 
conquered the emotions that were on the very 
point of bursting foitaa. -snd he said, “At all 
events my poor Agnes will not have to look upon 
me as one who was faithless, depraved, and un- 
worthy of her!” 

“No, Charles — no!” murmured Mrs. Bo Vere, 
the tears raining down her cheeks, and her bosom 
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convulsed with sobs; “your memory will be prized 
as that of one who was in every respect pure* 
minded and noble-hearted ! Yes — the lips of all 
speak well of you ! That amiable CounteBS who 
told me everything that had happened— the sister 
of the wrotch who betrayed you, and who even in 
the very tribunal itself buoyed you up with a false 
hope—” 

“Ho, no, dear mother l” interposed Charles, 
“ you must not speak thus bitterly ! I feel con- 
fident that the Prinoess of Spartivento experiences 
the utmost sorrow and remorse for all that she has’ 
done, and that she will leave no stone unturned 
to undo the consequences of her wickedness. She 
did not willingly deceive me with a false hope ; 
but perhaps she may have buoyed herself up with 
one that cannot possibly be realized.” 

“ Oh, my dear boy, if I thought that there was 
the slightest ohance in that quarter, I would 
hasten to the Princess — I would throw myself at 
her feet— I would pardon her for what she has 
done in the hope that by her aid it might all be 
undone ! Yes, I will go ” 

“Ho, dearest mother-remain with me, I be* 
seech you!” said Charles. “I am inspired with 
courage by your presence. I should sink into 
despondency if I were left alone ! Besides, I dare 
not allow myself to yield to the inilufnce of hope, 
for fear it should suffer disappointment. Death 
would then be armed with triple terrors, and in 
the revulsion of feeling I might die a coward! 
Bemain with me therefore, dearest mother.” 

“ I will remain with you, Charles,” she mur- 
mured, pressing him again and again to her 
bosom* 

“ Best assured,” ho resumed, “ that if there be 
anything to be done, the Princess will persevere 
through remorse, and the Countess will lend her 
aid through kindness. Ho entreaty on your part 
would urge them on more quickly than they are 
now likely to be proceeding !” » 

Hours passed away ; and the unhappy mother 
remained with her son. The generous considera- 
tion of Laura and Mistilla Germ ini furnished ele- 
gant repasts ; but they went away untouched from 
the prison*chamber. The evening came — the dusk 
closed in — candles were placed on the table ; and 
when Mrs. De Vere reflected how short the time 
was now growing— that no message of hope or 
encouragement came from tho outside— that the 
sentence was to be executed at day break— and that 
in a few brief hours she might behold her darling 
boy a stark cold corpse— Bhe felt as if it wore im- 
possible she oould any longer bear up against an 
idea so appalling, so astounding, so stupendous ! 
She shrank from the immensity of such ineffable 
woe ! And as tho time went on, and tho night 
deepened, Charles began to get frightened on his 
mother’s acoount. She sat gazing upon him with 
a strange sort of vacancy. She playod with his 
curling hair : she smiled listlessly ; and she began 
to tell him “ how his hair had curled in his infancy, 
and how she had always prophesied it would con- 
tinue to do so as he grew 1 up, so that she did not 
now And herself mistaken £**4Then sho started 
suddenly— pressed her hand to her brow— flung a 
quick frightened look around — and with a shriek 
caught him to her bosom. The sense of his true 
position bad suddenly broken in upon her again ; 
anj} then followed a scene of the wildest grief for 


the description of which we can find no possible 
language. 

And thus did the unfortunate condition of Mrs. 
De Vere’s mind continue to exhibit itself as the 
night deepened,— those phases of vacancy and 
morbid listlessness beooming longer and longer as 
they alternated with the sudden outbursts of woe 
which followed upon a returning sense of the 
actual reality. Charles trembled lest bis unfortu- 
nate mother's reason should abandon her; for it 
actually seemed as if her brain was already giving 
way. And yet there were moments when he could 
not holp thinking that it might be a happy event if 
his parent should lose in mental numbness the keen 
sense of that position whioh was presently to be- 
come one of utter bereavement. 

It was past midnight : Charles had not thought 
of retiring to rest — indeed he did not purpose to do 
so— and his mother seemed to have lost all idea of 
the lapse of time. Indeed, for the last hour she 
had continued seated by his side, holding his hand 
in her own — sometimes playing with , his hair — 
then caressing his cheek— and gazing on him the 
while as if sho meroly knew who he was, but was 
listlessly abstracted from all surrounding circum- 
stances. But all of a sudden she gave one of 
those starts whioh made her seem as if she were 
abruptly galvanized : ' the light of intelligence 
flamed up in her eyes— and with a wild shriek she 
flung her arms about his neck, crying, “ Ho, no ! 
they shall not take you from me ! They shall 
not ! Oh, my beloved boy ! What I you to die ! 
My God! no!’ # 

“ Mother, mother — I entreat and implore ” 

“Charles, Charles !”— and now it was scream 
upon scream that thrilled from her lips ; and she 
gave vent to a grief so passionate and a despair 
so ineffable, that it seemed as if hor brain must 
burst and her heart must break. 

At this crisis, when the youth himself felt as if 
tho bitterness of doath were now only just begin- 
ning, the key was heard to turn in the lock and 
the bolts were drawn back. 

“ My God ! they come to fetch you 1” cried the 
distracted mother. “ But they shall not ! — no, 
they shall not ! I will die for you !” 

“ Tranquillize yourself, dear mother ! — they 
come not to fetch me yet ! There must be still 
an hour or two !” 

The door opened ; and in rushed a female form, 
while the words, “ Saved ! saved !” pealed in 
ecstatic accents through the prison-apartment. 

It was the Countess di Milazzo. 

“ Saved ?” eohoed Mrs. De Tore ; and she stood 
like one bereft of reason. 

“ Saved ! saved !” cried the Countess, panting 
for breath. " Life and liberty ! ' freedom and for- 
tune ! See ! your door stands open 1 — and in a 
few minutes others will bo here besides that gaoler 
to confirm my words!” 

Oh ! wild, wild indoed was now the ejaculation 
of joy— the cry of thrilling rapture whioh burst 
from the lips of Mrs. De Vere ; and impas- 
sioned, fervid, glowing was the embrace in which 
she strained her son ! Then she flew to tho 
Countess — she pressed her to her bosom — ■ she 
lavished upon her tho most endearing epithets. 
And that the tidings were indeed true was evinced 
by the entrance of tho turnkey, who grasped our 
hero by the hand, heartily congratulating him on 
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this suddon change which had so providentially 
'occurred. And then in a few minutes came General 
Germ ini, accompanied by his two daughters ; for 
they all hastily huddled on their clothing when 
the Countess di Mil&zzo had rung at the house to 
present the packet in the young Count of Came* 
riuo’a name. The amiable and excellent-hearted 
Laura and Mirtilla took charge of Mrs. De Vero ; 
for the excitement of so much joy overpowered her, 
and she sank senseless into their arms. The Gene- 
ral shook hands with our hero— felicitated him on 
his escape from the doom which bad been decreed 
—and expressed a hope that no ill-will would be 
cherished towards himself, inasmuch as he had 
performed nothing more than his duty. Charles 
might have answered that this duty had been some- 
what roughly done, and in the fierce spirit of Go- 
vernment partisanship : but he was not merely in 
too good a humour to say an unpleasant word to 
a living soul, but he likewise entertained tho most 
grateful reoollcotion of the generous treatment 
which bis mother bad experienced at the hands of 
the Commandant’s daughters. Thus he at once 
begged General Germini to be entirely at his ease 
on the point just mentioned ; and he then said, “ I 
could wish to speak alone for a few minutes with 
tho Countess di Milazzo.” 

“You are now the master of your own actions, 
my lord,” responded the Governor. “ The Govern- 
ment proclamation, by virtue of which you are set 
at freedom, is unmistakable and imperative. It 
decrees that whosoever should surrender up the 
correspondence of the late Carlo Alberto, should, 
if a member of any Secret Political Society, be 
pardoned ; and if liable to any penalties in oon- 
sequonce of political offences, he shall also reoeive 
a free pardon, with complete restoration to his 
civil and political rights, and to the enjoyment of 
his estates, fortune, or other possessions that might 
have been confiscated or become liable to forfeiture. 
And therefore, my*Lord Count of Camorino, you 
are in all respects absolved from any consequences 
of your connexion with ,the late conspiracy.” 

“ And it shall now be my endeavour,” answered 
Charles, “ to convince the Tuscan Government that 
I was led entirely against my will iuto the insane 
attempt that was made upon Leghorn—” 

“ A task wherein it will be easy for me and my 
sister to afford such corroborative evidence as shall 
place the matter beyond the possibility of doubt 
— and it was with emphasis that tho Countess of 
Milazzo thus spoke. 

Goneral Germini retired; and Charles, taking 
Lucia’s hand, exclaimed, “Oh, my dear friend ! 
how illimitable is the debt of gratitude I owe you !” 

“ Let me disabuse you at once, Charles,” inter- 
rupted Lucia. “It was not I who have done this ! 
It was iny penitent and remorse-stricken sister 1” 

“ Then never again,” cried our hero vehemently, 
“ shall the name of the Princess of Spartivento be 
mentioned by me otherwise than with gratitude, if 
not with respect !” 

“ Thank you— thank you, Charles l” cried Lucia 
fervidly, “ for this assurance 1” 

“ Lot me speed to thank your sister in person 1” 
exclaimed our hero. 

“ No,” rejoined the Countess : “ that may not 
be ! She is not equal to suoh a meeting. Go to 
your mother— be happy with her ! I am about to 
return to Bianca !” 


“ One word, Lucia ! one word !” cried Charles. 
“ How oame your sister to get possession of that 
valuable and important correspondence P” 

“Do not ask me— at least not now, Chariest 
Suffice it for you to experience all the blessings 
which flow from the production of that correspon- 
dence. And now farewell for the present !” 

Having thus spoken, Lucia hurried out of the 
prison*chamber ; and she retraced her way to the 
hotel, where she desfiribod to her sister all that 
had just taken place, and how the young Count of 
Camerino was in the enjoyment of freedom. 

General Germini was in overy respect a time- 
serving individual — a worldly-minded man— with- 
out principle, selfish, and cunning. Ho would 
have helped to crush our hero when he thought 
that the latter was completely down in the world : 
but now that his star was bo fully in the ascend- 
ant, the Commandant lost no time in worshipping 
it. To be on intimate terms with the young Count 
of Camerino, who was immensely rich, and pos- 
sessed a splendid mansion at no great distance from 
Sienna— a mansion whereat ho would doubtless 
give brilliant entertainments — all these were con- 
siderations whioh failed not to enter into the mind 
of General Germini. Thus ho now overwhelmed 
our hero with civilities; while his daughters, from 
the most anyable motives, bestowod their kind at- 
tentions on Mrs. De Yore. Charles perfectly woll 
comprehended the character of General Gormini, 
and secretly ho despised it : but he accepted with 
frankness the hospitalities proffered by the Com- 
mandant— not merely because he knew that ho 
should be well able to recompense them, but for 
the reason above stated, that he would not for the 
world act in a manner that should in any way 
wound the feelings of Laura or Mirtilla. And here 
we ought to add that the worthy Signor Palmas 
was overjoyed when he received the tidings of the 
young Count’s liberation and safety. • 

In tho forenoon of the following day Charles 
hall another interview with the Countess di 
Milazzo. 

“ You must not ask me,” said Lucia, “ to tell 
you into what religious seclusion my penitent sister 
has retired : you must be contented with learning 
that she has gone into a convent. Yes! the portals 
of a religious establishment have already closed 
upon her!— and under another name the identity 
of the Princess of Spartivento is lost ! Believe me, 
Charles, whatever her misdeeds may have been, 
her penitence is truly great!” 

“And thus your sister has reared from tho 
world P” said our hero, who was at first lost in 
amazement when the tidings were communicated 
to him; but after a little reflection, ho added, 
“ Wei), it is perhaps better thus 1 Yes— it is 
better thus ! Did you convey to your sister—” 

“All tho generous assurances which you sent 
through the medium of my lips ; and she is deeply 
grateful. Hero is a document, to which her name 
is attaohod as well as mine. It contains a complete 
exoneration on your behalf of any willing compli- 
city in the machinations and schemes whioh led to 
the attack upon.J^eghorn. By the aid of this 
paper,” added Luoia,’ “ you may put yourself com- 
pletely right with the Tuscan Government.” 

“ In every sense, my dear friend,” said Charles, 
“ you exhibit towards me the kindest considera- 
tion. And now let me hasten to give you the as- 
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urance that my mother desires to have you as a 
juest at my mansion— she will lore and cherish 


“ I am come to bid you farewell, Charles,” inter- 
•upted the Countess. u Within an hour I s^all 
;ake my departure from Sienna.” 

“ Indeed V 9 ejaoulated our hero. <c So soon ? so 
speedily ?” 

“ Yes,” responded Lucia. u I hare no secrots 
from yout I am about to return forthwith to 
Turin. My, sister has entrusted me to realize all 
her rast possessions, that Bhe may bestow liberal 
endowments upon the church and on other re- 
ligious institutions. The convont which she has 
entered will not be forgotten. She offered me 
none of her wealth, because she knew that I re- 
quired it not ; for I myself am rich. But she has 
presented me with her splendid palace at Turin; 
and I can assure you, Charles, that it will not bo 
very long before all those secret subterraneans will 
be bricked up ; for henceforth I bid farewell to all 
political intrigues that have to be carried on amidst 
so much mystery." * 

“ And such is precisely my intention,” observed 
our hero, “ in reference to my own mansion. But 
you are about to bid me farewell ? Kemember, 
Lucia, that there is a bond of eternal friendship 
between us, and when I have conducted my Agnes 
to the altar, you must come and visit us — you 
know full well that you will be received as a wel- 
come guest—” 

“ When you are settled, Charles, with your 
beautiful wife, and dwelling in the married state, 
and having your mother likewise with you at that 
splendid mansion which you possess, I shall indeed 
have much pleasure in visiting you. Yes— Oh, 
yes 1” added Lucia fervently ; “ for no one more 
jincerely wishes you the enjoyment of happiness 
tha^I ! And now farewell.” 

Our hero kissed her on the brow ; and again 
may we say, as on a former occasion, that it was 
friendship’s kiss, so pure, so chaste, that Agnes 
need not have been jealous if she had seen it given. 
And then Luoia repaired to the apartment where 
Mrs. Be Vere was seated with Laura and Mir- 
tilla ; and to those ladies her adieux were likewise 
paid. In leB8 than an hour afterwards the Countess 
eras on her way from Sienna. 

In the course of that day the young Count 
showed General Gertnini the document which had 
reen drawn up and signed by Bianoa and Lucia ; 
ind the Commandant at once volunteered to trans- 
mit it to the Government, backed by a strong letter 
Vora his own hand. Charles accepted the pro- 
posal ; and the despatches were accordingly sent 
M without delay to Florence. 

But let us now give a few explanations of a re- 
spective character. The reader will remember 
bat when our hero hastened away from Florence 
n order to speed to England and obtain an inter- 
riew with Agnes, Lord Ormsby sent a courier 
tfter him. This courier traced Cbarlos as far as 
Turin ; and there he abruptly lost sight of him. 
He accordingly returned to Florence, to report to 
Lord Ormsby the failure mission. Mean- 

while ten days had elapsed ; and Ormsby, on the 
‘eturn of the courier, was resolved to proceed with 
he utmost despatch to England, so that he might j 
>y his presence there offaee the evil impression he I 
left upon the mind of Charles in Florence, 


Ormsby had in the meanwhile sent off letters to, 
his daughter, to explain how grievously he had 
been mistaken in falsely accusing Charles ; and ho 
enclosed beneath the same envelopes letters for 
Charles himself, containing everything that was 
suitable and appropriate in the altered circum- 
stances of the case. But not satisfied with having 
merely sent these letters, OrmBby set off for Eng- 
land, as we have already said, bo soon as he found 
that the mission of the courier had proved a failure, 
and that having tracked our hero to Turin he there 
utterly lost sight of him. 

When Lord Ormsby left Florence, he advised 
Mrs. Be Vere to return to Naples, and make suit- 
able apologies to the ambassador for her son’s con- 
tinued absence, so that there might be no chance 
of an unfavourable report being sent concerning 
him to the Government at home* But scarcely 
had Lord Ormsby left Florence— and while Mrs, 
Be Vere was beginning to prepare for a return to 
Naples — she received the letter which Charles had 
despatched from the Camerino mansion, acquaint- 
ing her with the almost fabulous intelligence that 
he had become possessed of immense wealth and of 
a noble title. Amazed and delighted with the in- 
telligence, Mrs. Be Yere set off for her son’s 
country-seat : but alas ! on arriving there, it was 
only to receive the sad tidings that he had been 
arrested a few hours previously and conveyed to 
Sienna. This was the first intimation she had re- 
ceived of his forced complicity in the perilous and 
startling adventures that had been crowned by the 
failure'at Leghorn. Thus the unfortunate lady, 
when thinking to congratulate her son for having 
risen to the very height of prosperity, had found 
herself borne down into the very vortex of despair, 
and crushed almost to annihilation by the awful 
proceedings at Sienna ! 

Having given those requisite explanations, wo 
may resume the thread of opr narrative. The 
young Count acoepted the hospitalities of General 
Germini’s mansion for a couple of dajs after the 
tremendous incidents which we have been just re- 
cording ; because he found it absolutely necessary 
to allow his mother an interval of repose to re- 
cruit her strength after the painfully exhausting 
processes through whioh she had passed. It was 
now our hero’s intention to proceed with his 
mother, to his mansion. But here we think some 
of our readers will exclaim, “ What ! did he not 
instantaneously set off to visit his Agnes in Eng- 
land ?” Fain indeed were ho to have flown upon 
the wings of love for that purpose •. but there were 
several reasons which prevented him. In the first 
place he would not leave his mother, who was per- 
fectly incompetent to undertake so long a journey 
at present. In the second place, let it be borne in 
mind that all the formalities for putting him in 
complete possession of his estates and title were 
not yet accomplished, and that in the course of the 
next few days it would be requisite for him to 
sign certain documents in the presence of the 
authorities in the town of Camerino. In the 
third place, Charles felt very well assured 
that Lord Ormsby would have no objection, 
after everything that had occurred, to bring his 
daughter with tho least possible delay into Italy ; 
and our hero experienced a very natural pride at 
the idea of welcoming his intended bride to his 
own mansion and estates— to those palatial halls 
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and that superb domain the possession of which 
the was destined to share with him/ For let it be 
well understood that immediately after the libera- 
tion of our hero from the prison-chamber— aye, 
within the very hour that was then passing— a 
courier was sent off with letters for both Lord 
Ormsby and Agnes in England, so as to anticipate 
the probability of any evil tidings reaching them 
ere the favourable intelligence could be communi- 
cated. 

The reader will now understand under what 
circumstances it was that Charles resolved to re- 
turn to the Camerino mansion. He expressed the 
warmest thanks to General Gemini for the hos- 
pitalities that had been afforded ; and sincere in- 
deed was the assuranoe of his gratitude to the 
amiable Laura and Mirtilla. Mrs. De Vere gave 
them a pressing invitation to come and stay shortly 
at the Camerino mansion, promising to write and 
let them know when the Hon. Miss Evelyn and 
her father should arrive there, bo that they might 
be made acquainted with each other. And now 
behold the young Count of Camerino, and Mrs. 
He Yere, and Signor Palmas, taking their seats in 
the carriage which had brought our hero a captive 
to Sienna ! And the streets of the city were lined 
with orowds to witness the departure ; for the case 
pf the young Count had created the deepest 
sympathy when presenting its adverse phase, and 
the liveliest joy when showing its prosperous one. 
Aye, — and still more fervid, if possible, were tbo 
manifestations of delight with which our hero was 
reoeived by his tenantry and his peasantry, and 
finally by the members of his household, when re- 
turning to his own domain. Triumphal arches 
were erected— bands of music sent forth their 
enlivening sounds— and salvoes of musketry were 
fired. The municipal authorities of the town of 
Camerino waited upon the young Count to present 
him a congratulatory address on returning in safety 
to his abode ; — an6, to be brief, the liveliest de- 
monstrations of joy prevailed throughout the 
neighbourhood. 

Was not Mrs. He Vere happy now P She could 
scarcely believe that some portion of that black 
and hideous Past to which ahe looked back had 
been within the range of possibility : but sbe as- 
suredly did not intentionally bend her regards 
thereon, nor studiously revert her gaze to dis- 
agreeable subjects, now that there were so many 
elements of joy and gladness for her contemplation. 
And never had she felt more proud of her son— 
not so much beoause he was possessed of princely 
wealth and a proud title ; but because she knew 
beyond the possibility of doubt that through all the 
adventurous circumstances of the past ho had 
borne an unblemished reputation and had seoured 
friends by his noble spirit, his chivalrous mind, 
and his unflinching integrity. And perhaps Mrs. 
He Vere was also well pleased to find that all the 
magnanimous conduot of her eon towards the late 
Count of Camerino should have been recompensed 
by the bestowal of that patrician title whieh com- 
pletely merged the obsouror name he bad hitherto 
borne, and that there wab now little chance of any 
one ever studying to penetrate into the mysteries 
of the j past so far as they regarded his birth. 

In a few days the formalities were all fulfilled, 
and our hero was placed in complete possession of 
the title and estates of Camerino. A few more 


days elapsed, and then arrived an answer to the 
documents which had been forwarded to the Tus- 
can Government. The Minister of the Interior 
begged to assure the Lord Count of Camerino that 
his explanations were completely satisfactory, and 
that he need not thenceforth experience the slightest 
uneasiness on aooount of the idea which at first 
existed that his complicity in the attaok on Le- 
ghorn had been wilful and intentional. The Mi- 
nister congratulated our hero on his accession to 
title and fortune, and concluded with $he assurance 
that he would be well reoeived by the Grand Duke 
whenever he might think fit to visit that Sove- 
reign’s Court. 

Some more days went by— and now we come to 
an incident with which we may very suitably con- 
clude a chapter which perhaps has not been found 
the least interesting in this narrative. Charles 
had been riding out. one day, accompanied by bis 
bailiff or land-steward, in order that he might 
visit some of the principal tenants on his estate ; 
and it was somewhat late in the afternoon when 
he returned to the mansion. Ae he alighted from 
his horse at the front entrance, hie principal valet, 
who was loitering on the steps— or rather, we 
should say, who in reality had been watching there 
for at least an hour past— stepped forward, and 
said, “ If you please, my lord, the signora would 
be glad to speak to your lordship before you retire 
to dreBs for dinner.” 

“ Indeed P” cried our hero. u I hope, Florello, 
that nothing has happened— that my mother is 
quite well P” 

“ Oh, yes, my lord,” was the response quickly 
and oheerfully given ; and it was accompanied by 
a sort of half smile. “ The signora is perfectly 
well. I think, my lord, there are letters — or — or 
— yes — letters from England—” 

“ Ah ! from England P” and dashing past his 
valet, Charles sped to the apartment in which his 
mother was seated. 

“ My dear Charles,” she at onoe cried, and her 
countenance was radiant with happiness — Ob, how 
different from its pallor and its ghastliness on that 
awful night which she had dreaded might bo his 
last !— “ I have good news for you.” 

“ Let me embrace you, mother, for the assur- 
anoe ! Letters, I suppose ?— a courier P” 

“Well, not exactly. But an arrival— Ah! 

my dear boy, you will be so happy! To be 

brief, Lord Ormsby is come— and everything is 
satisfactory You are to wed Agnes—” 

“ Oh, joy, dear mother ! joy ! But Agnes her- 
self— dear Agnes P” cried Charles: “why did not 
her father bring her P Is she well P” 

“I believe never better in her life, my dear 
boy. But— but— In short, you had better ask 
his lordship to explain everything. You will find 
him in the room leading to the aviary and the 
fountains.” 

Away sped our hero : he reaohed the apartment 
which his mother had indicated : he opened the 
door, longing to ascertain from Ormsby’s lips why 
he had not brought hie daughter : when, behold 1 
who should meet tos. .<jyes, but that beloved being 
herself, radiant with all her bewitching beauty, 
his charming and adored Agnes, who in another 
moment was clasped to his heart! 
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It would be scarcely possible to depict a higher 
degree of earthly rapture than that which was ex- 
perienced by the lovers on being thus reunited. 
Upwards of a twelvemonth had elapsed since they 
parted in England, at the time when our hero re- 
ceived his appointment as an attachS to the Bri- 
tish Embassy at Naples. And during that period 
what marvellous incidents had come within the 
range of his experience! what dangers had he 
encountered t what perils had "he passed through ! 
and how much had ho seen of the world ! And 
then too, at that date when he left England as an 
obscure pupil in the schools of diplomacy, how 
little had he foreseen what prosperity would be in 
stoto for him at the end of the vista of trials and 
1 r * No. 100. — Agnes. 


dangers ! And how little, too, had the beauteous 
Agnes ventured to anticipate that he — this hand* 
some umi excellent young man — the object of het 
sincorest affections— was destined to attain to to 
high a position in so short a time ! It is true that 
our amiable heroine would have been happy with 
him as his bride even though it were the humblest 
cottage that they might have to occupy : but how 
far greater the amount of felicity which they 
might now hope to enjoy, residing in a palatial 
mansion and surrounded by everything that wealth 
oould bestow l 

Agnes now learnt for the first time a full and 
detailed account of everything that had happened 
to her beloved Charles, with the exception of aU 
those particulars whioh bad regarded her erring 
cousin Floribel; and these he still ooutinued to 
suppress for the most considerate of reason^ 
though he knew full well that the aotual truth 
must eventually ooze out by some means or la* 
Vol. XL 
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e’ther. indeed, he gave the complete ^narrative to 
\‘>rd Ortnsby, and consulted with that nobleman 
jow it a ere best to break the intelligence to 
Agnes : but it was agreed to postpone this peioful 
task fur the present, so that nothing might mar 
the happiness a hich the amiable girl experienced 
under the influence of existing circumstances. 

On tbe occasion of his last visit to England, to 
see his daughter and tell her of the painful things 
that had occurred at Florence in respect to the in- 
jurious suspicions which had been so unhappily 
excited against our hero, — Ormsby had fouud that 
the Government was quite ready and veiling to 
recognise his title to the peerage and estates which 
he elaimed ; and the Lord Chancellor had assured 
him that the appeal to the Committee of Privileges 
in the House of Lords would prove a mere matter 
of form. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
at once gave up the large estates in Wiltshire which 
had for so. long a period been held by the Crown 
in default of the appearance of an heir to the 
Ormsby Peerage ; while the Commissioners ot the 
Sinking Fund were equally prompt in making over 
the sum of ready money, now more than two 
hundred thousand pounds. Thus Ormsby at length 
openly assumed his title, and he ceased to appear 
iu the world as simple Mr. Hargrave. 

Our hero tailed uot, in his private discourse with 
Lord Ormsby, to explain everything he heard from 
the lips ot Ftoribel Lister at Turin, in respect to 
tbe infamous compact made betwixt Mr. and Mrs. 
H&rdress. Of that compact Charles himselt was 
one of the objects, the unprincipled husband having 
given leave and permission to his licentious minded 
wife, to bestow her favours upon our hero if he 
himself would respond to her overtures. Charles 
also explained to Lord Ormsby how those over 
tbres had been made at Florence, and how com- 
pletely he had repulsed them. Ormsby in his turn 
entered into details to show how completely he 
bad been deceived by Cicely ; and thus all these 
matters were completely oleared up to the know- 
ledge of each other. Indeed, Charles had pre- 
viously heard from hiS mother’s lips some portion 
cf those circa instances which regarded Ormsby ’s 
interviews with Cicely : but they were now more 
fully detailed by this nobleman himself, and there- 
fore acquired a more perfect signifiCancy. 

Charles was greatly grieved to hear of that ter- 
rible tragedy which involved the fate of Gustavus 
Barrington and the quadroon. Qu the other hand, 
he was pleased to learn that Sir [Roderick and 
Lady Dalhatn were now in the enjoyment of as 
much prosperity as a short time back their position 
oad been mu iked by adversity. We must mi- 
nutely explain to the reader what were the imme- 
diate results of the sudden and simultaneous de- 
parture ot Gustavus Barrington and his quadroon 
wife from the world. Mr. Pinnock in the West 
Indies was dead, having ihft his immense fortune 
to his daughter Emily— for his daughter she really 
was, although she had always passed as his niece. 
As a matter of course that fortune became the pro- 
perty of Gustavus in right of his wife; and when 
coth died, it devolved upon Winifred, her Cousin's 
aeires*. And not only the fortune of the late Mr. 
PinnoCk, but likewise the fortune left by old Mr. 
Barribgton, and which was the prise earned by 
the long -contested lawsuit] Yes— two fortunes 
Wfcre thus simultaneously inherited by Sir Rode- 


rick and Lady Dalbam ; and our hero, the young 
Count of Camerino, was much delighted whe.c 
these circumstances were explained to him, al 
though on the other he deeply deplored the lamen< 
table and romantio fate of Guotavas and Emily. 

We may here incidentally mention that imme* 
diately after the occurrences at Sienna, and when 
firmly established in the possession of the Came- 
riuo estates, our hero eent off a messenger to 
Turin, with a letter for Fioribel, beseeching and 
imploring that she would permit him to provide 
in a respectable and honourable manner for her 
future maintenance. But the messenger returned 
without being able to discover the slightest trace 
of the young lady to whom tbe letter was ad- 
dressed. 

Communications were received frttn 'We Mar- 
quis of Ortona, w ho having been eevtYnly Wounded 
in the boat during the retreat f*Oro Leghorn, had 
-lain for two or three weeks in a vtfry Wftieal state 
at Genoa. So soon as Signor PtMas had 'Com- 
pleted all the business which regarded thobemage 
of the young Count of Oattferfno, be Wfepaired to 
Genoa, to see his other noble client, Wie Matquis 
of Ortoua. It appeared that the Piedmontese 
Government was by no meaus iuclifted to take 
notice of the fact that an armed expedition had 
been fitted out from the Sardinian shores to make 
an attempt upon the ’territory of a neighbouring 
Power with whom that Government was at peace. 
Toe truth was that Victor Emmanuel waa 

too much delighted at htfVfebg got into bis posses- 
sion, through the Grand $>uke of Tuscany, *tbe 
correspondence which bis fatfoer Carlo Alberto had 
for a long period oalYied Cn with the Carbonari. 
The Grand Duke of Tuscany himself desired at 
that particular moment, and for several reasons, to 
adopt a conciliatory policy ; and he therefore ‘suf- 
fered it to be understood that those Tuscan Sub- 
jects who might have been concerned in the Itfte 
attempt upon Leghorn, should be ^pardoned on 
presenting themselves WitfSia a -time to any 
of the local authorities %fid taking the oath of 
allegiance : while iu respect to those conspirators 
who were not Tuscan subjects, a pard.m was to 
be accorded to such as should apply for it. These 
merciful measures, following so speedily on the 
fierce proclamations that had been issued and the 
terrific penalties that hud been fulminated against 
the conspirators, naturally excited much amaze- 
ment. But those who were behind the scenes 
coi tprehended full well that the letters of Charles 
Albert compromised se many exalied and in- 
fluential persons throughout Italy, that if the pro- 
scription were continued against the members of 
those Secret Societies which recognised the Mar- 
quis ol Ortona as their chie f , there was the danger 
ot being compelled to inolude a number of persons 
who could make very disagreeable revelations in 
respect to that correspondence which has so often 
been referred to. Tuere were other reasons why 
the Tuscan Government found itself in a position 
to be lenient in the present ease. The explosion 
of the late eompitj^cy , ad completely disheartened 
all the leaders of wSSRf political party ; and there 
was not the slightest chance of their being enabled 
to raly their secret forces, even if they still pos- 
sessed the inclination. It was thus that the 
Grand Bake ooBld afford to be merciful —the op* 
port unity was convenient— and this therefore 
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tht course of policy which the Tuscan Sovereign 
Adopted, Some people supposed that it was a 
epecies of compliment which his Boyal Highness 
paid to the young Count of Camerino, after all the 
strange adventures that had occurred ; and others 
suggested that Lord Ormsby had used the in- 
fluence which as a British Peer he possessed with 
the English Ambassador at Plorenoe, to induce 
this diplomatist to recommend a lenient course to 
the Florentine Government, Indeed, it was sup- 
posed that one of the main objeots of the concilia- 
tory policy was to hush up the share that the 
Marquis of Ortona had taken in the late conspi- 
re?; ; and hence it was surmised that the friend- 
ship of the young Count of Camerino had in- 
terested itself on that nobleman’s behalf. But the 
> truth is that neither Charles nor Lord Ormsby in- 
terfered at all in the matter, beyond urging Signor 
Palmas to recommend the Marquis of Ortona to 
do everything he could to put himself right with 
the several Italian Governments, lest it should end 
in his proscription and exile, or even in a more 
serious catastrophe. The Marquis yielded to these 
representations ; and he availed himself of the 
alternative which permitted him, not being a sub- 
ject of Tuscany, to obtain a pardon on applying 
for it. , 

The Marquis of Ortona was, as the reader will 
recollect, a Neapolitan; and therefore he would 
not have particularly cared about setting himself 
right with the Government of Tuscany, were it 
not that he was most anxious to pay a visit to 
our hero. The Marquis was a good-hearted and 
well-meaning man, notwithstanding the severity 
with which he may have seemed to fulfil his duties 
as leader of the conspirators when our hero was 
involved in such tremendous perils at the Sparfci- 
vento palaoe. A brave man himself, he admired 
cJUrage in others; and he had seen enough of 
Charles to be convinced of his magnanimity. The 
Marquis had expeoted^to suoceed to the property 
of his late friend the Co&nt of Camerino ; but 
when he found that it was left to our hero, he was 
merely filled with amazement— he experienced no 
envy nor jealousy. Indeed, he had formed a 
friendship tor Charles : and he was most auxious 
to be in a position to visit him at his palatial mau- 
feion and congratulate him on his accession to an 
ancient title and to great wealth. 

The year 1849 closed in happiness for our hero 
and hie intended bride, and for those who were in- 
terested in them. In . the early part of January 
of the ensuing year there was gaiety at the Came- 
rino mansion. Tho Marquis of Ortona arrived 
there, accompanied by Signor Palmas ; and the 
British Ambassadors from Naples and from Flo- 
rence had accepted invitations to pass a few days 
beneath the hospitable roof of the young Count. 
The promise made fly Mrs. Be Vere to Laura and 
Mirtilla was not forgotten ; and as a matter of 
cuurse, their father General Germini was included 
in the invitation. It was accepted : and most 
affectionately were the Italian sisterB welcomed by 
Mrs. Be Vere and by Agnes,. «o that in the kind- 
ness which they now received they were recom- 
pensed for the generous sympathy which they had 
shown towards a fellow-creature at a period of the 
deepest mental affliction. 

For several days there were festivities and ban- 
iquetaat the Camerino mansion t but on one par- 


ticular evening a grand entertainment was giveft, 
to which all the nobility and gentry resident in 
the neighbourhood were invited. Upwards of 
four hundred guests were assembled in the state 
saloons : and amongst them were some of the 
finest specimens of Italian beauty. But who 
could compare witu the charming Agnes P whoso 
loveliness could compete with her’s ? She was the 
centre of all admiration — the cynosure of all re- 
gards ; and our hero’s heart thrilled with rap- 
turous pride as he beheld the homage which was 
paid to that being whom he so sincerely and de- 
votedly loved 1 

The entertainment was over— it was past one 
o’clock in the morning— Agnes retired to her 
chamber — and the two lady’s-maids .who had 
been specially appointed to minister unto her, 
were soon dismissed to take their own rest. 
Our lovely heroine sought her couch, thinking 
of the incidents of the evening, and ponder- 
ing with pleasurable sensations the tender 
words which Charles had breathed in her ear. 
Sleep now sank upon her eyes; and she slum- 
bered serenely and profoundly. How long she 
slept she knew not— but presently she opened her 
eyes ; and even when thus awaking, she fancied 
that she was in a dream, for her thoughts were 
more or less in confusion, and the images floating 
in her brain were only seen with vagueness and 
uncertainty, like objects that are discerned by the 
physical vision through a mist. A light was burn- 
ing in the room ; and as AgoeB awoke, her face 
was turned towards a wall against which there 
stood a large and splendid wardrobe of rosewood 
elaborately carved. The paper with which, the 
room was hung, was of a light pattern, and threw 
out in strong relief the objects that stood against 
the walls. The apartment was spacious; and the 
night-lamp burnt upon the toilet-table, which 
was on the opposite side of the bed to the ward- 
robe. It was therefore wiwi a certain degree of 
dimness that the light fell u^on the wall against 
which this wardrobe stoewt. I 

As Agnes lay in a sorr* oil dgeamy bewilder- 
ment, with her eyes open, yet soafceix conscious* 
of being veritably awake, the idea gradually stott^ 
iufco her mind that she was looking upon a door 
the existence of which now seemed to be revealing 
itself tor the first time. She continued gazing— 
she became more completely awake— and she telt 
assured that she .spas labouring under no delusion ; 
for there, in that wall against which the wardrobe 
stood, was a piece of blackness, so to speak, of the 
height, width, regularity, and shape of what a 
door would be. A sensation of terror now seized 
upon our heroine : she started up in her couch— 
she gazed more intently, until she became unmis- 
takably convinced that there was indeed a door 
now standing open in the wall against which the 
wardrobe stood 1 She perfectly well remembered 
that all over the space where that door at present 
appeared, there was ordinarily wont to be only 
the light-coloured paper with its beautiful panel- 
pattern. 

Smitten with affright, Agnes was on the very 
point of precipitating herself from her couch ia 
order to ring the bell, when a figure suddenly ap- 
peared in that doorway, it was a temalo form— 
and the rustling ot her dress proved that it waa 
no preternatural apparition^ One glimpsed her 
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sounteoance as she came more completely witbin 
the sphere of light— one glimpse was sufficient for 
•Agnes!— and a cry of mingled joy and amazement 
burst from her lips, as she recognised the lost 
Floribel ! 

About fifteen months had elapsed since they last 
met, — fifteen months during which Floribel had 
been enlarging her experiences in the sphere of 
profligacy, while Agnes had been giving as many 
additional proofs of her immaculate virtues. But, 
Ah ! Agnes knew not how criminal her cousin had 
been : — the generous consideration and delicacy of 
Charles Do Vere had kept her in the dark on these 
points ! 

And now the erring Floribel was clasped in the 
arms of the pure-minded Agnes; and the frail 
one vpas pressed to the chaste bosom of Virtue's 
own personification. Tears of joy ran down the 
cheeks of the affectionate Agnes ; — tears flowing 
from other sources gushed from the eyes of Flori- 
bel. It was a long time before either of them 
could give utterance to a word. And amidst the 
many powerful feedings which this meeting con- 
jured up on the part of Agnes, she forgot under 
what strange circumstances Floribel had presented 
herself. 

At length tho first effusion of emotions on 
either side being past, Agnes, retaining her 
cousin’s hand in both her own, and gazing with 
mingled delight and tenderness upon her counto- 
nance, exclaimed, “ Is it possible that this can be 
otherwise than a dream ?” 

And now as she had leisure to contemplate 
Floribel, she saw that her cousin was as handsome 
as ever,— aye, even perhaps handsomer than she 
bad ever beforo known her, with her hair of raven 
darkness arranged in plain bands, with the warm 
blood mantling beneath the delicate brunette com- 
plexion of her countenance, and the dress that she 
wore defining all the 'luxurious proportions of her 
shape. For Floribtv; on springing forward into 
her cousin’s arms, had dropped from her shoulders 
a cloak in whiebt she .was muffled when firBt 
making her apper’i in the apartment. 

On the jtfbvfr hand, Floribel, while contemplating 
/Agr.es, likewise was impressed with the idea that 
never had she seen her cousin so bewitchingly 
beautiful, — her long auburn hair floating like bur- 
nished gold upon her ivory shoulders, and plea- 
sure calling up the softest blush of the rose to her 
cheeks, while a kindred light placed in the depths 
of her large blue eyes. And thus to each other 
did the cousins seem more beautiful than ever 
they had appeared before! 

“ Is it indeed you, Floribel P or is it a dream P” 
asked Agnes. 44 For, Oh ! it appears to me as if 
the slightest motion that I made would dispel the 
charming vision ! But no— it is not a dream- 
end you are here, dear Floribel ! But why come 
you so mysteriously ? why at this hour, and thus 
stealthily ? Know you not that my father is 
here? Yes-yowr uncle, Floribel !— and he will 
welcome you to his arms ! And know you not 
that Charles also is here P — and he will receive you 
hospitably beneath this roof !” 

44 1 have come to see you, Agnes— and you 
9 nly" answered Floribel. 44 Stealing upon you 
(hue mysteriously, my visit must be as fleoting as 
»t is in other respeeta ghost-like.” 

"Oh 1 you must not leave me, now that you are 


restored to me P” exclaimed Agnes. "Charles 
told me that you were dwelling in atriet seclu- 
sion ” 

44 Ah!” said Floribel : <4 be has told you that t 
And are you sure, Agnes, that be has not breathed 
a syllable which has at all prepared you to think 
otherwise of me P” 

44 Oh, no ! no ! What mean you ?” asked our 
heroine, almost in affright. 

44 1 mean this, Agnes,” resumed Floribel,— 
44 that inasmuch as you will henceforth dwell 
chiefly in Italy — or at least methought that sdVfi 
was the probability on account of your husband’s 

position And, Oh ! Agnes, no one could mpre 

sincerely than myself congratulate you on hi* 
altered fortunes and all the felicity that is in. 
store for you ” 

44 Oh! I know that you feel thus kindly for 
him — thus tenderly for me !” interjected Agnes. 
"But pray proceed. What were you about to 
tell me P You were on the point of remarking 
that as it is probable I shall henceforth dwell prin- 
cipally in this clime ” 

44 Yes — and such being the case,” said Floribel, 
44 it is almost certain that sooner or later you would 
And out what I had been, and what under other 

names I havf done 1 mean the errors into 

which I have fallen ” 

“No, no! do not tell me this!” murmured Agnes, 
growing very pale, and flinging a look of absolute 
affright upon her cousin. 44 What would you have 
me understand ?” 

44 1 would have you understand that Charles, for 
the kindest and best of reasons, has suppressed all 
the worst that regards me. He has represented 

me as penitent and penitent I have not been ! 

In a word, Agnes, he has abstained from telling 
you the truth, for fear lest it should plant a dagger 
into your gentle heart. Nay, more ! he has doubt- 
less told everything to your father — but Lord 
Orrasby has also thrown a veil over the circum- 
stances the revelation of w*hich would only afflict 
you sorely !” 

The tears trickled from the eyes of Agnes : they 
were no longer tears of joy, but of distress at the 
words which thus fell upon her ears, though she 
was still far from having a right comprehension of 
the tale that was being told. 

44 For the most generous of feelings,” pursued' 
Floribel, 44 you are kept in a state of delusion ; and 
this shall last no longer ! I know that the main- 
tenance of the secret might be fraught with much 
embarrassment and apprehension for your father 
and your intended husband. They must dread lest 
any sudden accident should reveal to you the real 
truth with the effect of a shock ! This is a state 
of things which I could not permit to exist any 
longer ; and I have come expressly to prepare you, 
Agnes, for whatsoever revelations may in process 
of time be made unto you. Ah ! you will wonder 
bow I came hither P— and I must not omit to 
tell you. If I mention the name of La Dol- 
fins ” 

44 Ah ! that infaaougjg Oman who was executed 
the other day at Florence for her orimea P She 
was a poisoner! Charles has told me some par- 
ticulars concerning her. But you, Floribel,— Oh, 
how is it possible that you should have known any- 
thing of her P” 

Listen to me, my dear Agnes. That vile. 
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woman wii intimately acquainted with the sub- 
terranean passages and secret recesses of this 
mansion—” 

“I know it. She was arrested in the subter- 
raneans.” 

“ She gave an entire plan of them, before her 
execution, to the Tuscan authorities,” continued 
Floribel. “ It was either out of revenge against 
Charles for being the cause of her capture— or 
else in the hope of making favour with the Go- 
vemm ent- 

matter, Floribel. She gave the plan, you 
say ? But you- 

“J[ am about to explain, dear Agnes. For the 
reasons which I have already stated, I was resolved 
t<l visit you— to obtain ooe more interview with 
you in this world, that I might prepare you for 
wlat you may sooner or later hear of me. Ah ! I 
should mention that I was living under a feigned 
xtame in the neighbourhood of Turin, when I learnt 
through the public prints how Charles, having 
passod through a marvellous series of adventures, 
had risen to his present position. I set off, I re- 
peat, to visit you : I arrived in Florence on my 
way hither ; and accident made me aware that La 
Dolfina had given particular information to the 
Government relative to this mansion^ A Sardinian 
officer — a certain Captain St. Didier— with whom 
I happened to be acquainted,” pursued Floribel, 
with a transient blush, and speaking somewhat 
hastily, “ chanced to be in Florence at the moment 

Indeed, he was sent on a special and private 

mission from the King of Piedmont to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. Through his aid I obtained a 
eight of the plans drawn according to the informa- 
tion given by La Dolfina ; and hence my ability 
thus to seek the interior of the Camerino mansion 
with this mysterious stealthiness.” 

* But surely Charles does not know the existence 
of this communication ?” said Agnes, astonished 
and bewildered at what she beard, and at the same 
time glancing towards ibe door which stood open 
near the wardrobe. 

“I cannot say how that may be,” responded 
Floribel. “ There is another chamber in the house 
to which a staircase leads up ” 

“ Yes 1” ejaculated Agnes : “ Charles has ex- 
plained it to me. It has a door formed of a look- 

“ True !” said Floribel. “ Such was La Dolfina’s 
description. But there is a second staircase— it 
leads up from a place that has doubtless served as 
a hall of assembly—” 

“Of that likewise I have heard,” said Agnes. 
” And that staircase P” 

“It is in the thickness of the wall yonder 
and Floribel pointed towards the open door. “ Pre- 
sently, when I descend, I will leave the door leading 
into the assembly-hall open : so that if its existence, 
and the spring that aots upon it, be not already 
known to Charles, those matters may henceforth 
eease to remain a secret.” 

“ It is his intention to fill up the subterraneans 
altogether,” said Agnes. “ Indeed, the orders have 
already been given to the masons and artificers to 
get to work. But, Ah ! when I bethink me, Flo- 
ribel, did you not leave this door standing wide 
open some time before you entered the chamber ?” 

“ Yes,” was tbe answer given in a low murmur- 
ing tone. “ Scarcely had 1 opened that door by 


meana of a secret spring,— scarcely had I caught 
the first glimpse of you as you lay like an angel 
pillowed in innocence— when I was so overcome 
by my feelings that I was compelled to atop short. 

I staggered back ! Ah, dear Agnes ! there wai 

a time, until very lately, when I used to vow that 
never, never should we meet again ! — never should 
my polluted breath mingle with the sweet atmo- 
sphere which surrounds yourself, and which is as it 
were an emanation of your own purity ! But 
when I found that you were likely to dwell hence- 
forth in Italy, and that therefore you might 
possibly learn what I have been, I considered it 
my duty to relieve your intended husband and 
your father of the task of breaking that intelligence 
unto you. I will not tell you everything ! Not 
— I cannot ! Suffice it to say, Agnes, that as, pure 
and stainless as you are, so polluted and unchaste 
am I !” 

It was almost a scream that burst from the lips 
of our fair heroine ; and as a torrent of tears 
gushed forth from her eyes, she threw her arms 
round Fioribers neck, exclaiming vehemently, 
“ Oh, do not speak of yourself thus ! At all 
events if you have sinned, there is penitence-*and 
with penitence there is redemption ! Let me en- 
treat you, my dear cousin Ob, lot me, I entreat 

you ” 

“Expend not your pious enthusiasm on me, 
dear Agnes,” interjected Floribel. “ My destiny 
is fixed — and I must accomplish it. Perhaps wo 
shall meet no more : but rest assured, my beloved 
cousin, that however unworthjr I may be of your 
consideration, yet that never can I cease to think 
kindly and affectionately of you!— —And now 
farewell.” 

“Oh, stay! stay, Floribel!” cried Agnes pas- 
sionately. “ I beseech you to stay, and see ray 
father and Chides in the morning ! Ob, remain 
and see your uncle !” t 

“No — I dare not! I caAofc !” said Floribel. 
“ Think you that I have takei\the pains to pene- 
trate hither thus stealthily wittiut the most suffi- 
cient reasons P Not for wcMlj^uld I meet 
uncle! And as for Charles— no7-i*gJ nor him. 
either ! Ob, cease this weeping, Agmttf- yotx 
wring my heart ! — Ah, before I depart let me tell 
you one thing— and I rejoice to be enabled to pro- 
claim it with all the emphasis of conscientiousness ! 
It is that he whom you are about to espouse — he 
whom heaven has .appointed to take charge of your 
happiness in this life — is the noblest-hearted and 
best-principled of men ! Oh, if society must be- 
stow titles and wealth upon a select few, none could 
assuredly be found more worthy than he who now 
bears the proud rank of Camerino. That you will 
be happy, Agnes, is beyond all doubt: but it is a 
consummation only consistent with my tinoerest 
and most heartfelt wishes !” 

Floribel threw herself into tbe arms of her 
weeping cousin : but speedily tearing herself away 
from the embrace in which she was strained, she 
snatched up her cloak— glided towards the door 
that stood open — and in the twinkling of an eye 
that door closed behind her. 

Agnes fell back upon her pillow, wondering 
whether it were all a dreaga from whioh she n ig it 
have just been startled up. But no, nol — tue 
warm pressure of Floribel’s lips was still upon 
her cheeks — and so were also the tears thil had 
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fallen from Floribel’s eyes ! An hour elapsed be- 
fore sleep revisited our gentle heroine ; and then 
nil that had just occurred waa enaoted over again 
in her vision*. 

She arose a little later than her usual hour, pale 
and dispirited : she hastened to MrB. De Vere's 
chamber, and told her what had occurred. The 
worthy lady consoled her as veil as she was able ; 
and presently Lord Ormsby and Charles were like* 
wise made acquainted with the incident of the 
preceding night. Need we say that they were all 
greatly surprised and affeoted P And now, inas* 
much as Fioribel had so far prepared the mind of 
Agnes to receive whatsoever revelations were in 
stcre for her, it was deemed expedient by Lord 
Ormsby and the young Count that the veil of 
aecrecy should be fully lifted from the antecedents 
of the erring girl, so that Agnes might not be 
some day fearfully shocked by the abrupt discovery 
that Fioribel and Ciprina were one and the same 
person. For throughout Italy the name of Ci- 
prina was associated with that of the Marchioness 
di Mirano as an example of the utmost disso- 
luteness and profligacy. 

And thus Agnes now learnt the sad tale. She 
was deeply afflicted— -and she wept bitterly. It was 
a blow to her happiness for the time being ; but 
heaven bo thanked ! it was the one drawback 
amidst many sources of bliss— -and its effects soon 
passed off amidst the representations and the con* 
eolings that were addressed to her by her father, 
her lover, and his mother. 

On examining the subterraneans, a door was 
found, open, in the hall of assembly, and the exist- 
ence of which had been previously unknown to 
our hero. It opened by means of a spring which 
could be touched on either side. It communicated 
with a staircase leading up to the chamber which 
had hitherto been occupied by Agn£* That cham- 
ber had a panel- pail ur, and the mysterious door 
was exactly of the fae to fit one of the panels, all 
of which had narrow raised borders of rosewood 
with thin gold bealinpe*" It was thus easy for the 
<qytastence of thg£,v;;ww to bo concealed. Charles 
.ehuddere^yr’swn he thought of his beloved Agnes 
riidviog' been consigned to that chamber, to which 
any other person acquainted with the secret (and 
there were no doubt many amongst the political 
confederation that had once held its head-quarters 
there) might have possibly ascended. He lost no 
time in setting masons to work throughout the 
subterranean region ; and while the alterations 
were in progress, the young Count set off to Flo* 
rence, in company with his mother, his intended 
bride, and her father, that the nuptials might be 
solemnized in the chapel of the British Embassy 
in the Tuscan capital. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 

bouloone-sur-mer. 

The scene now shifts to an hotel at Boulogne 
and the incidents we are about to relate are con* 
temporaneous with those which occupied the latter 
portion of the preceding chapter— that is to say, 
towards the middle of January, 1850. In a sitting- 

tmai-tmanf at knffti flu* Hun. Mrs. HlV^aaat 


was lounging upon a sofa in front of a fire of 
biasing logs ; and she waa giving way to her re* 
flections, although she held a book in her hand. It j 
was between two and three o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and Cicely was alone. Let it be borne in 
mind that it was about seven weeks since we took 
leave of her in Florence, at the time when she had 
so signally failed in her libidinous overtures to- 
wards our hero. 

Presently, as Mrs. Hardress was still in the 
midst of her meditations, without paying the 
•lightest heed to the book whioh she held icT ffer \ 
hand, the door suddenly opened, and her husband i 
Hector made his appearance. That they had, not 
met since they parted in Florence, after making 
that compact so outrageously immoral, the readr 
may judge from the conversation whioh speed. 1 
ensued. i 

“ Ah, Hector !” ejaoulated Cicely, giving h;.i 
her hand, without offering to embrace him. “h. 
you’ve come at lastP” 

“ Well,” he replied, “ did I not write and teli • 
you I would be at about this date at Boulogne t 
You must kavo got that letter — — ” 

“ To be sure,” answered Cicely ; “ or else how 
would it be possible that I should now be here to 
meet you P But tell me, how have you fared ?” 

“ Baffled — beaten — utterly discomfited — and 
that’s the truth of it,” rejoined Hector. “ I have 
been hunting everywhere for the fair one — but all 
to no purpose. I wrote and told you how I was 
put into prison at Turin — ” 

“ Yes — on account of your meeting with — with 
De Vere,” interjected Cicely, a quick flush crossing 
her countenance. “ But you were soon released— 
were you not P” 

“ Yes : and then Fioribel had disappeared from 
the hotel where I first found her. De Vere had 
disappeared also : but the next day 1 received a 
letter from him, telling me that if I still wished to 
receive satisfaction at his hands, I must return to 
Florence, where he should most probably be 
enabled to meet mo in a few days. His letter 
was cautiously and mysteriously worded and no 
wonder ! for at that very time, you see. Cicely, 
he was engaged with the conspirators in the affair 
which subsequently made so great a noise through- 
out the world.” 

“What notice -did you tako of his letter P” in- 
quired Mrs. Hardress : and again the quick flush 
crossed her countenance. 

“ What notice did I take of it ?” he ejaculated 
somewhat impatiently. “ Why, only a civil notice, 
to be sure ! There wero two or three reasons. In 
the first place I stupidly let out to Fioribel that 
you and I had made a certain compact ; and as a 
matter of course I felt assured that she would tell 
De Vere everything that passed between us. Well, 
then I received your letter which expressed no 
very kind feeling towards De Vere ; so that I per- 
fectly understood therefrom you had failed with 
him as 1 had failed with Fioribel.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cicely ; and for a moment she 
bit her full rich lips almost until the blood came. 

“ Proceed, Hector. You said there were two or 
three reasons ” 

“ There certainly was another— but apart from 
the rest it would have bad little weight with me. 
You see, Cicely, you and I have both plaoed our- 

id1*m an nnmnlat.1 o in that •nnno fallna*. 
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that with a breath he can destroy our reputations. 

I was the veriest lunatic on earth to tell Floribol 
if the compact which you and I had made ! A 

an may go astray — or he may even a ink at his 
wife’s going astray : but to give her an actual per- 
mission so to do — to consent to his own dishonour 
—to help to plant horns on his own forehead — 
JAis indeed is something which no man would like 
to have thrown in his teeth ! And thus 1 made up 
my mind that it would be better to let the affair 
<?jop with Charles Be Yere — or the Count of 
tewaufino, as I suppose we must now call him. 
»ut how on earth came you to fail with him, 
Cicely ? One would think that a handsome 
vuman like you— But after all,” said Hector, 
jftuddenly interrupting himself, “it is better that it 
^slfould be as it is; — and mind, the compact no 
\o?)ger exists between us !” 

Cicely smiled ironically for a moment, as she 
j^/id, “ Not I suppose until you fall in with some 
other woman of whom you will become enamoured P 
■Mat to return to the Count of Camerino, as we 
must call him. Did you write to hirnP” 

“I was in honour bound to do so,” replied 
Hector, “ as it was I who gave the challenge at 
Turin. I let several days elapBo before 1 decided 
how to act ; and I was just on the point of 
writing to him in Florence— w her 9 I supposed 
from the tenor of his note he would be — when 1 
read in the newspaper that a certain young Eng 
lishman named Charles Be Yere, employed in the 
British diplomatic service, bad just inherited the * 
title and estates of Camerino. 1 thought there 
roust be some mistake, until I afterwards read that l 
he had suddenly been arrested for being concerned 
in the attack on Leghorn. So then I thought j 
there was no necessity for writing at all, inasmuch 
as he was safe to be put to death. But, lo and 
behold ! he was pardoned; and then I penned him 
a letter in which I stated that under existing cir* 
cumstanees I did not wish to revive funner 
rancours, but that if ho himself felt in any way 
aggrieved towards me, I should hold myself bound 
to afford him satisfaction. 

“And to this letter you doubtless received no 
answer ?” said Cicely. 

“None,” responded her husband. “Perhaps,” 
he added, with a smile, “you would like mo to 
have shot the young fellow who dared prove in 
different to your charms ?” 

* Ah you would doubtless like to bo revenged,” 
responded Cicely, “ on that coy young demirep who 
seems to have been proof against your fascination*. 
And thus for weeks past you have been hunting 
after her—” 

“ And all in vain,” added Hector. “ Let us 
think no more of these affairs that have 
failed — — ” 

“ One question I have to ask you,” said Cicely. 

“ You observed just now that thero was a third 
reason for the course which you adopted towards 
the Count of Camerino : but you did not tell me 
what this reason was.” 

“ Ah, I forgot !” ejaculated Hardress. “ You 
know l wrote and told you that my father and 
mother passed v through Turin on their way to 
Milan.” 

“Yes,” said Cicely. “Ah! I suppose his lord- 
ship heard of your quarrel with Charles Be Vere— j 
*>Ue young Count I mean— ” 


“Precisely so My father heard that I had. 
been locked up in prison for some hours, and that 
Be Yere was ordered at the same time to quit the 
city. I cannot pioture to you how agitated my 
father was : he did not speak to me before my 
mother— but be took me aside, and be implored 
and entreated that I would renounce my animosity 
against Be Yere. He knew that 1 had once be- 
fore fought a duel with him : and he declared it 
was quite sufficient to prove our prowess to each 
other. I had not then quite made up my mind 
how I Bhould act in the business ; and I refused to 
give my father any pledge. Would you believe it, 
he was almost wild— he even threatened me in. a 
manner so strange that 1 knew not what to think* 
However, at laBt I decided on the course I should 
pursue ; and then my father, thinking that I had 
yielded only to his entreaties and to no other 'con- 
siderations, became as extravagant in his joy as he 
had been in his anger and grief. You know that 
he is not a man to give way to violent gusts of 
emotion ; and therefore the scene astonished me 
not a little, I can tell you.” 

“ Yes — it was strange,” observed Cicely. 

“ When did you arrive here, at Boulogne f* asked 
Hector. 

“ Only yesterday afternoon,” responded his wife. 
“ And now tell me, Hector — are you sure that 
you inour no risk by returning to England to stand 
your trial ?” 

* Not a bit of it at least I hope not,” he 

answered, for a moment displaying a certain 
degree of uneasiness by a look and a gesture. 
“Ah, I forgot to tell you, my father and mother 
will be in London. They were to leave Milan on 
the first of January ; and so we shall find them in 
town.” 

“ Are they anxious about the trial ?” inquired 
Cicely. ^ 

“My mother is — but not my father. Ho 
knows how it must end. 3y the bye, ho 
Josephine? Where is she ? XjJIere have I been 
hall-an*bour with you, agd hav'^nut once thought 
of inquiring after herl” - 3 

Cicely gave no immcdiate*TfiSuyW^; and asher X - 
husband looked at her, wondering wHy didnot 
speak, he was struck by something peculiar in the 
expression of her countenance, lie started and 
turned pale: he wondered whether Josephine could 
possibly have told Cicely the precise circumstances 
attending the death of Theodore Clifford in the 
field in the neighbourhood of Nutting Hill? 

“ Is anything the matter, Cicely ?" he demanded. 
“Bid you not hear what 1 said P” 

“Josephine is in her chamber,” responded Sirs. 
Hardress, with a certain dryness of tone which 
indicated something. 

“ Why— what do you mean P Is she ill? or baa 
anything happened P” faltered out Hector. 

“ I do not think,” answered Cicely, “ that mat- 
ters are .altogether right with Josephine. In- 
deed I soarcely know what to think — 1 fear to give 
way to thought upon the subject ” 

“Good God! what do you rue in P” exclaimed 
Hardress : and it #as with difficulty he could cun* 
ceai the awful terror which seized upon him. 

“For the last three months,” resumed Cicely,—* 
“ that is to say, ever since the duel — Josephine has 
been an altered creature 

“Well,” interjected Hardress; “and was it soft 
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. enough to make an impression on bar mind ? By 
Jure! I was after all sorry that I took bar to that 
seen* ! it was a shocking thing for a young girl !" 
i —and while he thus spoke, Hector earnestly 
turveyed his wife’s countenance, to ascertain whe- 
ther she suspected the one stupendous fact con- 
nected with that awful duel. 

“ At first I naturally attributed her altered 
looks and manner to that shocking occurrence 

but latterly 1 really It is a sad thing 

eren to think of— but it would be terrible if the 
euspioion should be realised ” 

M Good heavens ! what do you mean, Cicely P* 
again cried Hector. “ For God’s sake speak !” 

“ You would be very angry with me, Hector, if 
it should turn out to be a mere surmise on my 
part—” 

Speak, speak! I shall not be angry !”— and 
tortured with suspense, he mentally ejaculated, 
4i What in the name of God can she mean ?” 

** I must tell you,” proceeded Cicely, still shift- 
ing and shuffling with the main question, — “ I 
must tell you that she consulted a surgeon very 
mysteriously in Florence — she obtained some medi- 
cine, which sbe endeavoured to conceal from me 
— I only discovered it by accident 

“ What — what can you mean, Cicely ?” and all 
Hector’s suspicions and fearB were now suddenly 
turned into another channel. “ Do you really 
suppose that — that ” 

“ I tell you. Hector, that I am diffident in 
giving utterance to the idea, because if it should 
prove incorreot you might think I had some mali- 
cious spite or ill-will against poor Josephine.” 

“No, no. Cicely ! But you suspect, then — you 
suspect * 

“ That she has a second time fallen into error,” 
rejoined Mrs. Hardrcss, “ and that she is now in a 
way to become a mother.” W 

Hector became pile as death. He bimsel was 
profligate and debauched : he had even consented 
to a compact wh^eby his own wife should have 
become dissoluUr: but^he was seized with rage 
.snd affliction at (jhe idea of his Bister treading the 
'paths of fraiH^Tt was his pride that was thus 
^Aorvi j ^dftcerned : for if it were known that she, 
in her unmarried state, was a wanton, the disgrace 
would redound upon the entire family. It was 
through no moral motive that Hector was so pro- 
foundly sensitive on the point ; and as for his 
sifter’s virtue, he cared nothing more for it than 
in so far as it was connected with the opinion of 
the world. 

“And you think this, CioelyP” he said, after a 
pause. 

“ I have told you what I think, Hector. There 
are various little circumstances which tend to cor* 

Tobor&te this idea But at the same time I 

would not for the world that you should go and 
accuse Josephine point-blank, or attack her in an 
intemperate mood 

“I will not do so. It is for you, Cicely, to ar- 
rive at a certainty upon the point. I must leave 
the matter in your hands.” 

‘ Be it so,” interjected his wife. “ And now 
let me entreat jthat you do not exhibit any 
altered demeanour towards Josephine.” 

“ I wiii do nothing to make her suspect that 

tm inspect her. Go and talk to her now 

t do not wish to meet her for the present- 1 


will go and take a stroll — I must compose my 

feelings.” 

With these words Heotor quitted the apart?( 
ment ; and he was about to ieeue forth from th«| 
hotel to lounge through the streets, when a ve- 
hicle drove into the court-yard— a young, active, 
good-looking valet leapt down from the box 
— the door of the chaise was opened — and 
a young gentleman olad in deep mourning 
alighted. 

“ Ah ! my dear Hailes !” ejaculated Hardref% 
at once recognising him. “I had been thj^k^ 
of you !” ) 1 

“ And I of you !” responded Andrew : and th^l 
two young men shook hands cordially. 
wondering whether you meant to go and surrender 

to your bail ” j 

“ Of course ! Have you the same intentiorfy' 
asked Heotor. 

“Most certainly. I am assured that ther^is 
nothing to apprehend— nothing to fear,— that 'as 
everything was fair, straightforward, and hon: a*- , 
able ” 

Oh ! yes— certainly ! — there is nothing to 
fear !” interjected Hardress. “ But you are in 
mourning ?” 

“ Yes — for my uncle.” 

“ Ah ! the* old gentleman is dead P” 

“ He died two months ago. He came abroad 
with me— he was taken ill at Baden— we moved 
to the South of France— and be breathed his last 
at Pau.” 

“ And I hope,” said Harurcss, “ that he did not 
disappoint whatever expectations you may have 
formed ?— I mean in a pecuniary respect ?” 

“ Far from it,” responded Ilailes. “ He was a 
worthy old man ! He left me everything. Indeed 
he was much richer than I could possibly have ex- 
pected 1 think I shall have at least eight 

thousand a-year when all the affairs come to be 
settled” 

I most sincerely corgratulate you, my dear 
fellow !” exclaimed Hector. “ By the bye, that 
valet of your’s is an uncommon smart-looking 
fellow 

‘ Do you think so ?” observed Hailes care- 
lessly. 

“ Indeed he is ! so genteel — so handsome !” 

“ Well — I never particularly noticed him,” said 
Andrew. “ But about this duel — this trial I 
mean — for I cannot help thinking of it—” 

“ I am glad I have fallen in with you ; because 
there are several little matters in which I may be 

enabled to prompt you ” 

“ Why, I shall not bo examined in the court !” 
ejaculated Andrew. 

“No — but in instructing counsel, I mean- 
in giving an account of the business to your 
lawyer——” 

“ Let us step into the hotel. Of course you are 
staying here ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Hardress. “My wife and—” 
But here he stopped short, for he was about to 
add the words “ my sister,” when ho suddenly re- 
collected that this same sister of his was only 
known to Andrew Hailes as Mr. Gvdolphin , a 
being in masculine attire, — instead of the Hon. 
Miss Josephine Hardress, a young lady in fern 
raiment. He was instantly smitten with the 
convenience of the meeting— the embarrassm 
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hit own situation! How could he help introduc- 
ing Hailes to his sister as well as to his wife P — 
and jet how could he do it, with the almost cer- 
tainty that Hailes must recognise the identity of 
Josephine with the supposed Mr. Godolphin ? 
The position was indeed an awkward one : but Mr. 

1 Hailes, being very unsophisticated, did not notice 
Hector's embarrassment ; a id he hastened to say, 
“It is precious cold, stardi ;g here in the draught 
of that cursed archway : let us go into the hotel 
and get a private room, where we can chat to- 
gether/* 

“ By all means,** said Hardress. “ I would at 
once introduce you up to my own room— but my 
wife is indisposed—** 

“ Pray do not let me intrude,” interjected 
Hailes. “On another occasion I may possibly 
have the honour of being introduced to Mrs. 

Ho. 101 . — Aohbs. 


Hardress. Besides, as you are going to Londai 
forthwith, and my destination is the same, w 
shall bo enabled to travel together ?’* 

“ Oh, certainly ! certainly !** ejaculated Hector 
and then he thought within himself, “ Well, the 
only thing to be done is to leave Josephine behind 
to follow us at her leisure.** 

Hailes turned to give a few instructions to his 
valet — whom he addressed in the Italian tongue, and 
whose name appeared to be Oesario. Hector Hard- 
ress could not help again noticing this domestic. 
There was something very effeminate about him— 
he bad not the slightest appearance of a beard— 
he was short of stature, of slender shape, and of 
very genteel appearance. Indeed, there was alto- 
gether an air of superiority about him ; and Hard- 
ress thought that he must have belonged to a 
family that had known better days and which had 
V*L. IL 
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become reduced by those political ricissitudes 
’which are so frequently changing the fortunee of 
individuals upon the Continent. 

In a few minutes Hailes was conducted to a 
sitting-apartment, to which Hector Hurdress fol- 
lowed him. The former ordered some temporary 
refreshment to stay his appetite until dinner, for 
which he also issued his instructions ; and now 
while disposing of his luncheon, he resumed the 
discourse with Hardress. 

v«*What did you mean just now,’* inquired 
miles, " when you said that there were several 
little matters in which you might be enabled to 
prompt me P 1 ” 

" The bast course to adopt,” responded Hardress, 
" will be for you to leave the management of your 
case to my attorney, who can instruct the same 
counsel for both of us.” 

“I should not have the slightest objection,” 
answered young Hailes, " only you remember that 
at the time my uncle insisted on bis own solicitor 
taking op the business eo far as I was con- 
cerned.” 

"True I— but that was about putting in bail 
and that sort of thing,” interrupted Hardress. 
"However, do «e you -tike — Your solicitor can 
confer- with mine^ond it will come to the same 
thing in the end.” 

" By the bye,” exclaimed Hailes — and then he 
suddenly burst out into a marry laugh. 

** I am glad to see you in a jovial humr.ur, my 
dear friend,” said Hector. “ Might I be permitted 
to know what it was that tickled your fancy just 
at the particular moment P” 

“ I was thinking of a certain person,” replied 
Hailes, " who played a part in the duel-basiness, 
but whom you will scarcely think of producing at 
the trial.” 

"Wham€o you mean P” asked Sector, smitten 
with a sudden uneisipess. 

"Whom the deuce should I mean but your 
friend Mr. Godolphin P Ha ! ha ! ha 1” and 
Andrew Hailes, throwing himself back in his 
chair, gave vent to another hearty outburst of 
laughter. — 

Hector favoured up to the very hair of his head, 
aslbtrlaltered out, “ What on earth do you mean P 
Why— why— what makes you indulge in this 
pleasantry P” 

“ It was really excellent— it was almost too 
good,” rejoined Hailes, “to go and dress up a 
female in masculine apparel and make her play 
the part of your second in the duel ! No wonder 
Mr. Godolphin was not forthcoming when the 
affair went before the magistrate ! The joke was 
a fine one and again Andrew Hailes laughed 
merrily. 

Hector thought he had better laugh likewise ; 
and he said, “ Surely you don’t know— -I mean 
you didn’t suspect anything more— ” 

“ If you only knew the sequel !” cried Hailes. 

“ The sequel ? What do you mean P The 
sequel was that you and I gave bail and went upon 
the Continent— -though we journeyed in different 
directions, and lost eight of each other until acci- 
dent threw us together just- now.” 

41 Ah!” said Hailes; and his countenance as- 
sumed a sly expression for a moment. 

"There is something in the background,” said 
Hardress, — * something which perhaps I really do 


not know — or that you fancy I may be ignorant 
of, though in reality it may perhaps be quite the 
reverse.” 

" I don’t think I ought to push the subject any 
further,” said Andrew, his looks becoming serious. 
“ Indeed it was thoughtless of me to say so much x 
but there was a whim in my head at the instant— 
the recollection of something was tickling my 
fancy ” 

"At all events it could be nothing unpleasant,” 
interrupted Heotor, "since it afforded you so muck 
merriment; and there can consequently 
reason why I should not be allowed to share i 
your mirth.” 

Hailes reflected for a few moments; and thon 
said, " If you roally wish mo to explain what 
passing in my mind, you must let mo ask you < 
question first.” 

" Proceed,” said Hardress, who wa9 experieucS 
a most uneasy interest in the turn which the co 
versation had taken. 

“That girl whom you dressed up and palnv 
upon me as Mr. Godolphin— Of course I kn< h . 
very well she was a gay lady— perhaps >our mis- 
tress— perhaps a wench whom you picked up out 
of the street to serve your purpose for tbo moment P 
Now was it p” 

Hector wa* almost Maddened with rage ; »nd it 
was with the greatest difficulty he -could r strain 
himself from starting up from his seat and making 
a desperate attack upon his oompnuion. But he 
saw that something important was coming — a 
mystery had presented itself which he was most 
anxious to prCbe to the bottom; and he therefore 
exercised m befitting control over his feelings. 

“Well,” he said, “go on, Hailes — form what 
Conjecture you like concerning the matter.” 

41 Ah ! I aee, then, that I was not far astray when 
I -estimated the fair one at such a low gtandard,,of 
morality— though she was certainly a very superior 
person for her position. The question I wished to 
ask is simply whether you ever see the young lady 
now, and whether she has any particular claim 
upon you, or you hare any special tenderness for 
her?” 

“ And if I said that I hsfl ?” asked Hector. 

" Well then, I should oloso my mouth and con- 
sider it my duty to abstain from uttering another 
syllable on the point.” 

" But if on the other hand,” resumed Hardress, 
“I were to tell you that I care nothing about the 
girl— that all you have conjoctured is correct — and 
that consequently it is by no means probable I 
should concern myself much on her behalf In- 

deed, if I were to add that I have never seen her 
since that fatal evening, exactly three months 
back ” 

“ If you were to tell me all this,” said Hailes, 
" I should think that it was the very statement 
which was most likely to be consistent with the 
truth.” 

" Take it as such,” said Hardress : and he af- 
fected to smile as if with a careless sort of levity. 
“ And now proceed without hesitation to tell me 
what is uppermost in your mind.” 

" The adventures of that evening, so far as I 
was concerned,” pursued Andrew, " had a termina- 
tion which was ludicrous enough, though by no 
means disagreeable. You remember how we 
parted P” 
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W I« > ik wt« immediately after Clifford fell." 

* Tom bade me and the self-styled Mr. Go- 
dolphin fly— we obeyed you— we marked in dif- 
hwat directions — but ik wae destined that we 
were to meet •gain.” 

" Ah 1" Add Hector. “ You met agam P Bat 
oot that same sight, eurely P" 

"That same night— within the same hour— 
ind at no very great distance from the scene of 
the duel. But you are sure that you have not 
tyfore beard of this P" 

s^^ttow could I* asked Hector, “ when I tell 
you that I hare not seen that young female sinoe 
bbj^nigbfc of whioh you are speaking P Pray there* 
lore tell me what happened.' 1 

“I found the poor disguised girl leaning 
gainst a gate, eridently overpowered by her feel- 

Indeed P And then I suppose she confessed to 
ou that she was of the gentler sex — or perhaps 
.«e fainted in your arma— or you conjectured it?” 

Nothing of all this,” interrupted Hailes. “ I 
firmly believed her to be Mr. Godolphin, whom I 
looked upon as a young, timid, trembling strip- 
ling who never ought to have been dragged into 
such a dilemma. I took her with me to a house 
at no great distance : I was well known at the 
place — for the fact is, I kept a mistress there—" 
“ And you introduced the young woman to your 
mistress P you left them together P” 

“ How deuced fast you are getting on !” ex- 
claimed Hailes. “ Of course I introduced them 
but 1 thought at the time that Mr. Godclphin was 
really wbat he was represented : I was still 
ignorant of the mystery. There was but one 
chamber which could be placed at onr disposal ; 
and— and — can’t you imagine the rest P" 

“No," said Hector: and if Hailes bad not 
b?en stirring the fire at the moment, he would 
have been struck by the sombre expression of his 
companion’s countenance. 

“ No P” he cried with a laugh. “ Why, hoi 
was such an adventure to terminate otherwise 
than it actually did P In plain terms, the position 
was such— circumstances combined so singularly 
— that — that the delusion could be no longer sus- 
tained ; and lo and behold ! your Mr. Godolphin 
turned out to bo a female!" 

“ And so it wae then that you made the disco- 
very p" said Hardress. ** Well, perhaps you- 
But tell the tale after your own fashion." 

“ There is nothing more to tell," rejoined 
Hailes,—* 1 unless you are so dull that I must be 
come still more circumstantial and tell you how I 
was infinitely delighted with the discovery. I 
wanted something to cheer and amuse me— I was 
depressed and horrified at the recollection of the 
tragedy—" 

“ And therefore," said Hardress, with a forced 
laugh, “ you took advantage of the piece of good 
luck which was thus thrown in your way P" 

“ 0+ course 1 did. The girl pretended to be 
coy and bashful : but 1 waa not to be duped any 
more: I knew very well that there could be 
neither modesty nor morality to any extraordinary 
extent on the part of a young female who dressed 
uerself up in male apparel and plunged headlong 
into such adventures. There was certainly one 
thing which surprised me at the time, and which 
I had since forgotten until now——" 


“ And what waa that P" inquired Hardr* * .. 
u Oh ! only that on the following morning my 
fair companion sent a note, by my mistress 
LiseMa, to your wife : but I accounted for it by 
the supposition that you bad on the preceding 
evening introduced the girl to Mrs. Hardress 
whew yea were setting out to fight the duel." 

“ Yes— it was something of the sort— I forget 
ixactly how it happened now," stammered Hector, 
whose breast was a perfect pandemonium raging 
with the fiercest and darkest passions. “ One is 
compelled to do extraordinary or unpleasant things 
under particular circumstances. But 1 shall leave 
ou now for the present— I have some little ba* 
liness to attend to in Boulogne— We shall set 
each other again in the evening.*’ 

“ I shall be very happy," answered Hailes. “ I 
have no other acquaintances in the town, and 
should be dull if you were not to look in upon me 
for hatf-an-hour or so." 

Meanwhile Cesario, the genteel-looking valet 
bad' superintended the conveyance of his youn| 
master's luggage to his bed-chamber; and he wa 
passing along a corridor on his way to the roon 
whioh had been allotted to his own use, when h 
beheld a lady issue from a neighbouring apartment 
He stepped politely aside to make way for thi 
lady, when he was sfcruok by her countenance. H 
gased upon her earnestly ; and a singular exprei 
sioa seised upon his features as he seemed to re 
cognise the face of the lady of whom we a i 
speaking. She did not notice the sensation whic 
her presence thus produced: eke merely flung 
transient glance upon the handsome genteel-lookin 
valet; and she continued her way along the cei 
ridor. She was descending the stairs to seek th 
sitting apartment, when she wae met by Hecto 
Hardress, who was springing up those stairs tw 
or three step* at a time. 

“Ah, Josephine P" be said.: u ’tis well met! 
want to speak to you particularly." 

“ To me, Hector ?” and the young lady start* 
turned pale, and even appeared to stagger back 
pace or two. 

“Yes— to you. Where’ia your room? \V 
had bettor bo alone together— I do not ^antj 
speak before Cicely for the present." 

Josephine Hardress threw a frightened look ( 
inquiry upon her brother: then a strange expirei 
sioc, woe-begone and desperate, settled upon be 
naturally handsome countenance; and she led th 
way to her own Apartment, into which she w< 
closely followed by Hector. 

Whether it were that Andrew Hailes’s gentee 
looking valet, Cesario, had some important reasc 
for watching the movements of J<*seplvoe Hard re 
— or whether it were that be was inspired only t 
a feeling of impertinent curioM** ie are unab 
at this moment to decide : but a > » . , :» it is that si 
bad no sooner passed into her c.nuabar, lollowc 
by ber brother, than Ceeorio, gliding along troi 
the obscurity at the other end of the passage, sto 
up to the door of that room, and applying his ei 
to tbe keyhole, drank in as much as he could thi 
possibly glean of the discourse which took ple< 
inside. 

But leaving the valet outside the door, we mix 
penetrate into the room itself, and describe f 
scene that now took place between tbe brut hr- .<• 
sister. The moment Hector had dosed the o > 
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be confronted Josephine, saying with nil the ab- 
rupt oeae of an accusation that was intended to 
anrprise the aocused into an admission of the 
truth, “ Unhappy girl l you are in a way to be- 
come a mother !*’ 

Josephine ooloured— then sat down upon a sofa 
—and gated with a sort of vacancy upon her 
brother, without uttering a word. 

“You know that it ia so/' proceeded Heoftor : 
“but after all, your position is not a desperate one. 
Ho— there ia a hope— nay, more, if the affair be 
well managed there is a certainty that you may 
become an honourably wedded woman— Yes, 
and wedded too to the father of the child which 
you bear in your bosom !” 

“Ah!" ejaculated Josephine; and then she in- 
quired, “But how did you find out all this?” 

“ First tell me, Josephine, whether I am right 
in supposing that in naming Andrew Hailes I 
mention the individual who is bound to make you 
an honourable woman ?” 

“Yes— 'tie he!” ejaculated the Hon. Miss 
Hardrese. “ How I see that you know everything ! 
But how P" 

“Andrew Hailes is here. He arrived at the 
hotel just now-- I have been conversing with 
him. But answer me one question, Josephine ! 
In the morning after you passed the night with 
that young man, you sent a message to Cicely ?” 

“ Yes— a note. It was to assure her that I had 
chanced to find a respectable lodging, and to beg 
that she would let my father and mother suppose 
* that I had been staying with her— that I was ill 
and excited on account of hearing of the duel— and 
that ahe had sat up with me all night.’ ” 

“ True ! I know that Cicely gave Buoh an ao- 
count in order to screen you,” observed Hector. 
“And you assure me that Cicely remained in 
ignorance of the real manner in which you passed 
that night P” , 

“Most assuredly. Think you that I should 
have confessed it? Ho! But tell me,” asked 
Josephine, quickly, “does, Chqitg^Hpect any- 
thing?” 

“ She suspects that you uppn a way so be- 
comea mother ; and now jMourse she muaTbe 
told every thing! ” 

“Told everything?” echoed Josephine, almost 
with a scream of terror. “ What ! would you tell 
her that when your shot failed to level the villain 
Theodore Clifford, it was my hand which then did 
the fatal work ? Oh ! will you tell Cicely this ? 
need it be mentioned to a third person that you 
gave me a pistol— that I concealed it under my 
cloak— that I discharged it ? Oh, Hailes himself 
proclaimed at the instant that he fancied he heard 
the report of a third weapon !” 

“ Hush ! for God’s sake hush !” interrupted 
Hector impatiently : for his sister had gone on 
with increasing excitement and vehemence as in 
imagination she contemplated the terrible tragedy 
in the enactment of which she bad borne so large 
a part. 

“ Ah ! I was incautious!” she said, flinging her 
frightened looks around tho room ; “ for the very 
walls have ears to drink in tho confession of such a 
hideous crime as this !“ 

“ Be reasonable, Josephine f be composed ! It 
is not necessary that Cicely should learn the one 
fact whereunto you have been alluding. It is a 


secret that must subsist entirely between you ai ' 
me ! Aye, even when you become the wife < 
young Hailes— a consummation which mutt t 
brought about — you will be careful ever to vetai 
tbe seal of secrecy upon your lips ! But what 
just now meant in respect to Cicely, was that w 
must entrust her with the secret of all that passe 
between Hailes and yourself; beoause it may b 
possible that her succour may be needed in ordc 
to bring about the matoh which is now so dc 
sirable. And after all it will not be a bad one fie 
you, Josephine— at least in a pecuniary sense /"tf! 
unde is dead— he has got eight thousand a year- 
and though it will be an awkward thing for 40 
to become a mother sis month* or ao after mai 

“ Ah !” said Josephine, bitterly ; “ my life ml 
destined to be one of shame, and crime, and A 
gradation! Think you that on the memorat 
night to which mo have been so frequently alludin, 
—think you that immediately after that tragedy 
with the spectacle of tbe murdered man before m 
mental vision, I was so carried away by wanto: 
passions that I willingly or readily abandoned my 
self to the arms of that young man ? Hot so ! I wa 
crushed by a complication of circumstances— 
was thrown into his power— left at his mercy ! 
implored and 'entreated that he would be generou 
and forbearing : he laughed at my prayers — and- 
and — I dared not resist — tho police were abou 
the premises — there was one who dwelt beneati 
the very roof itself— or else who was a visito 

there — I forget which But I was beset witl 

the direst terrors — the gibbet itself seemed to b 
looming in the distance— I dared not cry out, no 
draw attention thither ” 

“ Enough ! enough, Josephine !” interrupted 
Hector. “ Yet one word more ! Am I to under 
stand that Hailes used violence ?” * 

“Again I ask,” demanded Josephino, almos 
indignantly, “if you think that I was so depravot 
— so lost to all sense of decency as to yield ti 
wanton feelings on such an occasion as that V * 

“ It is now, therefore, all the more certain/ 
said Hardress, gloomily, “ that Andrew Hailei 
must become your husband! But the busines 
•hall be managed with caution and with policy 
Cicely and I will cross over to England to-morrov 
morning; and Hailes shall accompany us. You 
must remain behind : you oan follow on the en- 
suing day. Leave all the rest to me.” 

A little more conversation took place between 
the brother and sister ; but it is not necessary to 
place it on record ; and tbe very instant that Hec- 
tor approaohed the door in order to issue from 
that chamber, Cesario, who had been listening the 
whole time at tbe keyhole, glided noiselessly 
away towards tbe extremity of tbe passage. 

. Hector proceeded to rejoin his wife, to whom 
be communicated tbe fact that it was as she had 
suspected with Josephine, and that Hailes was 
the author of her disgrace. He likewise explained 
the arrangements be had made,— adding, “ I will 
presently introduce Hailes to you; and of course 
you will receive him with the utmost politeness. 
He need not know that my sister is with us : or 
if he should happen to learn the fact, we can 
easily inform him that she is confined by indis- 
position to her chamber. They must not meet 
until we are in London. For we can do nothing 
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mi- bt might laugh at mj threats -be would 
invoke the aid of the Frsnoh authorities— and, in 
abort, he would be enabled to set us at complete 
defiance/* 

Hector and his wife thoroughly discussed all 
the details of the course which was to he pur- 
aued; and after dinner a message was sent by 
one of the waiters, inviting Mr. Hailes to take 
dessert with Mr. and Mrs. Hardress. The young 
gentleman quickly made his appearance ; and he 
.was duly presented to Cicely. She proposed that 
should accompany them to London on the 
morrow ; and he readily gave his assent— for he 
fejt flattered by the idea of travelling with the 
&on. Hector Hardress, and he was delighted with 
the fascinations of Cicely's manners. 

To be brief, therefore, Andrew Hailes embarked 
with Mr. and Mrs. Hardress on the following 
day. They crossed to Folkestone; and thence 
they repaired by the railway to London. Jose* 
phine remained behind at Boulogne. The valet 
Cesario attended his master to the metropolis, 
where Hailes proceeded to take up his abode at an 
hotel. Hector and Cicely returned to their villa 
at Bay s water ; and on the ensuing day they were 
rejoined by Josephine. 

“ How is the time for action !" thought Hector 
to himself, as he prepared to pay is visit to Andrew 
Hailes, and carry out the plan which he bad con- 
ceived on Josephine's behalf. 

At the same time Cicely went to call upon her 
aunt Mrs. Timperley in Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and 
she agreed to accompany her afflicted kinswoman 
to the gaol of Newgate, in order that she might 
see her uncle who lay there under a charge of 
murder* 


CHAPTEK LXVIII. 

ME. TIMPKBLBY IN NEWGATE. 

Mbs. Timpeblby has figured so little upon the 
stage of our story, and so long a period has elapsed 
since she was even mentioned, that the reader may 
have forgotten what sort of a personage she was. 
We may therefore as well remind him that she was 
between fifty and sixty years of age — that is to 
say, some ten years younger than the lawyer him- 
self; that they had been married since their youth- 
ful period — that she was descended from a highly 
respectable family— and that she was of lady- like 
manners, tastes, and habits. As a matter of course 
sbe bad not been married for seven-and- thirty 
years to such a man as Timperley without having 
been more or less infected with the contaminating 
influences of his polluted mind : but still he had 
always kept her as much as possible in the dark 
with regard to the questionable sides of his busi- 
ness: he had never let her know more than he was 
actually compelled to reveal to her ; and thus she 
was very far from suspecting that he even stood 
the risk of being accused of so dreadful a crime 
ae that of murder, until the awful intelligence it- 
self broke upon her as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
at her feet. 

From somothing that we havo just said, it may 
be readily conceived that Mrs. Timperley was tole- 
rably well aware her husband was not too largely 


endowed with human virtues, but that on the other 
hand be was sadly lacking in good principles and 
useful moral ecruplet : still she waa by no means 
inclined to think him oapable of aneb colossal 
guilt ae that of whieh he was now aoeuaod. Not- 
withstanding that the examination before the ma- 
gistrate at the period of his oommittal for trial, 
had necessarily revealed the main features of the 
evidence on which the charge against him retted, 
Mrs. Timperley oould not conscientiously persuade 
herself that it was otherwise than a mere circum- 
stantial combination of testimonies which tended 
to make her husband a martyr instead of proving 
him to be a criminal. Two months bad now 
elapsed sinoe he was committed to Newgate. It 
was in the middle of November when he wae ar- 
rested ; and as the December Sessions of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court were then so nigh at hand, the 
demand of counsel for the postponement' of the 
trial was aa a matter of oourse iollhediately granted. 
It was now the middle of January ; and on some 
fresh plea, which it is not worth while to record, 
the trial was again ordered to be postponed for a 
month. Mrs. Timperley was more than ever fixed 
in her resolve to believe her husband innocent, in- 
asmuch aa he himself assured her that the motive 
which he had for delaying the trial wae for the 
purpose of procuring additional testimony in his 
defence. 

Cicely, as the reader well knows, was perfectly 
convinced of Mr. Timperley'e guilt. She had 
known it almost from the very first ; she had used 
the secret as a* means of exacting from him a for- 
tune. She was abroad when his arrest took place; 
and instead of speeding to England to comfort 
her aunt, she had written to plead indisposition 
and a variety of other excuses for thus remaining 
absent. Mrs. Timperley believed her; and thus 
when they now at length met in London, there 
was no ill-will on the part of the aunt towards the 
niece. Mrs. Timperley/ be it understood, was 
utterly ignorant of the means that Cicely had 
adopted, some fourteen months back, to obtain 
thirty thousand pounds from the lawyer: ahe 
thought that Mr. Timperley had given her that 
sum from a pure feeling of affection and good will , 
and the aunt was therefore all the more disposed, on 
this very account, to recognise as many good quali- 
ties as possible on the part of her niece. Cicely had 
felt that she had somewhat a difficult game to play ; 
she could not possibly tell her aunt that she be- 
lieved, and even knew, her unole to be guilty: 
she was not sure whether in the long run her 
own name might not be mixed up with the details 
of the evidence which, chiefly through the agency 
of the woman Maddox, had been brought to bear 
upon the lawyer ; and she experienced the neces- 
sity of adopting a prudent course. Be it well un- 
derstood that she had an eye to the heritage of 
whatsoever wealth Mr. Timperley might leave her 
aunt ; and her object was to stand well in every 
quarter where her interests could possibly bo com- 
promised or concerned. Without, therefore, giving 
her aunt any assurances of her belief in Mr. Xim- 
perley’s innocence — inasmuch as subsequent events 
might possibly prove her knowledge of his guilt, 
and show her to be a hypocrite— ahe launched 
forth into consolations of a general character, and 
exhibited the utmost readiness to go and visit hei 
** poor uncle" in his dungeon. 
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Tbeee wort the circumstances under which the 
visit «u mow paid to Mr. Timperley. This man, 
having gone through many vicissitudes, and having 
risen to affluence — having indeed, by various 
means, achieved for himself a considerable amount 
of prosperity — seemed destined to close his career 
in ignominy and by a violent death. Midway be- 
tween sixty and seventy years of age — at a time 
when, if hia actions bad been straightforward, or 
at all events leas criminal than they were, he might 
have been reposing in the lap of luxury, in a com- 
fortable home, surrounded by all thing* that riches 
could purchase,— how different was it ! There be 
waa, in a felon's gaol, with the blaokest charge and 
the direst penalty hanging over hia bead — know- 
ing himself to be guilty, and having likewise the 
hideous certainty that his turpitude would be 
brought borne to him ( He was a man of too 
muoh sagacity, and he was too cunning as a law- 
yer, to buoy himlTelf up with the hope that the 
evidence would break down against him, or that 
he oould by any possible loophole escape from con- 
demnation. Death was therefore staring him in 
the face : but atill he persisted in the assertion of 
his innocence, because he was a man with more or 
less courage of a particular sort, and he was re- 
aolved to look the world with hardihood in the face 
so long as he should remain a denizen of it. He 
koew that there was nothing to be gained by con- 
fession ; and aa he possessed little or no religious 
principle, it was not on this account that he was at 
all likely to avow himself a oulprit v 

On arriving at Newgate, Mrs. Timperley and 
the Hon. Mrs. Hardress were at once conducted to 
the cell in which the prisoner was confined. Being 
as yet untried, he did not wear irons; and whereas 
in ordinary oases the relations of a oaptive would 
have been compelled to speak to him through the 
iron bars of a grating, the rigidity of the goal 
discipline waa now mitigated in consideration of 
the Honourable that Was prefixed to Cicely's 
name. Indeed this was the first time that Mrs. 
Timperley herself had been enabled to see her 
husband in bis own cell, except when she came 
with an order from one of*the visiting magistrates 
to that effect. 

Timperley did not seem to have suffered very 
much from his two months’ imprisonment : —indeed 
there was but little alteration in bis personal appear- 
ance since Cicely had last seen him ; and from the 
observations which we have just made concerning 
him, it may readily be supposed that there was 
no evidence of contrition, nor guilty terror, nor 
yielding weakness in bis demeanour or bis speech. 

Mrs. Timperley began to cry when Cicely 
affected to embrace the prisoner with muoh distress 
and affliction ; and he hastily whispered in her 
ear, “You and I understand each other well 
enough. Cicely ! You must manage that I have 
some private conversation with you presently.” 

“It is for you to contrive it,” hastily responded 
Mrs. Hardress, speaking in the same low tone ; 
“ and whatever service I can render, you may 
reckon upon me !” 

“Good!” said the prisoner. “Come, my dear,” 
be went on to exolaimi now turning towards hia 
wife ; “ don’t take on so. You know 1 have told 
you over and over again ” 

“Yes,” she cried, starting up from the seat on 
which she had ere now sunk down : “ you have 


Htsuted me of your innocence — and I have never 
for a moment doubted it ! You are the victim of 
circumstances ! But you must show the world 
that you know how to conquer its malignity — you 
must prove that a guiltless man cannot be ridden 
roughshod over by the law — and you must come 
out of this dreadful place in triumph, to return to 
your own oomfortable house in the Fields!” 

Mrs. Timperley bad spoken with great excite- 
ment and considerable volubility of utterance: her 
husband pretended to be very much affected by 
her discourse — while Cicely turned aside as ifu> 
conceal her tears, though not so much as a single 
drop trickled from her eyes. 

“ For thirty. seven years have you and I been 
husband and wife,” oontinued Mrs. Timperley re»# 
newing her impassioned address to the oaptive ;V 
“ and I don't think that you can eay that there 
has ever been a serious quarrel between us through 
any fault of mine. And I must say that all things 
considered, you have been a very good husband to 
me. When we were poor we clung to one another ; 
when we grew rich we together partook of the 
pleasures and recreations that wealth afforded. 
And now they want to take you from me! But 
they shall not! they shall notl Look, Cicely, 
iookl there is a victim, and not a culprit! a 
martyr, and not'a criminal !” 

Having thus spoken, Mrs. Timperley again 
threw herself distractedly upon the seat ; and 
burying her faoe in her kerchief, she gave way to 
a paroxysm of passionate weeping and sobbing. 

“Cicely,” the lawyer now hastily whispered, “I 
have made everything over to my wife under a 
trusteeship— she will only have a life interest in 
my property— and at her death it is all to go to 
you r 

“Well, uncle— and what can I do for you?” 
asked the young lady, who was fully convinced that 4 
some signal service teas required at her hands. 

“ I knew you would come at about the time your 
husband’s trial was fixed to flake place,” he pro- 
ceeded ; “ and so I waited for you. There is a 
service you can render me — a service which you 
only perhaps on the face of the earth would be 
willing to undertake on my behalf. I could not 
ask her ’’—and he glanced towards his wife, who 
was rocking herself to and fro, distracted with 
grief, and still holding the white kerchief up to 
her countenance. 

“Quick, uncle! explain yourself!” whispered 
Cicely. 

“ 1 cannot die upon the scaffold,” he responded > 

“ neither do I choose to meet the ordeal of a trial. 

I am a doomed man — and the sooner I leave a 
world to which nothing now of a hopeful character 
retains me, the better!” 

“ Ah 1” said Cioely : and a certain vague sus- 
picion which had before begun to fljat in her 
mind grew stronger and more palpable. 

“ Well, perhaps you understand me,” proceeded 
Timperley. “ Poison, Cicely, poison ! No matter of 
what kind, so long as it is certain and speedy! 
You understand, Cicely P you understand ?” he 
added, with the deepest emphasis, though he wae 
speaking in the lowest possible whisper “certain 
and speedy !” 

“I run a risk in undertaking such a task as 
this,” said Mrs. Hardress. 

“ None* I will show you how. Disguise your* 
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telf, and prooure the poison in some remote and 
obscure quarter of the town Get small quan- 

tities at two or three different shops, if needful 
— Multiply your precautions if you will !” 

u This can be done,’* replied Cicely. “ But how 
to convey the poison to you ? If I come to you 
again 1 might be suspected ” 

“ You need not come again,” interrupted Tim- 
perley : “ everything can be otherwise arranged — 
aye, and in a manner that shall utterly bewilder 
♦ he gaol authorities as to the person whom they are 
to iuppect of bringing me the means of death.” 

“Proceed! proceed 1” said Cicely, glancing to- 
wards her aunt, who seemed as if she were re- 
covering from the violent tit of affliction into which 
she had fallen. 

“Tell your father-in-law, Lord Mendlesham, 
that 1 wish to see him particularly — tell him that 
ho must come. Deliver this message secretly — 
let no one know of it besides him into whose ear it 
is to be whispered. He will not refuse ; and surely, 
surely, Cicely, you have tact enough to induce him 
on some pretext or another to become the bearer of 

a small packet ? Tell him it is snuff anything, 

in short ” 

“ Yes— this can bo managed, no doubt!” said 
Cicely. “But one word more!” 

“ Ah !” interjected the prisoned, with one of 
those half-sinister significant looks which were so 
characteristic of him. “ 1 understand you ! Call 
upon Mr. Campbell, the lawyer next door to my 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields-— and he will show 
you the draft of the deed which has been duly 
prepared and which only requires my signature. 
The instant that Lord Mendlesham shall have 
been to me, I will send for Campbell and will 
sign the paper. But it you deceive or disappoint 
me, I will leave everything in such a way that at 
yiur aunt’s death it shall go to a hospital ! Now 
do you understand me ?” 

“I do. It is a bargain,” replied Cicely ; “and 
you may reckon upoif my Bhare of the compact 
being fulfilled. 4 shall not see you again— though 
as a matter of course we shall presently part as if 
J were to return in a few days.” 

“ Hush ! your aunt !” 

“ Cicely my dear,” said Mrs. Timperley- “ X 
hope that you have been administering consola- 
tions — — 


“ When Shall we come again ?” sobbed Mrs. 
Timperley. 

“ When P Oh ! the day after to-morrow, at 
about the same time,” rejoined the prisoner. 
“ And now good bye, good bye.” 

It was thus that he cut short the leave-taking, 
as if it were something more than his feelings 
could endure ; and as the turnkey came to opes 
the door of the cell, Cicely exclaimed in a voice 
which sounded as if it were broken with grief, 
“We shall come again, uncle, the day after to- 
morrow'.” . 

In the evening Mrs. Hardress— dressed in the 
plainest attire, and wearing a thick veil over her 
countenance — descended the private staircase 
which led from the vicinage of her boudoir down 
into the garden, and to which allusion has before 
been made in those chapters that treated *Lf the 
circumstances attending the dut^pW&h terminated 
so fatally' for Theodore Clifford. Thus disguised, 
Mrs. Hardress visited three or four chemists’ shops 
in different parts of the metropolis; and at each 
she purchased a very small quantity of laudanum, 
pretending that it was for the toothache. In no 
instance was the quantity thus purchased suffi- 
cient to destroy life; and as if the precautions 
thus taken were not sufficient, Cicely shifted a 
black mantlo over her shawl, or the shawl over the 
mantle, and changed her black veil for a groen 
one, in the intervals between the visits which she 
paid to the respective chemists’ shops. Finally 
she returned to 4he villa at Bays » ate*, confident 
that she had accomplished the undertaking with- 
out incurring the slightest suspicion of any sinister 
design, or leaving a clue to the detection of who 
she really was. 

But here we must take leave of Mrs. Hardress 
for the present, and follow in the footsteps of her 
husband Hector, who had set off to pay a visit to 
Andrew Hailes at the same time that Cioely had 
gone to see her aunt in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and 
subsequently her uncle in Newgate. 

Mr. Hailes was seated in his apartment at the 
hutel where lie had taken up his quarters. A very 
handsome French dressing-gown loosely wrapped 
his form, as he sat, or rather half reelined himself 
in an eas . chair ; for he was smoking a meer- 
schaum after luncheon, this being about two 
o’clock in thp afternoon. There was a small ante- 


“ Nothing oan be more consoling,” interrupted 
the lawyer, “ than the discourse which 1 have had 
with Cicely. She is a good girl— and whatovor 
may happen to me, Mrs. Timperley— whether now 
or Later— whether as the result of this unfortunate 
business, or in tho ordinary course of nature, 
Cicely must inherit everything we possess !” 

“ Don’t talk of it now, Thomas ! don’t talk of 
it now !” sobbed the lady, with another outburst 
of grief, during which Timperley bent a look of 
tbe most sinister aignificanoy upon Mrs. Hardress, 
whispering in a low hoarse voice, “ Remember, 
Cicely 1 take care of the game you play ! A for- 
tune is at stake for you !” 

11 If I did not mean to fulfil my pledge, I should 
tell you so candidly at once,” replied Cicely. 

“ And now, my dear,” said tbe prisoner to bis 
wife, “I think you had better leave me for the 
present, and take dear Cioely away with you. 
She is much affected— -In fact, we are all three 
affected * 


room, in which Hector Hardress found the valet 
Cesario leaning with a negligent air on tbe win- 
dow-sill, and looking down into the street; so that 
he did not immediately observe tbe visitor’s pre- 
sence, the outerdoorof the suite having stood open. 

“ Is your roaster witb’n demanded Hector, 
speaking in Italian ; for he was not aware that the 
valet understood English 

Cosario turned towards him, and for a moment 
gave a start and flung a strange look upon Hec- 
tor : but the latter, thinking it was merely the 
natural confusion of the youth at being surprised 
in that negligent posture, took no farther heed of 
the circumstance. 

“ Yes, signor— my master is within;” and im- 
mediately throwing open the inner door, tbe valet 
announced the Hon. Mr. Hardress. 

“ Ah, my dear fellow,” cried Hailes, “ I am de- 
lighted to sos you t Pray sit down.” 

We have a great deal to talk about,” said 
Hector, grasping the youth's hand* 
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“ Then perhspi you will stay to dioe with me P 
We will take a ftroll presently together, and re- 
turn to dinner at six. Will that suit you P” 

“ It will suit me excellently/’ rejoined Hardress, 
“ all except the stroll ; for in the first instance 
you must come with me to my lawyer/' 

“ And my lawyer is anxious to see you /" ex- 
e' aimed Andrew. “ I had almost forgotten it.” 

“Then we will pay these two visits/' said 
Hardrees ; “ and we will return to dinner at aix 
o’clock, as you propose.” 

The waiter was summoned, and Hailes gave 
him instructions to see that dinner was in readi- 
ness at the hour named : then to Cesario he said, 
“ I am going to make a couple of calls with Mr. 
Hardress, and we shall dine together on my return 
at six o'clock.” 

Ce&rio made no reply, but walked slowly and 
even hesitating out of the room ; so that 
Hector, turning towards Hailes, said, “That is 
somewhat a singular youth of your’s I— he might 
be a trifle more respectful, methinks.” 

“Ah!” said Hailes, colouring for an instant; 
and then he added with a careless air, “ He is a 
well-meaning young fellow, and is very much 
attached to me.” 

The two young gentlemen entered a cab ; and 
Hardress said, “ We will proceed in the first in- 
stance to your solicitor’s /’—for he was nervously 
anxious to see the issue of this part of the busi- 
ness. 

The requisite instructions were given to the cab- 
man ; and in due time the vehicle stopped at a 
house in Bloomsbury Square. Mr. Bowman, the 
lawyer, was in his office ; and thither Hailes and 
Hardress were immediately conducted by one of 
tbe clerks. 

“ 1 am glad you have come, Mr. Hardress,” said 
Mr. Bowman. “This is an unpleasant business ; 
and it is requisite to be prepared for all contingen- 
cies. My client Mr. Hailes will excuse me for 
saying that he is only a mere boy — he is scarcely 
twenty years of age — a minor — and though not 
precisely under my guardianship, yet still more or 
less under my care; for his deceased uncle was 

an intimate friend of mine •” 

“Well, Mr. Bowman/' interjected Hardress, 
assuming the most affable demeanour, for in reality 
he did not altogether like the lawyer’s opening 
apeech ; “ I am excessively sorry that your client 
•—whom I am proud to <*sll my friend— should 
have become involved in such a dilemma—” 

“ This does not appear to have been yeur fault, 
Mr. Hardress,” said Bowman. “ It was the de- 
ceased Mr. Clifford who dragged Andrew into the 
business. As a matter of course, you are now 
both equally interested in making your defenoe as 
clear as possible, and convincing the Jury that 
everything was fair and straightforward — that all 
the formalities were fulfilled— that seconds and 

surgeon were in attendance ” 

“No doubt!” said Hector. “Are there toy 
details, Mr. Bowman, in which I can assist you P” 
“ In the first place/' inquired the lawyer, “ is 
there a chance of Mr. Godolphin coming for- 
ward ?" 

Hailes turned aside and coughed. Hector 
eoldured deeply for an instant; and then said, 
“ I'm afraid there is no chance, Mr, Bowman.” 

“ It would look infinitely more etraightforward 


and honourable/’ exclaimed the lawyer, “ if all 
the parties concerned were to surrender to take 
their trial. Mr. Godolphin was your seoond, Mr. 
Hardress ; and you ought to have done your best 
to produce him. I am really afraid that it will 
be thought there is something mystical about this 
gentleman ; for he has never been heard of from 
the instant of the duel. A warrant was issued 
for his apprehension, as he did not surrender to 
put in bail; and the police cannot discover the 
faintest clue to the individual. He is known at 
none of the clubs— at none of the West Hod 
hotels— at none of the fashionable resorts—” 

“ He was a mere stranger upon town,” ejacu- 
lated Hardress ; while Hailes walked to the win- 
dow and pretended to look out in order to coooeal 
his laughter. 

“ Of course, my dear sir, I do not wish to pre- 
judice your cane,” resumed Mr. Bowman, “ be- 
cause in so doing I should prejudice that of my 
own client Mr. Hailes. But really I cannot help 
thinking that it is unhandsome — it is even mys- 
terious — it is strange on your part, Mr. Hardress, 
that you do not take prompt measures to bring 
this Mr. Godolphin forward. You know that by 
so doing you would involve him in no real trouble ; 
but on the contrary you would be rendering him a 
service— you would be getting him through the 
business at the same time as yourselves — and I 
can assure you that you would be wonderfully im- 
proving your own case. It iB my dutj to do all 1 
can in tbe matter to ensure the safety and honour- 
able acquittal of my young friend and client 
Andrew ; and I feel that it will be making sure 
doubly sure if Mr. Godolphin be brought for- 
ward.” 

“ My lawyer,” said Hardress, “ thinks it quite 
unnecessary that Godolphin should be produced, 
if it better suits his purpose to remain away.” * 

“ Then your lawyer, Mr. Hardress,” responded 
Mr. Bowman, drily, “ must have given his opinion 
rather that it might assort with your own sugges- 
tions and wishes, than because he himself could 
possibly be convinced that the point is immaterial. 
In one word, oan Godolphin be produced P or can 
he not P Be ao kind as to let me know for cer- 
tain, that I may act accordingly.” 

“ I really do think, Mr. Bowman,” said Hailes, 
now putting on a most serious countenance, “ that 
from all my friend Hardress has told me, it is im* 
possible to produce Godolphin ; for he is upon the 
Continent.” 

“ Very good,” said tbe lawyer : but there was a 
certain suspicious dryness in his manner : “ that 
is an answer— and I must take it. I will do the 
best I can for you, Andrew. Good afternoon, 
Mr. Hardress." 

Tbe two young gentlemen issued from the 
lawyer’s office ; and when they were again seated 
in the oab, Hailes threw himself back and burst 
forth into the merriest peal of laughter. 

A diabolical expression of malignant rage, in- 
stantaneously followed by a smile of sardonic 
triumph, appeared upon the oountenanee of 
Hector Hardress : but theso evidences of inter- 
nal emotion passed unnotioed by Hailes, whose 
merriment was prolonged and even boisterous. 

“ You will see that lay lawyer,” said Hardress, 
“ presently will tell a very different tale and prove 
to you that it is by no means necessary for us to 




trouble ourselves about tho porson who was known 
a9 (.< odolphin.” 

There was another peal of laughter from An- 
drew’s lips ; and again did an expression of con- 
centrated rage sweep over the features of his com- 
panion. 

Tho visit was paid to Hector’s attorney : but it 
is not necessary to detail the conversation which 
took place with this individual. Suffico it to say 
that he gave in respect to the mythical Mr. 
Godolphin the assurances whereof Hector had 
spokon ; and as the weak mind of Andrew Hailes 
was always most susceptible of the last impression 
that was made upon it, in preference to a former 
one, ho felt perfectly at his case on this particular 
point. 

The two young gentlemen returned to the 
hotel, after having taken stroll through some of 
tho principal streots of the West End ; and dinner 
was served up punctually at six o’clock. The 
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valet Cesario did not wait at table : his position 
wa3 no doubt deemed to be too exalted a one for 
such a menial office: but he remained in the 
ante-room, and two or throe times he entered the 
parlour, walked slowly r<und, and oast his eye 
upon the table to assure himself that his master 
had all he required and wanted for nothing. At 
length the dinner was over — the dessert was 
placed upon the table — the waiters withdrew — 
and Hardress said to himself, “ Now the moment 
approaches! Over the wine we can discuss tho 
subject ! The opportunity is a good one ; for 
when he gets a few glasses in his head he will be- 
come sentimentally maudlin and therefore all the 
more tractable.” 

Cosario again looked into the room ; and 
Hardress said to Hailes, “ That youug fellow of 
your’s is very attentive, after all. I was inclined 
just now to be prejudiced against him. You had 
hotter tell him that he may go and amuso himself 
VOL. II. 
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for tho next two or throe hours, as we shall not 
want him hero.” 

Cosario was standing at the sideboard with bis 
back towards Hardress as the latter thus spoke ; 
and Hailes gave a peculiar smile as he glanced to- 
wards his valet. He then said in Italian, “ I shall 
not want you, Cesario, any more for the present.” 

The valot made no answer, but slowly quitted 
the room. 

“ What made you smile so strangely P" inquired 
Hardress, as soon as the door closed behind Ce- 
sario. “ Does that young fellow happen to speak 
English P” 

“ 1 don’t know— 1 think not— at least I should 
conoeive not— but I really never asked him ; and 
I’m sure I never tried him ; because as I myself 
can speak Italian as well as my own native 

W2.tfU* ** 

“To interjocted Hardress: “you 

always address your Italian servant in the Italian 
language. Weil, it is no matter. Come, let us 
fill our glasses.” 

This was done; the glasses were emptied— the 
conversation was pursued on general topics for a 
fow minutes, until Hailes abruptly exclaimed, 
“ How obstinate old Bowman was about insifting 
on tbe production of the supposed Mr» Gtodol- 
phin !” 

“ Pig-headed to a degree,” responded Hardress. 
“ It is simply ridiculous to suppose that tbe pre- 
sence or absence of the other party to tbe duel 
can materially affect your case *r mine. By the 
bye, I suppose,” added Hardress, as if with a care- 
Joss air, “ that Bowman has got your pecuniary 
affairs in hand ?” 

“Yes — to a certain extent : but bo has no con- 
trol over them. He is an old friend of my family 
—ho is a very respectable man— and his father 
was established before him in tho same house 
in Bloomsbury Square. But I say, Hardress, 
wouldn’t ho be pleased if ho could just lay his 
hand upon the shoulder of the young lady who 
played tho part of Mr. Godolphin !” 

“ Why, it would play tho douce with fne and 
my case!” cried Hector, with a start. 

“Ho wouldn’t care one fig about that,” re- 
joined Hailes, “so long as he thought he could 
moke my caso at all the better. I know very well 
what he moans. His object would be to show 
that I was such a greenhorn and a dupe in the 
wbolo affair—” 

“ Very well,” interrupted Hardress impationtly : 
“ what is the use of discussing the business P” 

“Oh, none at all, if you like to change the 
discourse,” replied tho young man, sipping his 
wine. 

There was a brief silence, during which the 
glasses were again filled ; and then Hardress said, 
“ You are a lucky fellow, my dear Hailes, to in- 
herit such a fin« income as .eight thousand a-year. 
With such a fortune, and with your good looks, 
you ought to think of marrying well.” 

“ There is plenty of tirno for that,” replied An- 
drew. “Nevertheless, if I saw a good chance — 

“To bo candid with you, ray dear friend,” in- 
terjected Hardress, “ you only want one thing in 
order to be enabled to command a position in tho 
highest circles of fashion.” 

“Ah ! what is that?” ejaculated Hailos, with a 
visiblo excitement ; for bis weak point was no\ 


being touohed upon. “ What do you mean ? what 
is it that I want P” 

“ An aristocratic allianee — a marriage with some ^ 
female scion of tbe patrician order — a union with 
the daughter of some titled and ancient house !” — 
and Hector emphasised his words. 

“ Poor Clifford used to tell me the same thing,” 
observed Hailes. “ He even went further. He 
was kind enough to offer to introduce mo into 
oertain good families, where I might have stood a 
chance ” 

“ No doubt of it !’ ’exclaimed Hardress. “ What 
if I were to do the same thing for youP what if I> 
were even to introduce you to the very young 
lady that would best suit you? In short, my 
dear friend, what if I bad already got my mental 
eye fixed upon the being who is destined to becomo 
your wife P” * 

“ You are joking, Hardress !” 

“ I never was more eerious in my life.” 

“But the young lady to whom you allude?” 
ejaculated Hailes, becoming more and more ex- 
cited. 

“ She is the daughter of a peer— she has conse- 
quently the prefix of Honourable. She is very 
beautiful— and what is more, she is desperately in 
love with you.” 

“Ah ! now*I know that you really are jesting,” 
cried Hailes, with a look of disappointment. 

“ I telf you that I am serious : I swear to you 
that I ami To be brief, Andrew, what should 
you think if I were to add that I am all the time 
alluding to my own sister Josephine P” 

Andre* ’a eyes kindled with delight: but tho 
next moment an expression of incredulity swopt 
over his eountenanoe — and he said, “ This is too 
bad of you, Hardress ! I never saw the young 
lady to my knowledge!— she has never seen me! 

and although I have heard her spoken of Is 
eminently beautiful ” 

H Why will you think I am jesting on so eerious 
a subject P” interrupted HecW. “ My sister has 
seen you — you have seen her — and report has not 
spoken untruthfully when it has declared that she 
is strikingly handsome. I, as her brother, cau 
add that she is aoco r plished— and, in short, eko 
shall become your wife !” 

“A thousand thanks, my dear friend!” cried 
Hailes, grasping Hector’s hand and pressing it 
warmly. “ But you tell me that I havo had tho 
honour of attracting the notice of the Hon. Miss 
Hardress P” 

“ Such is the fact. To be candid with you, my 
dear fellow, there have been certain mysteries 
which must now be cleared up. You aro an 
honourable man— I should like to have you as a 
brother-in-law— Josephine is rottdy to recoivo you 
as her husband— and by means of this alliance you 
will immediately make your way into all the best 
circles.” 

“ A mystery P— what mystery can there bo ?” 
said Hailos, feeling strangely perplexed, although bo 
was also inclined to abandon bimself to feelings of 
joy. “I wish you would be more explicit. I can 
see there is something lurking in your mind which 
you have got to tell me—” 

“Do you suspect nothing?” demanded Hector 
abruptly. 

“Nothing. What can I suspect P You aro 
bewildering me !” 
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“ 1 wish I had a portrait of my sister hero,” 
said Hardress, as if in a musing tone ; “I would 
show it to you. Picture to yourself a lady nearly 
twenty-two years of age— tall and well formed— 
with regular features — large blue eyes, whose 
general expression is that of soft pensiveness— lips 
of vivid red— teeth of pearl — and with such an 
air of swoetness and innocence in her foatures that 
one would never fancy -— -I mean ” 

“ Well, this is a beautiful portrait that you are 
drawing ! The complexion ?” 

“ Is transparently fair : the hair is auburn, and 
remarkably glossy. 1 should add that her bust is 
superbly modelled.” 

“ Good heavens! what a singular idea has just 
struck mo 1” ejaculated Hailes. “ But no ! it is 
ridiculous ! it is preposterous ! And yet— auburn 
bair— fine bust— ago twenty-two ” 

“ What do you mean P what idea ?” cried Hector 
quickly. 

“Nay — I never could tell you! Besides, it 
would be as insulting as it would be outrageous 1” 

“ Andrew,” said Hardress, impressively, “ if 
under poculiar circumstances- a beautiful woman 
had surrendered herself to you— if ever since that 
moment she had cherished your image as that 
of the very man whom she could fondly love— if 
her heart be sincerely devoted to yqu — and what 
is more, it she bear in her bosom a being that will 
some day require a father’s name — uud you that 
father ” 

“llardross! is this possible?” and Hailes Bprang 
up to his feet with the wildest amazement de- 
picted on his countenance. 

“It is possible!— it is the fact!” rejoined Hec- 
tor. “And now you know what I moun — you 
know how it is that my sister loves you ! You 
have a duty to perform — you are a man of honour 
— and you will accomplish it !” 

Hailes was so confounded that ho could make 
no answer. 

“And what is more,” proceeded Hardress, “you 
will ho marrying into a good family—” 

“One word !” interrupted Hailes. “How was 
if that your sieter became your second on that 
terrible night ?” 

“IIow ? Oh! sho and my wife were dressed to 
go to o masquerade — I think it was at my father’s 
house— but Cicely can tell you all about it— 
And then, as the circumstances leading to the duel 
suddenly arose, and I stood in need of a second, 
and there was always something chivalrous and 
heroic as well as singularly romantic in Josephine’s 
character—” 

“ Bomantic indeed !” murmured Hailes. “ Now 
look you, Mr. Hardress! Under other circum- 
stances 1 should be proud and flattered by the 
prospect of such an allianoe: but ” 

“Ho not use that word!” exclaimed Hector. 
“You will marry Josephine. You outraged her ! 
When I just now spoke as if she had abandoned 
herself unto you, it was an error on my part ; 
for 1 know the whole truth— You used vio- 
lence ” 

“ Why, 1 looked upon her though I do not 

wish to say anything offensive to you— I looked 
upon her ” 

“ Take care !” ejaculated Hardress. “ Your lips 
have already given utterance to language in re- 
crcnee to my sister which baa made my blood boil 


and tingle down to the very tips of my fingers ! 
Sho has been dishonoured by you — you are the’ 
father of the child which she bears in her bosom— 
and you shall marry her! I, her brother, demand 
this satisfaction on her account!” 

Good God !” ejaculated Hailes, “ it seems to 
me like a dream ! I must consult my friends— 

I must speak to Bowman—” 

“You will speak to nobady !” interjected Hard- 
ress fiercely. “ You are not a child — you aro the 
master of your own actions. Whether I am my- 
self to be trifled with, you best can toll ; for you 
witnessed the duel wherein Clifford fell ! Again I 
declare that as the brother of that outraged young 
lady—” 

“ But, my dear Hardress — ” 

“ Yes — you shall addross mo in familiar terms 
when you have solemnly svrorn by all vour JJSsw wP 
of salvation hereafter— by the gre o/,.^G od whom 
you worship — by all things Bacif®— that you will 
to-morrow wed my sister. Swear this, and then 
come with me to my abode, where my wife will 
receive you with a cordial welcome, and Josephine 
with open arms.” 

“No : I cannot swear ! I cannot go with you 
— at least not now,” faltered nailes. 

“ Then by heaven,” vociferated nardress furi- 
ously, “you shall bittorly repent ” 

“ Ho not bo angry ! do not fly into a rage !” 
cried Andrew, trembling. “ You want everything 
done in such a hurry ! you almost seem as if you 
meant to bully me into a certain proceeding!” 

“Bully? That word to me!” and Hector was 
at this instant moro than over playing the part 
which he appeared to denounce with indignation. 
“ You dare not call me a bully ! Let us under- 
stand each othor and he producod a pair of 
pistols. 

“ What !”— and Andrew recoilod very palo from 
the appearanco of the weapons : “ you would not 
—you would not ” 

“I would shoot you through the head as I 
would a dog, if you refuse to behave honourably 
to my sister !” 

“ No— it shall not be !” exclaimed a voice, as the 
door was burst open. “What! you, sir, marry a 
murderess?”— and it was Cesario who thus spoke 
in English, which was not merely very tolerable, 
but perfectly intelligible, “ Oh ! I repeat, wwr- 
deres/i /” ho continued, advancing menacingly 
towards Hector, who sunk down pale and aghast 
upon his seat. “Your sister fired the treacherous 
shot which stretched Clifford upon the field ! And 
now depart at once — or Mr. Bowman shall know 
where ho may lay his hand upon the shoulder of 
the young lady who played the part of Mr. Godol- 
pbin I” 

Hardress looked as if he were annihilated : ho 
gasped for breath— he sat the picture of mingled 
consternation and horror. 

“ By heaven, I comprehend it now !” cried 
Hailos,as a light flashed in unto bis brain. “That 
third shot which struck me as being fired at the 
time ! — and then that surgeon whom I never 
saw, but whom you tried to persuade me that I 
did see! Ob, Mr. Hardress! how dread was the 
crime which on that fatal night was perpetrated !” 

The young man pressed his band to his brow, 
and staggered back to a seat. 

“ Hailes, Hailes !” said Hector, accosting bim, 
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end speaking in a hollow voice ; “ you will not 
mention this olsewhere P” 

“ By tho living God,” cried Andrew, starting 
up from his chair, “ I will make a clean breast of 
it and divulge everything 1 Ob, yes !— for if I 
did not, it would all haunt me as a remorse ever- 
more!” 

“ Have mercy !— pity me ! pity my poor sister !” 
— and nothing could be more abject than the de- 
meanour of Hector Hardress now. 

“ I dare not promise anything ! No, no ! I 
will tell Bowman everything J I swear by all 
my hopes of salvation”— and he thus borrowed 
the very words which Hardress had ere now sug- 
gested for another purpose,— “ I swear by all my 
hopes of salvation, that I will confess every de- 
tail, and Bowman shall know it all in the morn- 

“ Well such be your resolve,” murmured 

Hector, in almost a dying tone, “ promise me — 
promise me that you will do naught until tho 
morning ?” 

“ This pledge X willingly give you,” answered 
Hailes. " God knows I do not seek to send your 
siBter and yourself to the scaffold ! Take time to 
escape ! — begone !” 

Tho miserable Hardress saw that he had ob- 
tained from tho young man the utmost concession 
that it was possible to draw from him; and he 
hurried from the room in a state of mind that 
may be better concoived than described, 


CHAPTER LX IX. 

THE lAUDANUM. 

When tho door closed behind Hector, Androw 
Hailes stood for nearly a minute gazing upon 
the vacancy which tho retreating furm had just 
now filled; he seemed as if he were so bowilderod 
and astounded that he could scarcely put faith 
in the evidence of his own senses. At length, 
abruptly turning towards the falsely-styled Cesario, 
he exclaimed, “My dear Lieetta, from what have 
you saved mo ! How deeply grateful I ought to 
he to you ! Oh, I should have yielded— yos, I 
should have yielded to his threats and representa- 
tions 1” 

“ Xos — you would have yielded,” iuterjected 
the disguised female, with momentary accents of 
contompt: but the noxt instant flinging a look 
of tenderness upon Hailes, she added, “ And now 
you will not think that it has been to no purpose 
I persisted in accompanying you !” 

“ I repeat, Lisetta,” ejaculated Andrew, “ that 
I owo you an immense debt of gratitude ! Jose- 
phine Hardress a murderess !— Josephine tho 
same whom I took to be, some loose femalo, or at 
least some woman of lax morals !” 

“And doubtless such was she,” interjected Li* 
setta; “for lam very^mu^b mistaken if Theodore 
Clifford, whom her haruk^dt dead upon the field, 
did not perish on account of the very offence for 
which her brutal. bully of a brother would have 
just now taken your life, or else have forced you 
into the atonement of a marriage which could 
not have been otherwise than hateful to your feel- 
ings.” 


“Yes — truly!” cried Hailes; “Josephine is a 
wanton and a demirep ! How sad that one so 
eminently beautiful, so accomplished in mind, and 
so pleasing in manners, should he so frail — so 4 
wicked ! But how learnt you, Lisetta, tho terrible 
secret which you just now mealed so oppor- 
tunely ?” 

“At Boulogne I beheld a young lady whom I 
thought I knew — a second glance convinced me 
that I had seen her before — and the astounding 
idea flashed to my brain that this was the same 
person whom you brought to the house at Notting 
Hill and introduced as Mr. Godolphin. I listenod 
to a conversation which took place betwixt that 
lady and Mr. Hardress : I discovered who sho was 
— I learnt also the terrible crime of which sho 
had been guilty, and how on tho night of that 
fatal duel her own brother had bade her secure a 
pistol about her person that she might iuflicb 
vengeance on Theodore Clifford, in case his weapon 
— I mean the weapon of that brothor — should 
fail in its aim !” 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated Hailes, “what 
guilt! what wickedness! Oh, yes! Josephine 
must have been Clifford's victim ! — for under no 
other circumstances would a young and tenderly 
nurtured lady become nerved to enter upon such 
a courso ! *But why, Lisotta, when you dis- 
covered all this at Boulogne, did you not tell 
me P” 

The disguised female blushed and remained 
silent for nearly a minute— at tho expiration of 
which sho said, “ I thought if I might possibly be 
enabled to render you a service — if 1 determined 
to watch these proceedings to their fullest extont, 
and interfere only at tho moment when they wore 
coming to a crisis,— in a word, Andrew, if I ohoso 
to conduot the business aflor my own fashion, is 
there any harm, since tho result is to your advan- 
tage P” 

“No, no, Lisetta — dear Lisotta! I did not 
mean that thcro was any harm !” 

“ And now you are saved from marriage with a 
wanton,” continued the young Italian woman,— 
“not merely a wanton, but a murdeross !— and I 
am happy that ’tis I who havo been enabled thus 
to save you ! I overheard every syllable that 
passed between the villain Hector Hardress and 
yourself from the moment that tho dossert was 
placed upon tho table and he suggested that I 
should bo ordered to leave the room and go and 
amuse myself elsewhere. The allusion you made 
to your interview this afternoon with Mr. Bow- 
man did not escape me ; and thus you may have 
observed how I adopted your own words, when I 
threatened Mr. Hardress just now that the lawyer 
should bo placed in a position to lay his hand 
upon the shoulder of the young lady who played 
the part of Mr. Godolphin 1” 

“ Lisetta, you have rendered me an immense 
servioe,” said Hailes, “ and it shall not bo for- 
gotton. No— never !” 

We will hero explain how it was tho young 
Italian woman was in attendance upon Andrew 
Hailes, and wearing masculine apparel. We mu9t 
therefore proceed to observe retrospectively, that 
when Androw had given bail, the day after 
the duel, for his appearance at a future day, he 
fancied that he was going to enjoy in London the 
renown of the adventures through which he had 
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passed. But bis uncle, fearing that ho would get | 
into fresh mischief, and looking upon London as a 
place that was proverbially ruinous to young moD, 
j insisted upon taking him again upon tho Con- 
tinent. Lisetta, who was much attached to Hailes, 
besought and implored that some arrangement 
might be made for hor to accompany him. 
Tho old uncle was purblind : tho girl accordingly 
cropped tho redundancy of her beautiful black 
hair, apparelled herself in a neat suit of black, 
put on e white neckcloth, and looked tho genteel 
young vftlot to perfection. The namo of Cesario 
was substituted for Lisetta ; and thus Andrew’s 
mistress accompanied him abroad, tho uncle re- 
gaining ignorant of tho cheat. This old gentle- 
man did not long survive tho departure from 
England ; and when ho had breathed his last and 
was buried in some Continental town, Lisetta 
might have at once resumed her female apparel, 
wore it not that two distinct reasons prevented her 
from doing so. Tho first was thAt inasmuch as she 
was entered in the passport of the Messrs. Hailes 
as Cesario the valet, she could not all in a moment 
resume hor proper character without procuring a 
passport on her own account— which she could 
only do at a frontior town on re-entering the 
country. Tho other reason was that Andrew 
Hai'-'s had sufficient decency aboutjbira to bo un- 
v ' x havo it thought that he only waited 
urn ii the breath was out of his uncle’s body in 
order to live openly with a mistress. And then, 
being upon tho Continent, he found that ho liked 
it after all better than England ; and ho resolved 
to remain there until it was time to return to 
London for the pending trial. On arriving in 
the metropolis, he would have induced Lisetta to 
resume tho apparel of her sex and return to her 
lodgings at Hotting Hill ; but she had an excuse 
ready to persuade him to allow her to remain a 
o'ay or two longer in her present disguise and 
position. Tho truth is, she wished to obtain the op- 
portunity of thoroughly unmasking Hector Hard- 
roes, and saving Andrew from being forced into a 
union with Josophine. 

We must now take leave of young lLailes and 
Lisetta for the present, and return to tho villa at 
Lays water. 

it wos ubout eight o’clock in tho evening when 
Cicely roturned from her expedition to the che- 
mists’ shops; and hastening up the private stair- 
case, she sped into her boudoir. There she at once 
produced the three or four bottles containing the 
poison sho had purchased; and she poured the 
contents into one phial. While she was thus occu- 
pied, she was suddenly startled by hearing a foot- 
step behind hor : sho turned and beheld Josephine 
llardress. 

Cicely had accidentally omitted to lock the door 
of her boudoir ; and an ejaculation of angry im- 
pationco at her own folly escaped hor lips. Tbero 
she was, still in tho plain dress in which she had 
gone forth to make her purchases— with the com- 
mon straw bonnet and the thick veil — another veil 
and a shawl lying upon the table in a manner which 
showed that they also had been part and parcel of 
this singular toilet : and moreover she was empty- 
ing the contents of three or four little bottles, 
labelled “Laudanum, Poison,” into a larger 
phial, which had no label at all. 

“ Ah! is that you, Josephine?” ejaculated Ci- 


cely. “ How you startled me !”— and she covered 
up tho phials with her kerohief. 

“ I am sorry that I should have disturbed you. 
Cicely ; I did not know that I ought to have beon 
under the ceremony of knocking at your boudoir- 
door. But good hoavens ! where have you boon 
in this strango dress?” 

“ Whore havo I been ? Ob, no matter now, 
Josephine. I will toll you to-morrow — or next 
day But don’t say a word, there’s a dear girl !” 

“You frighten me, Cicoly!” interjected Miss 
nardress. “I caught a glimpse of those little 
bottles which you have endeavoured to conceal ! 
Pray tell me—” 

“How do not be foolish, Josephine — nor get 
silly ideas into your head. You know vory well 
that I suffer from toothache ” 

“You?” ejaculated Miss Hardress. 
you havo not a bad tooth in your head !” ^ 00 ^^ 

“ I moan that I do not sleep alight ” 

“Ob, Cicoly, what do you mean? This confu- 
sion on your part perplexes me !” 

“Silly girl !” ejaculated Cicely, with petulance : 
“ do not question me any more! I mean nothing 
wrong! I am not going to poison myself— nor 
you — nor Hector. But perhaps,” she added some- 
what haughtily, “ I may be permitted to have my 
secrets as well as you. I havo kept your secrets, 
Josephine ; and I will thank you to keep mine.” 

Mies Hardress answered not a word : sho was 
profoundly humiliated — Bhe was inwardly bewil- 
dered and frightened; and in a few moments sho 
loft the room. • 

“ How provoking !” ejaculated Cicely to horself ; 
“just when I thought that 1 had managed every- 
thing so nicely and had done my work so cau- 
tiously !” 

Being regularly out of temper — angry alike with 
herself and Josephine — sho tossed the bottles into 
a drawer, turned tho key in haste, and then began 
to put off her homely gaxb and resume a becoming 
evening-apparel. 

Meanwhile Josephine had descended to the par- 
lour, where she threw herself upon a sofa, clasp- 
ing her hands in anguish, and mentally ejacu- 
lating, “ Good heavens ! what can Cicely mean ? 
Why at every step in my wretched life do I now 
encounter fresh horrors or perplexities? — fresh 
sources of vexation and torment ? What can sho 
mean? Shall 1 tell I lector? Ho, no 1 1 d^re 
not! And yet Hush! who comes?” 

It was Hector himself, who having just sprung 
out of a cab, rushed into the house, and made his 
way straight to the parlour. The instant ho 
opened tho door, or rather throw it open with 
violence, Josephine was startled by the pallor and 
haggardness of his countenance. 

“ Good heavens, Hector 1” sho cried, flying to- 
wards him ; “ what has happened?” 

“All is lost! everything will bo discovered! 
You and I, Josephine, must fly !” 

“ My God !” — and she tottered towards a seat, 
upon which she sank down. 

“Yes— all is IobI^ There is not n hope, nor a 
chance— nor the gijfcrf' of a chance !” pursued 
Hector with concentrated bitterness in his accents. 
“ Young Ilaiies will not have you !— be has dis- 
covered that it was your hand which fired tho 
third pistol that night ! — ho has accused me os an 
accomplice in the murder— and to-morrow morn* 
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ing the very first thing he will confess ever y thing 
.to his attorney, and tho police will be upon our 
track ! Wretched girl, it is you who have brought 
about all this !”— and Hector, laying his hand 
upon hi* sister’s beautiful white shoulder, shook 
her violently, and with such force that his fingers 
left marks upon the sensitive flesh. 

“ Oh, brother ! pardon, pardon 1” cried the 
miserable young woman, sinking upon her knees 
and extending her joined hands towards him. 

“ Pardon P” he echoed : “ pardon P” he repeated 
with scornful bitterness ; and he actually spurned 
bis wretched eiater away from him 1 “ Por you I 

must fly the country, never to return J— ^licentious 
wanton that you are 1 Oh, 1 could crush— I 
could stamp upon you !” 

“ Good God ! what is the matter P”— and Cicely 
low burst into tbe room. 

*3i$Htter indeed 1” exclaimed Ilardress, begin- 
ning to paP^^tfe^and fro in desperate excitement. 

1 ora frenzied 1 1 am crazed 1 I am well-nigh 
driven to suicide !” 

“ Hector, speak ! tell me what has happened !” 
end Cicely was terribly frightened. 

Josephine Ilardress availed herself of this junc- 
ture to hurry forth from tbe apartment. 

“ It is time that you should know everything, 
Cicely ! — for I must ask you to come abroad with 
me— you hold the purse— I myself have little— 
the allowance my father makes me is, as you 
know, poor and niggard——” 

“ Hector, do not talk upon money matters !” 
interjected Cicely : “we have nevor yet quarrelled 
upon that score ! Why should you go abroad ? 
Has anything fresh transpired in reference to the 
duel? Wbat about Andrew Hailes P why was 
Josephine at your feet ? why were you upbraiding 
her P” 

“ Cicely, you must soon know the truth— and 
you may as well have it from my lips as from 
those of another. Indeed, better, better ! Learn, 
then, that on the occasion of the fatal duel Theo- 
dore Clifford fell not by my hand ! A shot was 
fired in vengeance — it was a righteous vengeance 1 
—but a tribunal of justice would proclaim it 
treacherous— perfidious— murderous I It was Jose- 
phine who fired that shot.” 

“ Ah !” — and a light seemed to break in upon 
the brain of Cicely, and she now comprehended 
why Josephine’s manner had grown so changed im- 
mediately after that duel and before she could pos- 
sibly have known that she was in a way to be- 
come a mother on account of her connexion with 
Andrew Hailes. 

“ Yes — it is as I tell you, Cicely ! Hailes has 
discovered it all ! — our plan for marrying him to 
Josephine has exploded — and to-morrow morning 
everything will be revealed to the police ! I must 
fly ! Yes— within the hour that is passing ! And 
Josephine must go with me ! I cannot leavo her 
behind, even though I now hate her as the cause of 
roy own utter downfall ! But you— what will you 
do P Kemember, Cicely, before you answer me — re- 
member that I never breathed a syllable of reproach 
on account of the horrible stigma that has fallen 
upon one with whom you are nearly connected 
I mean Mr. Timperlcy V* 

“ I know it, Hector— I know it. Your fortunes 
and mine are bound up together* Through you 


I have obtained rank and position through me 
you look for the means of a handsome and com- 
fortable living. Besides- But no matter I To 

j speak of the love which characterised the early 
period of our acquaintance were now ridiculous !” 

“ And you will go with me, Cicely P” exclaimed 
Hector, rejoiced at the willingness of his wife to 
I share his exile. “ Remember ! you Bhall be your 
own mistress in all things !” 

“ I cannot accompany you, Heotor — but I will 
follow you,” interrupted Cicely. “In threo or 
four days—” 

“ Enough ! I cannot ask you to do more. Ah ! 
where is J osephine P Go to her, Cicely ! — tell her 
that time presses — she must get ready to accom- 
pany me — we must depart stealthily and at onco ! 
j A small carpet-bag with a few necessaries — and 
that is all 1 Go and fetch Josephine !” 

Cicely hastened from tho parlour, and ascended 
to her sister-in-law’s chamber. But Josephine 
was not there : Cicely searched for her in threo or 
four other rooms — and still she was not to be 
found. Then, carrying a taper in her hand, she 
repaired to her own boudoir ; and a scream burst 
from her lips. Upon the carpet lay Josephine- 
motionless — dead ! 

Tho truth was quickly ascertained. The un- 
j happy young lady had swallowed the contents of 
j the phial of laudanum, for which Bhe had no doubt 
j searched ; and a subsequent investigation showed 
! Cicely that in the impetuous haste with which sho 
j had flQng the bottles into her drawer and then 
! turned the key in the lock, she had not closed that 
j drawer ; but the bolt of tbe lock had missed its 
! hold and bad left tbe drawer easy to bo opened, 
j No one heard that scream from Cicely’s lips. 

| All her presence of mind returned. Bhe paused 
| and listened. No sound reached her ear — no foot- 
I step was approaching. She comprehended all the 
j gravity of her own position in a moment. A largt 
1 fire waH burning in the grate : she took from the 
| drawer the little booties bearing the label of 
| “Laudanum” — and she flung them amidst the 
I candescent coals. Bhe emptied half the contents 
| of tbe scuttle over them ; and then rushing from 
| the boudoir, she raised the alarm. Hoctor was 
| the first upon the spot ; but before ho could ex- 
i change a single syllable with his wife, tbe dornec- 
j tics were flocking thither. The tale was told by 
Cicely: Miss Hardress bad taken something— she 
J knew not what — it was evidently poison — it was 
| probably laudanum, for there waa an odour there- 
; of in the boudoir. 

All was horror and confusion. A surgeon was 
J sent for ; a message was likewise despatched to 
‘ Lord and Lady Mendlesham. The medical man 
j arrived first ; and be pronounced that life was ex- 
| tinct. Two or three drops remaining in tho phial, 
j told him what tbe poison was ; and thus tbore 
1 was no need to pursue the investigation. Lord 
{ and Lady Mendlesham came, to find their daughter 
dead — to weep over her remains — and to listen to 
| whatsoever tale Cicely might have to tell in refer- 
ence to the catastrophe; for in the meanwhile 
Hector had fled from tbe villa, and was speeding 
i to the Dover railway to take the night-train that 
he might get out of the country as soon as poe- 
! lible. 
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CHAPTER LX1 

TUB LANCET. 

On the following morning Andrew Hailes surren- 
dered himself to take his trial at the Old Bailey. 
The Hon. Hector Ilardress did not make his ap- 
pearance; and his recognizances were estreated. 
The indictment, in the usual manner, charged An* 
drew Hailes with being accessory to the death of 
the lion. Theodore Clifford ; and to this the young 
man, by the ad rice of bis legal friends, pleaded 
Guilty. The counsel who was retained on his be- 
half, then rose to moke a statement to the Court. 

The learned gentleman said that the facts that 
ho was about to make public, had emanated from 
the spontaneous confession of Mr. Hailes himself, 
who considered that he was only performing his 
duty to society by making a clean breast of it in 
respect to the circumstances that had involved 
him in this position. Ho (the learned gentleman) 
was all the more ready to become the medium of 
publishing those facts, inasmuch as they would 
tend to prove the unsophisticated character of his 
client Andrew Hailes, and show how easily that 
young gentleman— that mere boyw-might be led 
into difficulties by designing persons of more 
worldly experience. That tho other culprit who 
ought to have been then present — the Hon. Heo. 
tor Hardress— was such a person, there could be 
no doubt; and although it was painful to speak 
ill of the dead, yet it was his (the learned gentle- 
man’s) duty to add that the deceased Theodore 
Clifford was not a young man of a very high state 
of morality. Painful faots must now bo disclosed. 
There could bo little doubt that the deceased 
T^oodore Clifford had seduced Miss Josephine 
Hardress. the sister of one of the principals in the 
duel. Hence arose that duel ; and Theodore Clif- 
ford, having some ♦acquaintance with Andrew 
Hailos, solicited him to act as his second. The 
demand was hurriedly put — the response was 
as hurriedly given; for Hailes had not the moral 
courage to refuse the favour required by his 
friend. Mr. Hardress was provided with a 
second, who in connexion with this lamentable 
affair was already known to the world as Mr. 
Crodolphin. But thero was in reality no Mr. 
Codolphin at all! The person who had figured 
in tho hostile meeting— who bad acted as the 
second of Hector Hardress — was none other than 
his sister, Josephine herself ! Aye, and what was 
more — painful though it were for him (the learned 
gentleman) to mako tho statement — painful as it 
would bo for those present to hear it — it must 
nevertheless be proclaimed, to the effect that it 
was the hand of Miss Hardress which fired the 
pistol which stretched Theodore Clifford a corpse 
upon the ground l 

These words produced an immonso sensation in 
the Court ; and when it had somewhat subsided, 
the learned counsel continued ia the following 
manner : — 

It was not necessary to enter into any further 
details. It could be no secret— for tho morning 
newspapers recorded the melancholy fact — that the 
unfortunate young lady whose name had been 
mentioned, put a period to her existence on the 


past evening by means of poison. That she 
dreaded the inevitable exposures of this day, tberd 
could be no doubt ; and should her brother, who 
had fled from the same, be ever naptured And 
brought to that bar of justice, Andrew Hailes 
would consider it to be his duty to stand forward 
as a witness against him. He (the learned gentle* 
man) hoped that the undoubted contrition which 
tho youthful prisoner was thus by every possible 
means displaying, would be taken into merciful 
consideration by the learned Judge when pro- 
nouncing sentence ; and he (the counsel) would 
most emphatically insist upon the propriety of 
making every posssiblo allowance for the ignorance 
of the youthful prisoner in all tho ways of the 
world, especially as he had now to come to another 
point on which it was his painful duty to touch. 

Thero was a brief pause ; and the barristo^r 
tinued in the ensuing terms : — 

“ It must be mentioned toujour lordship, that 
when this unfortunate affair was brought under 
the cognizance of the police-magistrate at the time 
of its occurrence three months ago, a surgeon of the 
name of Gilmore appeared as a witness to prove 
that be was in attendance when tho duel was 
fought. This man is not now forthcoming. It is 
understood that bo absconded last night, im- 
mediately after the tidings reached him that 
Miss Hardress had committed suicido aifd that 
Hector Ilardress had fled. Now, my youthful 
client has candidly confessed that be never saw 
the surgeon at # all upon tho ground ; but that 
Hector Hardress endeavoured to take advantage 
of his agitated and excited state of mind, and to 
mako him believe that ho did really behold a 
human form at a distance. Thus, your lordship 
will perceive that in every respect was this youth 
—this stripling— treated as a dupe in the hands of 
designing persons. Ho now comes forward and 
voluntarily confesses everything. He might have 
persisted in declaring that he did see the surgeon 
upon the field : but his policy is to tell the com- 
plete truth, even though it may aggravate the 
peril of his own position. As I at first said, be 
resolved to make a clean breast of it ; and lie has 
done so. If in one instance he violated his duty 
to society, he now seeks to make every possible 
amends. He fools that henceforth he shall pos- 
sess a clear conscience, unburdenod by the weight 
of any criminal secret.” 

The loarncd counsel concluded a very eloquent 
speech by again imploring tho judge to take into 
consideration the facts that had been adduced to 
show — first of all, tho artless inexperience and 
unsophisticated character of the youthful prisoner 
—and secondly, the contrite readiness with which 
he now came forward to revoal every incident 
connected with that unfortunate affair. 

The appeal was not made in vain ; ar.d tho 
Judgp, after a brief but impressive address to 
Andrew ITailes, sentenced him to one day’s impri- 
sonment in tho gaol of Newgate. 

The revelations in respect to Hector Hardress 
and his Bistor Josephine, produced an immonso 
sensation throughout the fashionable world ; and 
this was sustained when the result of the Coroner’s 
Inquest upon the corpse of tho deceased young 
lady, showed that sho was in a way to become a 
mother when sho destroyed herself. But whence 
had she procured the poison ? Cicely, who was 
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examined as a witness at the Inquest, proclaimed 
•her utter inability to explain how her sister ‘in- 
law oarno in possession of the laudanum. A ver- 
dict of “ Temporary Insanity ” was returned ; and 
the remains were buried with the utmost pri- 
vacy. 

Scarcoly had the report of the Coroner’s in- 
quest appeared in the newspapers, when it elicited 
a letter from a chemist in the neighbourhood of 
Golden Square, stating that on tho evening of 
Josephine’s suicide a female of tall stature, with 
a thiok veil over her countenance, called at his 
shop and purchased a small quantity of laudanum. 
She was very plainly dressed; but tho chemist 
had noticed that when she removed her glove to 
take the money from her purse to pay for the 
drug, she displayed a beautiful white hand evi- 
belonging to a lady. This letter brought 
two' ui ' :Lsfi«more from othor chemists— until 
the fact was evifteiitly proven that some person 
answering pretty woll the same description, had 
bought small quantities of laudanum at different 
shops on that particular night. The servants at 
the Villa could not say that Josephine had not 
been out for an hour or two on the evening thus 
roferred to; while they were equally unablo to 
state that their mistress Cicely had been out 
Bccretly on the occasion. It was therefore be- 
lieved -that the mystery was solved in respect to 
the modo by which the deceased young lady had 
obtained the poison. 

But if it were a matter of self-congratulation 
for Cicely on the ono hand, thftt she remained 
altogether unsuspected in reference to tho pur- 
chase of the laudanum, the facts which had trans- 
pired were, on the other hand, a source of an- 
noyance and perplexity. For how, under existing 
circumstances, was she to procure the poison which 
she had promised to convoy to her uncle, Mr. Tim- 
perley P She dared not disguise herself anew and 
go and make freeh purchases a . Bhe would not even 
risk the undertaking in any distant obscure pro- 
vincial town. Yet on the other hand she was 
anxious to serve her uncle unto the very last : for 
aho knew that thereon depended her heritage of 
Borne fifty or sixty thousand pounds, which would 
be otherwise assuredly left away from her. She 
was too muoh a woman of the world not to ap- 
preciate the value of money, and naturally too ad- 
venturous in her disposition not to look well after 
it when there was a chance of its being pro- 
cured. 

Some days had elapsed since tho suicide of 
Josephine and the Inquest, and since the frightful 
revelations which were made to the world through 
the medium of Andrew Hailes’s Counsel. Cicely 
had kept close to her house,— only going out to 
attend the inquest, and to call upon her mother- 
in-law, Lady Mendlesham, who was stretched upon 
a bed of illness, the result of the torriblo shock 
whioh she had sustained from' recent events. Cicely 
was thinking how she should proceed in reference 
to her uncle— whether she should go and visit him 
again, and see what be could suggest — or whether 
sho should wait yet a few days longer in the hope 
that her own ingenuity might prompt her effec- 
tively, — when she wal surprised by a visit from 
Mrs. Timporley. 

“Ab, my dear aunt!” exclaimed Cicely, putting 
on a most melancholy expression of countenance ; 


“ what terrible things have happened Binoe I saw 
you the other day ! We have all oar troubles in 
this life ! You must not think it was unkind on 
my part in not coming to see you again ; but I 
have really been so ill and low-spirited — and then 
too, I am almost ashamod to show my faco in 
public, lest people should point at mo as tho sister 
of the young lady who killed herself, and the wife 
of the gentleman who ran away instead of sur- 
rendering to his bail—” 

“ My dear Cicely,” interrupted tho aunt, who 
was crying and sobbing, " I did not expect you to 
call on mo yet awhile — I could not expect it undor 
existing circumstances ! On the contrary, I folt 
that I ought to oomo and see you : but I myself 
have been so ill and wretched—” 

“Poor aunt ! And now tell me, when did you 
see—” 

“ I was there yesterday,” interjected Mrs. 
Timporley, anticipating tho remainder of tho 
question. “ Your poor undo bears up wonder- 
fully : but thon ho is sustained by conscious inno- 
cence. Ab, Cicely ! how miserable your husband 
must feel, knowing that ho instigated his wretched 
sister to kill Mr. Clifford 1” 

“We will not talk of that, aunt!” said Mrs. 
Hardress. “ Let Hector be what he may, nothing 
can prevent him from some day becoming Lord 
Mendlesham — and I shall at tho same time take 
my rank as a pooresB. Indeed, my dear aunt, 
although this world presents many painful 
phases to tho view, it also Bhows some agroeablo 
ones ” 

“ Ho doubt of it, my dear,” responded tho aunt, 
who amidst all her troubles, experienced sufficient 
vanity to be proud of possessing a nieco who 
already bore the prefix of Honourable to her 
name, and who in due course must become a 
peeress. “But to return to your poor uncle— 
he asked very kindly after you yesterday— fie 
spoke a great deal about the recent unfortunate 
occurrences — he made me, enter into all do- 
tails ” 

“Ah!” ejaculated Cicely; “and what did he 
say P” — for it struck her at tho inBtant that it was 
quite possible he might have conveyed to her somo 
hint or suggestion, through the medium of a mes- 
sage that might bear a double interpretation, but 
the true meaning of whioh might not be discerned 
by the bearer theroof— for Mrs. Timporley was not 
remarkable for any great degreo of penotration. 

“ Your uncle said what a pity it was that so 
much disgrace should have been brought down 
upon tho Mondlesham family, and that be wished 
he could see bis lordship to offer bis condolements 
— though of courso tho condoloments of a man in 
prison do seem rather inconsistent.” 

“nevertheless,” observed Cicely, “ you see that 
my uncle would like to meet Lord Mendlesham 
—and then she thought to herself, “ This is a sig- 
nificant remindor for me !” 

“ Your uncle asked me a great deal about tho 
death of Josephine,” continued Mrs. Timperley ; 
“ for 1 nood not tell you that he is not allowed to 
see tho newspapers. Ho wondered how it was 
possiblo Josephine could have procured tho lauda- 
num — or how it could have been in your 
house ” 

“Why, you might have told him, my dear 
auut ” 




“Softly, fioff.Iy ! I did toll him exactly what T 
daresay you are going to remind mo of — tho lot-; 
fcmj which those chemists wroto to the newspapers, 
Btutiug how a tall lady, who, though disguised, 
was evidently of distinguished position, called at 
their shops and bought small quantities of tho 
poison———’* 

,f To be sure !” intorjected Cicely ; “ there could 
be no doubt that it was poor Josephine ! Jiut 
what comment did my undo make ? I am glad he 
docs not think that it was through any carelessnosB 
on my part Josephine could have got hold of the 
poison.” 

“ I do not know if he made any particular com- 
ment.,” arid Mrs. Timperley, in a musing manner, 
— “ unless it wo ro that ho said something about tho 
Lancet ” 

“ The Lancet V* echoed Cicely. 

*• YeB— tho medical publication,’* responded Mrs. 
Timperley. 

No. 103.— Aa?m. 


w Ali, I un lorsbmd ! M sai l tho niece, to whom 
Ibo mention of tho journal came like a ray of in- 
spiration. “My uncle doubtless thought that the 
Lancet would mako some severe strictures upon 
the disclosures of the inquest, or the indiscriminate 
sale of poisons to unknown persons applying for 
them under suspicious circumstances.*' 

“ 1 forgot exactly what it was that your unch 

said, Cicely 1 was too much distressed at the 

time to take rery particular notice: but one thing 

1 recollect ” 

“ What is that, dear auntP” 

“ That your unde told mo to be suro and bid 
you boar tho Lancet in mind ; for that it is posu* 
sible your own conduct in tho matter might be 
misunderstood, and severe strictures passed upon 
yourself, lie of course wants you to stand wd 
with the public—” 

“ I am truly grateful that ho should think ol 
I me,*’ exelaimcd Cicely, “ at a moment when ho ii 

Vol. XI. 
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•in such deep trouble and affliction on bis own ac- 
count. Tell him 1 will come and see him in a low 
day*. He sure you tell him this, dear aunt !” 

Mrs. Timporley took her leave: and when sho 
was gone, Cicely hastened to her writing-desk, and 
thence took a penknife which sho had purchased on 
tbo Continent. 

“This, properly sharpened,” she said to herself, 
“will servo the purpose as well as a lancet. It 
were unsafe for mo to go and purobaso a lancet, 
which might afterwards be identified by the shop- 
keeper selling it ! Besides, the old man knew very 
well that if ho conveyed the hint I should find tbo 
means of carrying it out. His suggestion was suf- 
ficient ! and now to work !" 

Cicely repaired to her fugitive husband's dress- 
i jfljU 'oom ; and there she found a hone, on which 
shot . ":' 4 jprk to render the blade of the penknife 
ns sharp as possihj^. She thus effaced the name 
of the Florentine maker; arid she imparted to that 
blade a keenness of edge that would have enabled 
it in this respect to vie with a razor. When 
this portion of her task was accomplished, Cicely 
procured a little sand, such as was used for tho 
cages of her canary-birds ; and filling a small 
lucifer-match box therewith, sho embedded tho 
penknife in the midst of it. Finally sho enveloped 
tho box in a piece of paper, and tied it round with 
a bit of pack-thread. 

“It will not do to seal it, or soem too careful to 
prevent the packet from being opened, lest his 
lordship’s suspicions should be, thereby excited. 
As it now is, he will take it for granted that what 
1 tell him is tho truth, inasmuch as he will natu- 
rally think that there can bo no deception, for tho 
very simple reason that he might cut the thread, 
open tho box, and satisfy himself.’* 

Having thus made alike her preparations and 
calculations, Cicely proceeded to her noble father* 
in law's house. She obtained an immediate inter- 
view with him ; and her first inquiry was concern- 
ing her ladyship. Tho answer was unfavourable. 

“ Lady Mendlesham,” said tho nobleman, “ is 
evidently in a very precarious state. And no 
wonder ! Good God, that such misfortunes should 
have fallen upon ua ! Ah, Cicely, when you 
married Hector, you came into a family which 
seems to bo accursed ! Huvo you heard from your 
husband ?” 

“Yes — ho is at Brussels,” was tho reply, 

“Unhappy young man!” ejaculated Mendles- 
ham ; “ what in hoaven’e name is to becomo of 
him? 1 know not! He must remain abroad 
fur tho rest of his life — or at loast for many 
years ” 

“ Well, my lord,” interjected Cicely, “ and this 
is no vory particular hardship; for the Continent 
has its attractions— and so far as I am concerned, 

I should not care if I never set foot in England 
again. X am going to rejoin Hector in a few 
days.” 

“ By tho bye. Cicely,” said the nobleman, “bavo 
you seen that wretched man— your uncle P” 

“ I was about to speak of him to your lordship,” 
was the response. j 

“ To mo P” ejaculated Mendlesham, with a start, j 
“Why, you know X can do nothing for him ! You 
might as well ask too to appeal to the judges to 
lot my son Hector return without trial and with . 
fullest impunity.” ! 


“ My uncle is not so foolish,” resumod Cicely, 
“as to supposo that your lordship cun do him any 
good. But I believe ho has at times acted as your 
professional advisor occasionally — I knrtw not for 
what business — my uncle has always been a closo 
man, and never gosBipped about tho concerns of 
his clients ” 

“Woll, well!” exclaimed Mendlesham impa- 
tiently : “ and what does he want with roe P” 

“lie wishes to see you, my lord, if only for a 
few minutes: he begged me to request that you 
would not fail to call upon him. I ought to liavo 
delivered this message a weok ago ; but it was at 
the moment when those terrible calamities over- 
took us, and wo had enough of our own immediate 
concerns to think of. And now that the first ox- 
plosion of anguish has obtained its vent ” 

“Enough, Cicely,” interrupted Mondleshara : 
“ I will go and see your uncle. Yes— he has at 
various times done little legal matters for me; and 
there may now bo one or two subjects ou which 
he wishes to discourse with me. X can go quito 
privately - — 

“And if you whisper your name to the gover- 
nor, my lord,” said Cicely, “ you will be enabled 
to seo my unfortunate uncle in his own coll.” 

Mendlesham looked at his watch, and said, “It 
is now half-^mst two o’clock. X suppose that I 
could seo him this afternoon P” 

“No doubt of it,” answered Cicely. 

“ I will start off at once,” observed the noble- 
man. 

“Ali, by tho bye, when I think of it,” cried 
Cicely, as if suddenly recollecting something, 
“ your lordship can render me a service. It is a 
very trifling one — it is simply to deliver this little 
packet to my unfortunate uncle. It contains 
snuff. The prison-regulations are very stringont 
indeed— they will on no account permit tobacco in 
any shnpe to enter the walla ” * 

“Well,” interrupted Mendlesham haughtily, 
“and do you therefore propose, Mrs. Hordicss, 
to convert me — a peer of tho realm — into a 
smuggler of tobacco within tho precincts of a 
gaol ?’* 

“Oh,” <jficulated Cicely, with a smile, “if your 
lordship treats it in that light, tbero is an end of 
tbo matter. 1 will go myself and take the packet 
to my uncle: but os he scarcely expects mo to- 
day, 1 shall be obliged to explain to him how your 
lordship rofusod to render him so trifling a ser- 
vice.” 

“No, no — that is not necessary !” said Mendles- 
ham, who did not wish to make an enemy of 
Timperley, he being tho custodian of the secret in 
respect to Charles He Vere’s birth, and of the in- 
come which for such a long sories of years had 
been allowed by his lordship to Mrs. He Voro. 
“Give mo tho packet, Cicely— I will deliver it for 
you. And — and you need not tell your undo 
that I at first rofused or hesitated.” 

“ Certainly not. But pray be careful, my lord, 
and do not suffer any of tho turnkeys or gaol- 
authorities to seo you slip tho packet into the hand 
of that unfortunate man whom you are going to 
visit.” 

Cicely then took her leavo of her father-in-law, 
and returned to her own abode. Her mind was 
now a prey to tho acutest suspense relative to the 
time when her undo might execute his suicidal 
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purpose. Would tho deed be perpetrated that 
day F would he do it in tho evening, or during th» 
night ? or would ho wait two or threo days, now 
that ho hud once got the means of self-destruction 
in his possession? Uo — ho would not delay the 
catastrophe, thought Cicely to herself : he would 
bo too much alraid of having the weapon found 
nboufc his person and taken from him. Within a 
few hours, then, her uncle would cease to exist. 
Of this she was assured. But would ho fulfil his 
promise to her? had he really made such a dis- 
posal of his proporty as he had represented? She 
had not been to Mr. Campbell’s office — she had 
not gorio to put tho question, though her uncle 
hud referred her thither : for she felt that such a 
course would seem sinister and suspicious if viewed 
in connexion with the subsequent suicide of the 
prisoiur himself. She therefore left the entire 
matter to chance, though feeling convinced in her 
own mind that tho odds were as ninety-nine to ono 
in her favour. 

Tho hours passed slowly away— * tho ensuing 
night was sleepless— and in the morning she 
waited with feverish susponse for the newspaper. 
There was no paragraph containing tho expeotod 
suicide. lVrhaps it occurred, or was discovered, 
too late to find its way into the morning journal? j 
Fvery instant sho expected a noteer mcaeogo from 
her aunt, telling her of tho catastrophe. But the 
forenoon wore away— -and Cicely became convinced 
that tho deed had not as yet been done. Sho went 
to .Lord Mcndleshara’s: her ladyship was much 
worse — his lordship was with her— Cicely re- 
mained in tho sick chamber awhile, without ob- 
taining an opportunity of exchanging a syllable 
with the nobleman aside. Sho did not therefore 
oven know whether ho had scon her uncle on tho 
preceding day, or whether tho littlo packet had 
h^en delivered. 

Another long tedious evening — a wakeful night, 
full of suspense — and then a morning fraught with 
feverish imxioty until* tho newspaper came. How 
Cicely’s heart palpitated! Ah, what docs she 
behold! Yes — ’twas don"! ‘‘Suicide or Mu. 
Tuu’eelky in Is’eavgate.” Her uucle was no 
moie. 

It appeared that on tho previous day Mr. Tim- 
perley was visited by Mr. Campbell, a lawyer of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; and ho had an interview 
of nearly an hour with that gentleman. In tho 
evening the prisoner retired to bed ut about nine 
o’clock. Shortly after eleven a turnkey looked 
into the cell, according to custom, to see that all 
was right, when ho was shocked on beholding the | 
bed-clothes stained with blood. Tho truth was | 
soon ascertained : tho wretched prist nor had i 
divided the jugular vein with a penknife sharpened j 
to a razor-like keenness. How the weapon had 
been convoyed to him, remained a perfect mystory ; 

“ for the prisoner was not visited by persons who 
were at all likely to comply with any request that 
might leud to a suspicion that suicide was modi* 
tated. ,; So said the newspaper. 

Cicely hastened to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 
sho found her aunt overwhelmed with affliction ; 
for tho tidings of her husband's death had only 
reached her that same morning thoy had been 
broken to hor by the gaol-chaplain, who called tor 
that purpose. Cicely pretended to feel almost as 
deeply as her kinswoman : but she suffered her- 


Felf to bo more readily consoled by tho female 
servants of tho household, especially wlv ri in th£ 
course of the forenoon Mr. Campbell's namo was 
announced. Mrs. Timperley was too ill to see 
him ; and she begged her nioeo to go and learn 
what ho w anted,— a request which Cicely was nut 
unwilling to obey. Sho accordingly repaired to 
the drawing-room, to which Mr. Campbell had 
been shown ; and still maintaining a most woful 
expression of countenance, the dissembling lady 
said, “ Oh, Mr. Campbell ! what a shocking occur- 
rence is this ! what a blow for my poor aunt 1” 

“ It is indeed a tragic event,” observed Mr. 
Campbell. “Littlo could I have anticipated it 
when I was with your uncle yesterday. Ho con- 
versed with me as calmly and collectedly as ever 
he had done in his life. I asked him throe or 
four times whether ho was fully determine*! 16" 
dispose of his property in tho mannomw had been, 
specifying — and he answered Emphatically in lha 
affirmative. JTe was as sane, Mrs. Hardress, — ns 
6ano as you and I are at this moment; and with 
grief I make this statement, because that ho 
thould have committed suicide in such a state of 
mind argues, alas! that ho was guilty of tho dread 
crime imputed to him, and ho knew that if ho 
lived to moot his trial it could only bo with ono 
terrible result I” 

“Jlavo you any message to transmit to my 
aunt. ?” asked Cicely, scarcely able to restrain her 
impatience. “ She is too ill to see you Per- 

haps you may lujvo something to say in reference 
to the disposal of my poor uncle’s property — 
something that you think my aunt ought to know 

as soon as possible ” 

“ There is nothing very pressing iu tho busi- 
ness,” rejoined Mr. Campbell : “ nevertheless 

people are generally anxious to learn in what 
pecuniary condition thoy are left by their doparted 
relatives. You, Mrs. Hardress, are exempt from 
any such curoeity in the present instane-', inas- 
much as I beliovo you are fully aware ” 

“Yes— my uncle told me that ho had given 
you certain instructions a week or ten days 

ago ” 

“Ah, true l But those of yestorday, you 
knnvv- 

“ Those of yesterday ?” echoed Cicely. “ What ! 
was my dear uncle more liberal than even he had 
promised r” 

Campbell look 'd with a surprised and bewil- 
dered air at tho lady ; and then bo said, “ Mrs. 
Hardress, you can scarcely fail to comprehend 

me unless indeed I must have misunderstood 

your late uncle in a cert an sense ” 

“What do you mean?” demanded Cicely. 
“ How could you have misunderstood him ?’’ 

‘I w iis naturally so astonished at the altered 
instructions which he yesterday gave me,” re- 
sponded the lawyer, “ that 1 inquired the reason 
of tho change ; and he said that you had in the 
most disinterested manner begged and entreated 

that ho would not think of you 

Cicely sank upon a chair, gasping for breath. 
“Because,” continued Mr. Campbell, not 
exactly understanding what feelings influenced 
Mrs. Hurdrces now, whether gnef or disappoint- 
ment, — “ because,” ho continued, “ycu magnani- 
mously represented to hitu that ho had amply 
provided for you when ho gave you a dowry of 
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thirty thousand pounds, and that therefore you 
would not stand in the way of any charitable in* 
tentions which at any time ho might have har- 
boured.” 

“ Hid he tell you all this ?” asked Cicely, in a 
hoarse voice. 

“ No doubt of it, Mrs. Hardress ! I am inca- 
puble of exaggerating a single syllable in tho pre- 
sence of such solemn— such awful circumstances 
as these.” 

“ And his property ?” said Cicely, exorting all 
her moral power to command her feelings of sus- 
pense and terror. “ What— what — has he done ? 

how-« It is for my poor dear aunt that 1 am 

interested ” 

“ Oh, Mrs. Timperley is well cared for,” replied 
Campbell. “ Twenty thousand pounds are to be 
“Tattrv,iL purchasing her an annuity, which at 
her time or*4ife will be u very handsome one. 
Then, as for you, Mors. Hardress ” 

“ Ah !” and Cicely’s heart leapt with reviviog 
hope. 

“ Twenty guinoas to purchase somo littlo me- 
morial of your uncle. For all this was done, you 
must understand, as I thought, in anticipation of 
an adverse verdict at tho time of trial, and not 
with the intention of almost immediate suicide. 
And as to tho remainder of your deceased uncle's 
fortune — which remainder consists of about thirty - 
five thousand pounds — it is to bo divided botween 
twelve hospitals and charitable institutions ” 

“ Ob, 1 must go and tell my, aunt this!” ex- 
claimed Cicely ; and sho burst from tho room, 
leaving Mr. Campbell in a state of bewildering 
wonderment whether it were in disgust or joy 
that she had thus run off to communicate to Mrs. 
Timperley how her deceased husband had disposed 
of the bulk of his property. 

Put Cicely did not go near her aunt: sho tossed 
on her bonnet and shawl, and darted forth from the 
house. Flinging herself into her oarriago, she 
ordered it to drive home. There she locked herself 
in hor boudoir, and for Bevoral hours gave vent to 
her rage and disappointment, by means of passion* 
ate exclamations, restloss pacings to and fro, vehe- 
ment stampings of her feet upon tho floor, and 
thumpings of her clenched fists upon tho table. 
Her uncle had in his death avenged himself for tho 
deception which sho had practised upon him when 
she obtained her dowry ! Ho had made us a of 
her as the means of procuring the instrument of 
self-destruction, and at the same time cheated her 
with delusivo promisos, which were to be followed 
by the still more flagrant mockery of pretending 
that she had been so disinterested as to beg him to 
leave his property to hospitals instead of to herself! 
Aye — and that paltry sum of twenty guineas, 
“ that she might purchaso something in memory 
of her uncle,” — this was a mockory likewise ! 

Some hours passed ; and then thero was a knock 
at tho door of the boudoir. Cioely composed her 
looks ab well as she was able; she had not been 
crying — her'e was a rage too great for weeping — 
and thus there were no tears to wipe away. As 
for her secluding herself in her boudoir, it seemed 
by no means unnatural to her domestics after the 
fearful suicide of her uncle. 

“ Lord Mendlesham has called, if you please, 
ma'am,” said the female-servant who had knocked 
at tho door. 


Cicely immediately repaired to the drawing- 
room, where she found her father*in*Iaw ; and as 
she fancied it was juBt possible he might put a 
particular question to her, she aoted as if nothing 
were more remote from her thoughts than such an 
idea; and she hastened to exclaim, “I hopo no 
evil tidings of her ladyship P” 

“ Hor ladyship is bad enough, Cicely,” responded 
Mendlesham: “but this is not tho business that 
brought me hither. A frightful occurrence has 
taken place ■ — — * * 

“Alas, I know it— I know it! tho wretched 
man !” 

“Look at me, Cicely— look at me,” said the 
nobleman ; “and tell me that I was not made tho 
means of conveying to your miserable uncle the 
instrument of self-destruction !” 

This was tho question which Cioely had in truth 
anticipated : but she instantaneously looked so 
amazed — so astounded, that Mendlesham was at 
onco satisfied ; and oven before his daughter-in- 
law had time to answer a word, ho caught her by 
tho hand, saying, “Pardon rue, Cicely ! I see that 
I have wronged you. I am convinced. Let us 
drop the subject. — Permit mo to ask whother you 
benefit by your unclo’s death ?” 

“No,” replied Mrs. Hardress; “and this cir- 
cumstance may servo to corroborate the assurance 
that I at least had no complicity with my uncle’s 
suicide.” 

Lord Mendlesham departed ; and that very 
same evoning Cicely set off to Hover, with the in- 
tention of immediately rejoining hor husband in 
Brussels. On the following day Lady Mondles- 
bam, after appearing to rally for a few hours, sank 
rapidly and expired in her husband’s arms. 


CHAPIEK LXXI. 

THE LUO 2SVY BOX. 

MAUNTFrcENT suites of apartments, at tho prin- 
cipal hotel in Florence, woro prepared for tho 
reception of Lord Ormsby and his daughter, tho 
Hon. Miss Evelyn— as well as the Count of Came- 
rino and his mother, Mrs. Ho Vere. They had a 
considerable retinue of attendants ; for now that 
Lord Ormsby had openly assumed his patrician 
title, he deemed it proper that he should maintain 
an appearance consistent with his rank and wealth ; 
while, on tho other hand, our hero was necessarily 
compelled to follow tho usages of that Italiun 
State which had become as it were the country of 
his adoption. There wero valets for the two 
noblemen — lady’s-maids for Mrs. He Vere and 
Agnes — footmen, lacqueys, pages, and all the other 
menials who necessarily accompanied tho half- 
dozen equipages which conveyed the patrician party 
and their suito. 

Their arrival in Florence created no ordinary 
sensation ; for the young Count of Camerino was 
regarded &b tho hero of a perfect romance, while 
rumour had proclaimed that tho young lady whom 
he was about to lead to the altar was one of tho 
most boautiful creatures on whom the eyes had 
ever rested. Within an hour after he had alighted 
at the hotel, Charles sent an intimation to the Mi- 
nister of the Interior to announce his presence in 
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tho Tuscan capital, and to request an audionce of 
the Grand Duke. In the course of the same day 
the Minister’s principal secrotary waited upon our 
young hero, with the information that the Minister 
would present him to the Grand Duko at a levee 
which was to be held on the morrow. Accordingly, 
at the appointed hour, the young Count proceeded 
to the palace : but he went not thither alone — he 
was accompanied by his mother, Lord Ormsby, and 
Agnes ; for on tho Continent the reception days of 
Sovereigns are generally open foijdadies as well as 
for gentlemen, and thus combine tho two cere- 
monies which in ^ngland are kept distinct under 
the respective names of Levee and Drawing-room. 

The state-apartments were magnificently fur- 
nished; and numbers of persons of both sexes 
were already gathered in those rooms which led to- 
wards the principal one. The splendid uniforms of 
the officers of the Tuscan army — tho court dresses of 
the various diplomatic functionaries — tho stars and 
decorations glittering upon tho breasts of person- 
ages of rank wearing plain dresses — and tho ele- 
gant costumes of the ladies, constituted a spectacle 
of the gayest and most brilliant description. On 
the entrance of tho little party in whom our readers 
are so especially interested, they were accosted by 
tho British Ambassador at the Court of Florence ; 
and rumour quickly whispered their names through- 
out tho suite of waiting-rooms. Thus they soon 
found themselves the object of universal interest; 
but a refined courtesy prevented the feeling from 
manifesting itself in a way at all obtrusive or 
fffleusivo towards tho gentle and delicate-minded 
* Agnes. 

While the little party was still conversing with 
tho British Ambassador, tho French diplomatic 
1'unctiouary joined the group ; and after proffering 
his congratulations tu our hero on his marvellous 
c'^ango of fortune, he said, “Permit mo to in- 
quire concerning mi/ fellow-countryman and your 
friend, M. Marcelhn ?” 

“ Ho is in perfect* health,’’ answered Charles, 
“ and has overy reason to bo happy. Indeod, 1 
have no doubt that in tho course of a duy or two 
ho will give your Excellency a similar assurance 
from his own lips.” 

“Ah! then your lordship expects him in Flo- 
rence ?” said the French envoy. 

“ Yes — with his young brido.” 

“Oh! ho!” ejaculated tho diplomatist : “then 
the gay and handsomo Edgar Marcellin has mar- 
ried at last ?” 

“And will no doubt become as steady in his 
matrimonial state,” interjected Charles, “as ho 
was gay in his period of baoholor freedom.” 

“ And whom may he have espoused ?” asked the 
French Ambassador. 

“ A young, beautiful, and loving creature,” re- 
plied Charles ; “ for though I myself have not seen 
her, yet I am enabled to speak eulogistically on 
her behalf, inasmuch as sbo is an intimate friend of 
Mias Evelyn’s. Your Excellency may have per- 
haps forgotten that when you were so kindly 
assisting us in unravelling the horrible mystories 
connected with the Marchioness di JMirano, three 
montbB ago, Edgur Marcellin mentioned the name 
of Corinna, the sister of tho murdered pago 
Giulio ” 

“ I recollect perfectly !” exclaimed the Ambas- 
sador. “Ah ! now I comprehend ! It is Corinna 
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Paoli who has become the bride of my rich, hunt!- 
some, chivalrous-minded young fellow-country- 
man ?” 

Charles replied in the affirmative, — adding, 
“Edgar and his bride set out from Paris exactly a 
week ago to visit Florenco. They are travelling 
by easy stages; and they may be expected hero 
within a day or two.” 

“ I understand,” said the French Ambassador, 
in a low tone, and with a smile of good-natured 
slyness ; “ those who have been recently married, 
aro now to come and witness tho happiness of 
those who are on tho point of being married.” 

Charles smiled ; and the Frenoh diplomatist 
added, “It will afford me the greatest pleasure to 
shake hands again with M. Marcellin,” 

He then glided away to another part ,oC Che * 
room ; and the young Count of Carn^ino now be- 
held Sir Alexander and I^dy* Holcroft advancing 
towards him. Tho Baronet looked perfectly happy; 
Carlotta was leaning upon his arm with all tnat 
fond confidence and reliance which showed that 
she received from him that kind and affectionate 
treatment which made her cling to him with all 
tho devotedness of her loving heart ; so that 
Charles perceived at a glance that the match was 
entirely a propitious ono. Carlotta was elegantly 
dressed, and looked exceedingly well. A blush for 
a moment crossed her countenance as she met our 
hero’s eye ; for she knew that ho was aware how 
she had eloped with Sir Alexander and lived with 
him for a short”timo ero becoming his wife. TUe 
Count of Camerino instantaneously relieved Car- 
lotta from this embarrassment, by hastening to 
take her by tho hand and present her to* his 
mother and to Agnes, as well as to Lord Ormsby. 

“My dear friend,” said Holcroft, again and 
again pressing our hero’s hand, “ how heartily do 
I proffer my congratulations on account of the 
hair-breadth escapes you have sustained and tho 
marvellous changes of fortune you have experi- 
enced ! Who would havo thought,” he added, 
drawing Charles a little aside, “ that whon 1 first 
know you as ono of the junior attaches to tho 
Embassy at Naples, I should some day have to 
felicitate you on becoming a wealthy nobleman? 
My dear Count of Camerino — for it affords mo 
pleasure to address you by that title — may I hope 
that the friendship which commenced between us 
at Naples, is now to bo renewod and honoeforth to 
endure until tho end ?” 

Our hero’s affirmative answer was given with 
effusion ; and the two friends again pressed each 
other’s hands warmly. In the meantime Carlotta 
had beon conversing with Mrs. Do Vero and 
Agnos, who were at once prepared to like her, be- 
cause they saw that she was thoroughly unaffected, 
ingenuous, and of tho most artless goodnature. 
Such was also tho improssion she made upon Lord 
Ormsby. 

Tho reception was by this time commencing in 
the State-saloon : but inasmuch as we havo no 
inclination to dwell upon this ceremony, we shall 
pass it over in a few words, — contenting ourselves 
with informing the reader that tho young Count 
of Camorino was cordially wolcomed by the Grand 
Duke, who, as well as the members of his family, 
surveyed our hero with a visible and even marked 
interest. The same sentiment was manifested on 
tho presentation of Lord Ormsby, Agnes, and Mrs. 
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Do V t j ro, who v.cro introduced by the British 
Ambassador, — our hero having been prosentod b, 
the Tuscan Minister of tho Interior. 

On the following day, at about noon, Agnes wai 
in her own chamber at the hotel, engaged with hei 
two lady’s-maids and a Florentine milliner, it 
superintending tho preparation of tho brida 
raiment, — when another of her handmaidem 
entered tho room, and presenting a card, said 
“ Tho lady wishes to soo you, Miss, immediately i 
convenient.” 

Agnes glanced tho name upon the card, anc 
at once replied, “ Oh, yes ! I will see her ladyshij 
without delay ! Let h< r bo shown into my sitt ing- 
room.” 

Agnes then hastened to change her morning. 
“cTre&ffoj acostumo that was more appropriate foi 
tho recepnoff'of her patrician visitress; and sh( 
then proceeded to tile sitting-room belonging tt 
her own special suits* 

The two ladies who now met, beheld each otbei 
for tho first time ; but they had noverthelcsE 
beard much of each other, and all that they hod 
thus heard was so pleasing and so favourable 
that they were already prepared to become friends 
and to love each other. Thus it was not a mere 
exchange of formal salutations when they mot ; 
but they at onco took each other’s hands — and 
then, with a quick and sudden eiraultaneousness ; 
they opened their arms and locked each other in a 
fervid embrace. 

"When this effusion of tho heart/s most generous j 
yearnings and inspirations had found its vent, the 
t wo young ladies sat down together. Then they 
looked upon each other in silence. Agues beheld 
before her a woman of remarkoble beauty — about 
three-and-twenty years of age, and with an ex- 
pression of such ineffable sweetness and true 
genuine modesty in her looks that it was impos- 
sible to bo otherwise than irresistibly attracted 
towards her.* On the other hand, this lady wbb 
gozing upon a young creaturo of nineteen, whoso 
loveliness was of a truly angelic description, tho 
masses of whose auburn hair were flouting in a 
golden redundance upon shoulders stainlessly fair, 
and in the depths of whose largo blue eyes might 
bo read tho purest and chastest thoughts. The 
survey which thus mutually took placo was re- 
ciprocally favourable ; and it was Agnes who first 
broko tho silence by saying, “ You know not what 
pleasure this visit affords mol 1 hare now an 
opportunity of expressing my thanks to one who 
h«s conferred a thousand obligations on him in 
wlirm, as you well know, I am so deeply inte- 
rested !” 

“And believe me, doar Agnes,” was the reply 
given with an equal fervour, “ it is with tho most 
unfeigned pleasure I now form your acquaintance 
— -I greet you as a friond-pl clasp you by the 
band— and 1 pcrceivo at a glance that you are in 
every way fitted to become tho bride of him whom 
I am proud to regatd as my friend !” 

“You call me by my Christian name of Agnes,” 
eaid our heroine, taking the lady’s hand ; “ and I 
am rejoiced that you thus at onco provo that you 
look upon mo as if I were your sister ! Behove 
therefore, dear Lucia, it is a sisterly love that I 
shall ever experience towards you l” 

“Yea— wo will love each other, and we will 
think of each other as oisters !” rejoinod tho 


Countess do Milazzo— for sho tho visitreas waa. 
“Embrace mo again, dear Agnes! — embrace me, 
and repeat the assurance that henceforth we are 
to love each other as sisters !” 

Our young heroine throw herself into the arms 
of tho Countess, murmuring with much emotion, 
“ We are sisters!” 

“ It was not my intention to make myself per- 
sonally known to you,” resumed tho Countess di 
Milazzo, after a long pause, “until you should 
havo become the happy brido of him who loves 
you so devotedly and who is the noblest-mindod 
young man that ever existed ojp the face of the 
earth ! But within the last two months — Bince 
those terrible events at Sienna, and sinca I behold 
my sister enter a cloister — I have reflected seri- 
ously and deeply and I havo come to a par- 

ticular determination.” 

Agnes gazed upon her now friend with the most 
onrnest interest ; for the Countess was speaking 
with a tone and look of melancholy resignation. 

“I cannot- explain myself further now, dear 
AgneB,” proceeded Lucia ; “ but you shall shortly 
know — in a few weeks — what is tho meaning of 
the words that may now appear mysterious unto 
you. You have promised to lovo me as a sister j 
and by this lovo 1 conjure you not to question mo 

at present. I nave another boon to ask and 

it is also in tho name of our Bisterly lovo that I 
adjure you to grant it.” 

* Ob, what could you ask of mo that I would 
not grant ?” cried Agnes with emotion. 

“ Believe me, thou pure and beautiful creature* 
thou earthly incarnation of tho angel-nature of 
those who dwell in heaven !— believe me,” crit il 
the Countess, with fervour, “ I am incopablo of 
asking you anything that you may not accord l 
From all that I have previously heard of you, I 
was prepared to lovo you devotedly : hut now tlv*t 
I havo seen you, dear Agnes, I feel that it is ono 
of tho most blessed privileges to receivo the as- 
surance of a sisterly love fro In such lips as your’s! 
Oil, 1 would lay down my life to insure your hap- • 
pinesa I And now tho boon that I ask is that you 
will permit mo to offer you a testimonial of this 
earnest friendship and sincero love that 1 enter- 
tain for you. Say, Agnes— will you grant »no tho 
boon? will you accept tho proof of those feelings 
with which you have inspired me?” 

“ li ow could I refuse you? or why should I re- 
fuse you?” murmured our young heroine, her 
heart swelling with emotions, and tear-drops 
glistening like twin-diamonds in her eyes. “Oh, 

I shall rejoice to accept a testimony of your friend- 
ship and of your sisterly lovo!” 

“ You have made mo happy, Agnos!” exclaimed 
Lucia, a smile of joy— almost of triumph passing 
over her beautiful countenance ; and then poiuting 
to a box of some dark wood which stood upon tho 
table, but which had hitherto remained concealed 
by her white kerchief as if it bad been negligently 
flung there, she said, “ This, dear Agnes, is my 
little offering. You can look at it when I am 
gone — for I am now about to bid you farowell.” 

“ To bid mo farewell ?” exclaimed our heroine. 

“ You are not about to depart ?” 

“ I arrived in Florence only an hour ago,” an- 
swered Lucia, “ and the horses which are to bear 
me hence are by this time already haruessod to my 
carriage.” 
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“ But you will see Charles?” 

“ No, dear Agnes — wot now. Indeed I first of 
nil ascertained thut I might bo suro of finding you 
alone here before I came to pay you this present 
visit* Faro well, my dear friend I In a few weeks 
you shall hear from me ;and then — and then shall 
I expect to see you with him who will then be 
your husband, at the retreat wherein 1 am about 
to seclude myself.” 

These last words were spoken with a tremulous- 
ness which displayed deep inward emotion ; and 
the Countess, folding Agnes to her bosom, mur- 
mured in accents that were still more bro en, 
“ Farewell, sweet friend ! farewell for the present ! 
May nil possiblo earthly happiness attend upon 
you : and rest assured that you will ever posscsi 
the sisterly luvo of her who now makes this invoca- 
tion !” 

The Countess di Milnzzo then quickly disen- 
gaged herself from our heroine’s arms ; and with 
somo degree of abruptness she quitted the room. 
Agnes sat down upon the sofa, reflecting on all 
that had taken place,— fancying that she could 
obtain a glimmering of what Lucia’s present in- 
tention was, but still being very far from enter- 
taining any certainty on the subject. She had for 
the moment forgotten the box which had been left 
upon the table, so absorbed web She in the con- 
templation of the point to which we have just al- 
luded. But presently she recollected the memorial 
of friendship which Lucia bad left behind her; 
and she glanced towards it. It was a handsome 
■box, made of ebony or some dark wood ; and it was 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. It was scarcely so 
large as an ordinary work-box : it was as long and 
wide perhaps, but not nearly so deep. Tho 
key to fit tho lock was attached to a ribbon that 
was tied around it. As Agnes contemplated tho 
bpx, a strange recollection gradually carno back to 
her mind. The idea became moro vivid ; and it 
suddenly made her start — and thon a serious, even 
solemn expression settled upon her countenance. 
What was it that thus came back to the mind of 
tho beautiful girl ? — what reminiscence of the past 
was it that thus affected her ? It was tho dream 
of Floribel! 

Yes : nearly eighteon months had olnpsed since 
Floribel — then still an inmate of Sydney Villa- 
had depicted the dream to Agnes. And what was 
it that Floribel had boheld in tho droam which was 
thus brought back to our horoino’B memory P “ 1 
fancied,” she said at tho time, “that you wero 
standing at the toilet-table, preparing to open a 
beautiful box, elaborately carved, and inlaid with 
mothcr-of pearl : it seemed to bo of ebony, and was 
about tho size of a work-box.” 

It was thus that Floribel had spoken at tho 
time ; and Agnes was now struck by the recol- 
lection — although thero were several discrepancies 
between the details of Floribel’s vision and tho 
present circumstances. Bor Agnes was not now 
staiidiug at the toilet-table, to open tho box — nor 
was it very elaborately carved — nor was it of tho 
prcciso size of a work-box. 

“ And after all,” ejaculated Agnes to herself, at 
the expiration of a few minutoa* reflection, “it is a 
mere coincidence 1 — for what is thero Btrango in a 
friend's presenting mo with a casket that may con- 
tain a gift suitable to tho rank and circumstances 
of her who gives and her who receives?” 


And yet Agnes hesitated to open the box ; f At 
despite the train of reasoning through which her 
mind had just been led— despite her lofty intelli- 
gence and her excellent good sense — there was a 
certain superstitious feeling connected with this 
box in its association with a portion of Floribel’s 
dream. Tho truth was that Agnes dreaded lest 
that portion of tho dream should be actually 
realized, and that on opening tho box she should 
find it to contain a Bimplo chaplet of flowers. For 
in this case Agnes would bo compelled to shudder 
at tho idea that the other portion of Fioribel’s 
dream would likewise receive its fulfilment, — the 
j portion which regarded her own lost degraded 
j self,— and that tho hideous skeleton gunning up 
at her from the intorior of a coffin, might be 
garded as significant of a miserable fate beio^j 
in storo for that wayward Floribel ! 

“At all events,” ejaculated Agnes, seeking to 
turn her ideas into another and less dismal channel, 
“ I ought only to open tho box in tho presence of 
my dear father, of Charles, and his mother !”— and 
she forthwith sent to ascertain if those personages 
wore in the drawing-room belonging to the suite of 
apartments which they occupied at the hotel; for 
she know that her father and Charles had tem- 
porarily gone out ere now, to arrange some 
details in connexion with the approuching nuptials. 

Our heroine’s handmaiden returned with tho 
intimation that Lord OrmBby, the Count of Caine- 
rino, and Mrs. Do Vero were all three in the draw- 
lDg-room ; so tbai thither Agnes at once proceeded, 
carrying the box in her hands. She hastened to 
relate everything which had occurred botween her- 
self and the Countess di Miluzzo ; and her recital 
was listened to with the utmost interest. At its 
termination Lord Ormsby said, “ My dear girl, you 
may assuredly accept that testimonial of friend- 
ship and sisterly love, of whatsoever nature it may 
be.” 

“No doubt!” ejaculated Charles: and he also, 
as well as Agnes, fancied that he could form a 
glimmering idea of the nature of tho seclusion 
into which tho Countess was on the point of re- 
tiring. 

“Perhaps,” thought Mrs. De Vore to herrclf, 
“ this casket contains a splendid set of diamonds 
or some such appropriate gift for one who is about 
to become a bride?” 

Tho key was turned in the lock : but when the 
lid was raised, no diamonds sent forth their starry 
jets— no gems flashed forth their light. A simple 
wreath of pearls, exquisitoly fashioned into tho 
somblance of a chaplet of camellias, first met the 
eyo. Agnes started for a moment and turned palo, 
because hor first impression was that all this por- 
tion of Floribol’s dream was now realised: but a 
second thought almost instantaneously reminded 
her that it was a simple wro&th of flowers which 
was produced from the box of Floribol’s dream; 
whereas it was a chaplet of pearls that issued 
from tho real box that now stood upon tho table. 

“It is very elegant — very appropriate!” said 
Charles, taking up the chaplet; “so pure — so 
chaste !” i 

“ l r os — it is very beautiful,” said Mrs. De Vore : 
and yot she could uot help thinking that it wan 
scarcely a gift rich and substantial enough for one 
of the Countess di Milazzo’s high station and great 
wealth 
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v“Whafc have wo hero P” said Lord Ormsby 
drawing forth some papers that were at the bottom 
of the box, and which were tied round with a piece 
of red tope. “ 1 1 is legal or official writing; and 
Ah ! stamps ! Why, these are the impressions 
used in Piedmont! Look, Charles! you are a 
better Italian scholar than J. What mean theso 
documents ?” 

Our hero opened the papers ; and as ho ran his 
eye hastily over them, the animation of an unmis- 
takable pleasure overspread his countenance: he 
glanced with mingled tendorness and joy at Agnes; 
and then ho exclaimed, “What munificence ! what 
a proof of friendship!” 

“What mean you, Charles P” asked Lord 
Ormsby, while the looks of the ladies were fixed 
jgith curiosity upon his countenance. 

“ I me/w^ my lord,” responded our faro, “ that 
in addition to the dpwer whioh you had so gene 
rously, although so unnecessarily, promised to 
bestow upon your daughter, sbo will proceed as a 
rich bride to the altar. But, Oh ! richer far art 
thou, dearest Agnes,” cried our enraptured hero, 
“ in the possession of thy many graces and virtues, 
than with all the gold which tho world might be- 
stow upon thee 1” 

Our heroine pressed her lovor’s band : a glance 
of tenderness flashed from her eyo, while a modest 
blush sufi’uBod her checks. 

“ By those documents,” continued the Count of 
Comeriuo, “ the Countess di Milazzo aligns and 
makes over to you, dear Agnes, ,tho magnificent 
palace of Spartivento at Turin, — that palace which 
she herself only tho other day received from her 
sister Bianca. But this is not all ! The Countess 
makes over to ytm likewise a sum of monoy equi- 
valent to about thirty thousand pounds in English 
currency, and which is held by certain' eminent 
Sardinian bankers at her ladyship’s disposal.” 

“ This is indeed munificent !” said Lord Ormsby. 

“It is almost incredible!” ejaculated Mrs. Be 
Yore, who was now as much dazzled and astounded 
by the gift as she had been disappointed a few 
minutes back when she thought it consisted only 
ot a simple wreath of pearls. 

As for Agnes, the tears wero rolling down her 
cheeks,— tears of the deepest emotion as she 
thought of Lucia di Milazzo’s proof of sisterly 
love; and she whispered to Charles, “ The gift is 
far too splendid I I cannot accept it !” 

Our hero reflected for nearly a minute ; and 
then, drawing Agnes aside, he said, “Yes, dearest, 
X think you may accept it; for if I can rightly 
conjecture, tho poor Countess is about to sock a 
retirement where there is no need to be the pos- 
sessor of palaces, and where the world's wealth is 
of but little avail 1” 

Agnes gave no verbal answer ; but she showed 
by her looks that sho had already entertainod tho 
aatne idea in reference to the intention which the 
generous Countess di Milazzo now cuerisbed. 

■While these personages were discussing all this 
stupendous munificence, Lucia herself was already 
journeying in 1 *r travelling-carriage along the 
road from - •>». .? to Sienna. It was late in the 

evening when she reached that, city ; and it was 
not until the forenoon of the following day that 
she proceeded to pay the visit which had brought 
her thither. This was to her jistcr in tho convent 
of La Trinit a. 


Nearly two months had elapsed since they sepa- 
rated ; and when Lucia was shown into the con- 
vent parlour, sho sat trembling on a chair, won- 
dering how the prisonago was borne by the peni- 
tent, and whether it had made a painful change in 
her appearance. In a fow minutes the door 
opened — and a tall form, wearing the conventual 
dross, with choeks that were very pale, and with a 
slow and mournful step, entered tho room. This 
wbb she who had so lately borne the proud title of 
Princess of Spartivento — she who was so lately tho 
rich and brilliant Bianca — a principal star amidst 
the galaxy of the beauty and fashion of Turin— 
and a presiding genius in formidable conspiracies ! 
But no longer was she the patrician Princess of 
Spartivento— no longer tho brilliant Bianca ! Sbo 
was plain Sister Agonia. 

Sister Agonia therefore must we call her. She 
did not rush forward into Lucia’s arms : she did 
not bound towards her as ono who beheld a coun- 
tenance breaking liko a cheerful light upon that 
monastic gloom : but she advanced Blowly, with a 
solemn ghost-liko step, and with a look which not 
by means of a smile, but with only tho assump- 
tion of serene resignation instead of deep mourn- 
fulness, did she expross a welcome. But it was 
otherwise with tho Countess di Milazzo : — sho 
stood still for r few moments, gazing upon her 
sister as if t.o fathom tho precise state of her 
mind; and then sho sprang forward and caught 
her in her arms. 

“Bianca ! dearest Bianca!” ejaculated tho lov- 
ing and affectionate Lucia. 

‘Hush ! that name is not known here !” — and 'y 
it was in a cold tone that tho recluse spoke,— not 
as if she were deficient in feeling towards Lucia, 
but as if all tho power of giving it vent wero 
paralyzed by a frozen condition of the heart itself. 

I am Sister Agonia.” 

“And do you regret — do you regret,” asked 
Lucia, “ that you have retired from the world P” 

“liegrot it P — no!” replied Sister Agonia: 

!t how could 1 regret it? Of what use was I any 
ongor in tho world P how could I have remained 
there in honour and safety for myself? Beudes, 
were there not crimes whereof it was needful to 
repent P and therefore I regrot not my seclu- 
sion from the world. But I will confess ono 
thing ” 

“And what is that, dear sister P” asked Lucia, 
quickly. 

*1 do not know but Ibat I am commifctinga 
sin,” said Sister Agonia, hesitating, “ to allow ray 
thoughts to travel in such a channel even for a 
single instant ” 

“Pray tell me, dear sister!” interjected the 
Countess. 

Tho recluse suddenly bent upon Lueia a look 
that was much altered from that which she had 
ust before thrown upon her it was a look 
which showed that tho ice of tho heart had begun 
to thaw — a look wherein was reflected something 
of that tendorness of former days which had ex 
ated with so much fervour between the two sisters. 

“ Lucia, dourest Lucia,” she said in a voice that 
ikewiso aeemod to indicate a reviving emotion, 

:t there are times when if I have a single regrot, 
it is — it is ” 

The brow of tho Countess clouded, and her look 
became serious. 




“ O'), you wrong me, Lucia, ** exclaimed the 
recluse, instantaneously penetrating her sister’s 
thoughts* “ I regret not the world on account 
of him. On the contrary, I have already learnt 
to stifle all such unhallowed love in my heart. 
I am Sister Agonia.” 

She thus spoke her conventual name signifi- 
cantly as if it expressed h9r own condition of mind. 
She bent down her looks, and the resignation of 
self-martyrdom was upon her countenance. The 
tears had started into Lucia’s eyes: she hastily 
wiped them away — and taking her sister’s hand, 
she pressed it to her lips, at the same time saying, 

“ Explain yourself— Oh, explain yourself, dearest, 
dearest sister ? What subjeot for regret have 
you?” 

“ Do not ask me !” interjected Sister Agonia, 
with a strange abruptness : and then she became 
all cold and glacial again, so that Lucia once more i 
felt that the sister was lost in the nun, “ Tell < 
No. 104.— Agnus. 


me/’ continued the reoluse, “ have you 
all my instructions f” 

“ Everything has been accomplished/’ anivated 
Lucia. “ Your immense wealth has been reaUaad 
and disposed of amongst the various eatablaab* 
ments and institutions whereof you gave ms the 
list. And here,” added Lucia, producing a doeu* 
ment, “ is the paper bequeathing the endowment 
which you named for the convent of La Trioifta. 

Ah, no!” ejaculated Lucia, with sudden vo- 

hemence, “ I have given you the wrong paper ! 
Here is the right one!”— and snatching bank the 
first-mentioned document, she substituted another 
in tbe twinkling of an eye. 

“ What does this meanP” asked Sister Agonia. 

“It is nothing— nothing !” — and Lucia attU 
looked confused. “ There ! you have got tha 
right paper now — and you can place it ia tha 
hand of your Abbess at any moment. In 
to your other instructions— ” 
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“ You have kept the Spartivento Palace for your- 
self F’ 

“'I took possession of the palace : but— but ” 

and Lucia faltered out her words— “1 have be- 
stowed it upon another.” 

“ Bestowed it upon another P” exclaimed Sister 
Agonia, who was more and more convinced that 
there was something strange in her Bister’s con- 
duct. “But you destroyed the waxen effigy of 
my husband ?” 

“ Yes— and the effigy of my own deceased hus- 
band likewise,” answered Lucia. “ The subter- 
raneans too are all bricked up ” 

“ But wherefore destroy the effigy of your own 
husband ?” demanded Sister Agonia. “ Do you 
not mean to live for Italy? have you no more 
patnotis n nor ambition ?” 

“ Ambition I never had, otherwise than to gain 
the approval of my conscience,” rejoined Lucia. 
“As for patriotishr, it is now confined to mere 
hopes and aspirations— and never again can dis- 
play itself by deeds and positive actions !” 

“And you have given away the Spartivento 
Palace ? ’ 

“ Henceforth, dear sister,” responded Lucia, “ I 
shall not live in palaces. I have bestowed the j 
one at Turin upon the charming and beauteous | 
Agnes Evelyn, who in a few days will become 
Countess of Camerino ” 

Sister Agonia reflected for nearly a minute ; and 
then she said, “ If you did not really want the 
palace, Lucia, 1 am glad 'hat you have thus, be- 
stowed it. You have atiil your own beautiful 
villa at Nice — ” 

" No— I have sold it,” answered the Counta** 
di Milazzo. 

“ At all events,” proceeded Sister Agonia, 
“you have a handsome fortune, and you oau 
rove or fir your abode where you will.” 

“ Indeed/’ interrupted Lucia, “ I have no 
longer a handsome fortune* I have realised all 
I posaess. Qae third I havo given to six hos- 
pitals and insolations which were omitted from 
your list— the neat third I have betowed upon 
Agnes Evelyn, in addition to the psjaoe-* — ” 

“And the other third?” interjected Sister 
Agonia, with a renewed interest— we might even 
call it an excitement. 

“ The other third P” said Lucia. “ Ob, it is re- 
presented by this document— the one which I just 
now accidentally placed in your hand instead of 
the one which really concerned you.” 

‘ Lucia ! Lucia ! what mean you P” exclaimed | 
the recluse, now trembling visibly, while a flush, j 
but slight and hectic, appeared upon her cheeks. ! 

“You just now spoke of a regret, dear sister,” I 
answered the Countess. “ I also have experienced ' 
a regret.” 

“And that regret, sister ? Wherein does it 
consist P” 

“ In being separated from you.” 

It was a cry of joy which burst from the lips of 
Sister Agonia; and then the next moment she 
shrank back, trembling and becoming more deadly 
pale than before, as she was smitten with the cruel 
doubt whether she bad rightly iftl Uprated the 
meaning of Lucia’s words and the intent of her 
aotions. 

“And what was your regret?” asked the 
Cf*uot<*s». 


“The same words express it. It was being 
separated from you.” 

“ We will not remain separated !” said Lucia. 
“ No— wo will not be separated !” 

Again the ory of joy went forth from the lips of 
Sister Agonia ; and now she precipitated herself 
into Lucia’s arms. 

“ I am wearied of the world, as you were,” said 
the Countess, when the feelings of her sister had 
found their natural vent ; “ and I havo resolved to 
retire from it. This is wherefore I no longer need 
palaces nor revenues and this is why the effigy 
of my deceased husband would be powerless to in- 
spire me with energy on behalf of that cause for 
which I am ready to lay down my life, but 
which I can struggle no longer. And now, de oi 
sister,” added Lucia, once ftiore producing tb 
document which she had conceals* about her ner- 
son, “let me also present the Abbess of Tt > r " '■'* 

with an endowment— for this doed conv^ 
my own behalf !” " *' v, “ '*•'* 

The sisters again embraced fervently, and they 
mingled their tears as well as their kisses. And 
all was done as Lucia had prearranged :— she ab- 
jured her rank as Countess of Milazzo— she re- 
nounced likewise that sweet Christian name of 
Luoia— and ere the sun closed upon that day, her 
identity was ’ost beneath the conventual garb 
and under the appellation of Sister Misericordia. 


CHAPTER LXXII. 

.-let \ - 

THE FATAL IN®. 

The scene now? changes to Genoa. It was evening, 
apd the duak mas closing in, as a gentleman, en- 
veloped in a oloak, entered the court-yard of an 
hotel after having been strolling on the port and 
through the streets. Hp entered the coffee-room ; 
and without immediately taking off his oloak and 
hat, be looked, around him upon the guests who 
were assembled there, and who were per- * 

haps a dfiasn, if* number. There was something t 
of a susfUfijfiHMcrntiny in ttaMupk : but the indi- 
vidual was apparently satisfied with the result of 
his survey— for having completed it, he took off 
his hat, doffed his mantle, rang the bell and or- 
dered dinner. The repast was servod up with that j 
promptitude which is displayed in the Continental 
hotels — especially in that well-ordered one to which 
we are now alluding at Genoa. The gentleman 
sat down : he however ato little — but on the other 
hand, as if to indemnify himself for his want 
appetite, he applied himself with tolerable freed o 
to the bottle. Indeed it appeared as if he were 
either addicted to wine-bibbing, young though he I 
were — or as if he had some secret care which he 
was endeavouring to drown amidst the fumes of : 
liquor. That this latter hypothesis was the more 
correct one, might be surmised from the fact that 
he ever and anon cast looks of anxious inquiry .j 
upon the other guests assembled there, and every 
time the door opened he started as if he dreaded r 
lest some calamity were about to be announced. 

Presently all the other gentlemen who were 
dining in the coffee-room, began to disperse, until 
at length the particular individual of whom we 
are speaking was the only one who remained there. 
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Bo toon os bo was alone, he ooald no longer subdue 
the agitation and nervousness which had got pos- 
session of him. He paced to and fro— he stopped 
short— he clenched his fists— then he sat down, and 
drew forth from his ^pockets a pair of very small, 
bat elegantly manufactured pistols, which he exa- 
mined with a half fierce, half desperate air. Con- 
signing them to bis pockets again, he rang the 
bell, and ordered in a further supply of wine. 

Very soon afterwards the door opened, and a 
gentleman with sandy hair, whiskers, and mous- 
tache, entered the coffee-room. The gentleman 
who was already there, started and then appeared 
*o be seized with an utter uncertainty in respeot 

the course wbioh be ought to adopt. 

"Why! surely,” ejaculated the new* comer in 
iccente of surprise, “ you are Hardress P” — and 
t his Land. 

-for he indeed was the individual with 
.. „ Stared mind, the nervous trembling, and the 
pocket-pistols— grasped the hand with a fervour as 
i it were something new to him, and therefore 
nost delightful, to encounter a friend. 

“ My dear Mervyn,” he said, “ I am rejoiced to 
tee you. Where have you been this long time 
past P” 

“Chiefly in Paris,” replied Visqpunt Mervyn. 

* I am sorry, Hector, to have read and heard of 
to many terrible things in connexion with yourself 
-very sorry, positively.” 

“ TerriLie indeed !” interjected Hardress. 

“Very bad— positively,” said Mervyn. “Iam 
iTSId — excuse my * ~"ark — His sb well to be candid 
' — I was told, I b~j , isfc you were cut by all the 
English at Brussels and Paris. Deuced awkward ! 
But I am not over faatidioua. Besides, X think 
you must have quite enough upon your mind — 
quite enough, positively — without being made 
mote miserable.” 

“ You are a good fellow, Mervyn V * exclaimed 
Hardress. “Yes! thejlevil has mixed himself up 
in all my affairs of late ! My poor sister first — 
and then my mother — and 1 abroad, unable to at- 
tend my mother’s funeral ” 

“Awkward and sad— sad and awkward !” cried 
Mervyn. “ But where is your wife, Hardress ?” 

* I left her ill at Brussels. She received a j 
deuce of a shock— an unde of hor’s dying without j 
leaving her anything- 

“ Bad, bad,” said Mervyn. “ I thick I can guess 
who the uncle was. But no matter! ’Tia all 
very sad — positively. Well, so you left Mrs. 

Hardress ill at Brussels P— and then you went to 
' rip, where the English residents behaved very 
ui-rivil to you.” 

“ But it wasn’t on account of their incivility I 
.eft Paris,” interrupted Hector. “ I was only two 
days at Maurice’s Hotel ” 

“ Why did you leave P” asked Mervyn. 

“ For the same reason that I suddenly left Brus- 
sels,” replied Hardress. “ You are evidently my 
friend, Mervyn — and I will tell you the exact 
state of affairs. The truth is” — and the unhappy 
young man looked ghastly as he made the state- 
ment — “ it was whispered to me, first in Brussels, 
that the Belgian Government meant to give me 
up to an English detective who was after me: 
then the same rumour reaohed me in Paris with 
respect to the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment ; so that to be brief, Mervyn, I feel as if I 


bad been hunted fro m pillar to p ost and hors 

I am, lurking about-^pIayWgTt bide and seek ai 
it were at Genoa !” 

“Very awkwafrd,” ejaculated the Visoount ! 
“very unpleasant— positively— actually 1 I pity 
you, my dear Hardress! And you mean to tell 
me that an English detective is truly, literally, and 
undoubtedly in pursuit of you ?” 

“ I mean to say that such is my apprehension, 
on account of all that I have heard : hut whether 
it be actually true or not, I oannot take it upon 
myself to say. I don’t even know the law upon the 
subject— I have been afraid to ask— I have taken 
it for granted that what rumour whispered in 
my ear must be correct. My fears have seemed 
to confirm the reports themselves. I am wretched, 
Mervyn !” 

“You look so — positively, my dear fellow. When 
did you arrive here P” 

“ Only last evening. And you P” 

“ Only this afternoon. You have dined,” con- 
tinued Mervyn : “ at least, if one may judge by 
the way you are drinking that wine. 1 shall not 
dine until presently. I have got a friend coming. 
Ah ! by the bye, how strange !— it is Fitsherbert. 
You remember, he was your second in that duel 
which you fought some time ago with~What was 
his name then J — I mean that fine young English- 
man who nas become Count of Oamerino.” 

“ Charles De Vere,” replied Hardress. “ And 
so Fitsherbert is at Genoa ?” 

“ By the bye,’’ ejaculated Viscount Mervyn, 
“ talking of that duel and CharleB De Vere, puts 
me in mind of those beautiful girls— the two 

cousins We used to oall them, if you remdfin- 

ber, Beauty and Pleasure ” 

“ Ah !” and Hector gave a quick start ; and 
seizing the wine-bottle, he filled his glass with a 
kindred impetuosity. 

“ Why what the deuce does this mean P” asked 
Mervyn. “You are unaccountable— positively— 
decidedly. Just because I mentioned those two 
sweet creatures you seem as if you were About to 
fly into the most violent rage! You are very 
droll with your troubles, Hector— very. As for 
one of the girls— Agnes— she whom we used to oall 
Beauty — I have frequently heard heT spoken of 
in the highest terms. She is going to marry the 
Count of Camerino. Floribel — that was Pleasure, 
you know— she went wrong— she went away with 

Clifford But, Ah ! I really forgot ! it’s a so re 

subject— positively— decidedly.” 

“ Yes f ’ ejaculated Hector, fiercely, as he struok 
his clenched fist upon the t»ble ; “ everything 
which in any way relates to Floribel Lister is a 
sore subjeot with me ! If you knew how X loved 
her— still love her — no, not love her !— hate her!” 

“ On my soul, Hardress,” interjected the Vis- 
count, “ you are strange — incomprehensible— posi- 
tively. With a handsome wife — as floe a woman 
as any in all Europe, positively — though perhaps 
there are some handsomer in the face — yet as for 
form and figure — pardon me for speaking hi such 
terms of Mrs. H>„ areas— — ” 

“ Speak ( ier as you like,” exclaimed Hector, 
with an almost fierce abruptness. “ But if you 
wish to speak of a being who is adorable — one for 
whose sake a man could commit a thousand follies 
— a being in whose nature the most delicious 
voluptuousness mingles with the most elegant 
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refinement — one who it capable of beooming 
profligate at MestaJina herself, and who neverthless 
would suooeed in ^ding even the most fastidious 
of loreri in bar ...,:en ohnins,— if you want to 
•peak to me of such a being aa this, talk to me 
ef FJoribei 1° 

" And yet you said just now that you hated 
her?" observed the Yisoount, " This is very 
strange— decidedly strange ! It is even contra- 
dictory —positively.*’ 

" I know not how I feel towards her,” ex* 
claimed Hardress, bewildered and half maddened 
“by the distracting influences of his own thoughts 
as well as by the wine of which he continued to 
drink glass after glass in rapid succession. “ I 
could love her with an almost frenzied devotedness 
if she would throw herself into my arms : but 
while she soorns and loathes me — makes me the 
object of her caprices— flatters me at one moment, 
and then disappoints all my hopes the next—" 

" But does she do all this P” asked the Viscount, 

“ Not actually at present, because I know not 
where she is,” rejoined Hardress. " But this is 
what she has done— and it is for this that I hate 
her ! Oh, that wftne at Turin !” 

" What soene P” inquired Mervyn. “ You in- 
terest and amuse me, Hector — positively. But 
you alarm me — decidedly.” 

“ What scene P Ah, I will tell you !” ejaculated 
the young man, who had juBt poured more wine 
down his throat. 

But at this moment the dtor opened, and a 
gentleman hastened into the coffee room. Hector 
instantaneously averted his countenance, for he 
was under the continuous apprehension of being 
observed and recognised by an English detective 
officer. • The gentleman did not th ( - jelbre catch a 
view of hit features ; but hurriedly^ ;ccoating the 
Visoount, he said, “ Who the deuce, my dear 
Mervyn, do you think has just arrived at the 
hotel P” 

" Can’t say — positively.” 

“ With a sweet pretty lady’s-maid, and such a 
floe handsome young man — whether her husband 
or lover I know not—” 

" Who baa thus arrived ?” asked Mervyn. 

" You remember Floribel Lister ” 

“ Floribel !” — and Hector sprang up from his 
chair. 

“ Ah, Mr. Hardress !” said the gentleman, who 
drst made a movement of surprise and then in- 
stantaneously became cold in hit demeanour and 
drew himself up haughtily. 

« Tell me, Fitzherbert,” cried Hector, who in 
the excitement of his mind did not immediately 
perceive the glacial air whioh the new -confer bad 
just put on,—" tell me, you say that you saw Fio- 
ribel P” 

" If it be of any consequence, Mr. Hardress, 
for you to ascertain the fact,” replied Captain 
Fitzherbert, in a freezing tone, " I have no objec- 
tion to inform you that the lady in question has 
just alighted from a carriage in the court yard of 
the hotel.” 

" How strange!” cried Heotor. " Are we des- 
tined’ to meet here t But you said, I think— yes, 
did you not say”— and his countenance became 
white with rage—" that she bad a person with her 
—a lover nerbaps P” 

“Yon l«d better make inquiries for yourself,” 


interrupted Captain Fitsherbert curtly, as ha, 
turned his back with an air of loathing and dia» * 
gust upon Hardress. 4 

At any other time, or under different ciroutn*/* 
stances, Heotor would have avenged auoh an affronto 
upon the apot by means of a blow, or would asa 
least have challenged the author of the insulfc But < 
he was not now the master of his own thoughts , 
nor actions ; and in the whirl of ideas whioh were 3 
agitating confusedly in his brain, he failed to per- * 
ceive how different the manner of the punctilious 
and high-no tioned Fitzherbert was from that of 
the good-natured and stolid Mervyn. 

Hardress stood transfixed for a few moments 
after Fitzherbert had turned his back upon him : 
then suddenly ejaculating, "Floribel is here!” he 
made a rush towards the door and burst from the 
coffee-room. 

Let us now shift the soene for a few minutes to 
another part of the hotel. Floribel, accompanied 
by the handsome Sardinian officer, Captain St. 
Didier— and attended by the pretty and faithful 
Antonia — was following the landlady up to a suite 
of apartments. Floribel and her lover had come 
to pass two or three weeks at Q-enoa, St. Didier 
having obtained leave of absence for the purpose. 
They had ju6t returned from Florence, to whioh 
St. Didier hai been sent by the King of Sardinia 
on a private mission to the Q-rand Duke, concern- 
ing the recent Italian conspiracies into which the 
young Sardinian officer had obtained so much in- 
sight through the medium of the spy Fossano. We 
need hardly observe that Floribel had accompany 
St. Didier to the Tuscan capital : it was through ! 
him that she had seen the plan of the sufyjprranean 
of the Camerino mansion — and it was this circum* 
stance that had enabled her to accomplish her de- 
sign in obtaining an interview alone with Agnes, 
—a last interview, at which there might be no fear 
of intrusion nor interruption. 

But to return to the thread of our story — we 
were saying that Floribel bad now arrived at the 
hotel at Genoa with her lover and her lady Vv^aid. 
They were conducted to a suite of apartments; ^ 
and while dinner was in preparation, they pro- » 
ceeded to make some change in their toilets after . 
a long day’s travelling. St. Didier retired to a 
dressing-room, while Floribel was attended by An- 
tonia in the bed-chamber. 

‘Excuse me, dear signora," said Antonia, 
whom circumstances as well aB her tried and proved 
fidelity placed upon a somewhat familiar footing 
with her mistress, “ but methinks you have been 
low-spirited to-day ?” 

"Indeed !** ejaculated Floribel. 

" Yes, signora— and I could not help noticing it 
this morning, when assisting in the performance, 
of your toilet. Ah ! there you sigh, signora 1” t 

‘Nonsense, Antonia!” interjected Floribf, 
somewhat petulantly. .. 

" Pardon me, signora, if I offended you,” s* t 
the young abigail, a cloud coming over her prefct> 
features : “ you know that I would not for the 4 
world- —— ” 

" My dear Antonia,” cried Floribel, " do not . j 
vexed or grieved — I did not mean to spealj^ 
harshly to you. You have served me too faitti^ 
fully to be treated uukindiy. Yes, my dear gir.,' 
you are right. I am out of spirits ! But 1 dart", 
say I shall rally presently. Yet that dream !” 
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deir^ignora," cried Atto&ia, her coun- 
•uddenty -brightening up,f“ if it were 
dream whieh haa left its influence upon 

ad— and no real trouble ” 

as only a dream, Antonia. But then 
w the coincidence! Ah, I see that you 
understand me— —as indeed how can 
I must seem to be talking in enigmas ! 
mean is that it is not the first time I have 
' dream it is the Second.'* 
ill, dear signora," answered Antonia, “I 
vse a person may dream the same thing over 
'"or three times— especially if on the first ocoa* 
2 it leaves any particular impression on the 
ad." 

* Tet there are dreams, Antonia, so different 
m others," pursued Fioribel, in a low melan- 
»ly voice,—" dreams which appear to fore- 
dow one's very destiny ! Let me tell you some- 
ng — for you are in my confidence, and you 
ow that when I paid that stealthy visit to the 
merino mansion, it was to see my oousin Agnes. 
<dfl have told you likewise that this oousin of 
ne has led the purest and chastest and holiest 
>, and she is now about to be rewarded by es- 
using him who possesses her heart. Well, 
aetime ago, Antonia, I dreamt that she received 
rift of a simple chaplet of flowers an"? that 
aplefc was emblematical of the virgin purity of 
r thoughts and of her life down to the present 
ne. She by her conduct has fulfilled that pro- 
etic portion of my dream !” 

“ It only by straining the point very much, 
or iignora,” remarked Antonia, “ that you can 
pletefgour illustration or make your deduc- 

9 ." 

Oh, but I tremble with a superstitious fear," 
onded Fioribel, shuddering visibly, " lest the 
lining; portion of my dream should receive its 
orical fulfilment! That portion of which I 
spoke, referred to my cousin Agnes : the other 
, on*relates to myself. And it is this latter 
ortion which I dreamt again last night, Antonia, 
Uich has left a saddening effect upon my 
All day long I have endeavoured to rally 
spirits — but vainly. St. Didier saw that I 
melancholy and desponding : at first he per- 
id in questioning me — I pleaded a headache, 

* he believed me.” 

And that dream, signora— was it then so very, 
terrible P" asked Antonia. 

Fioribel again shuddered visibly ; and she said 
t low voice, which had something hollow in its 
), " Terrible indeed, Antonia ! Methought 
cat I was suddenly brought to gaze upon that 
"'*d object which affords the hideous proof that 
thty enjoyment and luxury, all display and 
, well as pleasure, must terminate in a 
skeleton at last!” 

aia started, and something like a faint cry 
her lips. 

.es — such was my dream,” resumed Fioribel. 

' \ not enter into further details. Suffice it 
un Antonia, that it was reproduced last night 
Jt asi dreamt it at the very time when I was 
qvering upon the brink of the precipice down 
I soon after fell ! Can it be an omen of 
Antonia, Ibis reappearance of that vision P I 
( orne the name of Pleasure— and am I des- 
like pleasure itself to be short-lived P" 


"Dearest signora,” cried the young abigail, 
with a frightened air, “ do not abandon yourself 
to tbeee gloomy ideas— and ell for a dream ! Ton 
are come to Genoa to enjoy yourself— vou art with 
one who loVee you devotedly, and whwtfl pfoud of 
you— you will oreate a sensation here I And look 
at yourself in the mirror, dearest signora !— how 
handsome you ere 1 When you join Captain St. 
Didier in the dining-room, you will see with what 
joy and pleasure his eyes will light up ae he sur- 
veys you." 

" Well,” said Fioribel, " I must make an effort to 
regain my spirits : 1 have no right to sadden him. 
Besides, I daresay all this is very foolish on my 
part — and the impression will presently pass away 
and to-morrow I shall laugh or else be angry with 
myself for having entertained these fears. ~fti— 
you have taken more than usual pains with my 
toilet, dear Antonia,” added Fioribel, as the looked 
in the mirror which reflected her faoe apd form of 
ravishing beauty. 

AntODia smiled with delight to observe that her 
mistress was evidently becoming more cheerful. 

"And now I will proceed to the dining-room,” 
said Fioribel. "But, Ah! what disturbance is 
that ?" she ejaculated, as she opened the door of 
the chamber. " Voices in altercation ! What oan 
it mean ?” and she sped along a little passage be- 
longing to the suite of apartments and leading to 
the dining-room. 

But let us pause to ascertain what was the 
origin of the disturbance the sounds of which had 
thus suddenly reached Floribel's ears. 

Hector Hardress, maddened with his ideas and 
with wine, had rushed forth from the coffee-room 
and had sped into the court-yard, where he put a 
few hasty questions to a hostler in respect to the 
arrivals which Cap n Fifczherbert had already- 
mentioned. He lei. at enough to convince him 
that Fioribel was indeed at that moment an inmate 
of the hotel : but ho could not discover who her 
male companion was. He paced to and fro for 
upwards of a quarter of an hour, vainly endeavour- 
ing to cool his fevered brain— until goaded to 
madnesB by the influence of his evil passions, and 
by the copious draughts of liquor which he had 
swallowed, be resolved to seek an interview, at all 
risks and at all hazards, with Fioribel. He had 
no settled aim in view: he was far from being 
sufficiently self-possessed to deliberate upon the 
proceeding : his only thought— the all-absorbing 
one— was that inasmuch as Fioribel was here t be 
must see her. 

By means of an inquiry put to a waiter, he 
learnt to which suite of apartments the recently 
arrived travellers had been shown , and he rushed 
up the staircase. He opened the outer door of the 
suite— he strode across the little vestibule— he 
entered the dining-room. At that very instant 
St. Didier entered the room likewise, from a door 
at the opposite extremity. 

" Your business, signor ?" demanded the Sar- 
dinian officer somewhat curtly, for there was 
enough in Hector’s manner to make him look aus- 
piciously or at least strangely upon the intruder. 

"My business is not with you, signor," ex- 
claimed the excited Englishman. 

" But your name P" asked St. Didier. 

" My name P You shall not know it* It ton* 
derns you not 1” 
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9 cried WL tidier,' colouring with 

itttottatirt, ****)festt tamhe* whether persons 
m^bepetaif««d etas Mpntde J—Bwt perhaps 
It nety %e ‘flMiffefec P'Mpadeuly ejseulnted. 

mm, with feverish «x^ 

meat; 41 It it % mistake ! I ought not to have 
spoken *ud4y ! ' 1 Wished to pa; my respects to a 
lady— Floribel— Flora Lovel— or— or*— I know not 
her name mow ” 

41 If you be a friend or acquaintance, signor,” 
answered St. Didier, “at least tell me your name.” 

“Well, then, it is Hardress. And now-—” 

“Signor,” interrupted St. Didier sternly— for 
he instantaneously recollected how he bimeelf had 
been instrumental in procuring Hector’s arrest at 
Turin at Fioribel’s instigation ; w the lady to whom 
yon allude cannot wish to see you, and will not 
receive you. I command you to quit this apart- 
ment.” 

“ By harden, I will see Floribel, if only for an 
inaiant 1” exclaimed Hardress. “ 8he Shall deoide 
betwixt you and me ! You are a rival — and per- 
dition take me if I bring not matters to a crisis !” 

« Madman !” cried St. Didier, “ retire I” 

“Attempt nut to bar my way!” vociferated 
Hardress. “ Stand snide ! By heaven I will pass 
on \ Stand aside, I command you !” 

“Keep beck, madman !” ejaculated St. Didier. 
“ Depart!— or if you provoke me—” 

. " Stand aside 1 Ah, you 'will not !” thundered 
Hector. “Then take that!” 

He drew forth a pistol ; and it was with a 
sudden cry of terror that St. Didier sprang aside 
as the infuriate young man levelled it ut him. 
At that very same instant, as the pistol exploded, 
the door at the extremity leading from the passage, 
opened— -and with a piercing shriek Floribel 
dropped upon the threshold. 

“ Wretch 1” vociferated St. Didier ; “ you have 
killed her!”— and springing forward, he raised 
her in his arms. “Dead! dead!” were the ejaou- j 
lalions that burst forth, accompanied by the mourn- 
fullest cry, from the Sardinian’s lips. 

Hector Hardress stood transfixed, with ghastliest 1 
horror, for some moments, gasing upon the 
tragedy ; but suddenly starting as if galvanised, he j 
drew forth his second pistol— placed the muzzle 
in his mouth— and as the report again echoed 
through the apartment, he fell a corpse upon 
the floor. 


pasty. Lor«tf Oftosby ,wnd Mrs. VSCV^#*. 
pericneed emfcons of mingisAfTiJc and joy, w)#b x 
were of that ialf rapturqulfnalf affecting chfemf 
1 that cannot described. m s 

| When the oefemony was concluded, ^und; ' 
bridal party bad returned to the hotel, m pi 
•ion of the most lovely Florentine damsels bela 
ing to the middle class, appeared to ,j|rei 
bouquets of floorers to the bride and bridegroom ; 
for the romance which belonged to tfccr.mesN 
thrilling «d ventures through wr^ich our hero 
i passed, had excited the liveliest intermit' not meret> 
on his own account, but - likewise on that ol 
the beauteous being who had just plighted* M 
him her vows at the altar. And thus it was as 
ovation of the most interesting and touching 
character which followed the nuptials of Charley 
and Agnes. 

I And when, in a few days' afterwards, the 
happy pair returned to their splendid domain, 
with what enthusiastic joy was the bridal party 
greeted by the tenantry as well as by all the in- 
| habitants of the town of Oamerino and the neigh- 
bourhood! Triumphal arches were erected — 
bands of musie were playing— flowers were strown 
j upon the road— the muaieipal corporation pre- 
sented congratulatory addresses— and if it were an 
I ovation at Florence which had greeted the youth- 
ful j air, it was now a perfect triumph, thrilling 
i and affecting, which weloomod the Count and 
( Countess of Oamerino to their home. 

It was not until some weeks afterwards that the 
intelligence of Floribers tragic fate reached the 
Oamerino mansion x and then it was brought by 
the faithful and afflicted Antonia, who urns almost 
I heartbroken at the loss of her beloved mistress. 

| Agnes wept for her cousin’s death ; but the incident 
was only a transient cloud passing over the 
heaven of that happiness which our hqnrine was 
now destined to enjoy. As for Antonia, another 
situation was procured for her through the good 
offices of the Count and Countess: sho soon 
afterwards attracted the notice of a young trades- 
man of steady habits and good property — they were 
married— and Antonia has made a much better 
wife than might be expected of one who had 
served euch mistresses as Lucreata di Mirano and 
Floribel Lister. 

It is precisely this same remark which we have 
now to make iu respect to Lisetta,— who having 
after a while succeeded in persuading the some- 
what giddy and soft-brained Andrew Hailes to 
make her “ an honest woman,” proved by her con- 
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duct that if she had been indiscreet st one period of 
I her existence, she had principle and firmness auf- 
) ficient to enable her to fulfil With an unexoeption- 
| able propriety all the duties of a wife. 


A. happy day was that on which the young Count 
of Oamerino conducted the beauteous Agnes to the 
iltar m flier chapel of the British Embassy at 
Florence. Never bad our young hero looked more 
iminexktly handsome ! — never bad our heroine ap- 
peared more exquisitely lovely! The charming 
Laura und Mirtttta Germini acted as bridesmaids. 
Rdgar Mareelftto, with bis pretty and beloved wife 
Oorinns — Sir Alexander and Lady Hoioroft^-as 
well m the British and the French Ambassadors, 
lhe Marquis of Ortona* Signor Palmas, and a few 
>th« faithful friends, were amongst the bridal 


j In due course the Countess of Oamerino re- 
i ceived a communication from her who bad recently 
1 borne in the world the sounding title of Countefr 
| of Milazzo, but who bad almost completely bidden 
her identity under the humble appellation of Sister 
j Miaericordia. And the Countess of Oamerino 
' never visits the city of Sienna without calling to 
see her friend the recluse ; but it was not until the 
! death of Sister Agonia, which occurred about a 
j twelvemonth back, that the secret transpired of ( 
how she who was once the brilliwut Princess of 
Spartivento, bad 'also been seoluded in the same‘s 
eonvent. 








